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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Intbbiob, 

Qfbigb  of  Indian  AfpaibSi 
WasMngtony  October  «,  1911. 

Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  eightieth  annual  report  of 
ihe  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  covering  the  period  from  July  1, 1910, 
to  June  30, 1911. 

During  the  past  year  the  efforts  of  the  6,000  persons  who  are  the 
Indian  Service  have  been  more  harmoniously,  intensively,  and  vigor- 
ously employed  than  ever  before  in  preparing  the  Indiuis  to  assume 
their  full  responsibilities  as  Americans,  the  chief  of  which  is  self- 
support  There  is  nothing  derogatory  to  previous  years  in  this 
statement  because  the  fruits  of  the  past  year  are  the  result,  in  some 
cases  of  months,  but  in  more  cases  of  years  and  of  many  years  of 
growth. 

All  activities  employed  in  this  steadily  increasing  encouragement 
of  the  Indians  toward  self-support  are  governed  by  the  two  main 
aims  of  the  service — ^first,  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  the  lifting  of 
the  Government's  hand,  and,  second,  to  lift  the  hand.  The  first  aim 
covers  all  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  to  prepare  the  Indians  to 
bear  their  new  responsibilities.  Luckily  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  sink-or-swim  policy  is  the  central  idea  in  a  great  economic  and 
sociological  problem  liJke  Indian  affairs;  even  more  luckily  the  day 
has  passed  when  an  excess  of  sentiment  could  defend  its  position  in 
robbing  any  human  being  of  that  strengthening  process  of  mind  and 
muscle  which  comes  from  bearing  heavier  and  heavier,  and  often 
seemingly  impossible,  loads.  In  fine,  we  are  working  overtime  to 
get  the  Indians  ready.  Under  the  second  head  comes  the  problems 
of  how  to  let  go,  where  Indians  in  one  way  or  another  have  grown 
self-sufficing. 

HEAI/TH. 

First  in  importance  come  the  means  employed  to  protect  and 
improve  the  health  of  the  Indians — a  part  of  the  service  in  which 
the  office  has  a  medical  supervisor,  100  regular  and  60  contract 
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4  COMMISSIONER  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

physicians,  54  nurses,  and  88  field  matrons.  In  the  Indian  com- 
munity, as  in  other  communities,  there  is  insistent  concern  for  the 
cure  of  existing  disease,  but  the  great  emphasis  is  put  upon  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  increase  of  personal  efficiency.  In  carrying  out 
preventive  measures  a  very  promising  beginning  has  been  made  in 
having  physicians  secure  intimate  information  about  the  living  con- 
ditions of  each  individual,  by  going  from  house  to  house  and 
camp  to  camp,  and  examining  closely  into  hygienic  conditions.  This 
aggressive  campaign  awakens  the  Indians  to  the  danger  of  tuber- 
culosis, trachoma,  and  other  infectious  diseases;  and  through  simple 
instruction  and  suggestion  helps  them  to  some  understanding  of  how 
they  can  improve  their  living  conditions  and  extricate  themselves 
from  the  unsavory  and  imsanitary  environment  in  which  many  of 
them  have  existed. 

Besults  are  already  apparent  A  physician  at  White  Earth, 
Minn.,  reports  that  upon  his  second  round  of  visits  he  found  marked 
improvement  in  50  per  cent  of  the  homes.  The  physician  at  Leupp, 
Ariz.,  after  spending  21  days  among  the  camps,  submitted  a  medical 
survey  that  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  service ;  hfe  found,  too, 
that  his  personal  visits  did  much  to  overcome  the  Indians'  reserve 
and  their  repugnance  to  modem  medical  attention,  for  his  treatment 
was  eagerly  received  and  many  of  his  patients  in  the  camps  later 
sought  him  at  the  hospital  for  further  attention. 

The  increasing  influence  of  trained  physicians  decreases  the  de- 
pendence upon  medicine  men.  These  medicine  men,  however,  can 
be  made  very  helpful,  as  was  shown  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  who  secured  the  chief  medicine  man 
of  the  tribe  as  the  physician's  most  devoted  assistant  and  th^  efficient 
dispenser  of  his  drugs. 

Attacking  the  problem  of  disease  in  a  slightly  different  way,  one 
of  the  physicians  has  prepared  a  series  of  stereopticon  slides  and 
motion-picture  films  to  illustrate  in  juxtaposition  the  ordinary  habi- 
tations of  careless  Indians  and  the  pleasant,  healthful  homes  of 
Indians  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  the  Govern- 
ment has  given.  While  throwing  these  pictures  upon  a  screen  he 
gives  a  simple,  pointed  talk  upon  outdoor  exercise,  ventilation,  dis- 
posal of  garbage,  care  of  milk,  water  supply,  tuberculosis,  trachoma, 
and  kindred  subjects.  On  an  extended  tour  among  the  schools  and 
agencies  in  Montana,  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  he  has 
given  52  of  these  educational  entertainments  before  audiences  of 
Indians  and  employees  aggregating  more  than  10,000.  The  medical 
supervisor,  too,  as  he  travels  the  field  carries  sets  of  slides  and  gives 
numerous  illustrated  talks  in  the  evening,  and  several  superintend- 
ents have  received  slides  and  typewritten  lectures  to  use  at  their 
reservations  and  schools. 
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The  doctor  who  lectures  has  also  given  each  agency  and  school  he 
has  visited  a  complete  sanitary  inspection  and  has  operated  upon  192 
cases  of  trachoma.  In  this  way  he  supplements  the  work  of  the 
medical  supervisor  and  of  the  physicians  who  are  specially  engaged 
with  trachoma. 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  the  sanitary  inspection 
given  schools  and  agencies  has  been  a  real  beginning  in  eliminating 
toilet  and  bath  rooms  from  basements.  As  fast  as  possible  all  plumb- 
ing is  being  installed  above  grade  in  separate  structures  connected 
with  the  main  building  through  covered  passages.  The  removal 
from  basements  of  rooms  used  by  students  for  any  purpose  whatever 
will  mark  a  distinct  sanitary  advantage;  and  the  abolition  of  half- 
underground  playrooms,  the  gloomy  cheerless  atmosphere  of  which 
is  utterly  antagonistic  to  any  spirit  of  healthful  play,  will  accomplish 
much  more  by  freeing  the  children  from  most  depressing  influences. 

The  field  matrons  in  the  midst  of  their  varied  activities  both  pre- 
pare the  way  for  physicians  and  augment  their  service.  They  are 
peculiarly  able  to  give  directions  that  reduce  the  high  mortality 
among  infants,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  children's  diseases.  By 
way  of  illustration,  the  superintendent  of  Southern  Ute,  Colo.,  re- 
ports a  very  much  less  percentage  of  deaths  among  children  than 
in  former  years,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  census  roll;  this 
change  he  credits  to  the  matron  assigned  to  that  territory. 

As  another  preventive  measure,  orders  have  been  issued  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  vaccinate  Indians  not  immune  from  smallpox — 
heretofore  a  recurring  scourge,  particularly  in  the  Southwest.  The 
returns  show  that  many  Indians  submitted  to  vaccination,  and  that 
by  tact  and  persistence  vaccination  will  soon  become  so  common  as  to 
remove  the  present  peril.  It  happens  that  there  have  been  fewer 
epidemics  of  smallpox  than  usual.  The  only  deaths  during  the  cur- 
rent epidemics  were  one  at  Southern  Ute  and  four  at  Shoshoni. 

The  most  serious  disease  imperiling  the  Indians  is  tuberculosis, 
which,  under  improper  living  conditions,  has  produced  a  very  high 
mortality.  The  percentage  of  Indians  infected  varies  greatly;  per- 
haps the  extremes  may  be  represented  by  the  Navajo  Springs  Reser- 
vation, Colo.,  where  in  a  population  of  nearly  500  there  are  no  active 
cases,  and  the  Fort  Lapwai  Beservation,  Idaho,  where  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  a  population  of  over  1,400  which  has  not  one  or 
more  members  affected. 

This  disease  is  being  attacked  in  all  practicable  ways.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  preventive  measures  which  the  service  is  endeavoring  to 
put  into  effect  everywhere,  the  office  is  enlarging  its  four  sanatoria; 
the  one  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  will  now  accommodate  65  patients;  the 
one  at  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  25  patients ;  and  the  Fort  Lapwai  Boarding 
School,  Idaho,  which  is  being  made  entirely  into  a  sanatorium,  will 
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accommodate  120  patients.  At  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  and  at  the  Salem 
schoo],  Oreg.9  the  special  hospitals  are  being  continued,  but  without 
entire  success  at  the  Salem  school,  because  of  excessive  humidity  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  effectiveness  of  our  sanatoria  is  apparent  on 
their  records,  which  show  that  between  10  and  11  per  cent  of  the 
patients  have  recovered  and  that  more  than  90  per  cent  have  shown 
marked  improvement. 

As  with  tuberculosis,  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  differs  greatly  in 
the  tribes.  In  the  Northwest  some  of  the  reservations  are  practically 
free,  whereas  in  the  Southwest  at  some  places  65  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  Indians  are  infected. 

The  two  specialists  in  trachoma  employed  in  the  service  have  vis* 
ited  nearly  every  point  in  the  Southwest,  treating  existing  cases  and 
giving  local  physicians  full  instructions  about  the  peculiarities  of 
the  disease  and  its  prevention.  These  two  special  physicians  have 
examined  and  treated  fnore  than  6,000  Indians.  During  the  next  fis- 
cal year  they  will  devote  some  of  their  time  to  the  Northwest,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1913  they  will  have  so  organized  the  campaign  as 
to  be  able  to  inspect  the  whole  field. 

At  the  trachoma  hospital  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  charge  of  two  spe- 
cialists in  diseases  of  the  eye,  over  800  cases  have  been  operated  upon 
and  treated.  This  hospital  also  affords  valuable  means  of  instruction 
to  regular  physicians  from  the  field  who  are  able  to  visit  it. 

The  prevailing  statement  of  the  superintendents  is  that  in  their 
schools  and  on  the  reservations  there  has  been  an  ^icouraging  im- 
provement in  health  and  that  the  Indians  are  building  more  sanitary 
houses.  Nevertheless,  at  a  few  points  in  the  Southwest,  as  at  Fort 
McDermitt  and  Walker  River,  Nev.,  and  Colorado  River,  Havasupai, 
and  other  places  in  Arizona,  where  the  physical  environment  is  un- 
favorable, the  superintendents  report  little  or  no  progress.  At  these 
superintendencies  renewed  and  persistent  efforts  will  be  made  to 
improve  conditions. 

AGRICUIiTURE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

PABMINO. 

The  policy  for  the  economic  and  social  emancipation  of  the  Indians 
from  the  protection  of  the  Government  requires  that  they,  like  other 
Americans,  should  found  their  prosperity  and  development  upon  the 
basic  industry  of  the  utilization  of  land.  The  Indians'  capital  is 
very  largely  land,  and  their  environment  and  every  natural  circum- 
stance make  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
should  become  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  In  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Southwest,  some  tribes  were  agricultural  when 
Europeans  fiirst  penetrated  to  their  villages,  and  to-day  every  family 
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in  many  of  these  tribes  cultivates  at  least  a  garden.  Once  established 
intelligently  on  the  soil  and  independent,  the  Indians  may  well  de- 
velop talents  for  purely  mechanical  arts  and  commerce — but  that  is 
a  matt^  for  the  future. 

In  the  present  the  office  is  exerting  every  means  at  its  command  to 
encourage  farming  and  kindred  occupations.  The  extent  to  which 
Indians  have  received  land  in  severalty  is  indicated  later  in  this  re- 
port. At  this  point  reference  is  made  to  the  agencies  the  office  em- 
ployed during  tiie  year  toward  its  great  industrial  purpose,  and  to  the 
signs  of  ultimate  success  that  became  evident. 

Two  supervisors  of  farming  were  appointed  and  the  number  of  ex- 
pert farmers — men  with  experience  and  scientific  knowledge  and 
especially  able  to  give  practical  instruction — ^was  increased  to  48. 
There  were  employed  in  subordinate  farming  positions  210  men, 
some  of  them  Indians  who  have  set  good  examples  of  industry  and 
efficiency  and  are  able  to  influence  and  aid  their  fellows.  On  the 
reservations  where  Indians  have  important  stock  interests,  22  super- 
intendents of  live  stock  and  stockmen  were  employed.  Yet  for  the 
great  task  in  hand  even  this  force  of  employees  must  be  augmented. 

Especially  from  Oklahoma  northward  into  the  Dakotas  there  was 
a  partial  failure  of  some  crops  and  a  complete  failure  in  others,  for 
the  most  part  from  drought  At  Sisseton  60  young  Indians  had 
farmed  for  the  first  time  and  saw  their  crops  wither  and  die.  In 
parts  of  Oklahoma  there  was  but  10  per  cent  of  the  usual  crop  of 
com  and  one-third  of  the  normal  crop  of  cotton.  Yet  at  Eickapoo, 
Eans.,  which  was  within  the  dry  belt,  the  Indians  planted  5,000  acres 
of  com  and  1,000  Ucres  each  of  wheat  and  oats ;  the  value  of  these 
crops  is  estimated  at  $75,000,  although  there  will  be  a  yield  of  only 
one-third  of  a  crop  of  com.  Even  in  the  affected  districts,  however, 
some  superintendents  report  that  Indians  who  had  seen  their  first 
crops  fail  show  a  willingness  to  make  second  attempts  next  year. 
Generally,  there  was  notable  progress  throughout  the  service. 

For  instance,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  56 
Indians  raised  23,000  bushels  of  grain,  a  decided  improvement  over 
last  year,  when  45  Indians  harvested  19,000  bushels.  Seventy  In- 
dians successfully  raised  alfalfa,  principally  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  reservation.  On  the  Mission  Reservations  in  southern  California, 
2,500  acres  were  sowed  to  hay  and  grain,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000 
acres;  724  acres  were  planted  in  garden,  an  increase  of  over  100 
acres;  and  the  orchards  were  enlarged.  On  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reser- 
vation in  California  a  plan  was  put  into  operation  for  the  Indians 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  The  reser- 
vation was  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  elects  a  repre- 
sentative, while  the  Indians  of  the  entire  reservation  choose  a  fifth 
man  as  overseer;  these  five  persons  meet  in  council  on  the  first  Satur- 
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day  of  each  month  to  discuss  together  subjects  of  general  importance 
to  the  reservation,  such  as  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 
fences,  and  ditches,  and  improvements  of  live  stock.  The  plans  for- 
mulated are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  in  charge 
and  the  whole  membership  of  the  reservation  is  required  to  take  an 
active  part  in  effecting  improvements.  The  Indians  have  manifested 
cooperation  and  great  respect  for  the  rules  adopted  by  this  new  sort 
of  council. 

At  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  a  number  of  Indians, 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  asking  that  their  land  be  leased,  went  to  their 
superintendent  and  notified  him  they  wished  to  occupy  and  farm 
their  allotments  for  themselves;  38  Indians  fanned  for  the  first  time; 
in  all,  174  adult  Indians  worked  an  average  of  64  acres  each,  or  a 
total  of  11,000  acres;  the  value  of  crops  now  standing  on  these  lands 
is  estimated  at  $90,000.  Forty-four  sets  of  farm  buildings  were 
erected;  representative  sets  had  house,  barn,  granary,  sheds,  well, 
and  pump,  and  cost  about  $1,000.  In  February,  a  farmers'  institute 
was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  farmers  and  the  lessees  of  their 
lands.    The  attendance  and  interest  were  excellent 

At  some  reservations,  the  yield  of  forage  crops  was  large.  At  Fort 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  the  Indians  raised  1,200  tons  of  hay  in  addition  to 
their  10,000  bushels  of  wheat,  15,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  20,000 
bushels  of  miscellaneous  grains.  At  the  Nevada  Reservation,  over 
1,000  tons  of  alfalfa  were  grown  on  240  acres,  an  average  of  more 
than  4  tons  per  acre;  the  approximate  value  was  $10,000.  But  these 
Indians  are  not  by  any  means  dependent  upon  forage  crops,  for 
practically  all  of  the  f  amiles  have  irrigationjiitches  and  raise  garden 
truck.  One  hundred  apple  trees  in  bearing  yielded  an  average  of  5 
bushels  per  tree,  a  total  of  over  500  boxes,  which  sold  from  $1  to  $1.50 
a  box.  About  40  tons  of  potatoes  were  raised  and  stored  for  winter 
use,  but  the  barley  crop  was  less  than  half  the  yield  of  last  season, 
due  to  scarcity  of  water. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  a  desert  at  Martinez,  Cal.,  the  Indians  farmed 
no  land,  but  since  water  has  been  developed  they  cultivate  600  to  800 
acres.  This  season  they  have  been  very  successful ;  one  Indian  made 
over  $1,000  and  others  from  $300  to  $800.  Trying  a  new  crop,  these 
Indians  last  spring  planted  75  acres  of  cotton.  Equal  improvement 
appears  at  Mescalero,  N.  Hex. ;  10  years  ago,  an  average  crop  of  oats 
was  1,800  bushels;  for  this  season,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  15,000 
bushels ;  there  will  be  over  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  as  well ;  yet  con- 
ditions for  extensive  farming  are  not  especially  favorable  at  Mes- 
calero. At  Crow,  Mont.,  the  Indians  for  the  first  time  tried  winter 
wheat,  putting  in  12,000  acres;  although  the  grain  has  not  yet  been 
threshed,  it  is  certain  the  yield  will  be  high. 
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At  22  reservations  in  all  parts  of  the  western  country  demonstra- 
tion farms  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  Indians  examples  of  what  they  may  expect  to  do  with  their  land. 
During  the  year  the  operation  of  these  farms  continued,  it  is  believed, 
with  excellent  results. 

In  activities  of  this  kind  State  authorities  have  extended  cordial 
support  The  division  of  demonstration  farms  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  volunteered  to  cooperate  with  the  officers  in 
charge  of  reservations  in  the  Dakotas.  In  Wisconsin  a  professor  of 
the  State  University  took  charge  of  a  large  number  of  experiments. 
In  Oklahoma  the  expert  farmers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Union 
Agency,  who  were  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  encourage  interest 
and  efficiency  among  the  full-bloods  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  had  help 
from  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  from  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

STOCK  BAISIKG. 

Since  the  reservations  originally  contained  wide  areas  of  grazing 
land,  and  by  aptitude  Indians  are  stockmen,  the  Government  has 
sp^it  much  money  in  developing  the  stock  industry.  But  many  In- 
dians neglected  to  provide  forage  for  the  winter,  did  not  care  prop- 
erly for  the  increase  of  their  herds,  and  in  a  few  cases  made  no  at- 
tempt to  turn  their  animals  to  a  profit.  Even  in  the  face  of  this 
general  recital  of  conditions,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  whereas  the 
Blackfeet  last  winter  lost  15  per  cent  of  their  herds,  their  white 
neighbors  lost  a  larger  proportion. 

Nowadays  the  division  of  Indian  lands  into  small  fenced  holdings 
for  agriculture  impedes  the  industry,  for  great  cattle  ranges  in  both 
the  Indians'  and  the  white  men's  country  are  things  of  the  past. 
Although  the  difficulties  in  fostering  this  industry  must  be  set  down, 
there  have  been  substantial  successes.  To-day  where  the  quantity  of 
stock  is  not  increasing  it  is  almost  universally  reported  that  the  grade 
is  improving. 

Holdings  in  stock  are  scattered  broadcast.  At  the  last  dipping 
the  Indians  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  N.  Hex.,  had  123,000  sheep  and  goats. 
The  Indians  under  the  Navajo  Agency  own  well  in  excess  of  500,000 
sheep.  It  is  from  the  wool  of  these  sheep  that  Navajo  blankets  in 
large  numbers  are  made.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  within  100 
miles  of  the  superintendency  at  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  $400,000  ^orth 
of  these  blankets  were  sold  in  the  year.  At  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  after 
5,000  sheep  had  been  given  the  Indians,  but  4,300  remained  10  years 
ago,  although  none  had  been  sold.  But,  after  a  course  of  persistent 
and  intelligent  encouragement,  from  the  increase  of  these  sheep  the 
Indians  yearly  send  to  the  markets  of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  mut- 
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ton  to  the  value  of  $6,000  to  $9,000,  and  sell  $5,000  or  $6,000  worth 
of  wool  in  St  Louis  and  Boston. 

At  a  few  reservations  the  annual  operations  in  cattle  are  consider- 
able. Last  year  over  $38,000  were  realized  at  Tongue  River,  Mont., 
from  the  sale  of  increase  of  cattle  originally  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Blackfeet  in  Montana,  owning  in  the  neighborhood  of 
16,000  head,  received  $160,000  from  sales,  or  an  income  from  the  sale 
of  stock  of  about  $64  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

VAIBS. 

Agricultural  fairs  for  the  Indians  increase  in  popularity  and  in 
educational  effect  in  farming,  stock  raising,  and  domestic  accomplish- 
ments. Wherever  they  have  been  held,  they  have  given  marked  in- 
centive and  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Government's  industrial  policy.  To  an  important  degree,  by  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a  large  gathering  in  the  autumn  to  which  the 
Indians  may  look  forward,  they  have  also  helped  to  counteract  the 
Indians'  tendency  to  abandon  their  crops  in  the  growing  season  to 
hold  protracted  assemblies.  Fourteen  reservations  had  fairs  and  in 
the  fall  of  1911  this  number  will  very  much  increase. 

The  expert  farmers  at  the  Union  Agency  used  their  influence  to 
get  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  interested  in  the  regular 
county  fairs  in  order  that  they  may  not  only  exhibit  their  own  prod- 
ucts but  also  observe  what  white  farmers  accomplish.  Farm  dubs 
were  organized  at  Sisseton,  Pala,  Tongue  River,  and  Rincon,  where 
the  Indians  council  among  themselves,  study  the  more  simple  scien- 
tific farming  problems,  and  read  farm  and  stock  journals.  Farm 
journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Indians  fire  published  by  In- 
dians at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  and  the  Ponca  Reservations  in 
Oklahoma. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Mission  Indians  of  California,  so 
soon  as  the  grass  is  sufficient  to  support  their  horses  and  a  little  money 
has  been  accumulated  by  helping  white  rangers,  to  leave  their  homes 
and  attend  fiestas.  To  reduce  the  number  of  fiestas  and  supplant 
them  with  agricultural  fairs,  a  plan  has  been  devised  according  to 
which  all  of  the  reservations  are  grouped  into  three  districts  of  four 
reservations  each.  One  fiesta  or  fair  will  be  held  annually  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  rotation. 

EXFEBIMENT  WOBK 

The  experiment  work  in  agriculture  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  under  the  cooperative  agreement  of  1907  between 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  has  been  going  forward 
at  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  with  good  results.  Fifty-five  acres  of  the  school 
farm  were  used.    Experiments  show  that  a  good  healthy  type  of 
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Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  in  Arizona,  and  some  of  the  Indians 
are  attempting  its  culture  on  their  farms.  Eight  bales  of  this  cotton, 
wdghing  over  3,000  pounds,  raised  (m  the  experiment  farm,  were 
sold  at  28  cents  a  pound. 

The  cultivation  of  Bermuda  onions  as  an  industry  for  the  Indians 
in  that  section  offers  excellent  prospects.  A  number  of  Indians  sold 
ccHisiderable  crops  of  onions  at  as  high  as  $4  a  hundredweight,  beside 
raising  sufficient  for  local  demand.  The  Indians  have  a  way  of  util- 
izing the  whole  (Xiion,  using  the  tops  as  fast  as  they  drop  to  flavor 
their  food ;  after  the  top  has  dropped  the  bulb  continues  to  develop. 

Experiments  are  also  being  made  with  many  varieties  of  alfalfa, 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  nuts,  date  palms,  and  bamboo.  A  large 
number  of  date  palm  seedlings  are  growing  and  many  cuttings  of 
choice  varieties  were  transplanted. 

At  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.,  50  acres  of  very  rough  land,  purposely 
selected  as  not  first  class,  were  used  for  experimental  purposes.  A 
greenhouse  for  propagating  was  constructed.  Experiments  were 
made  with  many  varieties  of  alfalfa  and  other  forage  plants,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruit  trees.  Seeds  and  plants  which  had  not  heretofore 
grown  in  that  section  were  procured  from  seedmen  and  many  proved 
of  value.  Experiments  were  made  with  com  in  order  to  determine 
the  variety  which  would  be  of  the  most  value.  In  these  experiments, 
in  addition  to  imported  varieties  of  com,  the  best  native  com  was 
selected  and  the  colors  separated,  a  necessary  step  in  the  southwest 
where  the  different  varieties  of  native  com  are  black,  white,  pink, 
red,  yeUow,  blue,  and  "  calico.'' 

In  connection  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Soils  has  made  a  number  of 
tests  of  soils  from  various  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  quantities  of  chemical  ingredients  and  humus  and  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil  in  respect  to  the  action  of  water  and  tillage. 

At  the  request  of  this  service,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  examines  horses  and  cattle  for  dis- 
ease. In  the  past  year,  for  example,  at  156  schools  and  reservations  it 
examined  over  50,000  for  glanders.  Also,  the  tuberculin  test  was 
applied  to  all  cattle  belonging  to  school  and  dairy  herds ;  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  animals  were  found  to  have  tuberculosis.  The  dis- 
eased animals  were  promptly  killed  under  the  direction  of  the  officers 
who  made  the  inspection. 

BEIMBXJBSABLB  FT7NDS  FOB  PBOMOTING  AGBICT7LTX7BE. 

In  1908  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  as  a  fund,  reim- 
bursable under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  aid  the  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap,  Mont.,  in  beginning  the 
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culture  of  sugar  beets  and  other  crops ;  later  the  money  as  repaid  was 
made  available  for  reexpenditure  until  1915.  Because  of  the  failure 
of  the  white  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  to  respond  to  a 
request  for  suitable  acreage,  and  possibly  to  some  eident  because  of 
the  failure  to  get  enough  Indian  land  under  cultivation,  and  other 
complications  which  surrounded  the  sugar-beet  industry  at  that  time, 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets  was  abandoned.  However,  the  Indians 
have  made  and  are  making  good  use  of  this  fund  to  engage  more  ex- 
tensively in  agricultural  pursuits.  No  part  of  the  machinery,  im- 
plements, and  stock  purchased  from  the  fund  became  useless  through 
the  abandonment  of  the  sugar-beet  industry. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  Indians  have  participated  in  the  use 
of  this  fund  so  far,  and  the  total  purchases  have  aggregated  almost 
$30,000.  Wagons,  implements,  etc.,  as  needed,  are  purchased  and 
charged  to  the  Indians  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  This  property 
is  carried  in  the  Government  accounts  until  paid  for  in  full  by  the 
Indians,  when  title  passes  to  them-  The  Indians  make  payments  on 
their  accounts  from  time  to  time  as  they  can  spare  the  money.  As  , 
collected,  the  funds  are  taken  up  in  the  superintendent's  accounts 
under  the  item  of  miscellaneous  receipts  and  covered  back  into  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  $10,000  were  set  aside  from 
"  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont," 
and  a  like  sum  from  "  Indian  moneys^  proceeds  of  labor.  Fort  Peck 
Reservation,  Mont,"  as  reimbursable  funds  to  aid  these  Indians  in 
agriculture.  The  money  was  used  last  spring  to  purchase  imple- 
ments, seed,  and  other  articles  incident  to  farming  operations.  At 
the  request  of  the  Indians  a  traction  plow  was  purchased  for  each 
reservation  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  their  new  lands,  as  their 
horses  are  small,  and  after  wintering  upon  the  open  range  are  gen- 
erally too  weak  to  do  heavy  work.  The  Indians  of  the  Blackfeet 
reservation  have  asked  that  an  additional  sum  of  $30,000  be  set  aside 
from  their  money  to  be  used  as  a  reimbursable  fund.  In  1910  the 
sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  to  be  used  similarly  at  the  Tongue 
River  Reservation  in  Montana.  No  expenditures  were  made  from 
this  appropriation  until  last  spring.  The  superintendent  was  then 
authorized  to  expend  $14,500,  almost  the  entire  sum,  in  the  purchase 
of  implements,  seeds,  and  stock. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  repaid  before  1918,  were  appro- 
priated in  1911.  The  use  of  this  money  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular reservation.  As  the  sum  would  be  entirely  inadequate  for 
practical  or  effective  application  widely  throughout  the  service,  it  is 
planned  to  ascertain  where  the  greatest  needs  exist  in  order  that  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  worthy  Indians. 
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RATIONS. 

The  number  of  Indians  drawing  rations  has  been  reduced  at  a  num- 
ber of  reservations,  and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  21,000  are  now 
receiving  this  aid.  In  the  purchase  of  rations  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$10,000.  A  great  many  Indians  carried  on  the  ration  roll  are  given 
supplies  only  occasionally.  Constant  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ration  Indians  as  rapidly  as  may  be  without  causing  dis- 
tress and  destitution ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  number  lessens  as  the 
number  of  working  and  self-supporting  Indians  increases. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  assist 
Indians  in  securing  employment  away  from  reservations  and  on  the 
same  conditions  as  white  persons,  shows  continued  good  results.  In 
the  district  comprising  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  total  earnings 
of  9,000  Indians  placed  out  or  looked  after  by  an  assistant  supervisor 
exc^ded  $260,000;  of  this  amoimt,  $16,000  were  earned  by  outing 
pupils.  Among  these  industrious  Indians  were  members  of  the 
Apache,  Yuma,  Pima,  Papago,  Navajo,  and  other  tribes.  Wages 
ranged  from  $15  a  month  to  $6.50  a  day,  averaging  about  $1.75  a  day. 

In  May,  a  contract  was  made  between  the  supervisor  of  Indian  em- 
ployment and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  coast  line 
covering  Indian  employment  on  that  system.  Indians  working 
under  this  contract  are  in  what  is  known  as  extra  gangs  composed  of 
75  to  125  men.  The  company  furnishes  bunk  cars  for  the  men  at  the 
rate  of  one  car  to  each  10  to  14  men,  together  with  necessary  cars  for 
the  operation  of  a  conmiissary  and  mess.  The  rate  of  pay  guar- 
anteed the  Indians  is  the  best  the  Santa  Fe  has  ever  paid  for  this 
class  of  work  to  any  laborers,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  get 
free  transportation  both  ways  and  can  purchase  necessary  articles  of 
clothing  and  subsistence  practically  at  cost  they  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  remunerative  employment.  The  first  extra  gang  started 
early  in  June  and  a  second  in  the  latter  part  of  June ;  there  are  now 
considerably  more  than  200  men  at  work.  The  Indians  in  these 
gangs  are  Mohaves,  Pimas,  Papagoes,  Apaches,  Navajos,  and  Pueb- 
los. Their  work  is  ballasting  on  the  double  tracking,  and  they  have 
been  given  the  section  through  the  mountains  between  Flagstaff  and 
Williams  for  the  summer,  and  have  a  very  desirable  place  to  work  at 
such  a  time  of  year.  In  these  extra  gangs  Indians  exclusively  are 
employed. 

During  the  past  season  between  three  and  four  hundred  Indians 
worked  in  the  bean  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Upper  Lake,  Cal.  They 
received  an  average  wage  of  15  cents  per  hour  or  about  $1.50  a  day. 
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Young  and  able-bodied  and  old  and  infirm  secured  these  wages  and 
each  Indian  made  approximately  $50.  Some  families  with  grown 
children  earned  $100  or  more;  one  family  earned  $450  for  the  sea- 
son's work.  After  the  bean-picking  season  was  over,  the  Indians,  as 
a  rule,  went  to  other  ranches  and  picked  hops  and  prunes. 

Reports  from  places  where  Indians  are  employed  show  that  their 
services  have  been  very  satisfactory.  It  would  seem  that  when  an 
Indian  decides  to  work  he  works  well  and  renders  full  value  for  his 
wage. 

IRRIGATION. 

For  successful  cultivation  of  the  lands  on  which  most  of  the  In- 
dians live  in  the  West  and  Southwest  irrigation  is  a  prerequisite. 
In  the  year  1910  I  reported  that  over  $5,000,000  had  abready  been 
spent  to  bring  a  little  more  than  800,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  under 
ditch.  For  the  year  1911  Congress  appropriated  slightly  in  excess  of 
$1,300,000,  all  but  $259,000  of  which  was  made  reimbursable  to  the 
Treasury  when  the  irrigated  lands  are  in  successful  cultivation  and 
the  Indians  have  become  self-supporting. 

In  keeping  with  our  determination  to  give  the  Indians  every  op- 
portunity to  become  industrious,  at  least  $145,000  of  the  year's  ex- 
penditures by  this  office  were  paid  to  Indians  for  labor.  Further- 
more, the  Reclamation  Service,  on  the  four  projects  it  is  constructing 
for  the  Indian  Service,  paid  out  $169,000  for  Indian  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  $17,000,  or  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  office  were  used  for  purposes  of  administration ;  this 
sum  included  the  expense  of  inspecting  the  important  works. 

Important  construction  was  carried  on  at  Uintah  Reservation, 
Utah,  where  canals  and  laterals  were  completed  for  the  delivery  of 
water  upon  2,000  additional  acres ;  at  Wind  River,  Wyo.,  where  the 
Ray  and  Collidge  ditch  systems  were  extended ;  and  near  Shiprock, 
N.  Mex.,  on  the  San  Juan  project,  where  during  the  year  water  was 
delivered  to  600  additional  acres  actually  farmed  by  Indians.  At 
Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana,  over  $63,000  of  tribal  funds  were 
spent,  of  which  almost  a  third  was  charged  to  maintenance;  at  this 
reservation  the  item  of  maintenance  was  abnormally  heavy  because 
worn  out  structures  erected  12  and  15  years  ago  had  to  be  replaced. 
The  concrete  structures,  reinforced  concrete  syphons,  and  steel  flumes, 
which  are  now  being  installed  in  the  service,  will,  in  the  future,  con- 
piderably  reduce  present  high  charges  for  replacement  on  the  few 
projects  that  have  not  been  recentiy  constructed. 

At  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  also,  much  important  work  was  accom- 
pli^ed;  the  hydraulic  earth  fill  and  loose  rock  dam  on  the  upper 
Blackf oot  River  was  almost  completed,  and  among  the  concrete  struc- 
tures erected  was  a  reinforced  siphon  4,500  feet  long.    For  the 
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allotted  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  the  Ute  Creek  ditch  was  substan- 
tially completed,  and  the  Old  Spring  Creek  extensions  were  enlarged ; 
and  among  10  of  the  reservations  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia $36,000  were  spent  in  improying  means  of  supplying  water. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  works  which  the  office  directly  con- 
ducts, the  Beclamation  Service,  under  a  cooperative  agreement,  has 
in  charge  four  extensive  and  important  projects  for  Indians.  At 
Gila  Biver,  in  Arizona,  where  water  for  irrigation  is  being  developed 
by  pumping  from  an  underground  reservoir,  canals  have  been  exca- 
vated, concrete  structures  built,  caissons  placed  at  the  wells,  and  6 
pumping  stations  built  and  their  machinery  installed,  making  in  all  10 
completed  pumping  stations.  These  pumping  plants  have  been  able 
to  supply  the  water  required  to  augment  the  flood  waters  of  the  river 
for  the  irrigation  of  all  crops  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  over  an 
area  of  about  4,500  acres.  At  least  the  main  canals  are  now  built 
above  10,000  acres. 

The  Beclamation  Service  continued  construction  work  upon  the 
Two  Medicine  unit  and  the  Badger-Fisher  feeder  canal,  on  the 
Blackfeet  Beservation,  in  Montana,  and  has  completed  46  miles  of 
canals  and  laterals.  As  yet  it  has  delivered  no  water  for  irrigation 
for  the  reason  that  active  allotting  has  been  in  progress  and  no  lands 
have  actually  been  prepared  for  irrigation. 

Construction  has  been  under  way  on  the  Jocko,  Pablo,  Post,  and 
Poison  divisions  at  Flathead,  Mont,  and  canals  have  been  built  to 
cover  19,000  acres,  of  which  2,800  acres  were  actually  irrigated. 

On  the  project  at  Fort  Peck  there  has  been  construction  during 
the  year  only  on  the  Poplar  Biver  unit.  In  all,  7,500  acres  were 
placed  under  ditch,  but  as  yet  none  of  this  land  is  being  irrigated. 

For  these  four  projects  the  auditor  during  the  year  settled  claims 
in  favor  of  the  Beclamation  Service  aggregating  $607,000. 

There  fell  to  our  service  much  repair  work.  In  January,  1910, 
the  agency  and  school  buildings  and  the  entire  irrigation  s^tem  of 
the  Supai  Indians  in  Arizona  were  destroyed  by  a  flood  which  swept 
down  the  Havasupai  Canyon.  Although  the  estimates  for  recon- 
struction of  the  irrigation  system  were  $2,500,  the  work  was  actually 
done  for  $1,271,  all  but  $80  of  which  went  to  the  Indians  in  payment 
for  their  labor.  At  Moencopi  Wash,  at  Tuba,  Ariz.,  it  was  necessary 
to  repair  the  loose-rock  dam.  Bepairs  were  made,  too,  at  Zuni,  N. 
Mex.,  a  reservation  at  which  the  Indians  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  short  time  they  have  had  water.  They  have  1,500 
acres  fenced  and  1,000  acres  in  actual  cultivation.  At  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  on  January  24,  there  was  the  most  serious  flood  on  record  in 
that  country.  The  upper  canal  was  damaged  in  its  whole  length, 
and  several  structures  were  washed  out.     Sufficient  repairs  were 
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made  to  permit  the  delivery  of  water  at  the  opening  of  the  irrigat- 
ing season.  For  complete  restoration  of  the  system  the  cost  will  be 
about  $15^000. 

At  Yaldma,  Wash.,  where  on  part  of  the  reservation  the  usual  con- 
ditions in  Indian  country  are  reversed  and  it  is  necessary  to  reclaim 
wet  lands,  the  work  of  draining  30,000  acres  of  swamped  land  was 
actively  prosecuted.  A  dipper  dredge  and  two  drag-line  scrapers 
excavated  a  total  of  over  800,000  cubic  yards  at  an  average  cost  of  9 
cents  a  cubic  yard.  This  is  a  very  low  cost  for  excavation  in  wet 
gravel.  In  all  21  miles  of  drains  were  dug,  freeing  from  water  a 
large  area,  some  of  which  is  already  being  cultivated. 

At  many  points  in  the  service  the  office  has  made  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations, which  will  be  the  basis  of  future  developments.  For 
example,  the  proposed  plan  for  pumping  water  at  the  (Colorado  River 
Reservation  in  Arizona  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  bids  have 
been  received  and  opened.  At  the  Fort  Mohave  Reservation  surveys 
have  been  made  for  a  levee  to  protect  lands  against  overflow  from  the 
Colorado  River.  In  the  Tenino  Valley,  in  Oregon,  on  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation,  surveys  proved  that  the  cost  would  be  prohibi- 
tive for  reclaiming  the  1,500  acres  it  had  been  thought  might  be  made 
available. 

Reports  from  superintendents  in  all  parts  of  the  field  show  a  gen- 
eral alertness  concerning  the  Indians'  water  rights.  Proper  steps  are 
being  taken  to  establish  permanently  rights  which  might  be  called 
into  question.  For  example,  statements  have  been  prepared  regard- 
ing water  claims  for  all  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  and  filed  with  the 
Territorial  engineer.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Pudi>lo  Indians 
under  the  Albuquerque  school  utilize  water  for  8,000  acres  and  have 
96  miles  of  ditches  which  they  have  built  themselves.  In  our  efforts 
to  vest  adequate  water  rights  in  the  Indians  the  State  authorities  fre- 
quently cooperate,  as  in  Wyoming  at  the  Wind  River  Reservation, 
where  the  State  has  extended  the  time  for  final  proof  to  1915  and 
1916  because  of  the  large  amount  of  ditch  construction  necessary  in 
the  project,  and  at  Uintah,  Utah,  where  the  legislature  provided  for 
an  extension  of  time  to  1919. 

FORESTRY. 

The  resources  in  timber,  particularly  upon  some  of  the  reservations 
in  the  Southwest  and  from  Wisconsin  westward  to  the  coast,  are  a 
great  material  asset  of  the  tribes.  Revised  estimates  place  the  stand 
at  34,000,000,000  feet,  with  an  approximate  value  of  $76,000,000.  The 
forests  also  afford  a  considerable  means  of  employment  and  industrial 
training.  At  a  few  reservations  the  Indians  are  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  timber  lands  and  guard  them  zealously,  as  at  Mescalero,  in 
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New  Mexico,  where  the  Apaches  conserved  a  magnificent  forest  while 
lands  on  all  sides  were  being  devastated. 

Careful  studies  of  timber  resources  are  being  made  by  forest  ex- 
perts to  determine  the  methods  of  forest  conservation  b^  suited  to 
each  reservation,  and  more  particularly  to  secure  that  knowledge  of 
the  stand  by  species  and  quantities,  topographical  conditions,  trans- 
portation possibilities  and  market  conditions  necessary  to  an  intelli- 
gent handling  of  timber  sales;  and  wherever  large  sales  are  in  prog- 
ress or  in  contemplation,  trained  forest  assistants  are  being  placed. 
In  short,  every  effort  consistent  with  the  funds  available  is  being  put 
forth  to  secure  economical  utilization  of  the  forests  in  the  sole  interest 
of  the  Indian  owners. 

The  forest  work  is  rapidly  becoming  self-supporting.  An  important 
decision  of  the  CcHnptroUer  of  the  Treasury,  of  September  15,  1910, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  proper  cases, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  supplies  or  pay  the  salaries  of  employees  from  the 
proceeds  of  timber  cut  on  tribal  landa  In  time  it  may  be  expected 
that  where  there  are  important  tribal  forests,  the  annual  income 
from  forest  products  will  go  far  toward  meeting  all  expenses  of  the 
reservations.  By  adopting  uniform  contracts,  permits  and  other 
blanks,  by  issuing  m<»re  than  100  specially  prepared  pocket  maps  for 
use  in  the  field,  and  particularly  by  putting  out  a  set  of  general  regu- 
lations and  instructions  for  field  officers,  the  office  has  done  much 
during  the  year  toward  simplifying  questions  of  administration.  In 
the  field,  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines  has 
been  pushed,  especially  by  the  work  of  the  forest  guards;  for  ready 
commimication  gives  tiie  surest  means  of  protection  against  the  great 
peril  of  fire.  In  protecting  forests,  125  forest  guards — ^Indians 
wherever  practicable — ^have  been  employed,  assisted  by  the  regular 
Indian  police,  and  farmers  and  other  reservation  employees  when- 
ever necessary.  Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  follow  the 
example  set  at  Mescalero,  where  the  Indians  have  been  trained  by  the 
superintendent  into  an  effective  protective  force. 

During  the  present  season  there  has  been  little  damage  from  forest 
fires.  But  the  extensive  fires  of  the  summer  of  1910  entailed  heavy 
expenditures.  To  utilize  the  timber  in  burned  areas,  during  the  com- 
ing winter  11,000,000  feet  wiQ  be  cut  by  the  authorized  contractor 
at  Bad  River,  Wis.,  and  7,500,000  feet  at  Red  Lake  in  Minnesota,  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  Wherever  there  are  bodies  of  dead  and 
down  timber  and  of  overmature  timber,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  disposal  at  public  sale;  but  unless  advantageous  prices  can  be 
obtained  and  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  every  way  safeguarded, 
sales  are  not  completed;  where  other  disposal  is  not  clearly  more 
profitable,  the  Indians  themselves  are  encouraged  to  log  the  smaller 
bodies  of  their  timber. 
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No  considerable  sales  of  timber  were  made  during  the  year. 
Large  amoimts  were  offered  on  the  Flathead  Beservation,  the 
Jicarilla  Beservation,  and  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  did  not  bring 
satisfactory  bids.  To  supply  local  demands  small  sales  were  made 
at  many  points,  and  the  lumbering  operations  in  progress  for  some 
years  in  the  lake  States  were  continued. 

The  two  most  extensive  logging  operations  continued  through  con- 
tractors were  at  Bad  Biver,  Wis.,  and  upon  the  ceded  Chippewa  pine 
lands  in  Minnesota.  At  Bad  Biver  84,000,000  feet  were  cut,  yielding 
$503,000.  Upon  the  ceded  Chippewa  lands  over  80,000,000  feet  were 
cut,  yielding  $578,000. 

The  Neopit  project  on  Menominee  Beservation  in  Wisconsin  has  a 
status  of  its  own  in  that  the  Government  in  1908  built  a  large  lumber 
mill,  using  funds  of  the  tribe;  thus  the  Menominee  Indians  have 
become  the  owners  of  a  large  modem  mill  equipped  with  two 'band 
saws  and  a  band  resaw  and  capable  of  daily  putting  out  150,000  feet 
of  lumber.  A  modem  planing  mill,  too,  has  been  erected.  The 
Neopit  project  was  established  with  a  twofold  object — as  a  school  of 
industry  for  the  Indians  and  as  a  business  investment  to  earn  profits 
for  the  tribal  funds. 

As  an  aid  in  reducing  the  lumbering  cost  between  stump  and  mill, 
10  miles  of  logging  railroad  with  spurs  were  constructed  and 
equipped  with  50  cars  and  a  powerful  Lima  locomotive. 

Mature  timber  is  cut — ^pine,  hemlock,  and  hard  woods — under 
approved  methods  of  forestry  which  insure  reproduction;  the  aver- 
age amount  of  timber  cut  each  year  does  not  exceed  the  estimated 
annual  growth  of  the  whole  forest  The  mills  manufacture  lumber 
which  both  for  grade  and  finidb  has  an  unexodled  reputation  with 
the  trade  and  commands  the  highest  prices.  At  competitive  sales 
the  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  produced  are  sold  for  cash  to  the  high- 
est and  best  bidders. 

During  the  year  81,000,000  feet  of  timber  were  logged  and  27,500,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  were  manufactured;  almost  22,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  3,000,000  lath,  and  2,500,000  shingles  were  sold;  furthermore, 
1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  used  in  construction ;  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  there  was  on  hand  a  stock  of  finished  products  almost  equal  to 
the  shipments  made  in  the  year.  The  total  receipts  from  all  products 
was  $424,000,  showing  a  profit  of  $11,200,  the  first  net  profit  since  the 
inception  of  the  operation. 

As  a  school  of  industry  for  the  Indians,  the  project  is  succeeding. 
Two  himdred  and  five  Menominees  were  employed  on  the  operation 
each  quarter  of  the  year,  being  in  excess  of  38  per  cent  of  the  male 
members  of  the  tribe  over  18  years  of  age ;  and  on  the  average  there 
were  56  members  of  other  tribes,  or  in  all  261  Indians;  they  earned 
$67,000.    The  superintendent  reports  that  his  force  of  employees, 
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many  of  them  necessarily  green  hands  at  the  beginning,  is  becoming 
a  very  efficient  organization. 

Neopit  is  a  small  lumbering  town.  An  electric  power  plant  fur- 
nishes the  town  and  mill  with  light.  In  organizing  all  the  services 
of  a  modem  town  the  superintendent  has  taken  the  initiative;  for 
instance,  he  reports  that  he  has  five  trained  fire  crews  ready  to  respond 
at  any  moment,  and  by  actual  test  they  can  have  water  on  a  fire  in 
three  minutes  after  an  alarm.  For  the  Indians  buildings  are  being 
constructed  with  proper  regard  to  light,  air,  and  health. 

INDIVIDUAIi  INDIAN  MONEYS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  on  hand  $9,500,000  of 
money  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians.  These  funds  were  derived 
from  sales  of  land,  agricultural  and  grazing  leases  of  allotments, 
royalties  from  oil  and  gas  wells,  sales  of  timber,  earnings  of  outing 
pupils,  and  similar  sources.  Through  supervision  the  expenditure  of 
these  moneys  is  now  made  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  devel- 
oping independence  and  self-support.  For  instance,  if  an  Indian  is 
able  to  work  he  is  allowed  to  draw  from  money  to  his  credit  only  for 
purposes  that  increase  the  efficiency  of  himself  and  his  family.  Con- 
sequently, a  liberal  supervision  of  expenditures  has  not  only  in- 
creased the  Indians'  capital  in  property,  but  has  conserved  the  funds 
of  many  Indians  who  otherwise,  through  infirmity  or  age,  would  have 
become  dependent  on  the  Government  for  support. 

The  success  of  this  policy  of  liberal  supervision  has  been  especially 
apparent  during  the  fiscal  year.  Superintendents'  requests  for  au- 
thority to  approve  checks  disclose  Indians  occupying  modem  houses 
and  eager  to  improve  them,  profitably  farming  as  extensive  acreage 
as  their  progressive  white  neighbors,  and  supplying  themselves  with 
heavy  horses  and  good  grades  of  cattle. 

At  times  in  the  past  individual  moneys  have  been  sources  of  posi- 
tive harm;  for  traders,  encouraging  the  possessors  of  funds  to  ex- 
travagant and  useless  purchases,  have  inculcated  spendthrift  habits  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  purposes  of  the  Government.  The  depart- 
ment has  now  taken  very  decisive  steps  to  prevent  further  demoraliza- 
tion from  this  source.  On  December  17,  1909,  departmental  orders 
called  attenticm  to  the  regulation  which  requires  all  persons  dealing 
with  Indians  to  extend  credit  entirely  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  the 
earlier  announcement  by  this  office  that  no  credit  accounts  incurred 
after  July  1, 1909,  would  be  settled  from  funds  in  the  custody  of  the 
Indian  Office  unless  prior  authority  for  the  purchases  had  been 
granted  through  the  superintendent.  To-day  traders  who  extend 
credit  receive  their  money,  if  at  all,  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
themselves* 
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As  an  essential  step  in  this  policy,  the  office  last  February  called 
upon  the  superintendents  to  collect  and  transmit  every  claim  against 
Indians  for  whose  funds  the  office  might  in  any  measure  be  held 
responsible.  The  office  has  now  received,  examined,  and  classified 
over  180,000  claims,  aggregating  $1,695,000.  It  is  found  tliat  there 
are  about  2,500  creditors  and  33,000  Indian  debtors,  the  total  indebt- 
edness of  each  debtor  averaging  about  $52.  After  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  claims  against  each  Indian,  the  claims  that 
deserve  recognition  will  be  stated  on  the  record  of  this  office  as  just, 
and  where  the  debtor's  funds  permit,  the  office  will  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  see  that  the  Indians  pay  their  just  debts. 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  use  of  individual  money,  records 
show  that  between  January  1  and  June  30,  1911,  expenditures  were 
approved  for  Ponca  Reservation,  Okla.,  to  the  amoimt  of  $43,000. 
About  $10,000  of  this  sum  was  spent  for  houses  and  bams  and  their 
repairs,  $14,000  for  good  grades  of  work  horses,  and  $9,000  for 
wagons,  buggies,  implements,  and  harness.  During  the  same  period 
the  total  expenditure  approved  for  Standing  Bock,  N.  Dak.,  was 
about  $89,000,  of  which  $32,000  were  to  go  for  houses,  bams,  and 
repairs,  $12,000  for.  horses,  and  $8,000  for  implements  and  minor 
improvements  like  fences  and  windmills.  It  is  very  obvious  that  a 
wise  use  of  individual  moneys  quickens  industrial  development  of  the 
Indians. 

PATENTS  IN  FEE  AND  AIjLOTMENTS- 

There  is  ordinarily  so  little  legitimate  reason  for  Indians  alienating 
their  lands,  and  the  disposal  of  their  farms  so  effectually  thwarts  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  developing  self-support,  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  granting  patents  in  fee  unless  circumstances  clearly  show 
that  a  title  in  fee  will  be  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  applicant. 
A  substantial  class  under  this  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  com- 
prised, of  course,  of  those  who  are  making  a  living  in  other  indus- 
tries, or  are  honestly  trying  to  do  so.  Not  all  Indians  can  or  should 
become  farmers;  it  is,  however,  the  best  chance  of  the  majority.  It 
is  noticeable  that  industrious  Indians  who  actually  cultivate  their 
lands  seldom  apply  for  patents  in  fee.  Consequently,  as  the  great 
majority  of  applicants  belong  to  the  class  which  inclines  most  toward 
shiftlessness,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  past  the  greater 
number  of  successful  applicants  have  made  such  haste  to  sell  their 
land  that  they  have  got  considerably  less  money  than  they  would  have 
received  from  sales  through  the  superintendents.  In  a  period  of  idle- 
ness they  have  squandered  the  entire  proceeds,  and  in  a  short  time 
have  had  neither  land  nor  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  it,  but  in  fact 
have  been  morally  and  industrially  the  worse  for  ever  possessingiand. 
In  the  face  of  existing  evidences  of  carelessness  and  incompetence  any 
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liberal  prficy  of  giving  patents  in  fee  would  be  utterly  at  cross- 
purposes  with  the  other  efforts  of  the  Government  to  encourage  indus- 
try, thrift,  and  independence. 

As  an  incident  a  patentee  in  fee  becomes  a  citizen.  By  operation 
of  the  Dawes  Act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  888) ,  Indians  who 
received  trust  patents  became  citizens;  in  this  way  65,000  Indians 
attained  citizendiip  before  the  act  was  amended  by  the  act  of  May 
8,  1906.  Under  the  act  of  1906,  by  which  citizenship  aocompaxues 
only  a  patent  in  fee,  at  least  400  Indians  have  become  citizens.  As  all 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  made  citizens  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  whole  number  of  citizen  Indians  is  now  over  166,000.  As 
yet  the  possession  of  citiz^iship  is  a  potential  asset  only  to  most  of 
these  Indians ;  few  of  them  vote  or  take  other  part  in  the  affairs  of 
their  commimities.  Nevertheless,  their  citizenship  and  taxation,  so 
far  as  they  have  taxable  property,  have  enabled  the  office  to  take  a 
stand  for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  public  schools,  and  ulti- 
mately will  undoubtedly  bring  nearer  the  time  when  the  Indians  may 
become  in  fact  citizens  of  the  various  States. 

As  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  policy  of  getting  each  Indian 
family  upon  land  of  its  own,  and  into  the  process  of  making  a  civi- 
lized home  for  itself,  the  work  of  allotment  has  been  vigorously 
pushed  in  parts  of  the  Indian  country  where  Indians  remain  without 
individual  land  holdings.  The  year's  work  has  resulted  in  allotting 
approximately  2,000,000  acres  of  land  to  over  13,000  Indians.  With 
varying  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the  allotments  have  varied  from 
320  acres  of  grazing  with  40  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  several 
acres  of  timber,  at  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  to  the  very  small  tracts  at  Pala, 
Cal.,  where  it  was  possible  to  give  each  Indian  but  1.80  acres  of  irri- 
gsble  land  and  6  acres  of  dry  grain  land.  In  spite  of  the  small  area 
of  the  tracts  at  Pala,  the  climate  is  so  favorable  and  the  soil  is  so  pro- 
ductive, that  the  Indians  will  find  their  little  farms  sufficient  to  meet 
their  needs. 

At  Quinaielt,  Wash.,  conditions  make  it  questionable  if  the  Indians 
will  ever  become  successful  farmers.  For  many  generations  they 
have  been  expert  fishermen,  and  still  earn  $20,000  to  $30,000  annually 
from  their  catch  of  salmon.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  probable 
decline  in  the  fisheries,  it  is  wise  to  do  what  is  possible  in  turning 
these  Indians  toward  agriculture.  To  date,  690  Indians  have  been 
allotted  almost  65,000  acres.  As  another  resource  the  reservation  has 
very  valuable  timber  which  will  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribe. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  success  a  special  agent  has  had  in 

making  allotments  to  Papagoes  on  the  public  domain  in  Pima  and 

Pinal  Counties^  Ariz.    He  has  filed  applications  in  the  local  land 

offices  on  behalf  of  885  Indians  for  a  total  of  141,000  acres,  and  will 
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be  engaged  for  some  time  in  continuing  this  work,  as  there  are  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  of  these  Indians. 

In  some  parts  of  the  field  difficulties  have  temporarily  prevented 
the  completion  of  allotment.  After  many  Hopi  Indians  had  been 
tentatively  allotted  in  Arizona,  it  was  found  best  to  suspend  opera- 
tions until  definite  information  can  be  secured  concerning  resources 
in  water ;  for  without  adequate  supplies  of  water  the  Indians  could 
scarcely  gain  a  livelihood  on  their  lands. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  resources  in  underground  water  for  Hopi 
and  also  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  where  allotments  were  eusp^ided 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  General  Land  Office  had  not  yet  made 
original  surveys,  the  office  has  had  an  expert  from  the  Geological 
Survey  make  studies,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  a  well-drilling 
outfit  which  has  developed  five  good  wells  near  Hopi  Mesa  and  Keams 
Canyon,  Ariz.  These  wells  are  8^  inches  in  diameter.  They  will 
be  equipped  with  windmills  and  pumps,  stone  tanks  for  the  storage 
of  water,  and  troughs  for  watering  cattle  and  sheep.  This  develop- 
ment of  underground  water  in  desert  regions  has  been  so  successful 
that  two  more  drilling  outfits  were  purchased  in  June.  The  cost  of 
these  operations  for  the  year  was  $9^000. 

At  Blackfeet,  Mont.,  after  allotment  had  proceeded  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  were  not  selecting 
lands  which  would  be  benefited  by  the  irrigation  projects  under 
construction  for  them  by  the  Government.  The  allotting  agent  was 
immediately  instructed  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs  and  he 
reports  that  he  has  succeeded  and  expects  complete  adjustment  in 
accordance  with  recent  selections  by  October  1,  1911.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation  writes  that  the  Indians  have  now  so  se- 
lected their  allotments  that  they  will  command  almost  all  sources  of 
water  on  the  reservation.  For  the  2,500  Indians  on  this  reservation 
nearly  900,000  acres  will  be  required. 

In  connection  with  allotments  many  incidental  problems  involving 
other  parts  of  the  sendee  have  to  be  met.  For  instance,  at  Bad 
River,  Wis.,  a  number  of  Indians  have  not  received  land;  it  hap- 
pens, however,  that  vacant  tribal  lands  are  very  unevenly  timbered; 
some  quarter  sections  have  stands  of  very  valuable  timber,  whereas 
others  are  bare.  Under  these  conditions,  that  allotment  may  be  equit- 
able, it  is  now  hoped  that  legislation  can  be  procured  by  which  the 
timber  can  be  cut  and  the  proceeds  divided  pro  rata,  and  the  land 
allotted  for  purely  agricultural  purposes. 

The  statistical  data  on  file  at  this  office  show  that  roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  Indians  have  been  allotted.  When  allotment  at  a 
reservation  has  been  completed,  special  statutes  have  usually  provided 
for  opening  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement.  In  this  way  throughout 
many  districts  white  farmers  are  now  interspersed  among  the  In- 
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dians  to  the  Indians'  advantage,  for  even  crude  and  imperfect  exam- 
ples of  industry  and  thrift  invariably  have  had  their  influence ;  and^ 
in  truth,  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  who  have  become  neighbors 
to  the  Indians  are  capable  of  setting  high  standards  in  husbandry  and 
perseverance.  Hie  completion  of  allotments  incidentally  fumidies  a 
tribal  fund  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands. 

SAIiES  OF  LANB. 

The  great  policy  of  changing  the  Indian's  native  view,  of  bring- 
ing each  allotted  Indian  to  look  upon  some  piece  of  land  as  pecul- 
iarly his  individual  property,  and  to  make  it  a  means  of  self-support 
does  not  require  that  in  all  cases  all  the  land  should  be  inalienable 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  (jovemment's  trust  patent.  As  it  is 
no  part  of  the  Government's  policy  that  an  Indian  should  have  more 
land  than  he  can  utilize,  Ciongress  in  1902  provided  that  the  heirs 
of  deceased  allottees  might  sell  and  convey  the  land  they  inherited, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Under  this 
act  many  Indians  have  sold  their  inherited  lands  and  used  the  pro- 
ceeds to  improve  the  allotments  on  which  they  live.  In  1906  further 
legislation  was  passed  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
ascertain  the  legal  heirs  of  Indians  who  died  after  being  allotted 
subsequently  to  the  act,  and  either  to  cause  to  be  issued  to  the  heirs 
a  patent  in  fee  or  to  have  the  land  sold  and  a  patent  issued  to  the 
purchaser. 

In  1906  Congress,  also  provided  a  way  for  original  allottees  to  sell 
their  land,  by  vesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  power  to 
cause  a  patent  in  fee  to  be  issued  to  any  allottee  of  whose  com- 
petency to  manage  his  affairs  the  Secretary  was  satisfied.  In  1907  the 
Congress  went  further,  in  the  "  Noncompetent  act,"  permitting  the 
allottees  to  sell  their  lands  if  they  had  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Thus,  Indians  possessing  no  inherited  lands  have 
been  able  to  sell  part  of  their  allotments  to  obtain  money  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  remaining  lands. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  just  mentioned  and  under 
special  acts  affecting  only  limited  districts,  administrative  action  in 
this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  affected  340,000  acres,  of  which  the  lands 
covered  by  approvals  for  sale,  aggregating  150,000  acres,  were  dis- 
posed of  for  a  total  of  almost  $2,500^000,  or  an  average  of  $16  per 
acre. 

Another  method  for  alienating  allotments  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1910;  the  statute  allows  an  Indian  to  devise  his  trust  land 
if  he  is  over  21  years  of  age  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  approved  the  will.    After  a 
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year  of  operation  it  appears  that  the  act  should  be  amended,  for  at 
present  in  the  frequent  cases  where  the  devisees  are  minors  or  other- 
wise incompetent  they  may  alienate  the  land  at  will.  With  a  view  to 
retaining  in  trust  the  land  devised  in  such  cases,  an  amendment  to  the 
present  law  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress ;  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation the  devisee,  if  competent,  will  be  able  to  get  a  patent  in  fee  under 
the  act  of  May  8, 1906.  Under  the  act  of  1910  in  its  present  form  26 
wills  were  approved  during  the  year. 

This  act  of  June  25, 1910  (86Stat.  L.,855),  is  mandatory  in  requir- 
ing that  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  notice  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  determine  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  and,  in  case  they 
are  competent,  shall  issue  patents  in  fee.  This  act  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  work;  many  allotments  are  now  of  20  years'  standing; 
estates  are  contested;  and  the  questions  of  law,  and  particularly  of 
fact,  become  extremely  difficult,  largely  through  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing Indian  testimony  of  value.  As  allotments  have  been  made  on  55 
reservations,  and  upon  the  Winnebago  Reservation  alone — cxie  of 
the  smaller  reservations — there  are  600  heirship  cases,  the  work  to 
be  done  under  this  act  will  beccxne  one  of  the  greater  tasks  of  the 
office.  During  the  year  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  the  heirs  in 
approximately  800  cases. 

In  conducting  sales  of  Indian  land  the  office  has  inaugurated  a  plan 
which  results  in  saving  from  two  to  four  months  in  the  completion 
of  each  sale.  Immediately  after  the  department  approves  a  sale  and 
without  delay  through  waiting  for  a  patent  to  issue  from  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  the  superintendent  is  authorized  to  put  the  pur- 
chaser into  possession  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  the  purchaser 
is  required  to  deposit  the  purchase  price  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian. 
Because  of  this  change  in  routine  there  has  been  freer  competition  for 
lands,  with  corresponding  higher  prices. 

liEASES  OF  LAND. 

The  leasing  of  Indian  allotted  lands  raises  some  of  the  gi*avest 
questions  of  policy  with  which  the  Indian  Office  has  to  deal.  Under 
certain  conditions  leasing  is  of  real  use  to  the  Indians.  Where 
an  Indian  is  farming  a  substantial  amount  of  his  allotment  and  has 
not  capital  or  hands  enough  in  his  family  to  farm  more,  it  may  be 
advisable  for  him  to  lease  the  surplus,  provided  his  character  has 
reached  a  stage  where  the  coming  in  of  a  steady  rental  will  not  cause 
him  to  lessen  his  labors.  The  chief  question  in  a  case  like  this  lies 
between  leasing  and  sale.  If  he  can  get  a  good  price,  it  is  frequently 
better  for  him  to  sell  and  have  the  capital  value  of  his  surplus  land 
to  put  into  substantial  improvements  on  his  retained  farm.  The 
market,  however,  may  not  be  good  at  the  time,  or  he  may  also  desire 
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later  on  to  farm  this  surplus  himself,  and  lease  it  only  as  a  temporary 
measure. 

One  yery  important  factor  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to 
all  leased  land,  and  that  is,  that  although  wild  land  may  safely  remain 
idle  without  injuring,  through  spreading  of  weeds,  neighboring  land 
under  cultivation,  land  once  broken  up  must  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
of  the  community  at  large  be  kept  constantly  under  cultivation,  so 
that  land  once  leased  and  cultivated  must  either  be  kept  under  lease, 
farmed  by  the  owner,  or  sold  to  some  one  who  will  cultivate  it. 

Another  instance  where  leasing  is  frequently  desirable  is  where  an 
Indian  has  adopted  some  other  industrial  pursuit  than  farming. 
He  may  be  keeping  a  store  or  following  a  trade,  or  even  working 
out  as  an  unskilled  or  skilled  laborer.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  better 
for  him  to  lease.  He  may  well  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will 
wish  to  become  a  farmer,  or  he  may  be  making  a  good  home  for  him- 
self at  his  trade  at  some  distance  from  his  allotment,  and  prefer  to 
lease  for  a  time,  applying  his  rents  to  the  improvement  of  his  home, 
with  a  view  of  selling  ultimately.  Whether  in  such  a  case  he  should 
lease  or  should  sell  all  of  his  land  would  depend  on  the  circumstances 
in  each  particular  case.  For  some  Indians  it  is  undoubtedly  wise 
to  bum  all  bridges,  completely  sever  connection  with  the  reservation, 
and  turn  their  holding  there  into  money ;  with  others,  it  is  better  to 
do  this  as  to  part,  but  keep  at  least  a  homestead  as  a  reserve  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  they  do  not  succeed  outside,  or  prefer  to  change. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  cases,  such  as  the  sick  or  otherwise  in- 
capacitated Indians,  who  can  not  farm.  For  these  it  may  be  prefer- 
able to  lease  rather  than  to  sell. 

On  the  other  hand,  leasing  as  it  has  been  practiced  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  positive  detriment  to  the  Indians.  Until  an  Indian  is  well 
started  at  farming  or  a  trade,  a  steady  rental  from  his  land  is  one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  not  to  begin  to  work.  It  is  too  frequently 
the  case  that  an  Indian  lives  in  a  frame  house,  built  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  rental  of  most  of  his  lands,  in  idleness  and  economic  stagnation. 
He  is  there  assured  of  a  roof  over  his  head  and  of  sufficient  food  and 
clothing,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  be  too  many 
white  men  who  would  see  little  incentive  to  work  under  such  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  to  work  when  necessity  does  not  drive  is  one  of  the 
few  real  tests  of  a  very  high  state  of  civilization. 

In  its  efforts  to  train  the  Indians  to  transact  their  own  business 
affairs,  the  office  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of  allowing  Indians 
to  do  their  own  leasing  where  they  were,  after  careful  study,  con- 
sidered competent  for  that.  I  feel  that  this  is  very  likely  a  wise 
course  where,  under  the  general  lines  I  have  indicated  above,  it  is 
right  for  an  Indian  to  lease  at  all ;  but,  even  so,  I  think  we  have  prob- 
ably somewhat  overestimated  its  importance,  for  the  amount  of  real 
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business  training  that  an  Indian  gets  in  leasing  his  land  once  in  three 
or  five  years  is  comparatively  small.  In  tiie  past  year  over  2,200 
Indians  at  18  reservations  were  extended  the  privilege  of  making 
their  own  leases. 

For  other  lands  of  Indians  the  Government  approves  leases,  sub- 
leases, assignments,  and  the  like,  and  has  a  large  volume  of  such 
work  in  connection  with  oil  and  gas  lands  in  Oklahoma.  Oil  and 
gas  have  recently  been  discovered  on  restricted  allotted  lands  in  the 
Ponca  Reservation,  and  leases  for  5,000  acres  have  been  approved. 
On  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  too,  oil  and  asphalt  have  been  found. 
In  neither  section,  however,  does  present  development  indicate 
whether  the  industiy  will  be  profitable. 

The  amount  of  oil  produced  on  the  Osage  Reservation  almost 
doubled,  and  the  royalties  paid  to  the  tribe  increased  in  even  greater 
proportion,  as  the  price  of  oil  advanced.  A  large  number  of  wells 
produced  a  natural  flow  of  several  thousand  barrels  a  day.  In  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  restricted  lands,  but  agricultural  leases  more  than 
doubled. 

Under  amended  regulations  oil  leases  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
may  now  be  taken  for  10  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  oil  and  gas 
are  found  in  paying  quantities;  in  the  ordinary  case  the  royalty  for 
each  gas-producing  well  has  been  fixed  at  $300  per  year  in  advance, 
and  the  lessee  must  assume  an  alternative  covenant  either  to  drill  a 
well  within  a  year  or  pay  a  rental  of  $1  an  acre. 

In  reconmiending  the  approval  of  railroad  rights  of  way  across 
Indian  lands  allowed  by  acts  of  the  Congress  the  office  tries  to  keep  in 
view  both  the  immediate  rights  of  the  Indians  and  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  their  country.  In  connection  with  the 
rights  of  way  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway, 
schedules  of  damages  aggregating  approximately  $15,000  were  ap- 
proved for  land  at  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.,  and  Standing  Rock, 
N.  Dak.  At  Pyramid  Lake,  Nev.,  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  se- 
(^ured  a  right  of  way  extending  fifty  some  miles.  For  small  station 
grounds  and  rights  of  ways  of  a  few  miles  each  at  reservations  in  all 
parts  of  the  Indian  country  numerous  applications  were  approved. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  utilization  of  the  lands  given  the  Indians  and  the  whole 
industrial  development  of  the  race  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
education  of  the  children.  For  this  service  the  Government  main- 
tains a  special  system  of  schools;  during  the  year  there  were  228  day 
schools  corresponding  to  an  improved  form  of  rural  schools  in  white 
communities,  79  boarding  schools  on  the  reservations  to  which  chil- 
dren of  scattered  families  are  taken,  and  35  boarding  schools  at 
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places  away  from  reservations.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year 
reached  almost  24,500. 

The  number  of  children  in  public  schools,  both  under  contract  and 
as  entitled  to  the  facilities  of  public  schools,  more  than  doubled, 
increasing  to  6,900  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma,  and 
elsewhere  to  4,400;  thus,  there  were  more  than  11,000  Indian  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  As  conditions  in  Indian  homes 
improve,  the  present  opposition  upon  the  part  of  white  people  in 
many  quarters  to  the  presence  of  Indian  children  in  their  schools  will 
grow  less,  and  consequently  a  steady  increase  in  enrollment  may  be 
expected.  That  the  childr^  may  at  the  propw  time  be  ready  to  go 
from  our  schools  to  the  common  schools,  the  State  courses  of  study 
have  been  adopted,  and  as  part  of  the  effort  to  assimilate  Indian 
schools  to  public  schools  our  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  State  educational  affairs. 

In  mission  schools  there  have  been  4,300  Indian  pupils.  Thus  the 
whole  number  of  Indian  children  in  schools  of  every  character  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  89,800,  or  about  2,000  more  than  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Insistence  upon  every  eligible  child  being  in  school  was  one  part  of 
a  large  program  for  enhancing  educational  efficienqr.  The  whole 
field  was  divided  into  districts,  each  under  a  supervisor  who  is  a 
practical  educator  and  a  man  of  experience  in  the  Indian  schools. 
The  perfection  of  a  system  of  enrollment  and  transfer  completed  the 
downfall  of  the  discredited  practice  of  instructors  from  detached 
boarding  schools  visiting  reservations  to  solicit  and  collect  students. 

To  make  way  for  those  children  whose  needs  peculiarly  justify  our 
system  of  separate  schools,  all  children  are  being  eliminated  who  lack 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  Indian  blood,  or  who  have  access  to  public 
schools  at  their  homes.  A  large  number  of  ineligible  students  has 
been  found  in  nonreservation  schools ;  through  the  elimination  of  these 
students  many  thousand  dollars  will  become  available  for  educating 
Indian  children  who  stand  in  real  need  of  every  assistance  the  Gov- 
ernment can  extend.  The  meaning  of  the  proper  application  of  these 
funds  can  be  appreciated  if  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  still  at 
least  9,000  indigent  Indian  children  without  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Since  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  concerning  the  Indian 
race  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  make  it  function  industrially 
in  the  civilization  with  which  it  is  now  surrounded,  added  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  proper  industrial  education ;  in  particular,  out- 
lines for  simple  courses  have  been  issued  which  will  enable  teachers  in 
the  schools  to  instruct  every  boy  in  thq  rudiments  of  agriculture  and 
the  use  of  ordinary  implements  and  tools,  and  to  give  every  girl  some 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  and  manage  a  home. 
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To  attain  another  phase  of  the  same  purpose,  a  special  supervisor 
has  been  assigned  to  set  up  "  school  cities  "  in  the  larger  schools.  By 
organizing  the  children  in  the  more  characteristic  activities  of  rep- 
resentative government,  and  by  giving  them  a  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment, this  plan  brings  to  each  child  some  sense  of  public  duties  and  of 
the  form  and  purposes  of  the  Government  of  which  at  some  day  all 
Indians  will  become  active  citizens.  For  years  a  "  commonwealth '' 
of  this  sort  has  been  conducted  witli  striking  success  in  the  Indian 
school  at  Tulalip,  Wash. ;  the  plan  has  there  created  such  respect  for 
property  that  it  is  said  there  is  not  a  marked  book  or  a  defaced  build- 
ing or  piece  of  furniture  at  the  school. 

For  various  administrative  reasons  6  boarding  schools  and  17  day 
schools  were  closed.  The  governor  of  Utah  formally  accepted  for 
his  State  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds  at  Ouray  school  according  to 
the  offer  made  by  the  Congress,  and  the  governor  of  Colorado  similarly 
accepted  the  buildings  and  fixtures  of  the  Fort  Lewis  school  and  of  the 
Grand  Junction  school.  Each  of  these  schools  is  to  be  maintained 
by  the  State  as  an  institution  of  learning  to  which  Indian  students 
will  be  admitted  free  of  tuition  and  on  an  equality  with  white 
students. 

Originally  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  were  controlled  by  the  tribes,  who  entered  into 
contracts  with  private  persons  to  conduct  the  instruction.  Through 
a  gradual  change  from  this  situation  the  Government  has  for  some 
years  had  cc«nplete  charge,  and  the  latest  reorganization,  effected 
last  year  under  a  special  supervisor  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee, 
proved  most  successful.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the 
buildings  sound  and  healthful  and  to  give  instruction  that  will  pre- 
pare the  children  for  useful  and  industrious  lives  upon  their  farms  or 
at  other  work. 

In  Oklahoma  three  school  superintendents  were  employed  for  the 
double  purpose  of  establishing  day  schools  and  of  encouraging  at- 
tendance of  Indians  at  public  schools.  Tuition  was  paid  for  about 
3,700  Indian  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  at  the  rate  of 
12^  cents  a  day  of  actual  attendance.  Very  f ortimately  for  the  plan 
of  placing  all  possible  Indians  in  public  schools,  the  supervisor  re- 
ports that  in  very  few  localities  is  there  race  prejudice  against  the  co- 
education of  whites  and  Indians;  the  Oklahoma  constitution  gives 
the  Indian  an  equal  status  with  the  whites  in  educational  privileges. 

EMPLOYEES. 

In  round  numbers  6,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  Field  Serv- 
ice^ about  80  per  cent  of  whom  were  Indians.  A  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  force  was  directly  connected  with  school  work;  the 
remainder  dealt  more  particularly  with  adult  Indians  in  connection 
with  their  lands,  industries,  and  homes. 
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The  number  of  changes  that  occurred  among  employees,  amount- 
ing to  over  9,000,  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  By  the  9,000  changes  but  one-half  the  same  number  of  posi- 
tions were  affected,  and  it  is  true  that  the  majority  were  posts  of 
minor  importance ;  but  in  at  least  1,000  positions  where  local  experi- 
ence and  continui^  of  service  are  of  positive  value  new  incumbents 
had  to  become  adjusted.  Of  3,700  appointments  600  were  through 
certification  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  after  competitive  exami- 
nation, and  1,900  were  persons  excepted  from  examination  either 
because  the  annual  salaries  did  not  exceed  $300  or  because  appointees 
were  Indians.  In  fact,  these  appointments  included  700  Indian  police- 
men, 150  Indian  judges,  and  100  Indian  interpreters.  Furthermore, 
there^  were  450  laborers  and  kindred  unclassified  employees.  The 
other  appointees  were  temporary.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  wives  of  regular  employees  are  given  noncompetitive 
examinations  for  minor  positions  at  their  husbands'  places  of  employ- 
ment, and  all  Indians  are  entitled  to  similar  examination  for  positions 
throughout  the  service.  After  such  noncompetitive  examination  there 
were  39  appointments,  14  of  the  appointees  being  Indians.  Of  3,700 
separations  from  the  service  about  2,000  were  resignations  and  467 
were  dismissals;  all  but  19  of  the  dismissals  were  either  from  minor 
positions  that  are  excepted  from  civil-service  examination  or  from 
unclassified  positions.  The  other  1,233  persons  who  were  separated 
from  the  service  occupied  temporary  positions  which  were  subse- 
quently filled  with  regular  employees. 

It  will  be  observed  that  7,400  changes  in  personnel  have  been 
accounted  for.  The  remaining  1,600  changes  were  promotions,  re- 
ductions, and  transfers  within  the  service. 

The  office  receives  many  declinations  from  persons  certified  by  the 
civil  service  from  schedules  of  eligibles ;  only  53  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons certified  and  tendered  positions  indicated  willingness  to  accept. 
Until  the  office  can  promise  more  adequate  compensation  for  the 
services  required  of  employees  there  wUl  be  little  relief  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  accompany  the  present  large  number  of  transfers,  res- 
ignations, and  declinations  of  appointment.  An  ideal  in  personnel 
can  be  approached  only  if  there  is  competition  for  the  lower  grades 
of  positions  in  which  employees  may  be  tested  and  prepared  for  pro- 
motion to  places  of  broad  responsibility. 

Promotions  are  based  upon  merit  as  disclosed  by  achievement.  A 
detailed  record  is  kept  of  the  efficiency  of  every  employee  in  the  field. 
In  1911,  16  superintendents  were  promoted  to  the  management  of 
larger  schools,  because  they  had  demonstrated  ability  to  deal  with 
problems  of  increased  importance;  19  superintendencies  were  filled 
by  promotion  from  lower  ranks,  such  as  principal,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  chief  clerk;  and  three  superintendencies  were  filled  with 
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men  transferred  from  other  services  of  the  Gh>vemment  where  th^ 
had  shown  marked  ability. 

While  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  cooperated  heartily  with 
the  office,  it  has  been  unable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  eligibles 
for  the  lower  grades  of  positions,  such  as  cooks,  matrons,  carpenters, 
and  blacksmiths.  In  course  of  time  this  condition  will  be  remedied, 
as  Indians  in  greater  numbers  are  entering  these  minor  positions,  in 
which  they  render  very  good  service.  Indians  are  also  rising  through 
the  grades,  several  of  them  having  reached  the  position  of  superin- 
tendents of  reservations.    They  are  doing  excellent  work. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIRS. 

As  the  annual  deterioration  of  the  buildings  used  in  the  field  ranges 
from  1  per  cent  in  the  most  durable  materials  to  20  per  cent  on  the 
most  perishable  building  materials  in  unfavorable  climates,  the  item 
of  repairs  alone  is  large.  The  approximate  value  of  school  and 
agency  plants  is  $8,500,000.  At  the  same  time  there  is  constant  need 
for  new  construction.  The  funds  available  for  new  buildings  and 
repairs  approximated  $700,000. 

Wherever  work  was  within  reasonable  distance  of  building  and 
trade  centers,  efforts  were  made  to  interest  local  contractors.  At 
every  place  where  this  has  been  tried  local  builders  underbid  others 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  office  is  often  confronted,  however, 
with  the  necessity  of  erecting  buildings  at  remote  places  where  only 
contractors  with  large  capital  can  operate. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  our  building  operations,  and  the 
size  of  many  structures,  temporary  superintendents  of  construction 
are  employed ;  wherever  a  regular  employee  is  sufficiently  competent 
in  knowledge  of  building  materials,  house  equipment,  systems  of 
water,  sewer,  and  lighting,  and  in  the  computation  of  quantities,  he  is 
appointed;  otherwise  suitable  superintendents  are  secured  through 
the  Civil  Service  Comihission.  Permanency  in  this  force  of  em- 
ployees would  heighten  its  efficiency. 

On  the  Colorado  Kiver  Keservation  in  Arizona,  cottage  dormitories 
have  been  constructed  as  an  experiment.  Each  building  is  70  feet 
long  by  40  feet  wide,  with  ordinary  porches  at  the  front  and  sleeping 
porches  at  the  rear,  and  are  one  story  in  height,  with  12-foot  ceilings. 
Each  dormitory  is  complete  and  independent  in  itself,  containing 
kitchen,  dining  room,  sitting  room,  rooms  for  employees,  and  bath- 
rooms, and  will  accommodate  20  children.  The  design  and  construc- 
tion of  these  dormitories  make  them  adaptable  to  all  climates.  Plants 
for  day  schools  which  were  built  were  provided  with  rooms  for  in- 
dustrial work  and  with  lavatory  and  bathing  facilities.  The  increased 
opportunities  for  industrial  training  and  for  cleanliness  well  justify 
the  additional  cost  of  this  equipment.    For  new  dormitories  and  fop 
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additions  to  old  buildings,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  screened  sleep- 
ing porches  were  built ;  in  front  of  the  wire,  canvas  curtains  were  hung 
to  be  dropped  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  for  protection  from  storms. 
By  reason  of  a  new  regulation  requiring  500  instead  of  400  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  for  each  pupil,  readjustments  were  made.  In  short,  it 
has  been  the  policy  to  make  every  structural  change  which  will  aid  the 
campaign  for  health  that  is  being  waged  by  all  branches  of  the  service. 
For  the  sake  of  durability  and  economy  concrete  was  much  used, 
under  specifications  from  the  office,  to  take  the  place  of  brick  and 
stone  masonry,  especially  in  foundations.  At  places  where  suitable 
local  stone  could  not  be  had  concrete  was  also  used  for  sills,  drip- 
stones, and  gutters.  In  a  portion  of  the  shop  building  at  the  Cui^- 
man  School,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  reenforced  concrete  was  employed,  and 
will  be  used  for  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  a  large  gymnasium  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  same  school.  In  working  concrete  for 
ordinary  purposes  Indian  labor  has  proved  efficient  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  masons. 

PURCHASE  OP  SUPPIilES. 

In  maintaining  the  activities  of  the  service  the  office  annually 
purchases  supplies  costing  well  over  $4,000,000.  For  all  purchases, 
except  items  required  in  exigencies,  advertisements  are  made  for 
bids.  The  goods  are  usually  delivered  at  our  warehouses  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  or  at  factories, 
and  distributed  to  the  field.  To  avoid  duplication  and  unnecessary 
expense,  such  as  has  existed,  bids  on  the  supplies  for  1912  were 
opened  in  the  spring  at  Chicago  and  Omaha,  and  in  the  fall  they 
were  opened  at  Chicago.  While  the  intention  is  to  change  somewhat 
the  point  or  points  of  lettings  from  year  to  year,  the  purpose  is  to 
confine  the  lettings  in  each  year  to  not  more  than  two  points.  In  this 
way  bidders  were  enabled  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  submitting  bids 
and  samples  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  Government 
saved  the  expense  of  duplicate  inspection  of  samples  of  several  classes 
of  goods.  There  has  been  greater  competition,  with  its  attendant 
advantage  to  the  Government  in  a  lower  range  of  prices.  The  num- 
ber of  bids  on  coal  increased  by  95  per  cent;  on  piece  goods  and  cloth- 
ing, 52  per  cent;  and  on  agricultural  implements,  76  per  cent.  To 
facilitate  matters  bids  were  abstracted  and  contracts  sent  out  directly 
from  the  warehouses  by  a  clerical  force  detailed  from  the  office  at 
Washington.  As  a  reform  that  will  heighten  competition,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  have  the  disbursing  officers  at  each  warehouse 
on  the  delivery  of  contracted  goods  pay  for  them,  instead  of  submit- 
ting the  bUls  to  this  office  for  settlement  through  the  Treasury. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  every  advantage  our  system  of  ware- 
houses affords,  superintendents  were  required,  before  asking  authority 
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to  purchase  supplies,  to  secure  quotations  both  from  their  local  deal- 
ers and  through  the  nearest  warehouse,  and  to  submit  these  full  data 
to  the  office.  As  a  consequence  the  office  has  been  able  to  give  intelli- 
gent consideration  to  every  proposed  expenditure,  arrive  at  the  lowest 
cost  at  destinaticm  with  freight  at  land-grant  rates,  and  order  fhe 
purchase  accordingly.  Furthermore,  whereas  certain  articles  requir- 
ing special  manufacture  have  been  bought  yearly,  they  will  be  struck 
from  the  schedules  except  for  the  few  purposes  for  which  no  other 
article  will  do  as  well.  In  the  stead  of  these  costly  goods  corre- 
sponding trade  articles  will  be  substituted. 

EconcHny  in  smaller  ways  is  being  enforced  at  every  point.  By 
way  of  example,  steel  barrels  were  bought  in  which  to  ship  gascdine 
and  kerosene.  The  former  practice  was  to  require  the  contractor  to 
put  these  commodities  into  tin  cans  and  case  the  cans  in  wood. 
Although  the  first  cost  of  the  steel  barrels  offset  the  immediate  sav- 
ing on  the  contractor's  price  for  gasoline  and  kerosene,  the  fact  that 
the  barrels  can  be  used  repeatedly  for  years  indicates  a  saving  of  a 
considerable  sum. 

In  order  to  bring  the  final  cost  of  all  goods  to  a  minimum,  informal 
bids  for  freight  were  asked  of  railways  that  o(Hnpete  on  shipments. 
To  the  railroad  which  offers  the  best  rates  the  whole  of  our  freight 
shipments  between  competitive  points  will  be  given.  Although  this 
plan  has  not  yet  been  completely  worked  out,  it  promises  success. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  UCQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  direct  and  incalculable  injury 
to  Indians  in  undermining  health  and  in  making  them  undependable 
as  workmen.  Moreover,  it  furnishes  to  designing  white  men  a  con- 
venient meaps  for  carrying  out  questionable  purposes.  During  the 
year  every  effort  was  used  to  enforce  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic. 

To  prosecute  widespread  protective  operations  $70,000  have  been 
available.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  cases  were 
brought  to  trial,  resulting  in  1,168  convictions,  265  dismissals,  34 
acquittals,  and  6  hung  juries.  In  other  words,  convictions  were 
secured  in  a  fraction  under  80  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Throughout  the  country  the  necessity  of  keeping  Indians  from 
securing  intoxicants  is  being  appreciated.  In  California,  Lassen 
County  considered  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  alike 
to  full  and  mixed  bloods,  and  the  town  of  Upper  Lake,  at  which  we 
have  an  agency,  voted  for  prohibition.  In  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Minnesota,  discussed  at  length  a  little  later  on,  the  railways 
have  given  their  cooperation ;  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Railroad  issued  instructions  to  its  employees  forbidding  ship- 
ments of  intoxicants  into  the  territory  concerned.    The  Legislatures 
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of  California,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  had  under  con- 
sideration amendments  to  their  present  laws  against  the  sale  of 
liqaor  to  Indians,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  rendered 
a  decision  upholding  the  legality  of  the  State  law  forbidding  the 
traffic.  At  Bad  River,  Wis.,  the  Indians  themselves  have  taken  a 
stand;  their  business  coimcil  petitioned  the  city  of  Ashland  to  close 
certain  saloons  and  to  issue  no  new  licenses. 

A  relatively  new  intoxicant  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  form  has 
come  into  favor  with  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  From 
a  cactus  growing  wild  in  the  arid  regions  of  old  Mexico  just  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  the  crown  is  cut  off  and  dried,  becoming  the  peyote 
bean  of  commerce.  Among  the  tribes  it  is  commonly  known  as  mes- 
cal. As  these  beans  sell  for  $3  or  $4  a  thousand,  and  three  or  four 
beans  suffice  to  give  the  full  effects  of  the  intoxicating  drug  in 
peyote,  indulgence  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  office  has  been  gathering  information  from  every  available 
source  concerning  the  effect  of  the  peyote  bean  but  still  experiences 
some  difficulty  in  getting  complete  information.  Nevertheless,  the 
information  now  at  hand  concerning  the  physiological  and  socio- 
logical results  of  the  use  of  this  drug  is  such  that  the  office  will  in 
every  way  practicable  prevent  the  Indians  from  indulging  in  it 
further.  The  physiological  and  toxic  action  of  peyote  places  it  in 
the  same  general  class  with  opium,  cocaine,  Indian  hemp,  and  chlo- 
ral hydrate.  The  alkaloids  in  peyote  act  upon  the  central  nervous 
system.  Tliis  action,  if  repeated,  unquestionably  results  in  a  fixed 
habit.  The  normal  functions  of  the  human  body  can  not  be  inter- 
fered with  at  frequent  intervals  by  such  an  agent  as  peyote  without 
serious  injury  resulting.  As  used  by  the  Indians,  peyote  is  always 
taken  in  very  considerable  quantities,  invariably  sufficient  to  produce 
drug  intoxication. 

Even  if  the  physiological  effects  of  this  drug  were  not  serious,  its 
use  would  have  to  be  prohibited  for  the  same  sociological  reasons  as 
have  led  the  Government  strongly  but  tactfully  to  modify  Indian 
dances.  As  is  well  known,  exercises  which  the  Indians  consider  of 
a  religious  nature  are  made  the  occasion  of  taking  the  drug.  These 
meetings  are  held  as  often  as  once  a  week  and  invariably  last  through- 
out the  night.  The  time  occupied  in  going  to  these  meetings,  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  all-night  seances,  and  consequent  nervous 
languor  and  exhaustion,  very  considerably  encroach  upon  the  time 
that  should  normally  be  devoted  to  work.  Furthermore,  the  effects 
of  the  drug  in  making  the  Indian  contented  with  his  present  attain- 
ments seriously  interfere  with  his  progress  by  cutting  off  from  him 
the  possibility  of  healthful  asoiration. 
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LiaxrOR  TRAFFIC  IN  MINNBSOTA. 

The  suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  in  Minnesota  re- 
ceived a  very  severe  setback  during  the  year.  The  activities  of  the 
service  there  had  been  increasingly  devoted  to  exclusion  of  liquor 
from  territory  immediately  adjoining  reservations  and  Indian  set- 
tlements, as  well  as  from  the  reservations  and  settlements  themselves. 
The  administrative  justification  of  this  policy  needs  no  argument; 
its  legal  justification  was  a  provision  contained  in  each  of  a  series  of 
treaties  by  which  the  different  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  just  prior 
to  and  during  the  Civil  War,  ceded  some  of  their  lands  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  accepted  reservations  and  other  considerations  in  lieu 
thereof. 

•  This  provision,  while  varying  slightly  in  the  different  treaties, 
guaranteed  to  the  Indians  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  liquor  into  Indian  country  should  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory  as  well  as  to  tliat 
retained.  Some  of  these  ceded  lands  immediately  adjoined  Indians' 
homes  and  others  were  remote  and  now  contain  only  white  settle- 
ments and  towns. 

Acting  under  these  laws  and  treaties,  I  made  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  keep  liquor  away  from  the  Indians.  I  realized  that  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  letter  of  the  law  would  involve  not  only  this,  but 
also  the  prevention  of  its  introduction  into  any  part  of  the  ceded 
territory,  which  covered  two-thirds  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  in- 
cluded many  large  towns  and  cities,  among  them  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. I  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  throughout  the  whole 
territory  for  two  reasons — first,  because  the  office  had  not  the  money 
or  the  men  to  see  that  any  orders  given  to  that  effect  were  carried 
out;  and,  second,  because,  in  the  case  of  laws  passed  so  long  ago  to 
meet  conditions  which  had  now,  as  to  a  great  extent  of  the  territory,  ut- 
terly changed,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  begin  by  doing  what  would 
bring  about  in  the  quickest  possible  time  the  complete  protection 
which  the  laws  extended  to  our  wards,  the  Indians.  I  felt  that  after 
I  had  used  every  cent  of  money  and  every  man  at  my  disposal  to 
bring  this  result  about  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
immediate  duty  toward  the  wider  territory  and  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. I  felt,  and  have  always  felt,  that  while  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Indian  Office  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  liquor  away 
from  the  Indians,  it  was  no  part  of  its  duty,  unless  under  direct  and 
unequivocal  order  of  statute,  to  keep  liquor  away  from  white  men, 
or  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  temperance  or  prohibition  move- 
ments in  white  neighborhoods,  even  in  those  situated  closely  to  the 
Indians,  provided  those  communities  saw  to  it  that  the  Indians  were 
not  debauched  or  tempted. 
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Actmg  according  to  this  policy,  the  office  bent  its  first  energies 
toward  closing  saloons  and  arresting  bootleggers  who  conveyed  liquor 
into  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Indians.  When  we  had  closed 
the  saloons  in  one  town  that  did  this,  we  went  to  the  next  town,  not 
taking  the  time  to  deal  with  saloons  which  were  rigorously  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  State  which  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 
But  this  course  involved  us  in  so  many  charges  of  discrimination, 
and  it  was  so  difficult  to  sift  the  totally  unjust  charges  from  those 
that  might  have  had  some  element  of  justice,  that  we  decided  to 
abandon  this  policy,  and  to  mark  out  that  part  of  the  whole  ceded 
territory  which  immediately  surrounded  reservations  which  had  in 
it  the  largest  number  of  towns  that  were  notoriously  selling  to 
Indians. 

I  drew  this  line  because  I  knew  that,  as  to  the  territory  within  it 
which  immediately  and  vitally  affected  the  Indians,  we  had  money 
and  men  enough  to  enforce  the  law.  The  office  gave  notice  that  the 
saloons  witiiin  this  territory  would  be  closed.  Pending  consideration 
of  the  strong  protests  that  arose  from  the  communities  involved, 
the  date  was  put  forward  a  month,  and  after  further  consideration 
of  all  the  issues  involved,  the  department  decided  on  October  7, 1910, 
that  the  liquor  provisions  of  these  treaties  should  be  put  in  force 
throughout  the  whole  ceded  territory,  involving  a  large  part  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  persons  or  territory. 

This  order  naturally  aroused  even  more  violent  protests  than  before, 
because  it  affected  over  two-thirds  of  the  State,  in  a  very  large  part 
of  which  no  Indian  question  whatever  was  involved. 
•  In  some  of  the  treaties  there  was  an  authorization  for  the  Presi-r 
dent,  by  Executive  order,  to  change  the  boundaries ;  in  others,  only  by 
the  action  of  the  Congress  could  a  change  be  effected.  On  February 
16, 1911,  the  President  modified  the  treaties  where  he  had  the  power, 
and  made  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  the  others.  The  effect 
of  this  wise  action  if  supplemented  by  future  congressional  action 
will  be  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  liquor  provisions  of  the  treaties 
to  that  portion  of  the  ceded  territory  immediately  adjoining  Indian 
homes,  and  thus  to  retain  all  of  the  law  that  was  valuable  to  the 
Indians.  The  regulation  of  liquor  traffic  in  those  portions  of  the 
ceded  territory  remote  from  the  Indians,  and  inhabited  exclusively 
by  whites  will  be  left,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  State,  thus  repealing  all 
of  the  law  that  could  in  any  way  be  properly  objectionable  to  the 
Whites.    The  Congress  adjourned  without  action. 

The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  institution  of  a  suit  by 
certain  liquor  dealers  seeking  to  enjoin  the  officers  of  the  Department 
from  interfering  with  their  business.  A  temporary  injunction  was 
granted  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
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Court  for  decision.  Although  this  case  does  not  directly  involve  any 
territory  except  that  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  the  decision  will  in 
all  probability  control  by  analogy  in  all  the  ceded  territory,  except 
that  covered  by  the  treaty  of  1863  which  relates  to  the  territory 
surrounding  the  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  granting  the  temporary  injunction 
was  in  substance  that  the  act  admitting  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  in 
1858,  contained  the  usual  provision  that  Minnesota  was  admitted  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union;  that  neither 
that  act  nor  the  enabling  act  of  1857  nor  the  State  constitution  con- 
tained any  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  State  under  the  former 
treaties;  that  one  of  the  well-recognized  powers  of  the  other  States 
was,  and  is,  the  police  power  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  liquor  within 
its  borders— hence,  that  the  provision  of  the  treaty  was  repealed  by 
implication. 

Minnesota  has  admirable  State  laws  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians,  and  all  that  we  are  able  to  do  until  this  matter 
now  in  court  is  settled  is  to  present  such  evidence  as  we  find 
to  the  State  authorities,  for  their  action  in  the  State  courts. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

Marriage  and  divorce  continue  to  raise  many  perplexing  questions 
of  law,  but  imder  circumstances  that  indicate  decided  progress.  The 
determination  of  property  rights  in  heirship  cases  is  bringing  home 
to  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  complying  with  State  laws  concerning 
marital  relations.  Thus  the  economic  development  that  is  taking 
place  is  having  its  effect. 

Throughout  the  reservations  general  conditions  of  law  and  order 
have  been  good.  Through  the  efforts  for  suppression  on  the  part  of 
superintendents,  gambling  has  steadily  decreased  for  at  least  two 
years.  The  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  by  Indians  have 
been  only  such  as  may  be  expected  in  established  communities  with 
much  more  elaborate  organization  than  exists  on  the  reservations. 

INSPECTION.  • 

To  keep  every  part  of  the  Field  Service  alert  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  the  office,  and  to  stop  abuses  before  they  could  grow, 
18  traveling  supervisors  visited  every  part  of  the  field  as  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  office.  One  or  more  of  them  inspected  every  juris- 
diction; in  all  they  submitted  440  reports.  Eight  members  of  this 
staff  gave  their  attention  chiefly  to  supervising  schools;  seven  were 
employed  in  making  investigations ;  two  looked  after  matters  of  con- 
struction and  engineering;  and  one  scrutinized  allotment  of  land. 
Upon  this  force  of  supervisors  falls  the  task  of  seeing  that  we  lose 
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nothing  we  have  gained  and  of  preparing  and  pointing  the  way  for 
new  progress. 

It  is  essential  that  the  supervisors,  in  a  most  whole-hearted  fashion, 
should  cooperate  with  one  another  and  should  have  a  distinct  unity 
of  purpose  in  putting  into  operation  each  policy  of  the  ofSoe.  To 
make  the  teamwork  the  supervisors  have  already  shown  still  more 
powerful,  they  met  in  conference  at  Denver  in  September,  1910.  The 
benefits  of  that  meeting  were  so  obvious  that  they  were  again  called 
together  at  Washington  in  June,  1911,  in  order  that  the  office,  too, 
might  have  the  advantage  of  their  exchange  of  criticisms,  experi- 
ences, and  ideas.  The  result  was  that  all  parts  of  the  service  were 
subjected  to  the  keenest  analysis,  and  faults  and  excellencies  were  dis- 
cussed in  most  intimate  ways.  The  supervisors  are  chosen  for  their 
experience,  their  breadth  of  view,  and  their  initiative.  In  their 
rounds  the  coining  year  it  can  be  confidently  expected  they  will 
heighten  the  esprit  de  corps  they  have  already  helped  to  arouse  and 
encourage,  and  that  every  employee  in  the  service  will  in  some  degree 
feel  the  influence  of  these  two  conferences. 

OFFICE  METHODS. 

Because  of  the  large  interests  involved  and  the  multiplicity  and 
complexity  of  financial  transactions,  the  high  efficiency  of  ihe  Finance 
Division  of  the  office  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  division  and 
the  Division  of  Methods  are  indispensable  and  often  unrecognized 
aids  to  the  office  and  the  whole  service  in  producing  tangible  results. 

The  bookkeeping  section  has  been  completely  reorganized  during 
the  year  and  many  obsolete  methods  discarded.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  made  an  extended  examina- 
tion of  our  system  in  bookkeeping  and  have  used  our  system  of 
accounting  as  the  basis  of  their  Circular  No.  14. 

The  section  of  accounts  examines  all  disbursing  officers'  accounts. 
The  fact  that  there  are  217  disbursing  officers  will  somewhat  indicate 
the  amount  of  work  this  section  has  to  accomplish.  To  facilitate 
relations  with  the  field  officers,  the  practice  of  taking  exceptions  to 
mere  technicalities  has  been  stopped.  This  has  not  only  eliminated  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  officers  who  were  honestly 
striving  to  perform  their  duties,  but  has  also  done  away  with  much 
waste  of  time  and  effort  in  the  office  without  any  lowering  of  high 
business  standards.  Because  of  increased  work  in  this  section  in 
examining  the  constantly  growing  collections  and  deposits  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  money  a  new  form  of  handling  these  fimds  has  recently 
been  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  claims  sections,  too,  efforts  are  being  made  to  expedite  rou- 
tine and  to  lessen  expense.  In  this  section  claims  for  contract  sup- 
plies, transportation,  and  the  like,  not  paid  by  disbursing  officers,  are 
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examined  and  then  sent  to  the  Treasury  D^artment  for  payment  by 
warrant.  A  plan  now  in  operation  of  having  disbursing  officers  pay 
a  certain  part  of  these  claims  has  given  gratifying  results  to  the 
office  and  satisfaction  to  public  creditors;  for  the  old  methods  neces- 
sarily involved  mudi  delay  in  payment. 

Handling  all  incoming  and  ou^oing  mail,  keeping  the  very  ex- 
tensive files,  doing  all  stenographic  work,  and  constantly  endeavcnring 
to  improve  the  methods  of  the  office,  the  Methods  Diviaon  is  our  me- 
chanical department.  Upon  it  falls  a  good  share  of  the  increased 
burden  from  the  intensified  activities  of  the  service  as  it  works  out 
its  problems. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  employees  of  the  (^ce  performed  a  total 
of  over  1,600  days'  overtime,  for  which  they  received  no  pay.  This  is 
an  av^age  of  nearly  7  days  f cm:  eadi  person  employed,  and  does  not 
include  the  great  amount  of  work  done  between  8  and  9  in  the  morn- 
ing and  4.30  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  no  records  of 
overtime  are  kept. 

In  our  files  are  the  original  documents  for  a  great  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indians  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  far  as  these  records 
have  suffered  from  time  and  wear  they  are  being  restored ;  75  large 
boxes  of  unfiled  papers  are  being  sorted  and  filed ;  and  the  regular 
files  from  the  establishment  of  the  office  in  1824  are  being  mended, 
classified,  renewed,  and  placed  in  flat  files.  During  the  year  a  special 
appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been  available;  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  a  like  sum  will  be  necessary  before  this  work  can  be  completed. 

CURRENT  PROBIiEMS. 

There  are  several  problems  now  before  the  office  which  are  receiv- 
ing its  most  earnest  study.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  too  inchoate  a 
state  to  be  discussed  at  any  length  at  this  time.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  state  briefly  what  each  problem  is. 

At  the  southwestern  end  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  in  Ari- 
zona, it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  site  for  a  big  dam  and  reservoir, 
the  waters  impounded  by  which  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River 
between  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  and  down  to  and  on  the  Pima 
Reservation.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  applicant  for  a  right 
of  way  throu^  this  reservoir  and  dam  site.  The  railroad  desires 
a  grade  near  the  river.  Settlers  in  the  valley  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization, called  the  Casa  Grande  Valley  Water  Users'  Association, 
and  are  urging  that  the  railroad  be  made  to  take  a  grade  sufficiently 
high  so  that  no  possible  future  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
can  be  interfered  with.    On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  claimed  that 
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this  dam  is  a  project  absolutely  not  feasible.  The  whole  question 
is  receiving  the  most  thoroughgoing  study  with  a  view  to  protecting 
on  the  one  hand  all  the  rights  and  equities  of  the  Indians  and  the 
settlers,  and  on  the  other  of  not  delaying  or  imposing  undue  hardship 
on  railroad  development  of  the  country  through  making  demands  of 
the  railroad  based  on  the  needs  of  a  utilization  scheme  not  practicable. 

The  office  is  planning  this  fall  to  allot  their  whole  reservation  to 
the  Camp  McDowell  Indians,  who  live  on  the  Verde  Kiver  some 
distance  northeast  of  Phoenix.  This  will  be  done  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  any  of  their  lands  can  have  a  commercially  feasible 
irrigation  project  applied  to  them.  The  whole  question  of  water  for 
these  Indians  is  receiving  the  most  careful  study. 

Greronimo's  band  of  Apache  Indians,  now  mostly  descendants  of 
the  original  priscniers,  are  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department  at  Fort  Sill.  The  office  has  taken  the  position  that 
any  of  these  Indians  who  wish  to  remain  there  when  freed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department,  as  it  is  urgently  hoped  that 
they  will  soon  be,  should  be  allotted  there;  but  that  any  who  wish 
may  make  homes  among  their  relatives  on  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion, or  at  any  other  place  they  may  choose  where  we  can  provide 
for  them.  The  alternative  should  be  absolutely  voluntary  with  the 
Indians. 

On  the  Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington  is  a  very  complex 
question  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  provide  these  Indians  with 
water.  The  present  plan,  which  has  been  before  the  Indians  for 
over  a  year,  is  that  if  they  do  not  have  the  means  otherwise  they 
should  sell  a  part  of  their  allotments  in  order  that  the  remainder 
mi^t  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  having  water  applied  to  it. 
For  various  causes,  which  are  now  under  investigation,  the  Indians 
have  not  taken  at  all  kindly  to  this  plan.  Any  other  plan  would 
involve  the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  construct  a  project. 

In  Oklahoma  the  price  of  oil  rose  during  the  year  from  40  to  48 
cents  per  barrel  and  is  50  cents  at  the  present  time.  The  price  is  still 
wholly  inadequate,  and  the  office  is  using  every  proper  endeavor  to 
bring  the  price  up  to  what  it  believes  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  product. 

The  affairs  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  particularly  those  in  New 
Mexico,  have  been  for  the  past  year  the  subject  of  very  careful  study. 
The  doubtful  legal  status  of  these  people  and  their  very  strong  per- 
sonality botlx  as  communities  and  as  individuals,  will  make  this  prob- 
lem m  the  coining  year  one  of  the  heaviest  with  which  the  office  has 
to  deaL 
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We  are  considering  the  right  disposition  of  over  one  and  a  half 
million  acres  in  southeastern  Oklahoma  known  as  the  proposed  for- 
est reserve,  which  covers  lands  tributary  to  the  Red  River,  and  the 
right  handling  of  which  would  undoubtedly  effect  great  savings  in 
the  necessary  frequent  dredging  of  the  river. 

We  believe  we  should  take  back  under  single  Indian  Office  adminis- 
tration several  million  acres  of  timbered  lands  on  Executive  order 
Indian  reservations  transferred  in  part  in  the  early  period  of  the 
year  1909  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  because  of  lack  of 
means  to  handle  them  as  they  should  be  handled  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Office.  Legislation  passed  subsequent  to  that  time  has  re- 
lieved this  defect  and  the  office  can  now  lay  its  plans  to  handle  these 
tracts  and  from  the  proceeds  of  timber,  cut  according  to  conservation 
principles,  make  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  reserva- 
tions involved  substantially  self-supporting  and  no  longer  a  burden 
on  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

THE  WHITE  EARTH  SITUATION. 

Immediately  after  original  discoveries  by  a  special  agent  of  the 
Indian  Office,  the  department,  in  the  suminer  of  1909,  sent  a  United 
States  Indian  inspector,  together  with  the  special  agent,  to  investigate 
further  the  affairs  of  the  White  Earth  Indians,  due  to  the  attempted 
alienation  of  lands  by  full-blood  and  minor  Indians  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  325,  853),  which  re- 
moved the  restrictions  from  lands  of  adult  mixed-blood  Indians  of 
the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  there  existed  hundreds  of  fraudulent 
conveyances  of  both  land  and  timber  of  full-blood  and  minor  Indians, 
and  the  question  of  protecting  the  interests  of  these  Indians  by 
actions  in  the  courts  was,  as  soon  as  the  facts  could  be  obtained, 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  assigned  to  the  work  Hon.  M.  C.  Burch,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General,  and  as  his  assistant  Hon.  E.  H.  Long, 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  with  offices  at  Detroit, 
Minn.  The  department  detailed  Mr.  J.  H.  Hinton  of  the  Indian 
Office  as  special  Indian  agent  to  assist 

During  the  past  year  901  equity  suits  have  been  filed.  About  60 
more  were  ready  to  be  filed  on  the  next  rule  day  of  the  court  after  June 
30, 1911.  About  125  cases  require  further  consideration  before  they 
are  ready  to  be  filed.  This  will  make  a  total  of  1,086  cases.  Since 
the  work  has  begun  18  mortgages  have  been  released,  7  quitclaim 
deeds  received,  1,800  acres  restored  to  the  Indians  without  decree  of 
any  court,  and  3  criminal  indictments  have  been  obtained  involving 
10  persons. 
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Meanwhile,  an  official  roll  showing  the  blood  status  of  White  Earth 
allottees  has  been  prepared  and  approved  by  the  department. 

It  is  believed  that  the  effective  work  which  is  being  performed 
mider  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  will  result  in  the  restora- 
tion  of  a  large  part,  if  not  all,«of  the  lands  involved  to  the  Indians 
to  whom  the  allotments  were  originally  made,  or,  in  case  of  their 
decease,  to  their  heirs.  Complete  success  means  the  recovery  of 
142,000  acres,  valued  at  over  $2,000,000,  and  for  timber  valued  at 
$1,755,000,  on  behalf  of  more  than  1,700  Indians,  forming  almost  84 
per  cent  of  the  White  Earth  allottees. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  this  work  has  naturally  developed,  and 
every  kind  of  effort  has  been  made  to  debauch  the  Indian 
testimony  on  which  the  recovery  of  these  valuable  holdings 
will  depend.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  also  come  from  innocent 
purchasers  residing  in  other  States  of  the  Middle  West,  who  are 
seeking  to  make  legitimate  purchases  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion. To  relieve  the  situation  as  much  as  possible,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Interior  Department  have  cooperated  in  issuing 
patents  in  fee  to  adult  mixed-blood  Indians  as  fast  as  possible  in  all 
cases  where  there  has  been  no  apparent  taint  of  fraud.  This  re- 
moves any  just  criticism,  which  could  at  any  time  be  made,  about  the 
action  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  burden  of  having,  as  the  cry 
was,  "generally  clouded  titles  in  that  country,"  is  placed  upon  the 
speculators  and  others  who  con3ummated  the  frauds,  rather  than 
upon  the  department,  which  is  protecting  the  Indians. 

MEXICAN  B:ICKAP00  INDIANS. 

The  long-pending  complicated  and  expensive  Mexican  Kickapoo 
cases  have  been  settled  in  the  Indians'  favor. 

The  Kickapoo  Indians  were  given  trust  allotments  of  80  acres 
each  near  Shawnee,  in  Oklahoma,  in  April,  1894,  subject  to  the  usual 
limitations  against  sale  or  encumbrance.  An  agitation  was  started 
shortly  afterwards  by  outsiders  to  move  such  of  these  Indians  as 
were  then  living  in  Oklahoma  to  Mexico  to  join  a  colony  of  Kicka- 
pooe  already  there,  in  the  hope  of  continuing  their  tribal  life 
unchecked  by  the  encroaching  tide  of  civilization. 

Subsequent  developments  have  shown  pretty  conclusively  that 
some  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  this  plan  were  not  actuated 
wholly  by  philanthropic  motives,  but  by  a  desire  to  get  these  valu- 
able allotments  for  themselves  as  cheaply  as  possible.  At  any  rate, 
they  argaed  that  the  success  of  their  plan  required  that  the  Okla- 
homa allotments  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  used  in  transporting  to  and  settling  these 
Indians  in  their  new  homes. 
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Under  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats.,  363),  removing  the 
restrictions  against  alienation  and  encumbrance  above  referred  to, 
the  movement  began  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  easily  persuaded 
to  give  deeds  to  their  Oklahoma  lands,  in  many  cases  for  ccMisid- 
erably  less  than  they  were  worth.  It  appears  that  the  purchasers 
were  not  always  careful  to  have  the  deeds  signed  by  the  Indian 
owners,  but  deeds  good  qn  their  face  were  obtained  and  recorded  for 
about  75  allotments. 

The  Indian  Office  and  the  Interior  Department,  believing  that 
these  Indians  had  illegally  sold  their  lands  and  had  in  many  cases 
been  defrauded,  immediately  called  upon  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  legal  assistance  and  advice.  After  careful  investigation  equity 
suits  were  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Oklahoma  to  set  aside  these  deeds  and  recover  the 
allotments.  The  defendants  demurred  and  the  court  took  the  cases 
under  advisement.  During  the  interim  the  Grovemment  secured  in- 
dictments of  some  of  the  defendants  on  the  grounds  of  forgery  and 
other  frauds.  The  criminal  proceedings  were  opposed  by  the  de- 
fendants with  every  resource  at  their  command.  It  took  many 
months,  for  instance,  before  extradition  proceedings  were  successful. 
Finally,  after  many  delays  and  great  expense,  the  Government  has 
been  successful  at  every  point.  The  court  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment's contention  in  the  equity  suits  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  by  the  act  of  1906,  the  allotments  were  still 
held  in  trust  for  the  Indians  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Indian  grantors  had  not  therefore  the  capacity  to  execute  the  deeds 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  acting  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Thereupon  the  principal  defendants  capitulated  and  proposed 
settlements  in  suits  involving  69  out  of  the  75  allotments.  The  set- 
tlements, which  were  accepted,  provided  for  the  complete  restoration 
to  the  Indians  of  the  allotments  with  the  mesne  profits  and  that  the 
Government  would  use  its  influence  with  the  Indians  to  have  them 
give  back  to  the  defendants  certain  lands  in  Mexico  and  moneys  in 
Texas  secured  for  the  Indians  by  the  defendants  or  deposited  as 
consideration  for  the  Indian  deeds.  Similar  settlements  are  ex- 
pected in  the  other  six  cases. 

CHIIiDREN  PROTECTED. 

Here  I  wish  to  make  an  exception  in  mentioning  two  matters  of 
great  importance  that  have  taken  place  largely  since  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Great  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma,  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minor 
and  full-blood  Indians. 
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In  Seminole  County  the  cases  of  alleged  fraud  became  so  numer- 
ous the  Congress  recognized  the  necessity  of  giving  special  assistance 
and  attention,  and  provided  for  the  employment  of  a  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  aid  in  prosecutions.  These  prosecutions 
have  been  carried  on  through  the  cooperation  of  the  two  departments 
and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  State  court  officials,  with  the 
result  that  five  or  six  of  the  principal  defendants  have  been  convicted 
and  given  sentences  in  the  State  penitentiary  of  from  7  to  14  years, 
principally  for  forgery.  And  recently  the  Seminole  County  grand 
jury  returned  21  additional  indictments  against  7  individuals. 

In  McCurtain  County  the  probate  conditions  having  been  very 
unsatisfactory,  a  concerted  effort  was  made  by  the  State,  Federal, 
and  tribal  officers  to  clear  up  the  situation.  On  July  1,  a  separate 
district  Indian  agency  was  organized  for  that  county  alone,  and 
special  agents  of  the  department  and  of  the  State  and  the  Choctaw 
tribal  attorneys  actively  took  up  the  investigation  of  numerous  com- 
plaints of  irregularities.  The  investigation  cubninated  first  in  the 
resignation,  to  take  effect  immediately,  of  the  county  judge  of  that 
county,  the  recovery  and  refunding  to  the  proper  credit  of  guardians 
of  minors  of  approximately  $65,000,  the  quitclaiming  of  over  4,100 
acres  of  land,  and  the  securing  by  the  State  officials  of  articles  of 
agreement  with  three  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  land  through  the 
probate  court,  under  which  agreement  they  are  to  submit  to  an  arbi- 
tration board,  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  State,  a 
member  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a 
third  member  to  be  selected  by  the  land  owner,  all  of  their  titles 
procured  through  this  probate  court. 

Besults  thus  far  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  show  an  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to 
assist  the  Government  in  protecting  the  full-blood  and  minor  Indians. 

CREEK  TOWN-IiOT  SUITS. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Creek  town-lot  suits,  involving  1,500 
lots  in  different  towns  of  the  Creek  Nation,  have  been  been  brought 
by  special  counsel. 

Various  persons,  being  excessive  lot  holders,  attempted  to  pro- 
cure title  thereto  at  one-half  the  appraised  value  by  the  use  of 
**  dummi^,''  to  whom  such  lots  were  scheduled  and  appraised,  and 
by  subsequent  conveyances  back  to  the  conspirators.  As  a  result 
the  Creek  Nation  was  defrauded  of  one-half  the  value  of  these  lots, 
in  violation  of  the  Creek  agreement  ratified  May  25,  1901  (31  Stat. 
L.,  861,  866). 

Twenty-five  Creek  town-lot  suits  are  still  pending  and  undeter- 
mined. There  has  been  paid  for  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  ap- 
proximately $26,000.    There  has  been  recovered  in  money  for  the 
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Creek  Nation  about  $86,000,  and  94  lots  have  also  been  recovered, 
worth  approximately  $60,000. 

"  STATE »»  INDIANS. 

In  the  fiscal  year  investigations  were  made  concerning  the  status 
of  several  detached  groups  of  Indians  who  have  long  been  more  or 
less  independent  of  Government  supervision.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  many  cases  these  Indians  have  worked  out  for  themselves,  with 
some  assistance  from  their  States,  problems  which  the  service  has 
still  to  meet  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

The  Catawba  Indians  of  South  Carolina  have  for  some  time  en- 
deavored to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  their  affairs. 
They  belong  to  Siouan  stock,  and  are  the  survivors  of  a  division  of 
Indians  which  in  the  last  century  included  about  28  confederated 
tribes. 

A  special  agent  reported  that,  without  objection  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  had  assumed  sovereign  rights  over  the  tribe 
and  its  former  landed  interests.  As  early  as  1763  the  provincial 
government  had  carried  on  negotiations,  and  given  the  tribe  a  res- 
ervation 15  miles  square;  under  subsequent  acts  of  the  State  legis- 
lature these  lands  were  leased  for  rentals  that  appear  to  have  brought 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000  a  year.  In  1840,  by  another  treaty,  the  State 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  in  return  for  lands  else- 
where. The  State  asserts  it  has  paid  the  tribe  since  1840  a  total 
of  $86,900.  The  governor  of  South  Carolina  has  recently  been  au- 
thorized by  the  State  legislature  to  investigate  the  requests  of  the 
Indians  for  more  land  and  assistance. 

At  present  the  Catawbas  occupy  a  reservation  of  about  630  acres 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Catawba  River.  The  chief,  a  full-blood, 
is  a  well  educated  man.  According  to  his  list  there  are  97  persons 
descended  from  Indian  mothers  and  13  from  white  mothers,  a  total 
population  of  110  entitled  to  tribal  recognition.  There  are  also  a 
few  Catawbas  among  the  eastern  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina,  some 
of  the  same  stock  now  live  in  Oklahoma,  and  a  few  are  scattered  in 
other  States. 

Among  the  Catawbas  in  South  Carolina  the  special  agent  found 
no  indication  of  tuberculosis  or  of  trachoma;  these  people  are  in  re- 
markably good  health.  They  have  almost  lost  their  own  language, 
using  English.  They  are  punctual  in  meeting  financial  obligations, 
and  among  their  white  neighbors  have  an  excellent  reputation  for 
integrity  and  for  observance  of  the  law. 

The  appropriation  act  of  July  29, 1848  (9  Stat  L.,  264),  provided 
for  the  removal  of  the  Catawba  tribe.  South  Carolina,  to  the  Indian 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  the  records  indicate  that 
some  attention  was  given  to  their  removal,'  and  that  some  members  of 
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the  tribe  probably  migrated  and  were  naturalized  by  the  Choctaw 
Nation  and  possibly  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  definite  action  was  ever  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  questions  concerning  the  status  and  the  rights  of  these  In- 
dians will  be  further  studied.  But  if  South  Carolina  should  provide 
lands,  it  would  appear  that  these  Indians  may  become  self-supporting 
without  aid  from  the  United  States. 

In  Texas  the  Alabama  Indians,  numbering  192,  were  found  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  economic  independence.  Near  Livingston  they  have 
1,280  acres  of  land  granted  conditionally  to  them  by  the  State  about 
1860.  All  of  this  land  that  is  cultivable  they  farm,  but  they  depend 
more  upon  work  at  lumber  camps,  on  railroads,  and  on  the  farms  of 
the  whites.  They  are  sober,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  self-sustaining, 
although  poor. 

These  people  are  as  advanced  as  their  white  neighbors,  having 
abandoned  tribal  customs;  they  speak  English  almost  entirely,  and 
have  adopted  the  manners  and  dress  of  white  persons.  They  live 
in  houses  of  their  own  construction  of  two  and  three  rooms,  as  good 
as  is  compatible  with  their  circumstances.  The  children  attend  a 
public  school  within  the  village.  And  the  great  majority  of  these 
TndiftTiR  are  members  of  a  mission  church,  to  the  authorities  of  which 
they  submit  all  disputes. 

As  the  lum'ber  operations  in  which  the  Alabamas  now  get  their 
chief  employment  will  soon  cease,  these  Indians  need  more  land  and 
opportunities  for  manual  instruction.  They  are  strongly  inclined 
toward  agriculture  and  with  proper  training  would  become  excellent 
farmers. 

The  report  to  the  Congre^  upon  these  Indians  was  published  as 
House  Document  No.  1232,  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session. 

liEGISIiATION. 

Tribal  organization  is  breaking  up  and  the  office,  in  its  administra- 
tive activities,  has  its  work  greatly  increased  through  the  necessity  of 
dealing  separately  with  many  individuals  where  formerly  it  dealt 
with  groups;  the  point  of  evolution  thus  reached  in  transacting  busi- 
ness is  almost  epochal,  for  it  marks  the  time  when  each  Indian  be^s 
to  stand  forward  as  his  own  business  man,  and,  in  a  measure,  reaches 
the  status  of  white  citizens. 

For  the  year  1910  the  appropriation  act  carried  $11,800,000;  the 
act  for  the  year  1911  carried  $9,200,000;  for  1912,  the  act  of  March  3, 
1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058),  carried  $8,800,000;  and  the  estimates  for 
1913  will  probably  show  a  slight  decrease  further,  although  an  in- 
crease of  a  considerable  amount  for  1913  would  lead  to  a  wise  expedi- 
tion of  many  lines  of  our  work.  The  estimates  last  year  were  so  cut 
to  the  bone  that  more  than  one  year  of  this  low  limit  of  appropria- 
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tions  might  seriously  impair  efficiency.  I  have  tried  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  this  impairment  by  lifting  such  appropriations  in  the 
current  estimates  as  arp  necessary  to  secure,  first,  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  personnel,  and,  second,  freedom  from 
danger  to  Indian  children  and  to  employees  from  fire  and  from 
unsanitary  conditions  that  exist  because  of  lack  of  proper  repair  and 
replacement  funds  for  our  agency  and  sdiool  plants. 

Another  year,  on  the  foundation  that  will  be  then  securely  laid  if 
the  Congress  appropriates  according  to  these  estimates,  we  ^all  need 
more  funds  for  our  allotment  and  irrigation  work  and  our  health  and 
industrial  campaign.  I  have  not  asked  as  a  rule  for  increases  in 
these  funds  this  year,  as  I  feel  that  before  we  take  on  more  funds  we 
should  lift  salaries  of  our  field  managers  to  a  point  that  will  insure 
a  more  constructive  and  economical  use  of  the  funds  we  now  have. 
This  program  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  grand  total  of  our 
Indian  appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury  will  cease 
moving  downward.  It  does  mean  that  some  of  our  less  needed  funds 
will  diminish  and  that  our  more  vital  funds — those  connected  with 
health  and  industries — will  increase,  and  in  more  and  more  cases  will 
increase  out  of  Indian  moneys.  Thus  the  Indians  will  steadily 
become  self-supporting  tribally  as  well  as  individually. 

Legislation  of  importance  appears  also  in  section  28  of  the  appro- 
priation act  of  March  3,  1911,  which  provides  that  hereafter  pay- 
ments to  Indians  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  judgment  of  any  court  shall  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  officers  of  the  Interior  Department  charged  by  law  with 
the  supervision  of  Indian  affairs,  with  a  r^ular  accounting  to  tlie 
Treasury. 

DECISIONS. 

Several  judicial  decisions  of  the  year  have  been  of  importance  to 
the  administration  of  this  office.  On  February  13,  1911,  the  Court 
of  Claims  rendered  a  modified  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  Ute 
Indians  are  entitled  to  judgment  against  the  United  States  for  a 
little  more  than  $3,500,000,  chiefly  as  compensation  for  lands  in- 
cluded within  national  forest  reserves.  The  decree  awarded  6  per 
cent  of  the  judgment  as  attorneys'  fees. 

In  the  case  of  Moses  Whitmire,  trustee,  v.  The  United  States  and 
Cherokee  Nation,  the  Court  of  Claims,  on  February  20,  1911,  ren- 
dered a  decision  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  to 
those  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Kern-Clifton  roll,  but  were  omitted  from  the  Dawes  Commission  roll, 
full  participation  in  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  This  decree  was  in  favor  of  about  1,500  persons  and  their 
descendants,  in  all  about  3,000  persons.  An  appeal  has  been  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Because  of  losses  through  opening  of  the  Mille  Lac  Reservation  in 
Minnesota  to  settlement  under  the  general  Mnd  laws,  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  May  29,  1911,  handed  down  judgment  against  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  Mille  Lac  and  other  Chippewa  Indians  for  a 
little  more  than  $764,000.  Under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (26 
Stat  L.,  642),  which  extends  to  all  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota 
the  ri^t  to  participate  in  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Chippewa 
lands,  this  judgment  is  to  be  distributed  amcHig  all  Chippewa  Indians 
in  Minnesota. 

In  1842  the  confederated  tribe  of  Sac  and  Fox  ceded  their  lands 
in  Iowa  to  the  United  States  and  removed  to  Kansas,  but  a  band, 
in  number  not  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  tribe,  returned  to  Iowa, 
where  they  have  since  resided  by  permission  of  the  State.  The  main 
part  of  the  tribe  in  turn  ceded  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  were  re- 
moved to  land  now  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Upon  a  claim  of  the 
Iowa  band  against  those  Indians  now  in  Oklahoma  and  against  the 
United  States  for  shares  in  certain  appropriations  of  Congress  and  in 
the  proceeds  of  lands,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  adversely  on  April 
24, 1911. 

In  Hallowell  v.  The  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  May  15,  1911,  held  that  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
upon  an  allotment  in  Nebraska  during  the  trust  period,  even  though 
the  Indian  owner  became  a  citizen  by  the  issuance  of  the  trust  patent 
and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Nebraska.  The  court  said  the  mere  fact 
that  citizenship  had  been  conferred  upon  Indians  did  not  necessarily 
end  the  ri^t  or  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pass  laws  in  their  inter- 
est as  a  dependent  people. 

In  the  case  of  Tiger  v.  Western  Improvement  Co.,  decided  May  15, 
1911,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  held  that, 
although  a  full-blood  member  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the  (government  held  his  land 
in  trust  the  Congress  had  plenary  power  to  pass  additional  legislation 
regulating  the  alienation  of  his  land,  as  in  the  act  of  April  26, 1906 
(84  Stat  L.,  187). 

In  Gritts  et  aL  v.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  et  al.  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  of  the  District  of  CJolimibia  held  the  same  act  constitutional  in 
that  it  provided  for  the  enrollment  of  certain  children  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  and  that  they  should  receive  allotments  from  the  surplus 
lands  of  the  nation  or  a  sum  from  the  tribal  funds  in  lieu  of  lands. 
This  case  affects  about  6,000  children.  The  case  has  been  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  case  of  Bond  v.  the  United  States  et  al.,  decided  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Oregon,  September  12, 
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1910,  held  that  under  the  act  of  June  26,  1910  (36  Stat  L.,  865),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine 
heirship  and  descent  as  they  may  affect  allotted  lands  during  the 
trust  period,  said  act  operating  by  implication  to  repeal  the  act  of 
February  6, 1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  760),  with  the  result  that  the  authority 
of  Federal  courts  to  adjudicate  cases  of  this  nature  had  immediately 


During  the  year  the  C!omptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  rendered 
several  decisions  which  facilitate  the  use  in  beneficial  ways  of  tribal 
moneys,  usually  referred  to  as  "  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor.*' 
On  August  6,  1910,  the  assistant  comptroller  held  that  the  use  of 
such  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  unallotted  lands, 
under  section  7  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  866),  was 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  enlarging  the  school  serv- 
ice on  the  respective  reservations. 

September  16, 1910,  the  comptroller  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  use  "Indian  moneys, 
proceeds  of  labor"  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  the  payment  of 
employees  when  no  appropriations  are  available  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  bound  by  law,  treaty,  or  agreement  to  defray  the  expense. 
On  June  24, 1911,  the  acting  comptroller  gave  a  similar  decision  con- 
cerning the  case  where  a  specific  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian  Service  and  the  appropriation  is  not 
exclusive  by  reason  of  obligations  of  the  Government. 

On  June  24,  1911,  the  acting  comptroller  also  held  that  the  appro- 
priation in  the  act  of  March  3, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1061),  for  the  sup- 
port and  civilization  of  the  respective  tribes  is  specifically  for  the 
purpose  named,  and  the  appropriation  for  contingencies  in  the  same 
act  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  ends. 

The  decision  of  the  assistant  comptroller,  of  April  12,  1911,  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  office  in  suppressing  the 
liquor  traffic  It  was  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  au- 
thority to  use  the  appropriation  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1911  (36 
Stat.  L.,  1069),  in  procuring  evidence  of  the  traffic  among  Indians  to 
whom  the  United  States  owes  protection  for  use  in  prosecuting  cases 
in  State  courts  for  violation  of  State  laws  prohibiting  the  traffic,  if 
the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  in  this  way  best  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

ATTITUDE  IN  ADMINISTRATION, 

A  policy  which  I  have  pursued  undeviatingly  since  my  first  day  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  to  welcome  without  reserve  in  the 
Indian  Office  and  throughout  the  field  proper  publicity. 

The  Indian  Office,  like  all  other  human  organizations,  has  its  faults, 
makes  even  serious  mistakes,  and  sometimes  does  things  wrong. 
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Furthermore,  positive  injury  has  come  to  the  Indian  Service  from 
not  enough  free  and  general  discussion  of  Indian  policies. 

Indian  affairs  are,  even  under  the  best  possible  administration, 
peculiarly  a  field  for  the  grafter,  and  all  other  wrongdoers.  The 
lands  and  the  moneys  of  the  Indians  offer  a  bait  which  the  most 
satiated  fish  will  not  refuse,  and  frequently  a  whole  local  community 
will  get  on  the  wrong  track  toward  the  Indians.  I  have  heard 
genuinely  respectable  members  of  a  community  say  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Indian  was  to  lose  all  his  lands  and 
all  his  money,  and  have  to  go  to  work;  they  say  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  by  such  a  time  the  Indian  would  have  no  physique  left, 
for  drink  and  disease  are  allies  of  those  who  seek  to  prey  upon  him. 

To  offset  all  this,  not  only  publicity  as  to  Indian  affairs,  but  the 
freest  discussion  of  all  divergent  views  with  regard  to  them  is  essen- 
tial. I  have  felt  it  a  distinct  loss  to  my  administf ation  that  many 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  think  and  write  on  Indian  subjects 
have  never  paid  the  Indian  Office  a  visit,  and  sought  to  learn  first 
hand  here  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  how. 

If  things  of  any  sort  are  going  wrong,  every  officer  in  the  service, 
on  behalf  of  his  own  reputation,  is  the  most  concerned  in  righting 
them,  and  no  man  who  is  doing  his  duty  can  have  anything  to  fear 
from  any  kind  of  an  investigation.  While  some  of  the  reservations 
are  what  might  still  be  technically  called  closed  reservations,  I  pre- 
fer to  handle  them  all  as  open  propositions.  The  day  has  gone  by, 
even  if  it  were  still  desirable,  which  I  do  not  admit,  to  run  them  from 
a  closed  administrative  point  of  view  on  the  theory  that  "  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.''  They  must  be  run  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  that 
it  is  so,  in  the  light  of  critical  publicity,  and  the  Indians,  however 
incompetent,  must,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  some  extent  run  their  risks 
from  interested  or  dishonest  advisers  and  learn  for  themselves  to 
choose  sound  counsel.  The  number  of  people  now  settling  around 
all  the  reservations,  and  even  on  most  of  them,  makes  this  course 
inevitable. 

The  fact  that  this  is  so  makes  the  work  of  every  superintendent 
a  vastly  difficult  one.  While  he  must  listen  to  all  and  suppress  noth- 
ing, it  is  still  his  duty  to  act  as  he  thinks  right,  only,  of  course,  being 
careful  to  see  that  his  reasons  are  clearly  stated  for  the  public  to  con- 
sider. If  any  superintendent  feels  that  this  is  too  difficult  a  task,  he 
should  be  somewhat  comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  commissioner  has 
even  more  of  such  difficulties  to  encounter. 

Bespectfully,  Bobert  G.  Valentine, 

Commissioner. 

The  Segretaby  of  the  Interior. 
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STATISTICAL  TABIiES. 

Table  1. — Comparative  statement  of  work  and  force  in  Office  of  Indian  Affaxrz  since  1899. 


Work. 

Employees. 

Year. 

Letters 
received. 

Increase 
over  pre- 
ceding 
year. 

Total 

number 

emploved 

in  Inniim 

Office. 

Increase 
<+)or 
decrease 
(-)over 
preced- 
ing year. 

1899 

61,767 
63,975 
75,565 
77,115 
83,910 
91,125 
104,651 
113,838 
116,958 
143,702 
184,968 
188,609 
209,456 

Par  cent. 

101 
116 
119 
132 
131 
127 
149 
145 
160 
179 
189 
203 
227 

Percent, 

1900 

3.57 

18.10 

2.06 

8.81 

8.60 

14.73 

8.88 

2.74 

22.86 

28.71 

2.01 

Ul.OO 

+13.86 

1901 

+  3.48 

1902 

+10.92 

1903 

—    .75 

1904 

—  3.06 

1905 

+17.32 

1906 

-  2.68 

1907 

+10.34 

1908 

+11.87 

1909 

+  5.58 

1910 

+  7.40 

1911 

+11.82 

1  Based  on  comparison  of  number  received  for  first  6  months  of  each  year.    Increase  in  work  1911  over  1890, 
238.91  per  cent;  increase  in  force  1911  over  1899, 124.75  per  cent. 

Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States^  exclusive  of  AUutkay  June  30 j  1911, 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  school  superintendents,  supplemented  by  information  from 
advance  report  of  1910  census,  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  office  representative  is  located.] 

Grand  total 322,715 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites 101, 287 

By  blood 75,360 

By  intermarriage 2, 582 

Freedmen 23, 345 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 221,428 


BY  STATES  AND  TBRRITORIE8. 


Alabama 909 

Arizona 39, 216 

Arkansas 460 

California 16,371 

Colorado 841 

Connecticut 152 

Delaware 5 

District  of  Columbia 68 

Florida 446 

Geoigia 95 

Idaho 3, 791 

Illinois 188 

Indiana 279 

Iowa 369 

Kansas 1,309 

Kentucky 234 

Louisiana 780 

Maine 892 

Maryland 55 

Massachusetts 688 

Michigan 7,519 

Minnesota. ; 10, 711 

Mississippi 1, 253 

Miseoun 313 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. ,... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhwie  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


10,814 

3,809 

5,240 

34 

168 

21, 121 

6,046 

*7,851 

8,253 

127 

117,247 

6,403 

284 

331 

20,352 

216 

702 

3,123 

26 

539 

10,997 

36 

10,360 

1,692 


1  Includes  23,345  Freedmen  and  2,582  intermarried  whites. 
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Table  3. — Indians  under  Federal  supervision — Unallotted,  holding  trust  patents,  fie 

patents,  June  SO,  1911. 


States  and  superintendencles. 

UnaUotted. 

Holding 

trust 
patents. 

Holding 

fee 
patents. 

TotaL 

Arizona: 

Camp  McDowell 

1,166 

400 

457 

2,344 

851 

172 

89 

4,118 

26,130 

4,909 

2,201 

4,330 

486 

1,166 
400 

Camp  Verde. 

Colorado  River 

457 

FortAnache.. 

2.344 

Fort  Mojave 

'»1 

Havasupai 

172 

T^'filbftbrr. 

W 

Moqui 

Navajo* 

Pima                    

4,118 
28,194 
4,909 
3,201 
4,515 
486 

2,064 

8an  Carloe -r -ttt - 

, 

San  Xavler 

185 

Truxton  Canon 

TotaL 

47,653 

2,249 

49,902 

OUiibmia: 

Cahuilla 

223 
211 
175 
43 
412 
743 

378 
298 
280 
224 
128 
158 
174 
209 
159 

233 

Campo 

211 

Cftpltrftn  Orai^de 

176 

Digger... 

48 

Fort  BidweU 

220 

633 

Fort  Yuma 

743 

Greenville 

0) 

0) 

3,000 
1.344 

Hoopa  Valley 

Independence. .....  r  r .  . . , , 

962 

lAJolla ... 

282 

Mftllri . .            

378 

Martlneif 

398 

Mesa  Grande 

380 

Pala 

30 
59 

1 

356 

Pechftnga. ....  . , . 

187 

Rinconr. 

158 

Hound  Vftlk»y , 

532 

706 

Soboba 

209 

Tule  River 

* 

159 

Upper  Lake. 

(«) 

(") 

''^ 

VoiSm 

Total 

6,028 

1,472 

u 

11,221 

Cotorado: 

Navalo  Snrinss 

479 
181 

479 

Southern  Ute 

181 

363 

Total 

660 

181 

841 

Florida:  Seminoles. 

446 

40 

1,779 

433 

446 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'AIene 

570 

13 

62S 

Fort  Hall 

1,779 
i;389 

Fort  Lapwai 

883 

73 

Total 

2,252 
369 

1,453 

86 

''S 

Iowa;  Sao  and  Fox   ...  -  -  r  - ... 

Kansas: 

KickaiMW.,. r 

137 
197 

437 
526 

3 
9 

677 

Potawatomi 

732 

Total 

334 

963 

12 

1,309 

Michigan: 

BayMin..|.                   

^•^886 

'\n 

(») 

2S6 

ChfpiMwa,  Lake  Superior 

1,097 

Total 

886 

211 

1,353 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

696 

791 

307 

1,413 

2,069 

250 
930 
315 

8 

954 

Leech  Lake 

633 

Nett  Lake 

Red  Lake       

1,413 
6,661 

White  Earth 

3,606 

76 

Total 

6,276 

6,001 

84 

10,301 

» Inchidlng  Indians  under  Navajo,  Leupp,  Western 
^Unknown. 
»  Not  reported,  but  some  of  these  doubtless  allotted. 


Navajo,  San  Juan,  and  Pueblo  Bonito  Schools, 
.    (See  Table  5,  p.  8L) 
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Table  3. — Indians  under  Federal  supervision —  Unallotted,  holding  trust  patents,  fee 
patents,  June  SO,  1911 — Continued. 


states  and  mperintendendes. 

Unallotted. 

Holding 

trust 
patents. 

Holding 

fee 
patents. 

Total. 

Montaoa: 

Blaokfeet. 

3,565 
220 
105 
1,008 
1,784 
1,381 

2,656 
1725 
2,2n 
1,096 
1,784 
i;881 

Ctow 

1,470 
1,074 

26 
102 

Flathead 

Pof*  Belkrmp. . r 

FortPeok.... 

Tongue  RIybt r... ..-,....>. 

Total 

7,242 

3,444 

128 

10,814 

NebcaslEa: 

Omaha 

607 
734 
528 

672 
473 
420 

1^270 
i;462 
1,068 

Santee 

255 
120 

WtniMthagft 

TotaL 

1,860 

1,565 

376 

8,800 

Nevada- 
Fallon 

313 
121 

313 

Fort  McDermitt ^ 

225 
103 
125 
501 
133 
550 

346 

IfOyelooks r ^ 

103 

If oapa  R  iver 

125 

Nevada . 

601 

Walker  River 

390 

523 

Western  Shoshone 

660 

Total  

1,727 

824 

2,651 

Newlfeziro: 

Albnnnenme  Pueblos. ,.-.^r t r -,-- 

4,^ 
37 
452 

3,302 
1,570 

4,391 
720 

683 

IMn^lAT^ 

462 

gSS^^iS^?. 

3,802 
1,670 

ZOnl  ,        .                       .--^-,^-.,.    .,,,,-,,, r^r 

Total 

0,752 
5  436 
2,015 

683 

10,436 
6436 
2,016 

New  York:  New  York  Asencv 

North  Carolhuu  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerttaold 

1,123 
302 

1,123 
974 

Fort  Totten 

553 

3,221 

677 

29 
160 
90 

Rtandinff  Ho«if 

8,381 
2,776 

Tiirtte  Mfnintain 

2,108 

Total 

3,623 

4,351 

279 

8,253 

Oklahoma: 

Cantoniiwnt . ,  r  T 

316 
512 
160 
660 
128 

74 
205 
125 

58 
344 
254 
806 

1,583 

417 
651 

29 
71 

762 

Cheynniw  ^md  Arapaho 

1,234 
160 

Kaw         " , ,  -  -  - 

KV>wa...      ,.   .        

3,306 
1,655 
297 
324 
511 
106 
253 
299 
967 
0) 

104 

380 

45 

32 

3 

4,081 

OSBOB 

2,072 
416 

oSe!:::::::::::::::::::::::. :::::::::::::::::::.:. 

Pawnee 

651 

Ponca 

689 

Bed  Moon 

163 

Sftp and  Fox. ... .  .r , 

33 
21 

630 

R«gBr  .     .. 

574 

1.883 

Shawnee 

44 

2,434 
261 

Under  War  Department,  Fort  Sill 

Five  Civlllaed  tribes....' .'. 

s  26,996 

•72,706 

101,287 

Total 

5,675 

35,706 

73,477 

117,247 

Oiwon: 

Khmath 

300 
6,141 

215 
<250 

308 

816 
2,000 
219 
841 
454 

1,116 

Rosebore 

0 

8,160 
434 

Silets 

Umatilla 

1,091 
762 

Warm  flprfogs. .    , 

Total 

7,214 

4,330 

9 

11,553 

1 2(387  ailotmonts  have  been  made  and  no  unaUotted  land  remains, 
s  Fee  patents  with  restrictions  or  alienation, 
s  Resvictions  removed. 


<  Approximate. 
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Table  3. — Indians  under  Federal  mipervieum —  UnaUoUed,  holfing  trtut  patents,  fee 
patents f  June  30 ,  1911 — Continued. 


states  and  supcrintendenoies. 

UnaUotted. 

Holding 

tnut 
patents. 

TTnMing 

fee 
patents. 

Total. 

Soath  Dakota: 

ChBTMine  Rivftr. 

01 
601 
0) 

2,402 
381 

432 

5,610 

6,067 

802 

718 

27 
21 

2,610 
008 

CMw  Creek 

Ftandreau , 

282 

Lower  Brnls 

474 

P1i»Rfdff» 

1,443 

6,068 

167 
200 
205 

S^SS 

Bfanton 

067 
834 

20B0 
1,787 

TanktoD 

Total 

3,026 

16,402 

662 

20,863 

Utah: 

ShivwltB 

126 
106 

126 

TTtntah  and  Oor^y . .  -    

066 

1 

1.181 

Total 

321 

066 

1 

1,807 

Wasbincton: 

OolvUlB 

2,087 

2260 

718 

1,367 

804 

740 

26 

2,967 

Codnnan 

8^000 

N^ahBay.. ■ 

m 

TnMlp. . . .      

230 
2,622 

1 

1,607 

Yakima 

2,628 

Total 

6.382 

4,405 

27 

10,004 

Wisooosin: 

Carter 

1,632 
360 
852 

1,106 
0) 

876 
606 

370 

0) 

0) 

440 

Havward 

1,281 

kJSSSt 

Lac  dn  Ftembfwn . 

1 

LaPointe 

2.110 

Oneida 

701 
0) 

2,'a8 

Tomah 

i:2« 

Total 

4,316 
878 

3,664 
1,306 

702 
0 

10,800 
h9^ 

WjfiQi'nfns;  8hotiione.  ,..  ^ ..... . 

Grand  total 

122,780 

88,182 

76,083 

206,818 

&  Not  reported. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservationy  under  what  aoency  or  school^  tribes 
occupjfing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  arid  authority  for  its 
establishment. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


ABIZONA. 

Canm  McDowell 

(Under    Camp    McDowell 
School.) 
Tribe:  Mojave  Apache. 

Colorado  River » 

(Under     Colorado     River 
SchooU 
Tribes:  Chemehuevi,  Ka- 
wia,  Cocopa,<  Mojave. 

Fort  Apache 

(Under  Fort  Apache 
School.) 
Tribes:  ChlUon,  Chirica- 
hua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
breno,  and  MogoUon 
Apache. 

Fort  Mojave 

(Under  Fort  Mojave  School. ) 
Tribe:  Apache. 

Gila  Bend 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribe:  Papago. 

OUa  River 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribes:    Maricopa   and 
Pima. 

Havasupai  (Supai) 

(Under  Havasupai  School.) 
Tribe:  HavasupaL 

Hopi  (Mogul) 

(Under  Moqui  School.) 
Tribe:  Hopi  (Moqui)  and 
Navajo. 

Nav^o» 

(Under     Leupp,     Navajo, 
Western    Navajo,    San 
Juan    Schools,  and 
Pueblo  Bonito.) 
Tribe:  Navajo. 


Papago 

(Under  San  Xavier  School.) 


Tribe:  Papago. 


Salt  River. 

(Under    Camp    McDowell 
School.) 
Tribes:      Maricopa    and 
Pima. 

SanCarios 

(Under  San  Carios  School.) 
Tribes:  Arivaii>a,Chilion, 
Chiricahua,  CJoyotwo, 
Mimbreflo.  MogoUon, 
Mojave,  Pmal,  San  Car- 
los, Tonto,  and  Yimia 
Apache. 

Walapaf , 

(Under     Tnixton     Caflon 


SchoqL) 
Tribe:  Walapai. 


Acres. 
24,971 


>«  240, 640 
2  1,081,920 

17,328 
« 10, 231 
358.789 

«518 
2,472,320 

11,861,034 


»  27,583 


•46,720 


« 1,834,240 


730,880 


Total 19,307,174 


Executive  order,  Sept.  15, 1903;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33 
p.  211.    (See  Ann.  Rept.  1905,  p.  98.) 


Act  of  Mar.  3, 1865,  vol.  13,  p.  559;  Executive  orders,  Nov.  22, 
1873,  Nov.  16, 1874,  and  May  15, 1876.  (See  sec.  ^,  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  224.) 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9, 18n,  July  21, 1874,  Apr.  27, 1876, 
Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31,  1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p. 
469;  agreement  made  Feb.  25, 1896,  approved  by  act  of  June 
10, 1896,vol.  29,  p.  358.    (See  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64.) 


Executive  orders  Dec.  1, 1910,  and  Feb.  2, 1911.  Sec  11,  act 
June  25, 1910  (36 Stat.,  855-858).  Lands  now  being  aUotted. 
See  18579-1910. 

Executive  orders,  Dec.  12, 1882,  and  Jan.  17, 1909.  (See  4106, 
1909.) 

Act  of  Feb.  28, 1859,  vol.  11,  p.  401;  Executive  orders,  Aug.  31, 
1876,  Jan.  10, 1879,  June  14, 1879,  May  6, 1882,  and  Nov.  15, 
1883,  Mar,  22,  May  8,  and  July  13, 1911. 

Executive  orders,  Jime  8  and  Nov.  23, 1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 

Executive  order,  Dec.  16. 1882.  Act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat 
L.,1021).    See  4509^1910. 

Treaty  of  June  1, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  667,  and  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  29, 1878,  Jan.  6, 1880,  two  of  May  17, 1884,  and  Nov.  19, 
1892.  1,769,600  acres  hi  Arizona  and  967,680  acres  in  Utah 
were  added  to  this  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  May 
17, 1884,  and  46,080  acres  hi  New  Mexico  restored  to  publio 
domain,  but  again  reserved  by  Executive  orders,  Apr.  24. 
1886,  Jan.  8. 1900,  and  Nov.  14, 1901.  Executive  oraeis  of 
Mar.  lOjina  May  15, 1905. 61,523  acres  added  to  reservation, 
and  by  Executive  order  of  Nov.  9, 1907,  as  amended  by  Exec- 
utive order  of  Jan.  28,  1908.  2,972,160  acres  were  added. 
2,064  Indians  have  been  allotted  328,963  acres  under  the  act 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as  amended.  By  Executive 
orders  of  Deo.  30, 1908,  and  Jan.  16, 1911,  the  surplus  lands, 
approximately  1,641,180  acres,  in  that  part  of  the  extensiazi 
in  New  Mexico  restored  to  the  public  domain  (see  35  Stat. 
L..  457  and  787).  (Seel277-9.)  Act  of  May  27, 1902  (82  Stat., 
264). 

Executive  order,  July  1, 1874,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  291.  41,606  acres  allotted  to  291  Indians,  and  14  acres 
reserved  for  school  site,  the  residue,  27,583  acres,  unaUotted. 
(See  letter  book  208,  p.  408.) 

Executive  orders,  June  14, 1879,  and  Oct.  20, 1910:  Sept.  28  and 
Oct.  23,  1911.  See  26731-1910.  (See  Senate  Doc  90,  68th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  Dec.  14, 1872,  Aug.  6.  1873, 
July  21, 1874,  Apr.  27,  and  Oct.  30, 1876,  Jan.  26 and  Mar.  31, 
1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  460;  agreement  made 
Fob.  25, 1896.  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29,  p. 
3M.    (For  fuller  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc,  vol.  49, p.  150.) 

-  "  -      '  ' .i,r- 


(For  fuller  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc,  vol.  49, p.  150.) 
(See  act  of  Jime  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64;  act  of  Mar.  2, 1901, 
vol.  31,  p.  952.)    Executive  order  of  Dec  27, 1902. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  4, 1883,  Dec.  22, 1898,  and  May  14, 1900. 


»  ParUy  hi  California. 

s  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


•  Surveyed. 

*  Not  on  reservation. 


»  Partly  In  New  Mexico.    (See  Table  6). 
•  Partiy  surveyed. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation  ^  under  what  agency  or  school ,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  itj  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
wteoZw^m^n^— Continued . 


Name  of  reeeiration  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  estabUshlng 
reserve. 


CALirosiiu. 


Die 


(Under  a  farmer.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 


Enpa  Valley 

(underHupaValley 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Hunsatung,  Hu- 
pa,  Klamath  River, 
Miskut,  Redwood. 
Baiaz,  Sermalton,  and 
Tishtanatan. 

Ifissfon  (28  reserves) 

(Under  Martinez,  Pala,  So- 
boba,  Pechanga,  Malki. 
Campo,  and  Volcan 
Schools. 
Tribes:  Dlegneno,  Kawla, 
San  Lois  Rev,  Serranos, 
and  Temectua. 


Roond  Valley 

(Under  Round  Valley 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Clear  Lake,  Con- 
cow,  Little  Lake,  No- 
mebU,  Pit  River.  Pot- 
ter Valley,  Redwood 
Wailaki,andYuki. 


Tnle  River 

(Under  Tule  River  SchooL) 

Tribes:     Kawla,*    Kings 

River,  Moache.  Tehon, 

Tale,  and  WicnunmL* 

Yuma 

(Under  Fort  Yuma  School.) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apache. 


Total. 


COLORADO. 


Dte« 

(Under     NaviOo     Springs 
and       Southern      Ute 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  Capote,   Moache, 
and  Winunuche  Ute. 


Total. 


Acres, 
370 


I «  99,051 


129,509 


148,551 


38,969 


316,540 


483,910 


483,910 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  612).  provides  for  purchase  of 
330  acres;  not  allotted.  40  acres  were  reserved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  28,  1906,  for  Digger 
Indians.    (See  46697-1907,  71861-1908,  39245-1909.) 

Act  of  Apr.  8, 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39;  Executive  orders,  June  23, 
1876,  and  Oct.  16,  1891.  There  have  been  aUotted  to  630 
Indians  29,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  3  villages  68.74  acres, 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17  1802  (27 
Stats.,  p.  62)  15,096.11  acres  of  land  (formerly  Klamath 
River  Reservation).  (Letter  books  263,  p.  96:  382,  p.  480; 
383,  p.  170.) 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  31,  1870,  Dec.  27,  1875,  May  15, 1876, 
May  3,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  29, 1877,  Jan.  17, 1880,  Mar.  2,  Mar.  9, 
1881,  June  27,  July  24, 1882,  Feb.  6,  June  19, 1883,  Jan.  25, 
Mar.  22,  1886,  Jan.  29,  Mar.  14,  1887,  and  May  6.  1889, 
270.24  acres  allotted  to  17  Indians  and  for  churcn  and 
cemetery  purposes  on  Sycuan  Reserve  (letter  book  303, 
p.  297),  and  119.99  acres  allotted  to  15  Indians  on  Pala 
Reserve  (letter  book  303,  n.  57),  1,299.47  acres  allotted  to 
85  Temecula  Indians,  2.70  acres  reserved  for  school  pur- 
poses (letter  book  351,  p.  312).  Proclamations  of  Ftesi- 
dent  of  Apr.  16,  1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1970,  and  May  29,  1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  2006;  act  of  Feb.  11, 1903.  vol.  32,  p.  822.  War- 
ner's ranch  of  3,353  acres  purchased.  (See  authority  7971: 
also  letter  book  580,  p.  113.  Deed  recorded  in  misc.  record 
book  No.  6,  p.  193.)  6,190.41  acres  have  been  purchased 
under  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats„  325-333),  and  act  of 
Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stats.,  1015-1022).  Deeds  recorded,  mise. 
record  book  No.  6.  Area  subject  to  change  by  additions 
under  above  acts.  123,408.68  acres  patented  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment to  various  bands  under  acts  of  Jan.  12,  1891  (26 
Stat.  L.,  712),  and  Mar.  1,  1907  (24  Stat.  L.,  1015-1022). 
See  Misc.  Tract  Book  36. 

Acts  of  Apr.  8, 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39,  and  Mar.  3, 1873,  vol.  17, 
p.  634;  Executive  orders.  Mar.  30. 1870,  Apr.  8,  1873,  May 
18, 1875,  and  July  26, 1876;  act  of  Oct.  1, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  658. 
42,105.56  acres  aUotted  to  1,034  Indians,  1,110  acres  reserved 
for  school  and  agency  purposes  (72088-1907,  letter  books 
298,  p.  17,  and  395.  p.  260.)  See  act  of  Feb.  8,  1905,  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  area  of  reservation,  vol.  33,  p.  706.) 
36,692.23  acres  additional  allotments  made  to  619  uidiims 
and  740  acres  reserved  for  school  pumoses. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  9  and  Oct.  3, 1873,  and  Aug.  3, 1878. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  9,  1884;  agreement,  Dec.  4,  1893,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  voL  28.  p.  332.    (See  sec.  25,  In- 
dian appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
I.  224.)    (See  45893.62030,  55068-1909.)    6,920  acres  irriga- 
lie  land  opened  under  act  of  Jime  17, 1902  (32  Stat.,  388). 


Eic 


Treaties  of  Oct.  7, 1863,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  Mar.  2, 1868,  voL 
15,  p.  619,  act  of  Apr.  29, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  36;  Executive  or- 
ders, Nov.  22, 1875,  Aug.  17,  1876,  Feb.  7, 1879,  and  Aug.  4, 
1882,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880,  vol.  21, 
p.  199,  and  July  28, 1^,  vol.  22,  p.  178,  May  14, 1884,  vol.  23, 

8».  22,  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  337.  Feb.  20, 1895.  vol.  28,  p. 
77.  72,651  acres  allotted  to  371  Indians  and  360  acres 
reserved  for  use  of  Government  (letter  book  321,  p.  86); 
also  7.360.32  acres  allotted  to  39  Indians  (letter  book  331, 
p.  395).  623,079  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  President's 
proclamation  dated  Apr.  13,  1899.  The  reddue,  483,910 
acres,  retained  as  a  reservation  for  the  Wiminuche  Utes. 


I  Outbound  aries  surveyed. 
«  Partly  surveyed. 


>  Not  on  reservatton. 
« Partly  in  New  Mexico. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservatUmf  under  what  agency  ot  school,  tribes 
occupifing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment— Continyied, 


Name  of  reservatioii  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  aathority  estabUabing 
reserve. 


Seminole.. 


'Aem, 
126,741 


Total. 


96,741 


IDAHO. 


Coaui  d' Aleoe 

(Under  superintendent.) 
Tribei:    Coeur    d'Alene, 
Kutenal,<    Pend 
d'Oreille,'  and  Spokan. 


Fort  Hall 

(Under  Fort  HaU  School.) 
Tribes:  Bannook  and 
Shoahoni. 


i  447,  MO 


Lapwal 

(Under  Fort  Lapwai 

School) 
Tribe:  Net  Pero6. 


34,190 


Lemhi. 


Total. 


482,130 


IOWA. 


Sank  and  Fox 

(Under  Sauk  and  Fox 
School.) 
Tribes:  Potawatomi, 
Sank  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Win- 
nebago. 


3,286 


Total. 


KAN8A8. 


Chippewa  and  Munsee 

( under  rotawatomi  j 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa  and 
Munsee.  1 

1  Surveyed. 


Acts  Aug.  15, 1804  (28  Stat,  303),  Mar.  3, 1806  (28  Stat.,  808), 
June  To,  1896  (20  Stat.,  337),  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  78), 
Mar.  1,  1899  (30  Stat.,  938),  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat,  302), 
Apr.  4, 1910  (36  Stat.,  274).  23,061.72  acres  purchased  for 
Seminole  Indians  in  Ftorida  under  acts  mentioned  (see 
Annual  Report  for  1900,  p.  101).  3,680  acres  reserved  by 
Executive  order  of  Juhe  ^  1911.    (See  20817-1909.) 


Executive  orders,  June  14,  1867,  and  Nov.  8,  1873;  agre^ 
ments  made  Mar.  26,  1887.  and  Sept.  9,  1889,  and  con- 
firmed in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1891. 
VOL  26,  pp.  1026, 1029.  Agreement,  Feb.  7, 1894,  ratified 
by  act  of  Aug.  1521894,  vol.  28,  p.  322.  638  Indians  have 
been  allotted  104,077  acres  and  1,906.99  acres  have  been  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  church  purposes  and  for 
miU  sites.  (See  86050-1906,  and  acts  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat  L.,  325-355),  Mar.  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  102&-10»), 
Aug.  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  322),  Mar.  27,  1908  (35  Stat  h., 
66),  Apr.  30,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  78).  President's  proclama- 
tion issued  May  22,  1909,  opening  224,210  acres  surplus 
lands  to  settlement. 

Treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673;  Executive  orders  June 
14,  1867,  and  July  30,  1869;  agreement  with  Indians  made 
July  18,  1881,  and  approved  by  Congress  July  3, 1882,  voL 
22,  p.  148;  acts  of  ^pt  1,  1888.  voL  25,  p.  452,  Feb.  23, 
1889;  vol.  25,  p.  687,  and  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1011.  Agree- 
ment  made  Feb.  5, 1898.  ratified  by  act  of  June  6, 1900,  voL 
31,  p.  672.  ceding  416,000  acres,  of  which  6^298.72  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  79  Indians  (see  letter  book  527,  p.  478);  re- 
mainder of  ceded  tract  opened  to  settlement  June  17, 1902 
(President's  proclamation  of  May  7,  1902,  voL  32,  p.  1997), 
act  of  Mar.  30, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  m.  Act  of  MarTs,  19U  (95 
Stat.,  1064).    Lands  now  being  allotted. 

Treaty  of  June  9,  1863,  voL  14,  p.  647;  agreement  of  May  27, 
18^,  ratified  by  act  of  Sept  1,  1888.  vol.  25,  p.  452;  agree- 
ment. May  1, 1893,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,^JB94,  voT 2& 
p.  326.  178,812  acres  allotted  to  1^76  Indians,  2,170!^ 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  missfon,  and  cemetery 

Surpo^es,  and  32,020  acres  of  timber  land  reserved  for  the 
■ibe;  the  remainder  restored  to  public  settlement  (Pres- 
ident's proclamation,  Nov.  8, 1895, 29  Stats.,  873.) 
Unratified  treaty  of  Sept  24, 1868.  and  Executive  order  Feb. 
12, 1876;  aseement  of  May  14, 1880,  ratified  by  act  of  Feb. 
23, 1880,  vol.  25,  p.  687.  (See  34  Stat.  L.,  335,  and  agreement 
executed  Deo.  28, 1905,  approved  by  President  Jan.  27. 1906.) 
Act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stot,  334),  about  64,000  acres 
opened  in  1909.    (See  36809-1909.) 


By  purchase.  (See  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  607.)  Deeds 
1&7, 1865, 1867, 1868,  I860. 1876, 1880, 1882, 1888. 1888,  June 
July,  and  Oct.  1802-1890  (see  act  of  Feb.  13,  1891,  voL  26, 
p.  ^49).  (See  Ann.  Repts.,  1H91.  p.  681;  1898,  p.  81.)  Deeds 
led,  vol.  6.    (See  96866-1907.) 


p.% 
recorder 


Treaty  of  July  16, 1869.  vol  12,  p.  1106.  4,196.31  acres  allot- 
ted to  100  Indians:  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for  mis- 
sionary and  school  purp<»e8.  Patents  issued  to  aUottees; 
balance  of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heiti 
(See  ninth  section.)    (Act  of  June7, 1897,  voL  30,  p.  92). 

s  Not  on  reservation. 
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Table  5. — Cfeneral  data  for  eaxh  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
oceuwing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  aUoited  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
estabhshment — Continued . 


Name  of  reservatkm  and 
tribe. 


Ares  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  estabUihlng 
reeerve. 


KAMBAS— oonttnned. 


letrai 

(Under  kidkapoo  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Iowa. 


KUktpoo 

(Undtf  Klokapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Kickapoo. 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Potawatoml 
SchooL) 
Tribe:    Prairie   band   of 
Potawatoml. 


fiaokandFoxi 

(Under  Kiokapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Sauk  and  Fox  of 
the  ICiasoari. 


TotaL. 


Tribe:  CSiippewa  of  Sag- 
inaw, Swan  Credc,  and 
Black  Riyer. 

L'AMe 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  jL'Anse  and  vleux 
Dfeert  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 

Ontonagon 

(Undo*  fpeoial  agent.) 
Tribe:     Ontonagon  band 
of  C^Uppewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 
OtUwa  and  Chippewa 


TotaL. 


MnnnsoTA. 


BoisFort 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:  Bols    Fort    Chip- 
pewa. 


Acres. 


tfiOO 


94 


923 


191 


>732 


923 


Deer  Creek 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:    Bois  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 

Fond  du  Lac 

(Under  Fond  du  Lac  School ) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lac  band 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Grand  Portage  (Pigeon 

KiTer).« 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agonoy.) 

Tribe:  Grand  Portage 

band  of  (Hiippewa  of 

Lake  Superior. 

1  In  Kansai  and  Nebratka. 


Treaties  of  Hay  17, 1854,  toL  10,  p.  1069.  and  of  Mar.  0, 1861. 
vol.  13,  p.  1171.  11,768.77  acres  of  land  aUotted  to  l«l 
Indians;  163  acres  reserved  for  school  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses. (Letter  book  266, p.  86.)  Acts  ICar.  8, 1885  (38  Stat., 
352),andJan.26,]887(34Stat.,367). 

Treaty  of  June  28, 1862,  vol.  13,  p.  633.  37,316.37  acres  aUotted 
to  346  Indians;  IX  acres  reserved  for  church  and  school; 
the  residue,  396.87  acres,  unallotted  (letter  books  304,  p. 
480,  and  773,  p.  64).  (Acts  of  Feb.  28, 1899,  voL  30,  p.  909 
and  Mar.  8, 1903.  vol.  ^.  p.  1007.) 

Treaties  of  June  5, 1846.  vol.  9,  p.  853;  of  Nov.  15, 1861,  vol.  12, 
p.  1191;  treaty  of  relinquishment,  Feb.  37,  1867.  vol.  15, 
p.  531.  330,785  acres  lOlotted  to  2.363  Indians:  819  acres 
reserved  for  school  and  agency,  and  1  acre  for  church;  the 
residue,  500.62  acres,  unallotted  (letter  books  388,  p.  338: 
359.  p.  437;  303,  p.  801 ;  685,  p.  302,  and  825.  p.  167).  (Acts  of 
Feb.  38, 1899,  vol.  30,  p.  909,  and  Mar.  3, 1908,  vol.  83,  p. 
1007.) 

Treaties  of  May  18, 1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1074,  and  ol  Mar.  6. 1861. 
vol.  13,  p.  1171;  acts  of  June  i0,_1872,_yol.  17,  p.  »1.  anr 


324-340),  960.91  acres  were  aUotted  to  37  Indians,  leaving 
24.03  acres  unallotted.  (Letter  books  383,  p.  361;  883,  p. 
87,  and  513,  p.  110.) 


Ezecotlve  order.  May  14, 1855;  treaties  of  Aug.  3, 1855,  vol. 

11 .  p.  638,  and  of  Oct.  18, 1864,  voL  14,  p.  66^ 

allotted  to  1,943  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol  10,  p.  1109. 
tofl66Indiiiiis. 


96,896  acres 
52,041  acres  aUotted 


Sixth  ckose,  second  artide,  treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10, 
p.  1109;  Executive  order,  Sept.  36,  1855.  3,561.85  acres 
aUotted  to  33  Indians. 


Treaty  July  31, 1855.    (11  Stat.,  631.)    120,470  acres  aUotted 
to  1318  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  765;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  347,  51st  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  p.  63.)  54^24  acres  aUotted  to6»4  Indians  and 
434.63  acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc..  purposes.  (L.  B. 
859,382);  residue,  51,868  acres  to  be  opened  to  public  set- 
tlement. 

Executive  order,  June  80, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 51st  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
p.  63.)  295.56  acres  aUotted  to  4  Indians:  re^ue,  22,744 
acres,  opened  to  public  settlement.  (Executive  order  of 
Dec.  21. 1858.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  May  26, 1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  37,tt87  acres  dotted  to  406  Indians;  act 
of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  35,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247.  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  60.)  The  residue,  76,837  acres, 
restored  to  settlement.  Agreement  of  Nov.  21, 1889.  (See 
act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  642.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854o^ol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 51st  Cong., 
1st  sees.,  p.  59.)  24,191.31  acres  allotted  to  304  Indians; 
206.24  acres  reserved  for  agency  and  wood  purposes;  resi- 
due, 16,041.97  acres,  to  be  opened  to  public  settlement. 


•  Surveyed. 


<  Aganoy  abolished  June  30, 1889. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indum  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school ,  trtbet 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserveoj  and  authority  for  its 
establishment — Continued . 


Name  of  reeervation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  estabUahing 
reeerve. 


MINNESOTA— conttaiued. 


Leech  Lake  * 

(Under  Leech  Lake  Agen- 


T^es: 


wxu».  Cass  Lake,  PU- 
lager.  and  Lake  Winni- 
bigoshish  bands  of  (^p- 
pewa. 

Mdewakanton 

(Under  Birch  Coolev  School) 
Tribe:    Mdewakanton 
Sioux. 


ICIUeLao 

(Under  White  Earth 
School) 
Tribe:    Kille   Lac    and 
Snake  River  bands  of 
Chippewa. 
Hed  Lake 
(Under  EedLakeSchool.)' 
Tribe:    Red    Lake    and 
Pembina  Chippewa. 


Vermillion  Lake 

(Under  Vermillion  Lake 
School.) 
Tribe:    Bois  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 

White  Earth 

(Under  White  Earth 

School.) 

Tribes:   Chippewa  of  the 

Mississippr;    Pembina, 

and  Pillaier  Chippewa. 


White  Oak  Point  and  Chip- 
pewa. 
(Under  Leech  Lake  Agen- 

Tribes:  Lake  Winniblgo- 
shish  and  Pillager 
bands  of  Chippewa  and 
White  Oak  Point  band 
of  Mississippi  Chip- 
pewa. 


Total. 


Blaokleet 

(Under  Blackfeet  School.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Blood, 
end  Piegan. 


Acret. 


543,528 


« 1,080 


38,063 


582,671 


950,004 


Treaty  of  Feb.  22.  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165;  ExeoutiTe  orders, 
Nov.  4, 1873,  and  Mav  26,  1874;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889.  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  49.)  47,453  acres  allotted  to  618  Indians  and  321.60 
acres  reserved  for  agency  and  school  purposes.    ( Act  of  June 

27,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  402.)    Minnesote  National  Forest  act. 
May  23, 1908  (35  ^t.,  268). 

By  purchase.  (See  acts  of  July  4, 1884,  Mar.  3, 1885,  May  15, 
1886,  June  29, 1888,  Mar.  2, 1889,  and  Aug.  19, 1890.)  m70 
acres  deeded  to  47  Indians;  12,242.76  acres  allotted  to  88 
Indians  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  &90  acres 
reserved  for  school.  (See  Ann.  Rent.  1891,  pp.  Ill  and  170, 
and  schedule  approved  Nov.  21, 1904.) 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1166.  and  anicle  12,  of 
May  7,  1864,  vol.  13,  pp.  693,  695;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  voL 
25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  45.)    Joint  resolution  (No.  5),  Dec.  19,  1893,  voL 

28,  p.  576,  and  Joint  resolution  (No.  40)  approved  May  17, 
1898,  vol.  30,  p.  745.    (See  Ann.  Kept.  189$  pp.  38-43.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  2, 1863,  vol.  13,  p.  667;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  voL 
25,  p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  8, 1889,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  27  and  32),  and  Executive 
order,  Nov.  21. 1892.  Act  oT  liar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000, 
and  act  of  Feb.  20,  1904,  ratifying  agreement  made  Mar. 
10, 1902,  vol.  33,  p.  46,  for  sale  of  256,152  acres.  Act  of  Feb. 
8. 1905,  vol.  33,  p.  708,  granting  320  acres  as  ri^t  of  way  tat 
the  Minneapolis,  Red  Lake  &  Manitoba  Rwy.  Co. 

Executive  order,  Dec.  20, 1881,  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  voL  25,  p. 
642. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  19,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders. 
Mar.  18, 1879,  and  July  13, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889.  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  29,  1889,  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247, 51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  34  and  36.)  Under  act  of  Jan. 
14,  1889  (25  Stat.,  642).  402,  516.06  acres  have  been  aUotted 
to  4,868  Indians,  and  1.899.61  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  and  religious  purposes,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  28, 
1904  (33  Stat.,  539),  2^,928.91  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
2,794  Mississippi  and  Otter  Tail  Plllagor  Chippewa,  being 
additional  allotments  to  a  part  of  the  allottees  under  act  ol 
Jan.  14,  1880,  215  original  and  271  additional  aUotmenta 
covering  38,114.66  acres  approved  Dec.  20,  1909,  leaving 
unallotted  and  unreserved  38,063  acres.  Lands  now  in  proc- 
ess of  allotment  under  both  acts. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  Mar.  19, 1867, 
vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders,  Oct.  29, 1873,  and  May  26, 
1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  742.  (See  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  247,  61st  Cong.,  1st  soss..  pp.  42,  49.)  64.732 
acres  allotted  to  826  Indians:  the  residue  opened  to  publio 
settlement;  240  acres  reserved  for  ball  park.    (See  280-1908.) 


Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657; 


i«>i.>  ui  vrvi..  II,  xoiw,  Tut.  XX,  p.  vui.  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868*  Exeo- 
utive  orders,  JtUy  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 


^  Surveyed. 


Ub&TO  viucnci,  <f  i4xj    u,   xuiu,  okuu  .r&u^.   *a,  auo,    a^it  va  .i^f/a.  AV. 

1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders.  Apr.  13,  1876,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Feb.  11, 1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  129;  agreement  made 
Sept.  26,  1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896.  vol.  29, 
p.  353;  act  of  Feb.  27, 1905,  oonflrming  grant  of  356.11  acres 
of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveyed  land.    (See  vol.  83. 

6816.)    Lands  now  in  process  or  allotment  under  act  of 
ar.  1.  1907  (34  Stats.,  1035).    (See  11548-00.)  2  Indians 
allotted  640  acres. 

*  Outboundaries  surveyed.' 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agenof  or  school,  tribes 
occupffing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
estabhshment^ContAnnod, 


Name  of  reieryatUm  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establlahing 
reaerve. 


MOMTANA— oontfanied. 


Ctaw 

(Under  Crow  School. ) 
Tribes:     Mountain    and 
Biver  Crow. 


Acres, 
11,834,511 


FortBeDoiap... 
(Under    Fort 


Belknap 
SohooL) 
Tribes:     Orosventre     and 
Assiniboin. 


Port  Peck 

(Under  Fort  Peck  School.) 

Tribes:  Assiniboin,  Brul6, 

Santee,    Teton,  Hunk- 

Sapa,   and   Yanktonai 
ioux. 


497,600 


1,774,967 


Flathead 

(Under  Flathead  School.) 

Tribes:  Bitter  Root,  (^r- 

los     b&nd,     Flathead, 

KntenaS,  Lower  EaUs- 

pel,  and  Pend  d'Oreille. 


Northern  Cheyenne 

(Under    Tongue    River 
SchooL) 
Tribe:    Northern    Chey- 


1489,500 


Total. 


5,555,582 


HSBBA8KA. 


Niobrara 

(Under  Santee  School.) 
Tribe:  Santee  Sioux. 


Treaty  of  May  7, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  649;  agreement  made  June 
12, 1880,  and  approved  by  Congress  Apr.  11, 1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  42,  and  agreement  made  Aug.  22,  1881,  approved  by 
Congress  July  10,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  157;  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  20. 1875,  Mar.  8,  1876,  Dec.  7,  1886:  agreement  made 
Dec.  8, 1890;  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1039-1040;  as^ment 
made  Aug.  27,  1892.  (See  Ann.  Kept.,  1892,  p.  748;  also 
President's  proclamation,  Oct.  15.  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1034.) 
Act  of  Apr.  27,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  352,  to  amend  and  ratify 
agreement  of  Aug.  14, 1899.  Underact  Feb.8, 1887  (24  Stat., 
388),  and  act  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  and  Executive 
order,  June  8, 1901  (modifying  Executive  order  of  Mar.  25, 
1901),  478,702.07  acres  have  been  allotted  to  2,437  Indians, 
and  1 322.61  acres  reserved  for  administration,  church,  ana 
cemetery  purposes,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved 
1.834,511  acres,  and  14,711.96  acres  on  ceded  part  have  been 
allotted  to  81  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  743,  p.  60;  852,  p.  160, 
and  956,  p.  416.)  37  Indians  (Schedule  A)  have  been  aUot- 
ted  7,429.56  acres  under  acts  of  Apr.  11, 1882  (22  Stat^  42), 
Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  and  amendments  thereto.  Pred- 
dent's  proclamation.  May  24. 1906  (34  Stat.,  3200). 

Treaty  of  Oct.  17, 1865,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868:  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  6, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15, 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Jan.  21, 1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  124;  agreement  made 
Oct.  9, 1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10, 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  350. 

Treaty  of  Oct.  17, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18,  1866,  and  of^July  13  and  15  and  of  Sept.  1,  1868; 
Executive  orders,  July  6,  1873,  and  Aug.  19,  1874;  act  of 
Apr.  15. 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13, 1876, 
and  July  13,  1880;  and  agreement  made  Dec.  28,  1886,  ap- 
proved by  (Jongress  May  1, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  113.  1,032.84 
acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  act  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat., 
558).    Allotments  now  being  made,  see  74675-1 909. 

Treaty  of  July  16, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  975.  Under  acts  of  Apr.  23, 
1904  (33  Stats.,  302),  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  and  Feb. 
28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  2,438  Indians  have  been  aUotted 
226,633  acres,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23, 1904,  2,524.70  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  tribal  uses,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23, 
1904,  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  3. 1905  (33  Stats.,  1049-1060), 
6,774.92  acres  have  been  reserved  for  agency  purposes, 
18,521.36  acres  reserved  for  Bison  Range  under  acts  of  May 
23,  1908  (36  Stat.  L.,  267),  and  Mar.  4, 1909  (36  Stat.,  927). 
See  51019-1908.  May  22, 1909,  proclamation  i^ed  by  Presi- 
dent opening  surplus  lands.  Act  Mar.  3.  1909  (35  Stat., 
795).  45,714  acres  reserved  for  power  and  reservoir  sites, 
act  Apr.  12, 1910  (36  Stat.,  863). 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  26,1884,  and  Mar.  19, 1900,  act  of  Mar. 
3, 1903,  VOL  32,  p.  1000. 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  vol.  12,  p.  819,  4th  paragraph,  art.  6; 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  637;  Executive  orders, 
Feb.  27,  Julv  20, 1866,  Nov.  16, 1867,  Aug.  31, 1869,  Dec.  31, 
1873,  and  Feb.  9,  1885.  32.875.75  acres  selected  as  home- 
steads, 38,908.01  acres  selected  as  allotments,  and  1,130.70 
acres  selected  for  agency,  school,  and  mission  purposes;  un- 
ratified agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification,  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3. 1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624.  For  text,  see  misc.  Indian  doc.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted. 


» Outbonndaries surveyed;  partly  surveyed. 


*  Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation t  under  w?uU  aaency  or  school^  tribe$ 
occuwfing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
e«toWM^m«ni— Continued. 


Name  of  reservatioii  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anthority  estabUBfaing 
reserve. 


MBBKASKA— oontintied. 


Omaha 

(Under  Omaha  School) 
Tribe:  Omaha. 


Acres, 
4,500 


Ponca 

(Under  Santee  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


Sioux  (additional; 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  School) 
Tribe:  Oglala  Sioux. 

Winnebago. 

(Under  Winnebago  School) 
Tribe:  Winnebago. 


640 


700 


Total. 


5,840 


NEVADA. 

DuckVallev 

(Under  Western  Shoshone 
School) 
Tribes:  Pahite  and  West; 
em  Shcshonl. 

Moapa  River 

(Under  Moapa  River  School ) 
Tribes:  Chemehuevi,  Kai- 
bab,   Pawipit,   Palnte, 
andShivwiis. 

Palute 

(Under  Fallon  School) 

Pyramid  Lake 

(Under  Nevada  School) 
Tribe:  Palute. 

Walker  River 

(Under    Walker    River 
School) 
Tribe:  Palute. 


1331,920 

tl,000 

1,100 

323,000 
40,746 


Total. 


686,766 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Jioarilla  Apadie 

(Under  Ji^rilla  School) 
Tribe:  Jicarilla  Apache. 


Mescalero  Apache 

(Under  Mescalero  School) 
Tribes:     Mescalero     and 
Mlmbrefio  Apache. 


407,300 


> 474, 240 


Treaty  of  Mar.  16, 1854,  vol  10,  p.  1043;  selection  by  IndJans 
with  President's  approval  May  11, 1855;  treaty  of  Mar.  6. 
1865,  vol  14,  p.  667:  acts  of  June  10, 1872,  vol  17,  p.  391.  and 
of  June  22, 1^4,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  to  Wfamebago  Indians 
dated  July  31, 1874;  act  of  Aug.  7, 1882,  vol  22,  p.  341;  act 
of  Mar.  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  p.  612);  130,522  acres  allotted  to 
1,458  Indians;  the  residue,  4,500  acres,  unallotted. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  12,  1858,  vol  12,  p.  997,  and  supplemental 
treaty.  Mar.  10, 1865.  vol.  14,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar.  2, 1880,  see. 

13,  vol  26,  p.  892.  27,236  acres  allotted  to  168  Indians;  160 
acres  reserved  and  occupied  bv  agency  and  school  buQd- 
ings.  (See  letter  book  206,  p.  339;  also  President's  procla- 
mation, Oct.  23, 1890.  vol.  2S,  p.  1550.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  24, 1882. 

Act  of  Feb.  21, 1863,  vol  12.  p.  658;  treaty  of  Mar.  8, 1865,  vol 

14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  22,  1874,  vol  18,  d.  170:  deed  from 
Omaha  Indians,  dated  July  31,  1874.  (See  vol  6,  Indian 
deeds,  p.  215.)  122,254  acres  allotted  to  1,558  Indians;  480 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.;  the  residue,  700  acres,  iin- 
aUotted. 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  16, 1877,  May  4, 1886,  and  July  1, 1010. 


Executive  orders.  Mar.  12, 1873,  and  Feb.  12, 1874;  act  of  Mar. 
13, 1875,  vol.  18.  p.  445,  selectitm  approved  bv  Seoretarr  of 
the  Interior,  July  3, 1875;  Executive  order  of  July  31, 1903. 

7i  sections  (4,640  acres)  reserved  under  second  form  with- 
drawal, reclamation  act  June  17, 1902  (32  Stat..  388).  for  re- 
allotment  to  Indians;  3,540  acres  have  been  allotted  to  354 
Paiute  Indians  and  10  acres  reserved  for  school  ponKMes 
(see  76063-1907),  1,100  acres  unallotted  and  unreserveo. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  23,  1874.  (See  sec.  26,  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol  33,  p.  225.)  Act 
July  1, 1898  (30  Stat.,  594). 

Executive  order.  Mar.  19,  1874;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol  32,  p.  744;  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  pp.  34S- 
260);  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol  32,  pp.  982-997:  act  of  June  21, 
1906,  vol  34,  p.  325;  proclamation  of  President,  Sept.  26, 
1906.  opening  cedea  part  to  settlement.  It  contains 
268,005.84  acres,  leavlnx  in  diminished  reserve  50,800.16 
acres.  Allotted  to  490  ddians,  9,763.27  acres;  reserved  for 
agency  and  school,  80  acres;  reserved  for  cemetery,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  grating,  37,848.29  acres;  reserved  for  timber, 
3,355.62  acres;  reserved  for  church  purposes,  160  acres.  (I#. 
B.  885,  p.  187.) 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  25, 1874,  July  18, 1876,  Sept.  21, 188Q, 
May  15,  1884,  and  Feb.  11, 1887;  129,313.35  acres  aDotted  to 
845  Indians,  and  280.44  acres  reserved  for  mission,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  (L.  B.  335,  p.  323. )_ Executive  or^ 
ders  01  Nov.  11,  1907.  and  Jan.  28, 1906.  The  above-men- 
tioned 845  allotments  nave  been  canceled;  reaUotmentsliAve 
been  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (3^tat.  L.,  1413). 
(See  64513-1909.)  (Allotments  to  797  Indians  ooverin^ 
354,294  acree  approved  Aug.  28, 1009.) 

Executive  orders,  May  29,  1873,  Feb.  2,  1874,  Oct.  20,  1875, 
May  19,  1882,  and  Mar.  24,  1883.  (See  25961.  48680,  75160, 
75469-1906,  and  14203, 26542-1909,  and  Senate  biU  5608, 00th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) 


>  Surveyed;  partly  in  Idaha 


t  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  eadi  Indian  reservation,  under  what  aaency  or  school^  tribes 
occujpying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment — Continued . 


Nftme  of  reservatioii  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  aathortty  eitablkhlng 


HTW  MKZico— oontlnaed. 

Poeblo: 
(Under  Santa  Fe  and  Albu- 
querque schools.) 
Tribe:  Fueblo— 

Jemes 

Aooma 

San  Juan 

Picuris 

SanFel^ 

Pecos 

Cochlti 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos 

SanU  Clara 

Tesuque 

SanUdefonso 

Pojoaque 

Sia 

SanDia 

Isleta 

Nambe 

Lagnna 

Santa  Ana 

Zofll 

(Under  Zufii  School.) 
Tribe:  Zufll  Pueblo: 

Total 

NEW  TOBK. 

Alksany 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:    Onondaga    aba 
Seneca. 

Cattaraugus 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Cayuga,  Ononda- 
ga, and  Seneca. 

Oil  Spring 

(UnderNew  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 

Oneida 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

Onondaga 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Oneida,  Ononda- 
ga, and  St.  Regis. 

8t.RMi8 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  St.  Regis. 

Tonawanda 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Cavuga  and  Ton- 
awanda Sands  of  Seneca. 

Tnaoarora 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:    Onondaga    aiia 
Tnscarora. 

Total 


NOBTH  CABOLOIA. 

Qnalla  boundary  and  other 
lands. 
(Under   Eastern   Cherokee 
School.) 
Tribe:  Eastern  band  of 
Cherokee* 


Acre; 
140,550 
» 95,792 
U7,545 
1 17,461 
184,767 
U8,763 
134,256 
192,398 
1 17,361 
149,360 
117,471 
117,293 
113,520 
1 17,515 
124,187 

t 110,080 
113,586 

U54,025 
1 17,361 

1215,040 


1,889,880 


•30,409 

•21,680 

•640 

•350 
6,100 

14,640 
•7,549 

6,249 


87,677 


» 48,000 
•  15,211 


Total 63,211 

>  Outboundaries  sunreyed. 


Confirmed  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  under  old  Span- 
ish  grants;  acts  of  Dec  22, 1868,  vol.  11,  p.  87^  and  June  21, 
1860,  vol.  12,  p.  71.  (See  General  Land  OfSoe  Report  lor 
1876,  p.  242.  and  for  1880,  p.  658.)  See  Exeoutiye  orders  of 
June  13  and  Sept.  4, 1902,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for 
San  Felipe  and  Nambe  Pueblos,  and  Executive  order  of 
July  20, 1905.  setting  apart  additional  lands  for  SanU  Clara 
Pueblo.  (See  60,806.  1905.)  Approximately  82,000  acres 
added.  Area  original  Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  17,368.52.  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Dec  19, 1906.  and  Sept  1, 1911,  withdrawing 
23,040  acres  for  Jemes  Indians.  Area  of  original  Spanish 
grant,  17,510  acres.  Executive  order  July  1,  1910,  28,800 
Area  of  Pueblo  proper,  125,226.    (See  56714, 1010.) 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  16. 1877,  May  1, 1883,  and  Mar.  8, 188& 
(Area  of  original  Spanish  grant,  17,581.25  acres.) 


Treaties  of  Sept  15, 1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  of  May  20, 1842; 
vol.  7.  p.  5W. 


Treaties  of  Sept  15, 1797^  vol. 


R»UC3  Ul   OOUU    19,    IfVf,    VUI.  7,  p.  OOlt 

.  70,  and  of  May  »,  1843,  vol.  7,  p.  51 
877,  p.  164.) 


June  30, 1802,  vol.  7, 
!7.    (See  Ann.  Rept, 


It  with  the  State  of  New  York.    (See  Ann. 

»t.,  1877,  p.  166.)    Seneca  agreement  of  Jan.  3,  1898, 

ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20, 1898,  vol.  27,  p.  470;  act  of  June  7, 

1807,  vol.  30,  p.  89. 

Treaty  of  Nov.  11, 1794.  vol.  7,  p.  44,  and  arrangement  with 

the  State  of  New  York.    (See  Ann.  Rept,  187^  p.  168.) 

Do. 


Treaty  of  May  13, 1796,  vol.  7,  i>.  55.    (See  Ann.  Rept,  1877» 
p.  168. )    They  hold  at)out  34,250  acres  in  Canada. 

Treaties  of  Sept  15, 1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  Nov.  5, 1857,  vol. 

12,  p.  991;  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  held  in  trust  by 

the  oomptioller  of  New  York;  deed  dated  Feb.  14,  1863. 

(See  also  Ann.  Rept,  1877,  p.  166.) 
Treaty  of  Jan.  1&  1^  vol.  7,  p.  561,  and  arrangement  (grant 

and  purchase)  between  the  Indians  and  the  BoHand  Land 

Cc    (See  Ann.  Rept,  1877,  p.  167.) 


Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  U.  S.  circuit  court 
for  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  entered  at  November 
term,  1874,  oonflrming  the  award  of  Rufus  Barringer  and 
othen,  dated  Oct  23ri874,  and  acts  of  Au£.  14, 1876,  vol.  19, 
p.  139,  and  Aug.  23, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  441,  and  deeds  to  Indians 
from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  Oct  9,  1876,  and  Aug. 
14,  1880.  (See  also  H.  R.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196.  47th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  and  No.  128,  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  Now  heldln 
fee  by  Indians,  who  are  incorporated.  Act  of  Mar.  3;  1903, 
vol.  32r  p.  1000.  (See  Opinions  of  Asst  Atty.  Oen.,  Mar.  14, 
i804,  an^  Feb.  3, 1904.  35,000  acres  of  the  08,211  acies  sold. 
Deeds  dated  Oct  4, 1906;  approved  Dec  12, 1906.) 


•  Partly  surveyed. 
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OOMMISSIONEB  OP   INDIAN  AFPAIES. 


Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  aoency  or  achoolf  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allott^  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
Mtao/wATw^n^— Oontinued . 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anthorlty  establishing 
reserve. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake 

(Under  Fort  Totten  School.) 
Tribes:  Assiniboin,   Cut- 
head.  Santec,  Sisseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Bioux. 


FortBerthold 

(Under    Fort    Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:     Arikara,     Qros- 
ventre,  and  Mandan. 


Standing  Rock 

(Under  Standing  Rook 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Hunk- 
apa,  Upper  and  Lower 
if anktonai  Sioux. 


?S 


Turtle  Mountain i 

(Under    Turtle    Mountain  i 
School.) 
Tribe:  Pembina  Chippewa. 


Total I    1,213,505 

OKLAHOMA. 


Cherokee 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Cherokee. 


150,300 


(Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

(Under  Cheyenne  and  Ara-  i 
paho,  Cantonment  and  ; 
Seger  schools.)  | 

Tribes:  Southern  Arapaho  • 
and  Northern  and  South- 
cm  Cheyenne. 


Chickasaw , 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Chickasaw. 


1879,749 


Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  606.  agreement  Sept.  30, 
■1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June 
22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337  Comp.  Indian 
Laws.)  137,381  acres  allotted  to  1,189  Indians;  727.83  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  193.61  acres  reserved  for  Oovenunent 
purposes.  Act  of  Apr.  27, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  319,  to  amend  and 
ratify  agreement  made  Nov.  2, 1901.  tresident's  proclama- 
tion of  J  une  2, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2368. 

Unratified  agreement  of  Sept.  17, 1851,  and  July  27, 1866  (see 
p.  322,  Ck)nn>.  Indian  Laws);  Executive  orders,  Apr.  12, 
1870,  July  13,  1880,  and  June  17,  1892;  agreement  Dec  14, 
1886,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1032.  (See 
Pres.  proc.  May  20,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  979.)  116,218  acres 
allotted  to  1,307  Indians  (see  letter  lx)ok  445,  p.  311);  the 
residue,  884,780  acres,  unallotted.  Lands  now  in  process 
of  allotment  under  act  of  "  i.  1907  (34  Stat  L.,  1042). 
Act  June  1, 1910  (36  Stat.,  4c  n-  ^^  ^1602,  10  Pres.  proc, 
June  29, 1911,  40 1.  D.,  164.) 

Treaty  of^Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  16,  p.  635,  and  Executive  ocden 
Jan.  11-Mar.  16,  1875,  and  Nov.  28.  1876.  Agreement  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1877,  vol.  19,  p.  264,  and  ExecativB 
orders  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884  (1.520,640  acres  In 
South  Dakota);  unratified  agreement  of  Oct  17,  1882. 
(For  modification  see  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved Mar.  3.  1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc  In, 
dian  Doc,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)    Act  of  Conoess  of  Apr.  30, 

1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94.  not  accepted.    Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  % 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  Under  act  of  Mar.  2, 1889  (25  Stats. 
888).  and  authority  of  the  President  of  Sept  26, 1905,  4,011 
Indians  have  been  allotted  1,273,169  acres,  leaving  unal- 
lotted 364,508  acres.  [See  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Siatt  L.. 
444, 451,  and  460),  and  act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat  L.,  1041).1 
Under  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  21, 1909, 1,061,600 
acres  were  opened  to  settlement 

Executive  orders  Dec.  21,  1882,  Mar.  29  and  June  3,  1881. 
Agreement  made  Oct.  2,  1892,  amended  by  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  and  ratified  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  194.  43,820  acres  allotted  to  326  Indians  and  186  acrae 
reserved  for  church  and  school  purposes  under  the  above- 
named  act.  Allotments  to  1,404  members  of  this  band  on 
public  domain  aggregating  213,643  acres  have  been  ap- 
proved. 


Treaties  of  Feb.  14,  1833.  vol.  7,  p.  414,  Dec.  29,  1835,  vol.  7, 
p.  478,  and  July  19, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  799;  agreement  of  Dec 
19,  1891,  ratified  by  tenth  section  of  act  of  Mar.  3,  1888, 
vol.  27,  p.  640;  aereement  ratified  bv  act  of  July  1,  1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  716.  Approximately  40,194  Indians  have  been 
allotted  4,348.760  acres. 

Executive  order  Aug.  10,  1869;  unratified  agreement  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  and  others,  Oct  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Executive  orders  of  Apr.  18,  1882, 
and  Jan.  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Supply  Military  Reserve 
(relinquished  for  disposal  under  act  of  Congress  of  July  6, 
1894,  by  authority  of  Executive  order  of  Nov.  6,  1894;  see 
General  Land  Office  Report,  1899,  p.  158).  Executive  or- 
der of  July  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve. 
Agreement  made  October,  1890,  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3. 1891,  vol.  26, 
pp.  1022-1026.  528,789  acres  allotted  to  3.331  Indians; 
231,828.56  acres  for  Oklahoma  school  lands;  32,343.9^  acres 
reserved  for  military,  agency,  mission,  etc,  puzposes;  the 
residue,  3,500.562.05  acres,  opened  to  settlement  (See 
Pres.  proc.  Apr.  12, 1 892,  vol.  27,  p.  1018. )  Executive  order, 
July  12,  1895.  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  12,  1903, 
vol.  33  ,p.  2317.    Act  June  17, 1910 (36  Stat,  533),  67.637-ia 

Treaty  of  June  22, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611;  agreement  of  Apr.  23, 
1897,  ratified  by  act  of  June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  506;  act  of 
July  1.  1902,  vol.  32.  p.  641,  ratifying  agreement  of  Mar. 
21,  1902;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33.  p.  209;  act  of  Apr.  28, 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  644.  Approximately  10,984  Indians  have 
been  allotted  3,703,080  acres. 
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Tabi^b  b.— General  data  far  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  aaency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  if,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
estaShshment — Continued. 


Name  of  reservstkm  aad 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  aatbority  estabUahing 
reserve. 


OKLAHOiCA— eontiniied. 


Choctaw 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Choctaw. 

Cnek 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Creek. 


I 


Aeret. 
12,590,043  , 

72,813 


Iowa, :...:•; 

(Under   Sauk  and  Fox 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  lowaandTonkawa. 


Kansa  or  Kaw 

(Under  Kaw  SchooU 
Tribe:  KansaorKaw. 


Eickapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Mexican  Kickapoo. 


Kiowa  and  0>manche 

(Under  Kiowa  School.) 
Tribes:  Apache,Comanche, 
Delaware,  and  Kiowa. 


Modoc 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoc. 


Oakland 

(Under  Fonca  School.) 
Tribes:  Tonakawaand 
Lipan. 


11856*'— IlfT  1911— VOL 


Treaty  of  June  22, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611.  Same  as  Chickasaw. 
Approximately  26,700  Indians  have  been  allotted  4,380,000 
acres. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  14, 1833,  voL  7,  p.  417.  and  June  14, 1866,  vol. 
14,  p.  785,  and  deficiency  aDpropriation  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 
vol.  22,  p.  265.  (See  Ann.  Kep..  1882,  p.  liv.)  Agreement 
of  Jan.  19, 1880,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  M889,  vol.  25,  p.  757; 
President's  proclamation  Mar.  23.  1880,  vol.  26,  p.  1544; 
agreement  of  Sept.  27, 1897,  ratified  by  act  of  June  2S,  1808. 
vol.  30,  p.  514;  agreement  of  Mar.  8. 1900,  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  1,  1901.  vol  31,  p.  861;  President's  proclamation  of 
June  25, 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1971;  agreement  of  Feb.  — .  1902, 
ratified  bv  act  of  June^.  1902,  voL  32,  p.  500;  President'a 
proclamation  of  Aug.  8, 1902,  voL  32,  p.  2021.  (See  act  of 
May  27, 1902,  vol.  32.  p.  258;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  83, 
p.  204.)  Approximately  18,700  Indians  have  been  aUotted 
3,000,000  acres. 

Executive  order,  Aug.  15, 18S3;  agreement  May  20, 1890,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  13,  1801,  vol.  26,  p.  753.  8,605  aciea 
aUotted  to  108  Indians;  20  acres  held  in  common  for  church, 
school,  etc.;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement.  Proclama> 
tion  of  President  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol.  27,  p.  089.  (See  Ann. 
Kept.,  1891,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  222,  p.  364.) 

Act  of  June  5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228;  260  acres  reserved  for  ceme- 
tery, school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  99,644  acres, 
aUotted  to  247  Indians;  act  of  July  1. 1902,  vol.  32.  p.  636, 
ratifying  agreement,  not  dated.  Act  Mar.  3, 1909.  (35  Stat. 
778.) 

Executive  order.  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  June  21 ,  1891 ;  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  557.  22,650  acres 
allotted  to  280  Indians;  479.72  acres  reserved  for  mission, 
agency,  and  school  purposes;  residue  opened  to  settlement 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  May  18, 1895,  vol.  29,  p. 
868;  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1001.  June  21 ,  1906.  (34 
Stat.,  362.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  21, 1867,  vol.  15,  pp.  581  and  580;  agreement 
made  Oct.  6, 1892;  ratified  by  act  of  June  6, 1900,  vol.  31, 
p.  076,  ceding  2,488,893  acres,  of  which  445,000  acres  have 
been  allottedT  to  3,444  Indians;  11,972  acres  reserved  for 
agency ,  school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue,, 
2,033,583  acres  oi>ened  to  settlement  (letter  books  486,  p. 
440;  488,  p.  478).  President's  ploclamation  of  July  4, 1901, 
vol.  32,  p.  1975;  June  23, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  2007;  Sept.  4. 1W2, 
vol.  82,  p.  2026,  and  Mar.  29, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  Of  the 
480,000  acres  grazing  land  set  apart  under  act  of  June  6. 
1900, 1,841.92  acres  were  reserved  for  town  sites  under  act 
Mar.  20, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  801),  82,059.52  acres  were  aUotted 
to  513  Indians  under  act  of  June  5, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  213), 
and  480  acres  aUotted  to  3  Indians  under  act  of  June  5,  as 
amended  bv  act  Mar.  7, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1018}.  The  re- 
maining 396.618.56  acres  were  turned  over  to  the  General 
Land  Office  for  disposition  under  acts  of  June  5  and  June  28. 
1906, and  proclamation  of  Sept.  19.1 906.  The  General  Land 
Office  reports  the  sale  and  entry  of  approximately  369,961 .12 
acres  under  act  of  June  5,  and  of  21 ,251 .75  acres  under  act  of 
June  28,  1006,  to  June  30,  1909.  (See  87404-1909.)  (See 
75344-1906.)  Under  act  May  29, 1908  (35  Stat.,  471),  and  act 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  861),  20,498  acres  aUotted  to  160 
Indians. 

Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  23. 1874  (see 
Ann.  Rept.,  1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  Mar.  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  Lands 
aU  aUotted— 3,966  acres  aUotted  to  68  Indians,  8  acres  re- 
served for  church  and  cemetery  purposes,  2  acres  for  school, 
and  24  acres  for  timber.  (Letter  book  220,  p.  102.)  Act 
Mar.  3. 1909.    (35  Stat.,  752.) 

Act  of  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  84.  (See  Ann.  Rept.  for  1882, 
p.  Lxu).  (bee  deed  dated  June  14,  18S3,  from  Cherokee, 
vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (See  deed  from  Nez  Perc6, 
May  22,  1885,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  604.)  11,456  acres 
allotted  to  73  Indians;  160.50  acres  reserved  for  government 
and  school  purposes.  The  residue,  79,276.60  acres,  opened 
to  settlement  (letter  book  257,  p.  240).  Agreement  made 
Oct.  21 ,  1891 ,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text,  see  Ann.  Rept., 1893, 
p.  524.) 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  aaency  or  school,  tribeM 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reservea,  arid  authority  for  its 
establishment — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 


Osage 

(Under  Osage  School.) 
Tribes:  Great  and  Little 
Osage. 


Aeret. 


Oto 

(Under  Oto  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Oto  and  Missouri. 


Ottawa 

(Under  8eneca  School.) 
Tribe:    Ottawa    of 
Blanchards    Fork   and 
Roche  de  Bceuf. 

Pawnee 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Pawnee. 


U,687 


Peoria 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:    Kaskaskia.    Mi- 
ami,   Peoria,    Pianka- 
shaw,  and  Wea. 

Ponca 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


«320 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:  Absentee    Shaw- 
nee and  Potawatomi. 


(^uapa  w 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Quapaw. 


Sauk  and  Fox. 

(Under  Sauk  and  Fox 
School.) 
Tribes:  Ottawa.  Sauk  and 
Fox  of  the  MiBsissippL 


Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 1866.  vol.  14,  p.  804; 
order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mar.  27, 1871;  act  of  June 
6. 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  from 
CJherokee,  vol.  0,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  482.)  (See  act  of  June  28. 
1906  (34  Stats.,  5^).  act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  Stats.,  787),  and 
Public  Resolution  No.  51.  approved  Feb.  28, 1909.  2,230 
Indians  have  been  allotted  1.006,134.31  acres  (3  selections). 
Since  July  1, 1909,  these  2,230  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,465,350  acres  from  surplus  lands,  and  5,178.53  acres  have 
been  reserved  for  church,  town-site,  and  railroad  purposes. 
Act  Mar.  3, 1909.    (35  Stat.,  778.) 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1881,  voL  21.  p.  381;  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  June  25, 1881.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883, 
fk-om  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.)  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats..  794), 
and  Apr.  21, 1904  (33  Stat.,  189),  128,251  acres  were  allotted 
to  514  Indians  (885  allotments— see  L.  B.  929,  p.  326),  720 
acres  were  reserved  for  agency ,  school,  church ,  and  cemetery 
puri>oses,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  uses. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23. 18G7,  vol.  15,  p.  513;  12,995  acres  were  al- 
lotted to  1 60  Indians;  557.95  acres  were  authorised  to  be  sold 
by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1891  (vol.  26,  p.  980).  The  residue,  1 ,587.26 
acres,  unallotted.    (Letter  book  229,  p.  115. ) 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876,  vol.  19,  p.  29.  (Of  this  230,014  acres  are 
Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  See  deed  dated 
June  14, 1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112,701  acres  allotted  to  820  Indians;  840  acres  were  reserved 
for  school,  agency,  and  cemetery  purposes;  the  residue, 
I6O2320 acres, opened  to settlemen t.  (Letter books 261  jp.  388, 
and  263,  p.  6.)  Agreement  made  Nov.  23, 1892,  ratified  by 
act  of  Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Rept., 
1893,  p.  526.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  43,334  acres  allotted 
to  218  Indians.  The  residue,  0,313.27  acres,  sold  under  act 
of  May  27, 1902.    (32  Stats,  245.) 


Acts  of  Aug.  15, 1876,  vol.  19,  p.  192;  Mar.  3, 1877,  vol.  19,  p. 
287;  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  76,  and  Mar.  3, 1881,  voL  21.  p. 
422.    (Seedeeddated  June  14, 1883,  from  Cherokee,  voLo, 


>  Surveyed. 


Indian  Deeds,  p.  473.)  There  have  been  allotted  to  782  In- 
dians 100,734  acres,  and  reserved  for  agency ,  school,  mission, 
and  cemetery  purposes  523.56  acres,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  320  acres.  (Letter  books  302,  p.  311 ,  and  813,  p. 
401.)  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  217. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  27. 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  531;  act  of  May  23, 1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  159.  (222.716  acres  are  Creeks  ceded  lands;  365361 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  citizen  Pot- 
awatomi June  25  and  Absentee  Shawnees  June  26, 1800: 
ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
Mar.  3. 1891 ,  vol.  26,  pp.  1010-1021 .  215,6^^.42  acres  aUotted 
to  1,^9,  Potawatomi;  and  70,791.47  acres  allotted  to  563 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  510.63  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  Sept.  18. 1891,  voL  27.  p.  089. 
(See  letter  book  222,  pp.  442, 444,  and  Ann.  Rept.  for  1891, 
p.  677.) 

Treaties  of  May  13, 1833,  vol  7,  p.  424,  and  of  Feb.  23, 1867, 
vol.  15,  p.  513.  66,245.21  acres  allotted  to  248  Indians,  400 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes. 
(Letter  book  335,  p.  326.)  Agreement  of  Mar.  23.  1893, 
ratified  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  2, 
1895,  vol.  28,  p.  907.  Agreement  of  Jan.  2.  1899,  ratified 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1901,  voL  81, 
p.  1067.    Act  of  Mar.  3, 1908,  v^  32,  p.  997. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  18, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  495;  agreement  June  12, 
1890;  ratified  bv  act  of  Feb.  13, 1®1 .  voL  26,  p.  749.  87,683.64 
acres  allotted  to  548  Indians,  and  800  acres  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  Presidenf  s  proclamation  Sept.  18, 1891,  voL 
27,  p.  989.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  160,  and  Ann.  Bept. 
for  1891,  p.  677.) 
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Table  5. — Gerieral  data  for  each  Indian  TMervaticn,  under  what  agency  or  school ,  tribes 
occujpying  or  heUmging  to  it^  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establukinent — Continued . 


Name  of  reserration  and 
tribe. 


AreaConalr 
lotted). 


Dftte  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  aothorlty  estabUahing 
reserve. 


OKLAHOMA— oontlxraed. 


Seminole 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Seminole. 


Seneca.. 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 


Shawnee. 


(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:  Seneca  and  East- 
em  Shawnee. 


Wichita. 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:  loni.  Caddo,  Co- 
manche, Delaware,  To- 
w  a  k  0  n  i ,  Waoo,  and 
Wichita. 


Wyandot 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Wyandot. 


Total.. 


OBEOOM. 


Grande  Ronde , 

(Under  Sileto  School.) 
Tribes:  Kalapuya,  Clack- 
amas, 0>w  Creek,  Lak- 
mhit,  Marys  River, 
Moiala,  Nestuoca, 
Rogue  River,  Santiam, 
Shasta,  Tumwater . 
Umpqna,  W^ato,  and 

Klamath , 

(Under  Klamath  School.) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Painte,  Pit  River, 
Walpape,  and  Yahos- 
kin  band  of  Snake 
(Shoflhoni). 


SileU 

(Under  SUetx  School.) 
Tribes:  Alsea,  Coqnille, 
Kusan,  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River.  Skoton, 
Shasta,  Saiusikea,  Siu- 
slaw,  Tututni,  Ump- 
qua,  and  thirteen 
others. 


Aeret, 
4.854 


1535 


3,600,201 


S8U,802 


8,200 


Treaty  of  Mar.  21,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  755.  (See  Creek  agree- 
ment, Feb.  14,  1881,  Ann.  Rent.,  1882,  p.  uv,  ana  de- 
ficiency act  of  Aug.  5,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.)  Agreement 
of  Mar.  16,  1889.  (See  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  2, 1889.)    Agreement  recorded  m  treaty  book,  vol.  3 

J).  35.  Agreement  made  Dec.  16,  1897,  raUfled  by  act  of 
uly  1,  1^,  vol.  30,  p.  567.  Agreement  of  Oct  7,  1899, 
ratfiled  by  act  of  June  2,  1900,  vol.  31,  p.  250.  Approxi- 
mately 3,000  Indians  have  been  allotted  361,000  acres. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  28. 1831,  vol.  7,  p.  348;  of  Dec.  29, 1832,  voL 
7.  p.  411,  and  of  Feb.  23,  18^  vol.  15,  p.  513.  41,813  acres 
allotted  to  435  Indians;  104.22  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment, church,  and  school  purposes.  Agreement  of  Dec.  2, 
1901,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262. 

Treaties  of  July  20.  1831,  vol.  7,  p.  351;  of  Dec.  29,  1832,  vol. 
7,  p.  411;  of  Feb.  23. 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513,  and  agreement 
with  Modocs.  made  June  23,  1874  (see  Ann.  Rept.,  1883, 
p.  271),  connrmed  by  Congress  in  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  12,745  acres, 
aUotted  to  117  Indiana;  86  acres  reserved  for  aeency  pur- 
poses (letter  books  208,  p.  266,  and  233,  p.  207);  the  residue, 
2JM3  acres,  sold  (agreement  of  Dec.  2,  1901,  ratifled  by  act 
of  May  27, 1902.  vor32,  p.  262). 

(See  treaty  of  July  4, 1866,  with  Delawares,  art.  4,  vol.  14,  p. 
794.)  Unratlfled  agreement,  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann, 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  June  4,  1891,  rati- 
fied by  act  ol  Mar.  2,  18»5,  vol.  28,  p.  895.  152,714  acres 
allotted  to  957  Indians;  4,151  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue,  586,468 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  book  490,  p.  90).  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  July  4. 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1975. 

Unoccupied  Chickasaw  and  (;hoctaw  leased  lands  west  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  Act  of  May  4. 1896.  vol. 
29,  p.  113.  President's  proclamation.  Mar.  16, 1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  878.    Act  of  June  6, 1900  (31  Stat.,  680). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  20,942  acres  aUotted 
to  244  Indians,  16  acres  to  churches,  etc.,  leaving  534.72 
B  unallotted  (letter  book  228,  p.  332). 


*  Surveyed. 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22. 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Deo.  21, 1855, 
vol.  12,  p.  982;  Executive  order  June  30,  1857.  440  acres 
reserved  for  Government  use  and  32,983  acres  allotted  to 
260  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  328.)  Act  of  Apr.  ^ 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  567,  amending  and  ratifying  agreement  of 
Jmie27,190i. 


Treaty  of  Oct.  14,  1864,  vol.  16,  p.  707.  Act  of  May  27.  1908 
(32  Stat.,  260).  207,<r73  acres  aUotted  to  1.346  Indians; 
6,094.77  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  church  pur- 
poses. Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr.  21.  1904. 
vol.  33,  p.  202;  act  of  Mar,  3, 1905,  v(^  33,  p.  10^,  and  act  of 
June  21,  1900  (34  Stat,  367).  (See  act  of  Mar.  3,  1909  (35 
Stat.  L.,  752),  removal  of  Modocs  in  Oklahoma  to  Klamath 
and  allotments  thereto.) 

Unratified  treaty,  Aug.  11,  1855;  Executive  orders  Nov.  9, 
1855,  and  Dec.  21, 1865,  and  act  of  Mar.  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  446. 
Agreement  Oct.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28^.  323.  44,459  acres  allotted  to  551  Indians.  Resi- 
due, 177,563.66  acres  (except  5  sections),  ceded  to  United 
States.  (See  letter  book  281,  p.  358.)  President's  proclama- 
tion. May  16.  1895,  vol.  29.  p.  866.  Acts  of  May  31,  1900, 
vol.  31,  p.  233.  and  Mar.  3,  1901,  vol.  31,  p.  1065.  Act  of 
May  13, 1910  (36  Stat,  367). 

Ontboundaries  surveyed. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservationy  under  what  aaency  or  school^  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establiahlng 
reserve. 


ORBQON— conttamed. 


Umatilla 

(Under  UmatUla  School.) 
Tribes:     Cayuse,     Uma- 
tUla, and  Wallawalla. 


WarmSprino. 

(Under  Warm  Springs 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Des  Chntes.  John 
Day,  Paiate,  Tenlno. 
Warm  Springs,  ana 
Wasco. 


Acres* 
174,618 


1322,760 


Total.. 


1,212,380 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

C^row  Creek  and  Old  Winne- 

baflo. 

(Under  Crow  Creek  School.) 

Tribes:  Lower  Yanktonai, 

Lower  Braid,  Minioon- 

km,   and    Two    Settle 

Sioux. 


» 111,711 


Lake  Traverse 

(Under  Sisseton  SchooK) 
Tribes:  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux. 


Cheyenne  River 

(Under     Cheyenne     River 
School.) 
Tribes:   Blackfeet,   Mini- 
conjou.  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux. 


473,400 


Lower  Brul6 

(Under  Lower  BrM  School.) 

Tribes:  Lower  Bral6  and 

Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux, 


» 175, 471 


Treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 
vol.  22,  p.  297;  Mar.  3, 1885,  vol.  23,  p.  340,  and  sec.  8  of  act 
of  Oct.  17,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  559.  (See  orders  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Dec.  4,  1^  Ann.  Rept.,  1891,  p.  682.)  82,156 
acres  allotted  to  1,112  Indians,  980  acres  reserved  for  school 
and  mission  purposes.  (See  letter  book  255,  p.  132.)  Act 
of  July  1, 1901  vol.  32,  p.  730. 

Treaty  of  June  25, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  963.  140,044  acres  allotted 
to  965  Indians,  and  1,195  acres  reserved  for  church,  school, 
and  agency  imrposes.  The  residue,  322,108  acres,  unallotted 
and  unreservea  Getter  book  33^  P-  295). 


Order  of  department,  July  L  1863  (see  Ann.  Rept^  1863,  p. 
318);  treafy  of  Apr.  29, 18^,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive 
order,  Feb.  27, 1885  (see  Preddent'sproclamatlon of  Apr.  17» 
1885,  annulling  Executive  order  of  Feb.  27, 1885;  Ann.  Ra>t. 
1885,  p.  u);  act  of  Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888;  President's 
proclunations,  Feb.  10.  1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  There  have 
been  allotted  to  842  Indians  172,212  acres,  and  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  and  religioufl  purposes  1,076.90  acres,  leaving 
a  residue  of  111,711  acres  (letter  books  302.  p.  443;  372,  p.  485; 
373.  p.  347).    Lands  are  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505;  agreement,  Sept.  20. 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  0)mp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Agreement,  Dec.  12,  1^,  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  3.  1801,  voL  26,  pp.  1035-1038.  308,838  acres  allotted 
to  2,006  Indians,  32,840.25  acres  reserved  for  State  school  pur- 
poses, 1,347.01  acres  for  church  and  agency  purposes:  the 
residue,  574,678.40  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  Apr.  11, 1802,  vol.  27,  p.  1017.) 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  M^.  16,  and  May  20,  m5,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19.  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unratl- 
fled  agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  306.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890.  vol.  26,  p.  1564.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896.  vol .  29,  p.  10.) 
President's  proclamations  of  Feb.  7,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  2085, 
and  Mar.  30, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  787,000  acres  have  been 
aUotted  to  2,548  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  m,  p.  321.)  Act  of 
May  29, 1906  (35  Stat.  L.,  460).  Under  President's  procla- 
mation of  Aug.21, 1909, 1. 158,010  acres  were  opened  to  settle- 
ment, leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  473,400  acres. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1S76;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877.  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  » Unratl- 
fled  agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  26.  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of  Mar.  2, 
1880,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 
1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1654.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1806,vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
Agreement  made  Mar.  1, 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899, 
vol.  30,  p.  1362,  cedhig  120,000  acres  to  the  United  States. 
176,083  acres  aUotted  to  706  Indians,  and  964.06  acres  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes,  leaving 
unallotted  and  unreserved  175,470.76  acres.  (See  letter 
book  408.  p .  336.)  (See  act  of  Apr.  21. 1906, 34  Stats. .  124  and 
1048,  and  President's  prodamauon  of  Aug.  12, 1907.) 
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Table  b.—General  data  for  each  Indian  reservatum,  under  what  aaency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  arid  authority  for  its 
establishment — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  aad 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— oonUnoed. 


Ptne  Ridge 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  School.) 
Tribes:  Brule   Sioux, 
Northern  Cheyenne, 
and  Oglala  Sioux. 


Acm, 
» 900,174 


Roiebud 

(Under  Rosebud  School.) 
Tribes:  Loafer,  Minioon- 
Jou,  Northern  Oglahi, 
Two  Kettle.  Upper 
Brule,  and  wahzhazhe 
Sioux. 


> 436, 151 


Yankton 

(Under  Yankton  School.) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Sioux. 


Total. 


2,006,907 


Uintah  Valley 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Tribes:  Gosiute,  Pavant, 
Uintah,  Yamp*,  Grand 
River,  Unoompahgre, 
and  White  River  Ute. 


1 170, 194 


Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868.  vol.  15,  p.  636,  and  Sxecativeorden, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20. 1875,  and  Nov.  28. 1876:  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28.  1877.  vol.  19,  p.  254  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  ( For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  8, 1888, 22  Stats., 
624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of 
Apr.  30,  1888,  25  Stots.,  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896, 29  Stats.,  10.) 
A  tract  of  32,000  acres  in  Nebraska  was  set  apart  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Jan.  24, 1882,  and  was  restored  to  the  publie 
domain  by  Executive  order  of  Jan.  25, 1904,  and  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Feb.  20, 1904, 640  acres  of  this  land  was  set 
apart  for  Indian  school  purposes  and  is  called  the  Sioux 
additional  tract.  (See  Nebraska.)  Act  of  Mar.  2, 1889, 26 
Stats.,  888>,  authority  of  President  of  July  29^  1904, 1,728,- 
085.92  acres  have  been  allotted  to  5.444  Indians,  and 
11,333.68  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  church 
purposes,  aggregating  866,323.19,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  900,174  acres.  Lands  are  still  in  process  of  al- 
lotment under  acts  of  Mar.  2, 1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  888),  Mar.  1, 
1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1048),  and  May  29, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  451). 
Act  May  27,  1910  (36  Stat.  440),  169,592  acres  opened  to 
settlement;  22.434  acres  timber  reserved.  Presideot's 
proclamation.  June  29, 1911  (40  L.  D.  164). 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875.  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3. 1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Inoian  Docs.  vol.  14,  p.  305.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94.  not  accepted.  Act  of 
Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of 
Feb.  10, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.    (See  act  of  Feb.  20. 1896,  vol. 

29,  p.  10.)  1,579,240  acres  allotted  to  6,809  Sioux  Indians 
416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement,  29,392.01  reserved  for 
Qovemment  purposes,  churches,  cemeteries,  eto.  The 
residue,  436.151  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  Agree- 
ment made  Mar.  10, 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  8, 1899,  voL 

30,  p.  1364.  Act  of  Apr.  23,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  254,  ratifying 
agreement  made  Sept.  14, 1901.  President's  proclamation 
of  May  16, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2354.  Act  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat, 
1048);  act  Mar.  2. 1907  (Z4  Stat.  1230);  act  May  29, 1906  (86 
Stat.,  451):  act  May  30,  1910  (36  Stot.,  448);  Presid^Vs 
proclamation,  Aug.  24, 1906  (35  Stat.  2203)  opening  838,000 
acres  in  Tripp  County.  President's  proclamation,  June 
29, 1911  (40  L.  D.,  164)  opening  800,000  acces  in  M!eUetto 
and  Washabaugh  Counties.  • 

Treaty  of  Apr.  19, 1858,  vol.  11,  p.  744.  268,263  acres  aUotted 
to  2,613  Indians  and  1,252.89  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
church,  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  book  207,  p.  1.) 
Agreement  Dec.  31,  1899,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1804, 
vol.  28,  p.  314.  The  residue  open  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation  May  16, 1895,  vol.  29,  p.  866.) 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  3,  1861;  act  of  June  18,  1878,  20 
Stats.,  165;  acts  of  May  5,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  63,  and 
May  24,  1888,  vol.  26,  p.  157;  Joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744;  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997;  In- 
dian appropruttion  act,  approved  Apr.  21. 1904,  vol.  33,  p. 
207:  President's  proclamations  of  July  14.  1905,  setting 
aside  1,010,000  acres  as  a  forest  reserve,  2,100  acres  as  town 
sites,  1,004,285  acres  opened  to  homestead  entrv,  2,140 
acres  in  mming  claims;  under  act  May  27, 1902  (32  Stats., 
363),  99,367  acres  aUotted  to  1,283  Indians  (see  letter  book 
777,  p.  392),  and  60,160  acres  under  reclamation,  the  residue 
179,194.65  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  (See  letter 
book  75,  p.  398.) 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment — Continued . 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


UTAH— <»ntlnued. 


Unoompahgre 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 


Acret. 


Tribe:  tabaquache  Ute. 


Total 

WASHINOTON. 


179,194 


Chehalis 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Chinook  (Tsinuk), 
Clatsop,  and  Chehalis. 


Columbia 

(Under  Colville  School.) 
Tribe:  Columbia    (Moc 
band). 


Colville 

(Under  ColviUe  School.) 
Tribes:  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Colville,  Kalispel,  Okan- 
opn,  Lake,  Methow, 
N<»pelim,  Pend  d' 
OreUle,  Sanpoil,  and 
Spokan. 


1,297,009 


Hoh  River 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Hoh. 

Lummi 

(Under  Tulalip  SchoolJ 
Tribes:  Dwamish,    Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
•   mish,  Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Makah 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribes:  Makah  and  Qui- 
leute. 

Muokleshoot 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribe:  Muokleshoot. 

NisqualU 

(under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Muokleshoot, 
Nisquali,        Puyallup, 
Skwawksnamish,  Stail- 
Bkoom,  aud  5  others. 

Osette 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Ozette. 

Port  Madison 

(Under  Tulalip  SchooU 
Tribes:   Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur.     Lummi,  Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

»  Partly  surveyed. 


640 


■19,312 


G40 
«65 


Executive  order,  Jan.  6, 18S2.  (See  act  of  June  15, 1880,  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  6, 1880,  vol.  21,  p.  190.)  12,540 
acres  allotted  to  83  Indians,  remainder  of  reservation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  act  of  June  7,  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  62. 
(Letter  book  403,  p.  115.)  Joint  resolution  of  June  19, 1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  744. 


Order  of  the  8ecretary;of  the  Interior,  July  8, 1804;  Executive 
order  Oct.  1, 1836.  471  acres  set  aside  for  echool  purposes. 
Tho  residue,  3,753.63  acres,  restored  to  the  public  domain 
for  Indian  homestead  entry.  36  Indians  made  homestead 
selections,  covering  all  the  land.  (See  letter  book  152,  p. 
201,  and  153,  p.  45.) 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  19,  1879,  Mar.  6.  1880,  and  Feb.  2S, 
1883.    (See  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4, 1884,  vol.  23, 

J  I.  79.)  Agreement  made  July  7,  18S3,  ratified  by  act  of 
uly  4,  1884,  vol.  23,  p.  79.  Executive  order,  May  1, 1886: 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  9,  1894;  department  orders  of 
Apr.  11,  1894,  and  Apr.  20,  1894,  and  Executive  order  of 
Jan.  19.  1895.  26,218  acres  allotted  to  35  Indians  (see 
Executive  order  of  May  21, 1886,  and  act  of  Mar.  8, 1906, 84 
Stats.,  56). 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  9  and  July  2,  1872;  agreement  made 
July  7,  1883,  ratified  by  act  of  July  4,  1884,  vol.  23,  p.  79. 
Act  of  July  1,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  62.  (See  acts  of  Feb.  20. 
1896,  vol.  29,  p.  9,  and  July  1, 1898,  vol.  30,  p.  693.)  51,6a 
acres  in  north  half  allotted  to  660  Indians  (see  letter  book 
428,  p.  100);  remainder  of  north  half,  estimated  at  1,449,268 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  Oct.  10, 1900  (see  proclamation 
of  the  President,  dated  Apr.  10,  1900,  31  Stats.,  p.  1963). 
240  acres  have  been  reserved  for  town  sites.  2,750.82  acres 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  town  sites.  The  residue, 
1,297,009  acres  (estimated),  unallotted.  Act  of  Feb.  7. 
1903,  vol.  32,  p.  803.  Allotments  to  be  made  imder  act  of 
Mar.  22,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80),  and  act  of  June  25, 1910  (36 
Stat.,  863).    Lands  now  being  allotted. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  11, 1893. 


Treaty  of  Pohit  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Executive 
order,  Nov.  22,  1873.  Allotted  11,587  acres  to  81  Indians: 
reserved  for  Ciovemment  school,  80  acres;  unallotted  and 
unreserved  598  acres. 


Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  Jan.  31, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  939;  Executive 
orders,  Oct.  26, 1872,  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21,  1873.  3,727  acree 
allotted  to  373  Indians.  (See  letter  book  960, 228,  and  37679, 
1907.) 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  20, 1857,  and  Apr.  9, 1874.  44  Indians 
have  been  allotted  3,532.72  acres. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  (>eek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Exec- 
utive order,  Jan.  20, 1857.  Land  all  allotted.  4,718  acres  to 
30  Indians. 


Executive  order,  Apr.  12, 1893. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  21,  1864.    7.219  acr 
allotted  to  51  Indians;  the  residue,  05  acres,  unallotted. 


•  Surveyed. 


I  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Table  5. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  schoolj  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  tt,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved  ^  and  authority  for  its 
establishment— Continued. 


Name  ofnaaorvatton  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  eetabliahing 
reserve. 


▼▲8HINOTON— continued. 


Pajalhip T 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:    Mucldeshoot, 
Nisqoalli,       Puyallnp, 
Bkwawksnamish,  StaU- 
akoom,  and  6  others. 


Acre*. 


Qnilente , 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  QuUeate. 

Quinaielt 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  (^uaitsoandQuin- 
Bkau 


Sboalwater. , 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:    Shoalwater   and 
Chehalis. 

Skolcomish 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:   Clallam,    Skoko- 
mish,  and  Twana. 


Biyi|v>miayi  or  Tulalip , 

(Under  TulaUp  SchooU 
Tribes:  Dwamlsh,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamisb. 

teokan 

(Under  ColviUe  School.) 
Tribe:  Spokan. 


1  Island  (Klahchemln) 
(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  NisqualU,  PutoI- 
lup,    Skwawksnamlsh, 
Stailakoom,and5others. 

Swfnomish  (Perrys  Island) 

(Under  Tulaltp  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  £tak- 
nuir,    Lumml,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukvamiah,  and 
Swiwamish. 

TaUma. 

(Under  Yakima  School.) 
Tribes:  Klikltat,  Paloos, 
Topnish,    Waseo,    and 
Yakima. 


1837 


*  158, 784 


>336 


*324 


82,647 


•  798,763 


Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Deo.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Jan.  20,  1857,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,463 
acres  allotted  to  167  Indians.  Agreement  made  Nov.  21, 
1876,  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  464.  (For 
text  see  annual  report  1893,  p.  518.)  The  residue.  599  acres 
laid  out  as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  has  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  39.79  acres  reserved  for  school,  and 
19.43  acres  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes,  under  acts  of 
Mar.  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  633,  June  7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  62),  and 
act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stats.,  377). 

Executive  order,  Feb.  19, 1889. 

Treaties  of  Olympla,  July  1. 1855,  and  Jan.  25, 1856,  vol.  12, 
p.  971;  Executive  order,  Nov.  4,  1873.  Under  acts  of  Feb. 
8, 1887  (24  StaU.,  388).  and  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  600 
Indians  have  been  allotted  54,989.80  acres  and  456.56  have 
been  reserved  for  agency,  lighthouse,  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  158,784  acres.  Act  Mar. 
4, 1911  (36  Stat.,  1545).    Lands  now  being  aUotted. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  22, 1866, 65,535-7-1909. 


Trea^  of  Point  No  Point,  Jan.  26. 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  933;  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Feb.  25,  1874.  Allotted  in  treaty  reserve, 
4,990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  268.)  Allot- 
ted in  Executive  order  addition,  known  as  the  Fisher  ad- 
dition, 814  acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B.,  895,  p.  285.)  62 
allotments. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott.  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Dec.  23,  1873.  22,166  acres  allotted  to  164  In- 
dians; the  residue,  8,930  acres,  unallotted. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  18,  1881.  Agreement  made  Mar.  18, 
1887.  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July 
13,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  139.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Kept.,  1893, 
p.  743.)  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  19, 1902,  voL 
32,  p.  744.  Under  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  458), 
approximately  626  Indians  have  been  allotted  64,794  acres, 
and  1,247.30  acres  set  aside  for  church,  school,  agency,  and 
town-site  purposes.  By  proclamation  of  May  22, 1909,  the 
President  opened  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement.  5,781 
acres  classified  as  agricultural  land,  82,647.50  acres  classl- 
fled  as  timber  reserved  for  tribal  use.    Act  May  29,  1908. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  land 
all  aUotted,  1,494.15  acres,  to  23  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855.  vol.  12,  p.  927:  Execu- 
tive order,  Sept.  9, 1873.  Allotted,  7,359  acres  to  71  Indians; 
reserved  for  school,  89.80  acres;  unallotted,  0.35  acre. 


Treaty  of  Walla  Walla.  June  9,  1865,  vol.  12,  p.  961.  Agree- 
ment made  Jan.  13,  1885,  ratified  oy  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  631.  (For  text  see 
Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  41,  p.  227;  see  also  Ann.  Rept, 
1893,  pp.  620^21,  and  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  No.  21, 49th  Cong., 
Istsess.,  and  No.  46, 60th  Cong.,  Istsess.)  Executive  order. 
Nov.  28, 1892.  Agreement,  Jan.  8,  1894,  ratified  by  act  of 
Auk.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  326.  296,407  acres  allotted  to  3,137 
Indians,  and  1,020.24  acres  reserved  for  agency,  church,  and 
school  purposes.  (See  letter  books  354,  p.  419;  416,  p.  263, 
and  879,  p.  243.)  Act  of  Dec.  21 ,  1904  (38^tats.,  695),  recog- 
nizing claim  of  Indians  to 293,837 acres  additional  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  bona  fide  settlers  or  purchasers,  acquired 
prior  to  Mar.  5,  1904.  (See  39848,  1909.)  Act  Mar.  6,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  53),  and  act  May  6, 1910  (36  Stat.,  348). 


Total 2,367,944 

>  Ontboundarles  surveyed. 


*  Surveyed. 


*  Partly  surveyed. 
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occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  arid  authority  for  its 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


WISCONSIN. 


Lao  Court  Oreille 

(Under  Hayward  School.) 
Tribe:  Lao  Court  Oreille 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

(Under  Lac  du  Flambeau 
School.) 
Tribe:  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 


La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Pointe  School.) 
Tribe:  La  Pointe  Band  of 
Chippewa  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 


Red  Cliff 

(Under  La  Pointe  School.) 
Tribe:   La   Pointe  Band 
(Buffalo  Chief)  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


Menominee 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribe:  Menominee. 

Oneida 

(Under  Oneida  School.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

Stockbridge 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribes:  Stockbridge  and 
Munsee. 


Total 

WYOMING. 


Wind  River 

(Under  Shoshone  School.) 
Tribes:  Northern  Arapaho 
and    Eastern  Band   of 
Shoshoni. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Aeret, 
1403 


20,153 


46,613 


> 231, 680 


304,849 


•95,307 


95,307 


40,553,541 


Treaty  of  Sept  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  lands  wlthdiftwn  by 
General  Land  Office,  Nov.  22,  1860,  Apr.  4, 1865.  (See  r»- 
port  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  1, 1873. )  Act  of  May 
29, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  190.  68,511  acres  allotted  to  876  Indians. 
Act  of  Feb.  3, 1903.  vol.  32.  p.  796. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1109,  lands  selected  by 
Indians.  (See  report  of  Supermtendent  Thompson,  Nov. 
14,  1863,  and  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  22, 
1866.)  Department  order  of  June  26. 1866.  Act  of  May  29, 
1872,  vol.  17,  p.  190.  44,877  acres  allotted  to  589  Indkns; 
act  of  Feb.  3, 1903  (32  Stats.,795),  leaving  unallotted  26,153.40 
acres. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1 109.  368.91  acres  patented 
under  art.  10;  196.71  acres  fishing  ground.  83.871  aores  allot- 
ted to  1,063  Indians.  (See  letter  to  General  Land  Office, 
Sept.  17,  1859,  and  letter  book  381,  p.  49.)  Acts  of  Feb. 
11,  1901  (31  Stats..  766),  and  Mar.  2, 1907  (34  Stats.,  1217), 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  46,613  acres. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854.  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Executive  order. 
Feb.  21 ,  1856.  (Sec  Indian  Office  letters  of  Sep  t.  3. 1858,  and 
May  25,  1863,  and  General  Land  Office  letter  of  May  27. 
1863.  See  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Superintendent 
Thompson,  May  7,  1863.  Lands  withdrawn  by  General 
Land  Office  May  8  and  June  3,  1863.)  2,535.91  acres  allot- 
ted to  35  Indians  under  treaty;  of  the  residue  11.566.90  acres 
were  allotted  to  109  Indians  under  Joint  resolution  of  Feb. 
20.  1895,  vol.  28,  p.  970,  and  4ai0  acres  were  reserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Treaties  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  vol.  9,  p.  962;  of  May  12, 1864,  vol. 
10,  p.  1064,  and  Feb.  11, 1856,  voL  11,  p.  679. 

Trea^  of  Feb.  3, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  566.  65,402.13  acres  aUotted 
to  1,501  Indians;  remainder,  84.08  acres,  reserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Treaties  of  Nov.  24, 1848,  vol.  9,  p.  965;  Feb.  5, 1866,  vol.  11, 
p.  663,  and  of  Feb.  11,  1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679;  act  of  Feb.  6, 
1871,  vol.  16,  p.  404.  (For  area,  see  act  of  June  22, 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  174.)  167  Indians  aUotted  8,920  acres.  Patents  in 
fee, act  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.,  382).  Act  Mar.  3,  1893  (27 
Stat.,  744). 


Treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673;  acts  of  June  22. 1874,  voL 
18,  p.  166,  and  Dec.  15, 1874.  vol.  18,  p.  291;  Executive  order. 
May  21,  1887.  Agreement  made  Apr.  21,  1896,  amended 
and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7, 1896  (vol.  SO,  p.  93);  amend* 
ment  accepted  by  Indians  July  10, 1897.  (See  Land  Div. 
letter  book  359,  p.  468.)  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1905,  ratifying  and 
amending  agreement  with  Indians  of  Apr.  21,  1904.  (See 
voL  33,  p.  1016.)  President's  proclamation,  June  2,  1906| 
opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  1.472,844.16 
acres.  (See  letter  book  866,  p.  157.)  Reserved  for  Mail 
Camp,  120  acres;  reserved  for  Mail  Caznp  Park.  40  acres; 
reserved  for  bridge  purposes,  40  acres.  Subject  to  disposi- 
tion under  President's  proclamation,  l,4w,633.66  acres. 
92.44  acres  reserved  by  Secretary  to  complete  allotments  to 
Indians  on  ceded  pari  223,236  acres  were  dotted  to  2,154 
Indians,  and  1 ,792.06  acres  were  reserved  for  asency,  sohooL 
church,  cemetery  purposes,  under  acts  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24 
Stats.,  388),  as  amended  by  act  of  Feb.  ^  1891  (26  Stats., 
794),  and  treaty  of  Julv  3, 1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  leaving  anal- 
lotted  and  unreserved  95,307.15  acres. 


1  Surveyed. 


s  Outboundaries  surveyed* 


»  Partly  surveyed. 
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states  and  reservations. 


Arizona: 

Camp  McDowell.. 
Colorado  River... 

Fort  Apache 

Gila  Bend 

Gila  River 

Havasupai 


Hualapai. 
MoqnLT.. 
Nav^.    (SeeNewMezloo). 

Papago 

SaltRiver 

8an  Carlos 


Total. 


GaUfomia: 

Digger 

Hoopa  Valley 

Miadcoi- 

AguaCaliente 

Angustine 

Cabazon 

Cahuilla 

Campo 

Capitan  Grande  (Volcan) 

Cuyapfpa 

Ins^a 

Larana 

LaPosto 

Los  Coyotes 

lianzanita 

Martine* 

Mission  Creek 

Morongo 

Pala 

Pechanga  (Temecula) 

Potrero 

Ramona 

Rincon 

San  Manuel 

San  Pascual 

Santa  Rosa 

Soboba 

Santa  Ysabel  (Mesa  Grande). 

Svcuan 

Torres 

Twenty-nine  Palms 

RooDd  Valley 

Tule  River 

Yuma 


Total 

Colorado:  Ute 

Florida:  Seminole. 

Idaho: 

Coenrd'Alene. 

FonHall 

Lapwai 


Total 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox. 


Chippewa  and  Mansee.. 

Towa 

Kickapoo 

PoUwatomi 

Sac  and  Fox 


Total. 


Michigan: 

Isabella 

L'Anse 

OntooacoD. 


Total. 


Area  In  acres. 


Allotted.    UnaUotted.      Total. 


0,600 
41,606 


51,206 


29,001 


120 
1,290 


270 
'42,'i06 


72,886 
72,651 


104,077 

6,200 

178,812 


280,188 


4.105 

11,760 

27,216 

220,785 

8,070 


272,044 


08,305 

52,041 

2,561 


152,087 


24,071 

240,640 

1,681,020 

10,231 

367, 1» 

518 

730,880 

2,472,320 

0,880,307 

27,583 

46,720 

1,834,240 


17,307,640 


370 
00,051 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18.880 

1,640 

15,060 

4,080 

760 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

10,680 

1,280 

1,020 

11,000 

4,360 

3,896 

8,320 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

5,461 

15,042 

370 

30,800 

480 

1,111 

48.551 

30,386 


364,743 
483,910 
23,542 


447,040 
83,578 


481,518 
8,251 


519 
821 
24 


1,361 


191 
732 


023 


24,071 

240,640 

1,681,020 

10,231 

357,120 

518 

730,880 

2,472,320 

9,880,007 

60,180 

46,720 

1,834,240 


17,358,746 


370 
128,142 

7,206 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,080 

760 

320 

3,670 

21,520 

10,680 

1,280 

1,020 

11,060 

4,480 

5,105 

8,320 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

6,461 

15,042 

040 

20,800 

480 

43,217 

48,551 

30,386 


437,620 

556,561 

23,542 


104,077 
454,239 
212,300 


770,706 
3,251 


4,105 

11,760 

27,735 

221,606 

8,103 


273,408 


06,586 
52,773 
2,551 


153,010 
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states  and  reservations. 


Area  In  acres. 


Allotted.    UnaUotted. 


TotaL 


Minnesota: 

Bob  Fort 

Deer  Creek 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grand  Portage 

IieechLake 

Mdewakanton 

Red  Lake 

Vermillion  Lake 

White  Earth 

White  Oak  Point  and  Chippewa.. 


54,524 
296 
27,637 
24, 191 
47.453 
12,582 


666,560 
64,732 


543,528 

1,080 

38.060 


54.524 
296 
27,637 
24.191 
47,453 
12,582 

543,528 
1.080 

704,623 
64,732 


Total. 


Montana: 

Blackleet 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Jocko  ( Flathead ) 

Northern  Cheyenne  (Tongue  River). 


897,976 


640 
478,702 


228,227 


582,671 


959,004 
1,834,511 

497,600 
1,774,967 


489,500 


1,480,647 


059,644 
2,313,213 

497,600 
1,774,967 

228.227 

489,500 


Total. 


707,569 


5,555,582 


6,263,151 


Nebraska: 

Santee 

Omaha 

Ponca 

Sioux  (additional). 
Winnebago 


72,639 
130,522 
27,236 


4,500 


108,838 


640 


72,639 
135,022 

27,236 

640 

108.838 


Total. 


339,235 


Nevada; 

Duck  Valley  (Western  Shoshone).. 

Moapa  River 

Faiute 

Pyramid  I^ke  (Nevada) 

Walker  River 


9,983 


5,140 


321,920 
1,000 
1,320 

322,000 
40,526 


344,375 


321,920 
1,000 
1.320 

322.000 
50,509 


Total. 


9.983 


686,766 


606,749 


New  Mexico: 

JicarQla  A  paohe 

Mescalero  Apache 

Navajo.    {8u  Aricona) . 
Pueblo— 

Aooma 

Cochiti 

Isleta. 

Jemes 

Laguna 

Nam  be 

Pecos , 

Piciiris 

Pojoaqoe 

SanDia 

Ban  Juan 

San  Felipe 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Clara 

Santo  Domingo 

Sia 

Sanlldefonso 

Taos 

Tesuque 

Zoni 


353,812 


319,363 


Total.. 

New  York: 

Allegany 

Cattaraugus. 
Oil  Spring. . . 

Oneida 

Onondaga... 
St.  Regis.... 
Tonawanda. , 
Tuscarora... 


Total 

North  Carolina:  QuaUa.. 


407,300 

474.240 

1,980,637 

05,792 
24,256 

110,080 
17,510 

154,025 
13,586 
18,763 
17,461 
13.520 
24.187 
17,545 
34,767 
17,361 
49,360 
92,398 
17,515 
17,293 
17,361 
17,471 

215,040 


761,112 

474,240 

2,300,000 

95,792 
24,256 

110.080 
17,510 

154,025 
13,586 
18,768 
17,461 
13.520 
24,187 
17,545 
34,767 
17,361 
49,369 
92,308 
17,515 
17,293 
17,361 
17,471 

215,040 


673,175 


3,847,477 


4,520,662 


30,409 

21,680 

640 

350 

6,100 

14,640 

7,549 

6,249 


30,409 

21,680 

640 

350 

6,100 

14,640 

7,549 

6,249 


87,677 
^  211 
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Stotet  and  wnaivatfama. 


Area  in  tons. 


AUotted.    UnaUotted. 


Total. 


North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake 

FortBerthokl.... 
Standing  Rock... 
Turtle  Moontain. 


137,881 

116,318 

1,273,  leo 

48,890 


848,907 

364,508 

2,074 


Total. 


Oldahoma: 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Creek 

Seminole 

Cherokee  Outlet 

Che jenne  aud  Arapabo 

Iowa 

Kansa(Kaw) 

Kickapoo 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  Apache.. 

Modoc 

Oakland 

Osage 

Otoe 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Peoria 

Ponca 

Potawatomi 

Qnapaw 

Sac  and  Fox 


Shawnee.. 
Wichita... 
Wyandot. 


1,570,688 


4,348,760 

3,703,080 

4,200,111 

2,000,472 

360,701 

4,940 

528,789 

8,606 

09,644 

22,650 

546,375 

3,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,361 

12,995 

112,701 

43,334 

100,734 

291,456 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

152,714 

20,942 


1,215,579 

50,800 

870,749 

2,191,404 

63,611 

8,448 


1,587 
159 


957 


535 


Total. 


19,544,721 


3,191,752 


Oregon! 

Orande  Ronde.. 

Klamath 

Silett 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs.. 


82.963 
207,374 
44,459 
82,156 
140,044 


165 

811,802 

3,200 

74,618 

322,760 


Total.. 


507,016 


1,212,545 


Booth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winnebago. 

LakeTraverae 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Rooebud 

Yankton 


787,196 
172,212 
308,838 
176,083 
1,728,056 
1,579,240 
268,268 


471,815 
116,793 
1,847 
176,777 
1,069,760 
365,529 


Total. 


Utah: 

Uintah  Valley. 
Uncompahgre., 


5,019,918 

90,367 
12,540 


2,202.021 


179,194 


Total. 


111,907 


179,194 


Washington: 

Chehalis 

Columbia... 

Colville 

Hoh  River. 
Lummi . . . . 


3.799 
22,618 
51,653 


Muckleshoot... 

NisquaUi 

OsSte 

Port  Madison., 
yallup. 
Qte.. 


11,587 
3,728 
3,491 
4,717 


1,297,009 

,   640 

645 

19,312 


7,219 
17,463 


640 
65 


54,900 


837 

168,553 

335 


187,381 

966,120 

1,687,767 

45,894 


2,786,162 

4,899,060 

4,662,829 

6,400,515 

3,063,088 

864,289 

4,949 

528,780 

8,605 

99,644 

22,650 

546,375 

3,066 

11,466 

1,466,850 

128,351 

14,582 

112,860 

43,384 

101,371 

291,456 

56,245 

87,684 

41,818 

12,746 

152,714 

21,477 


32,736,478 


83,148 
1,019,176 

47,669 
156,  n4 
462,804 


1,719,561 


1,369,011 
280,006 
310,185 
352,860 
2,797,846 
1,944,769 
268,263 


7,221,939 


378,561 
12,540 


201,101 


3,799 

22,618 

1,348,662 

640 

12,232 

23,040 

8,491 

4,717 

640 

7,284 

17,468 

837 

223,548 

886 
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states  and  reaervations. 


Areainaorei. 


AUotted.    Unallotted.      TotaL 


itintied. 


Waahinr 

SkoKomlsh.  . 
Snohomish  (Tulalip) . 

Spokan 

Sqoaxon  Island 

Swinomish  (Perrys  Island). . 


Total. 


Wisconsin: 

Lac  Coorte  Oreille  (Hajward). 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Menominee 

Oneida 

Red  Cliff 

Stockbrldge  and  Munsee 


Total 

oning:  Wind  River  (Shoshone)., 

Total  reservation  lands 

Public  domain 


Grand  total.. 


7,803 

22,166 

64,794 

1,494 

7,359 

296,407 


824 
82,648 


796,412 


2,367,420 


68,511 
44,877 
83,871 


65,440 
14,166 
8,920 


403 
32,346 
89,880 
231,680 


285,785 

223,236 

31,383.354 

889,066 


304,309 

96,307 

40,263,442 


32,272,420 


40,268,442 


7,803 
22,400 
147,442 
1.484 
7,369 
1,092,819 


2,948,706 


68,914 
77,223 
128,760 
231,680 
66,440 
14,100 
8,920 


590,094 

318,5a 

71,646,790 

889,000 


72,636,862 
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Tablb  9. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  orffonixaiions  during  fiscal  year  ended  Jvne  30, 

1911, 


States  and  reservations. 

Date  of  act 

under  which 

issued. 

Citation  of  act. 

Acreage 
of  lands. 

Idabo: 

Coeord'Alene 

Do 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence . . 

Pioneer  EdncaUon  Sodety  (Soci- 
ety of  Jesus). 

The  Domestic  and  Foreim  Mia* 
stonary  Society  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Northern  Minnesota  Conference, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Montana  CathoUc  Mission, 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence, 
of  Montana  Corporation. 

UrsuUne  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

Bureau  of  CathoUc  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 
do 

Mar.    3.1000 
do 

do 

35  Stat,  781-814 

do 

..do 

940.875 
950.926 

T^i^mhl 

5 

Minnesota:     White 
Earth. 

Montana: 

Flathead 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May  ao,1008 
May  20,1008 

Mar.    3,1000 

....do 

do 

.    .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

36Stat.,668,M0... 

36Stat,,461 

35Stat.,781,814... 

do 

do 

...  .do 

80 
611.86 

FortPwlr.. 

318.4 
320.4 
42.666 

North  Dakota:  Stand- 

306.8 

ineRock. 
Seser 

Women's  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America. 

Trustees  (named)  for  the  Associ- 
ated Executive  Committee  of 
Friends  on  Indian  AfEairs. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

do 

do 

do 

15 

dency— 

Modoc  Resn 

Wyandot  Resn.. 
Oiegon:  Umatilla 

{    1. 

160 
268.1 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River.... 

Crow  Creek 

May  30,1008 
Mar.    8,1000 
do 

85  Stat.,  401 

85  Stat.,  781,814... 

do 

do 

36  Stat,  401 

36  Stat,  781,814... 

€03.01 
38.63 
166 

Pine  Ridge 

Standing  Rock 

Wisconsin:  Oneida 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian Churdi  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

Trustees  of  Methodist  Epteoopal 
Church,  Oneida,  Wis. 

do 

May  20,1008 
Mar.    3,1000 

200 

400.00 
76 
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Table  10.— Lands  set  aside  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  for  temporary  uu  and 
occupancy  by  mission  organisations. 


States  and  reaervatioiu. 


Organisation  for  which  set  apart. 


Date  of  act. 


ataUonofact. 


Acr«»a«e 
of  lands. 


Arizona: 
Moqul. 


Western  Navajo.. 
Do 


Colorado:  Southern  Ute 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 


Fort  Peck.. 


Tongue  River. 


New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  (be- 
tween ParaJe  and 
Casa  Blanca). 

San  Juan 


North    Dakota:    Fort 

Berthold. 
Oklahoma:  ChikKJOo. . . , 

Oregon: 

UmatUla 

Warm  Springs 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River.. . . 


Lower  Brule. 
Pine  Ridge.. 


Do. 


Rosebud. 


American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 

Oospel  Missionary  Union 

Qeneral  Conference  of  Mennonites 
of  North  America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

Presbyterian  Mission  conducted 
by  Rev.  Lemuel  J.  Hawkins. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

General  Conference  of  Mennonites 
of  North  America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

Board  of  Heathen  Missions  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church 
(Transfer  from  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  SocietvJ 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  United 
States  of  America. 

American  Missionary  Association. 

International  Young  Men's  Ctaia- 
tlan  Association. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

United  Presbyterian  Cliurdi  of 
North  America. 

Bureau  of  CathoUo  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

do 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  United 
States  of  America. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  tlie  United 
States  of  Amerfca. 

American  Missionary  Association . 


(0 

(») 

Mar.    1,1907 
May  30,1906 

(») 

0) 

0) 

0) 

June    1,1910 
0) 

(') 
0) 

May  29,1908 

0) 
May  27,1910 

.....do 

May  30,1910 


34  Stat,  1036 

35Stat.,560 

36  Stat,  455 

35  Stat,  461 

36  8tatV446!!!!!! 

do 

36  Stat,  448  449.. 


L2 


6 
1.3 


120 
70 
10 
10 

10.1 

leo 

2 

iOO' 


60 

s 

90 


120 


107.18 


>  Qeneral  poUcy. 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising ^  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

[Does  not  include  those  employed  by  others.] 


States  and  superintendencies. 


Industry. 


Number 
engaged. 


Value  of 
products. 


Aiixona: 

Camp  McDowell.. 


Total 

Colorado  River. 

Fort  Apache.... 


Total 

FortMoJave.. 


Total 

Havasupai.. 

Ealbab 

Leopp 


Moqnl. 


Total. 
Navajo.. 

Total. 
Pima... 


Total 

SanCarios., 


Total 

SanXavler.. 


Total 

Tmzton  Canon . 


Total 

Western  Navajo. 


Total 

Total  Ariiona . 


CaUfomla: 
Cbhnilla. 


Total. 
Campo.. 
Digger.. 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting  ... 


Woodcutting... 

Basket  making.. 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Basket  making.. 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.... 

do 

Blanket  weaving.. 


Basket  making.... 
tweavmg.. 


Blankets 
Pottery. 
Woodcutting., 
Others 


Blanket  weaving. . 
Woodcutting 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting*... 


Basket  making.. 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting  ... 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 

Woodcutting 

Others 


Basket  makin; 

Blanket 

Pottery 


Blanket  weaving. 


ing.. 
ving 


Woodcutting.. 
Others 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 


Others 

Basket  making.. 

lUsksowB. 


60 

10 

100 


170 
50 


0) 


15 
100 
100 


215 
21 
15 

350 


100 
300 
100 
50 
100 


650 


0) 


100 


100 


1,200 
200 
400 


1,800 


200 
100 
200 


500 


540 
70 
250 


860 


15 

45  I 
150  I 


210 


50 
800 
20 
20 
110 


1,000 


5,941 


$1,500.00 

50.00 

3,500.00 


5,060.00 
2,900.00 


500.00 

50.00 

7,000.00 

300.00 


7,850.00 


450.00 
2,500.00 
8,000.00 


10,960.00 
100.00 
125.00 

3,500.00 


1,000.00 
50,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
6,000.00 


60,500.00 


250,000.00 
4,000.00 


254,000.00 


10,800.00 

300.00 

24,375.00 


35,«75.00 


800.00 

100.00 

7,200.00 


8,100.00 


1,675.00 

175.00 

5,978,00 


7,828.00 


150.00 
2,700.00 
5,000.00 


7,850.00 


300.00 

12,500.00 

50.00 

650.00 

4,000.00 


17,400.00 


421,688.00 


200.00 
125.00 


325.00 
309.00 
40.00 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising ^  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 — Continued. 


states  and  saperintendencles. 


OilUomia— Continued . 
Fort  Yuma 


Total.... 
QreenviUe. 


Total 

Hoopa  Valley.. 


Total.. 
LaJoUa. 


Total. 
MaUd... 


Total... 
liartines.. 


Total. 
Pala.... 


Total. 
Rlncon. 


Tula  River. 


Total 

Upper  Lake. 


Total. 
Volcan.. 


Total 

Total  California . 


Colorado: 

Southern  Ute.. 


Total. 


Idabo: 

Coeord'Alene. 

FoftHaU 

FoftLapwai.. 


Total. 


Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox.. 


Total. 


Industry. 


Deadworlc 

Woodcutting. 


Basket  making.. 

Fishing 

Woodcutting..., 


Basket  making.. 

Fishing 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 

Laoe  making 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting... 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 

Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 


Fishing 

Woodcutting.. 
Others 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 


Beadwork 

Woodcutting.. 


Woodcutthig.. 

Others 

....do 


Basket  making.. 
Beadwork 


1  Unknown. 


Number 
engaged; 


40 
100 


140 


Value  of 
products. 


520  i 


190  I 


10 
12  I 

3 

1 


26  I 


15 

10 : 


25 


50 


92 


20  I 
2  I 
10, 


300 

GOO 

12 


912 


35 


2,034 


150 
6 


155 


20 
40 
200 


260 


$2,400.00 
9,000.00 


11,400.00 


100  i  500.00 

120  i*""i,'666.66 


2.000.00 


50  500.00 

100  I        1,800.00 
40  SOO.OO 


3,100.00 


360.00 

"16.00 
125.00 


501.00 


800.00 
500.00 


1,300.00 


300.00 
2,700.00 


3,000.00 


300.00 

10.00 

120.00 


430.00 
30.00 


« 


30  I         (») 


0) 


500.00 
100.00 
250.00 


850.00 


23,285.00 


1,500.00 
400.00 


1,900.00 


6,000.00 
20,000.00 


26,000.00 
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Table  16. — Indtam  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising,  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Michigan: 

Bay  Millfl ,_.-,.,- 

Basket  making 

1 

25 

5 

175 

0) 

Fishing T 

») 

Woodcutting 

$»X).00 

Others T 

10,000.00 

Total 

206 

10,300.00 

Basket  making 

ChinDowa.  Lake  SuDorior 

50 
100 
175 

1,000.00 

Fi«hlTip    "           

4,000.00 

Woodcutting 

8,000.00 

Total 

325 

13,000.00 

Total  Mlchijsan 

531 
5 

23,300.00 
600.00 

Minnesota: 

Fond  dn  Lao     .                     .... 

Fishing 

Bask<^t  maVing 

NettLake 

50 
169 
130 
285 

200.00 

Bead  work. . .  -  T 

1,000.00 

Fishing 

1,000.00 

Others 

12,000.00 

Total 

634 

14,200.00 

Beadwork 

Bed  Lake 

45 
200 
50 

350.00 

Fishing    

10,000.00 

Wood(nitting 

3,500.00 

Total 

295 

13.850.00 

Beadwork 

Whlteearth 

3 
100 

60.00 

Fishing 

4,000.00 

Total 

103 

4,050.00 

TntAl  MinrifMntA . 

1,037 

32,700.00 

Woodcutting 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

20 
15 

2,000.00 

Tongue  River 

.do r ,. . . 

400.00 

Total 

35 

2,400.00 

others 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

11 
60 
181 

0) 

Santee 

do 

Winnebago 

.    do      

>< 

*  ' 

Total 

242 

(0 

Basket  making.  ..r-rr,,,^^- ,, ..  .-r 

Nevada: 

Caraon. 

30 
25 

20 

0) 

Beadwork 

0) 

Fi^hlnp 

0) 

Total 

75 

0) 

Basket  making. ....-.-...-.  r  r  r 

Fallon 

10 
5 

25.00 

Beadwork.. ..7 

25.00 

Total 

15 

50.00 

Basket  Tnn.irfng-  ^ 

Fort  McDermltt 

2 

3 

35 

220 

12.00 

Beadwork 

10.00 

Woodcutting 

6,000.00 

Others 

21,000.00 

Total 

230 
10 

27,022.00 

Moapa  River 

Basket  making. . , , . ,  ^ ,  ^ . ,  ^  ^ 

400.00 

Basket  making 

Walker  River 

20 
15 

300.00 

Beadwork 

50.00 

Total 

35 

350.00 

Total  Nevada 

395 

27,522.00 

i  Unknown. 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaaed  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  slock  raising,  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  iPli--Contmued. 


states  and  saperinteodenctes. 

Industry. 

Nmnber 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pueblos 

blanket  weaving             ,  ... 

26 
200 

$400.00 

Pottery T 

1,000.00 

Total 

225 

1,400.00 

Basket  mAlnTig ,    , 

JkariUa 

230 
66 
10 
10 

2,300.00 
350.00 

Beadwork....: 

Pottery 

8  00 

WnoHciltting 

0) 

Total 

306 

1,500 

30 

2,658.00 

2,600.00 

60  00 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 

Pottery 

Zuni 

do 

Total  New  Mexico 

2,061 

6,618.00 

Ba.<iket  making 

North  Carolina: 

Gberokee 

40 

2 

550 

600.00 

Pottery 7 

0) 
0) 

Others 

Total 

592 

600  00 

Beadwork 

North  Dakota: 
Standing  Rock 

25 
10 

400  00 

Wondftiitlring 

3,600.00 

Total 

35 

220 
200 

4,000.00 
5.500.00 

Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Beadwork 

Osage r 

Others 

6) 

Wnndfflitting 

Pawnee 

4 

450.00 

Others 7 

7,300.00 

Total 

78 
11 

7,750.00 
(0 

Shawnee 

Others 

Tntai  otli»ho»m 

509 

13,250.00 

Ba^kf^t  making 

Oregon: 

TT^mAth ...                  .      .... 

175 
10 

750  00 

Woodcutting ." 

2,400.00 

Total 

185 
1,000 

3  150  00 

Howburg 

Others 

0) 

■ 
Basket  Tnaking , 

Sitoto 

15 
5 

1 
8 

200  00 

Pishing 

700.00 

I^ftf»e  making 

375.00 

Woodcutting 

Total 

29 

1  275  00 

Total  Oregon ., 

1^214 

4.425.00 

Ba.<ikfit  making 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum .  .     , 

1 
4 
1 

7  00 

Beadwork . . .  T. 

?i 

Total 

6 
5 
75 

7  00 

Flandreau 

Others 

600  00 

Lower  Brul6 

Beadwork 

0) 

B  ead  work 

Pine  Ridge 

800 
60 

5, 000.00 

Woodfflitting 

Total 

850 
10 
25 

6,000  00 

Beadwork  . .    .            

t] 

Yfi^ktop 

Others 

Total  South  Dakota 

971 

5,507.00 

^Unknown. 
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Tablb  16. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  slock  raiting ,  during 
Jiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  i9ii--Continued. 


states  and  superintendencles. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Utah: 

Shivwlts 

B**flirt4  making . .    

20 

25 

1250.00 

Woodcutting ."....., 

1,000.00 

Total 

45 

1,260.00 

Basket  making 

TTiptfth  ^T\<\  Ouray 

20 

90 

10 

218 

120.00 

Bead  work  ...7. 

900.00 

W(KM^niltting 

1,200.00 

Others ^ 

66,400.00 

Total 

338 

67,620.00 

Total  Utah 

383 

68,876.00 

Basket  making 

Washington: 

Colville 

8 

50 

600 

10 

12 

200.00 

Beadwork.  ..T. 

250.00 

Fishing 

5,000.00 
600.00 

Woodcutting 

Othei-s 

100.00 

Total 

686 

6,160.00 

B Afdf  At  making 

Cushman 

114 
135 

8 

1,200.00 

86,100.00 

460  00 

Fi?ft«ng,  ,.     ,".                 

Woo^raitting 

Total 

267 

86,760.00 

NeahBay 

174 

144 

2 

fi^ 

Fishing    .    .                                  , 

0 

Others 

o' 

Total 

320 

0) 

Basket  making 

Yakima 

50 
15 
75 

(1) 

Woodcutting.". 

0) 

Beadwork..". 

0 

Total 

140 

C) 

Total  Washington ,         

1,303 

92,900.00 

FUhing  ...       .. 

Wisconsin: 

Hayward , 

600 

25 

600 

760.00 

Woodcutting 

660.00 

Othera 

3,250.00 

Total 

1,125 

4,650.00 

RjVSVflt  making 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

175 

200 

430 

4 

1,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

Beadwork. . .  T. 

FL<aiing . 

Woodcutting 

1,600.00 

Total 

815 

6,600.00 

Beadwork 

LaPointe 

30 
60 
30 
10 

250.00 

Fishing 

24,000.00 

Wnndmitting .,            

3.000.00 

0  thers T 

i}) 

Total 

130 

27,250.00 
1.600.00 

Oneida 

T/ftPfl  making  --,,.,, r  -  -  ■,  , , . 

Tomah 

Others T 

726 

6) 

Total  Wlsoonaln 

2,796 

39,000.00 

>  Unknown. 
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Tablb  16. — Indians  engaged  in  industriet  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising ,  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Omtinued. 


states  and  soperlDteDdenriai. 

Industry. 

Nnmber 
engagwl. 

Value  of 
prodnots. 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone , . 

Beadwork 

60 
65 
566 

11,040.00 

Woodnntting , ,   

Others 

60,936.00 

Total 

681 

61,976.00 

fJrand  total ...,,. 

21,235 

847,556.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total. 


Qiand  total. 


Basket  making... 

Beadwork 

Blanket  weaving. 

Laoe  making 

Pottery 

Fishing 

Woodcutting 

Others 


3,702 

$29,519 

2,390 

18,135 

1,475 

316,400 

14 

1,500 

2,157 

5,269 

3,160 

138,960 

2,897 

131,688 

5,440 

206,006 

21,235 

847,566 

1  Unknown. 
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Table  19. — Prevalence  of  tuberculons  and  trachoma  among  Indians ,  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1911, 


Indians 
exam- 
inedfor 
disease. 

Tpil  >|tff f  examined 
found     afflicted 
with  tuberculo- 
sis. 

Estimated  popula- 
tion having  tu- 

Indiana  examined 
found      afflkted 
with  trachoma. 

Number. 

Peroent- 
ageof 
those  ex- 
amhied 
affected. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Aricona: 

Camp  McDoweU. 

124 

7 

6.66 

62 

1,524 

3 

50 

205 

520 

856 

32 

2,900 

48 

230 

1 

32 
94 
200 
26 
84 

2 
11 
20 

2 

4.46 

65.00 

18.02 
3.37 
6.00 
4.97 
6.20 

17.44 
1.45 

64.23 
9.87 
3.63 

.46 
6.06 
12.65 
10.00 
2.09 
8.73 

.71 
2.91 
6.44 

.78 

62 

73 
22 

4 

41.93 

Camp  Verde. 

%,9 

Colorado  River 

440 
387 

1,500 
1,664 
1,000 
364 
160 
2,600 

«7, 

200 

140 

276 

110 

24 

73 

74 

98 

28 

19 

660 

10 

180 

110 

136 
•75 

460 

463 

1,000 

150 

80 
218 

0) 

428 
449 
26 

\z 

202 
127 

100 
60 
16 

89 

228 

67 

6 

20.23 
58.91 

Fort  Apache 

18.86 

Fortliojave 

Hayasupai 

37.50 

26.00 

TTalhah*^ 

Leupp 

6 
140 

62 
436 

20 
140 

14 
132 

1 

13 
49 
24 
26 
36 

2 

8 
13 

2 

"  "h.oo" 

3.47 
26.20 

2.00 
40.00 

9.33 

6.08 

200 

300 

300 

355 

12 

110 

62 

73 

20 
46 
17 

Moqul. 

30.00 

Navalo 

20.00 

Plma. 

2L33 

San  Oarloff. x .  ^ 

1.20 

San  Xftvier 

31.07 

41.33 

Western  Navajo 

2.81 

California: 

Cahuilla 

FortBidwell 

L65 

4.46 
17.14 

9.46 
31.81 

8.33 
10.96 
17.56 
^  2.04 

68.22 

Fort  Yuma 

8.50 

Greenville 

19 
3 
8 
6 
16 
11 
4 
19 
34 
4 
28 
1 

1 
75 

23 
8 
7 

46 

11 
2 

6 

6 
3 

6.91 

Independence 

2.72 

LaJoUa 

33.83 

Malki 

6.86 

Martinez  

21  62 

Pala. 

11.22 

Pechanea 

14.20 

RincoQ 

2 
62 

6 
24 

9 

10.53 
U.45 
50.00 
13.33 
8.18 
I 

2 
81 
11 

77 
15 

t 

1.26 
11.47 
6.26 
4.46 
4.69 

100.00 

Round  Valley 

6.18 

Soboba 

40.00 

15.66 

Volcan 

.91 

Colorado: 

Navalo  Springs 

.74 

Southern  utBLT. 

24 

17 
66 
728 
17 

7 
11 

0) 

46 
46 
12 

698 

411 
161 
87 
66 
162 
73 

18 
13 

4 
11 

32.00 

3.77 
12.05 
72.80 
11.33 

8.75 
6.05 

86 

97 
71 
728 
36 

18 
14 

0) 
144 

185 
596 

411 

200 
162 
427 

18 
28 

4 

79 
200 

23.48 

16.73 
3.99 

62.41 
9.76 

3.12 
1.91 

loaoo 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene 

6.11 

FortHaU. 

1.77 

Fort  Lapwai. 

.70 

Iowa:  Rao  and  Fox 

30.00 

Kansas: 

Kidcapoo. 

13.76 

Potawatomi 

_perIor  

.01 

M&mesota: 

Fond  do  Lao. 

10.76 
10.22 
48.00 

15.09 

1.40 

Leech  Lake 

.67 

NettLake 

7.07 
13.09 
10.58 

16.08 

Red  Lake 

6 
1,972 

153 

96 

10 

1 

86 
67 

2 
16 

100 
1 
9 

White  Earth 

17.86 

32.70 
9.03 

66.88 

Montana: 

Blacki^t 

12.18 

Crow 

6.49 

Flathead 

6.24 

ia2i 

9.08 
30.91 

L23 
2.62 

L27 

60.00 

.91 

Fort  Peck..:. 

Tongue  River 

21.38 

8.91 
10.23 

4.00 
22.00 

16.48 

Nebras^: 

Santee. 

.00 

Winnebago 

12  60 

Nevada: 

Fallon, 

100.00 

Fort  McDermitt 

2.00 

Lovdocks 

66.26 

Moapa  River 

7.36 
13.37 
38.24 

Nevada. 

229 

22 

3 

9.60 

64 

150 

2.36 

Walker  River 

Weston  Shoshone 

1  Unknown. 


s  "^oX  reported. 


t  No  ezamlnation  of  Indians. 
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Table  19. — Prevalence  of  tuherculoeis  and  trachoma  among  Indianst  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SOy  iPi/— Continued. 


Indians 

hied  for 
disease. 

Indians  examined 
found     aimcted 
with  tuberculo- 
sis. 

Estimated  popula- 
tion having  tu- 
berculosis. 

Indians  examined 
with  trachoma. 

states  and  supeiintendencies. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age of 
those  ex- 
amined 
affected. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

NewMe3doo: 

Albaquerqne  Pueblos 

1,200 

425 
347 
340 
709 
546 

200 
282 
900 

C) 

368 
250 

33 
483 
100 
202 
225 
147 

34 
182 

17 
0) 

222 

300 
425 

400 
381 
140 
4,513 
1,102 
110 
500 

51 
728 

500 
218 
0) 
388 

8 

420 

852 

200 

1,150 

49 

53 

7 

18 

84 

4 

4 

19 

37 
73 
135 
39 

17 
46 

4 
15 

8 
51 
20 
18 

7 

6 
17 
0) 

22 

13 

24 

0 

31 

1,173 

317 

17 

57 

3 
54 

116 
14 
18 
30 

8 
54 
94 
60 
83 

4.08 

50 
70 
14 
18 
1,588 
80 
4 
44 

37 
130 
128 

39 

97 
46 
4 

48 
170 
69 
40 
39 
70 
6 
17 
(») 

133 

2,000 

16 

463 

43 

11 

51 

1,837 

1,346 

140 

220 

4 
78 

188 
24 

54 
61 
100 
61 

56 

1.35 
9.72 
3.02 

.67 
19.85 
2.42 

.26 
2.18 

3.20 
13.47 
3.78 
1.41 

12.72 
8.72 
2.60 
1.17 
8.20 

16.58 
6.29 
6.10 

42.94 

.06 

2.96 

278 

23.17 

Mescatero 

5.73 
4.23 
24.21 
1.18 
.56 
3.48 

18.50 
26.00 
15.00 

83 
85 
36 
204 
7 
24 

20 
87 
44 
16 

27.06 

Pueblo  Bonito 

20.00 

Pan  Juan 

10.37 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 

60.00 

7'XV^\.. ..-.,. r  . 

.98 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthdd 

4.30 
10.00 

FortTotten 

29.79 

Pt^dfngB^k 

4.89 

Turtle  tfountaln 

Oklahoma: 

4.62 
18.40 
12.12 

3.11 

8.00 
25.24 

8.88 
12.24 
2a  50 

3.29 

loaoo 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Kaw 

1? 

347 
25 
70 

132 
92 
19 
75 
17 
41 

loaoo 

48.48 

Kiowa. 

71.84 

Osase 

25.00 

Otoe 

34.65 

Pawnee 

58.66 

Ponca 

62.69 

Red  Moon 

5.59 

Bac  and  Fox 

4.12 

Seger 

loaoo 

Shawnee 

Oreeon: 

Klffmath 

9.99 

11.91 
66.67 

'■"io'TO 

4.33 
3.90 
ia75 
4a  70 
25.76 
6.78 
44.00 

3.17 
6.60 

6.36 
3.83 

SStelT!: 

5.33 
3.06 

6.00 
2.36 
2.21 
25.90 
28.77 
15.45 
11.40 

5.88 
7.42 

19.66 
6.42 

1 

.33 

Warm  Bprtngs 

South  Dakota: 

C^ow  Creek. 

6 
381 

7 
17 
62 

L50 

Flandreau 

100.00 

Lower  Brule. 

5.00 

Pine  Ridge 

.87 

Rosebud 

5.62 

SIsseton 

Yankton 

85 

15 
64 

27 
3 

7.00 

Utah: 

Shlvwits 

29.41 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

7.42 

Washington: 

ColvUle. 

4.57 

NeahBay 

.92 

TnlflHp 

Yftkinia 

7.74 

loaoo 

12.58 
2.81 

84.50 
7.16 

27.84 

16 

4.12 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 

Hayward. 

6.04 
2.41 
8.35 
8.63 

4 
6 

.98 

K^mi^^a 

.70 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

LaPolnte 

7 
42 

.60 

Tovnah 

Duoanozie.  .....■•.•■........ 

560 

56 

laoo 

8.81 

7.50 

1  Unknown. 


s  Not  reported. 

SUMMARY. 


s  No  examinatfon  of  Indians. 


Of  42,646  Indians  reported  by  superintendents  as  examined  for  disease  16.11  per  cent  were  found  afflicted 
witii  toberculosis  ana  16.12  i>m?  cent  with  trachoma. 
Of  163,408  Indians  reported  upon  by  superintendents  13.00  per  cent  acre  estimated  to  have  tuberculosis. 
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Tablb  20. — HoipUali  and  ioniiana  in  Indian  Service,  fi$oal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 


1"^ 

1 

S 

ii 

Id 

1 

ii 

8 

h 

11 

II 
11 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Arifooa: 

Fort  Apache 

Sanitaria- 
School.... 
...do 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

6 

1 
1 

2 

Camps.. 
Brick... 
Stone... 
Adobe. . 

Brick... 

...do 

Frame.. 
Adobe. . 
Stone. . . 
Brick... 
Stone... 

22 
8 
10 
12 

100 
fiO 
65 
10 
15 
6 
8 

*2i' 

21 
361 
100 
192 

444 

297 
63 
156 
98 
1 
4 

21 

361 
100 
192 

444 

297 
84 
156 
98 
1 
4 

11 
355 
100 
188 

42i 
201 
43 
166 
98 
1 
4 

.... 

7 

11 
355 
100 
189 

481 

205 

48 

156 

98 

1 

4 

10 

FortUoJave 

6 

Leupp 

Nav^Io 

...do 

8 

Phoenix— 

Qfloeral 

...do 

13 

Eye 

Phoenix . 

...do 

Sanitaria.. 

School.... 
...do 

02 
41 

Phn* 

Rioe  Station 

TYiixton  Canon .  ^ 

...do 

westBtniSS?So...::::::. 

...do 

Total 

806 

21 

1,737 

1,758 

1,685 

8 

1,593 

165 

School.... 
...do 

Frame.. 
...do.... 
Brick... 

CaUfDmia: 

FortBidwell 

10 
12 
26 

50 

59 

59 



59 

OieeoTiUe 

Shennan  Institate 

...do 

576 

576 

565 

3 

568 

8 

Total 

48 

635 

635 

624 

3 

627 

8 

Sanitaria.. 

Stone.  . 
...do.... 
Frame.. 

Brick.*.*! 
...do 

Stone... 
Frame.. 

Idaho: 

4 

8 

100 

Do 

"45* 

98 
18 

98 
63 

98 
16 

"2 

96 
18 

FortLapwai 

45 

Total 

112 
50 
30 

45 
2 
6 

116 
415 
182 

161 
417 

188 

114 
412 
187 

2 
4 

1 

116 
416 
188 

4ft 

Kansas:  Haskell  Institate  . 
lilohigan:  Mount  Pleasant. . '. 

School.... 
...do 

...do 

1 

Minnesota: 

Red  lake 

14 
10 

"i* 

31 
131 

31 
140 

31 
128 

.... 

31 
129 

White  Earth 

Agency... 

11 

Total 

24 

9 

162 

171 

159 

1 

160 

11 

aSSii!*.:: 

Frame.. 
...do 

FreoM!! 

...do 

...do 

Montana: 

Ct^w 

6 
20 

""2' 

82 
95 

82 
97 

80 
95 

2 
2 

82 
97 

Fort  Peek 

Total 

26 
25 

2 

1 

177 
346 

179 
347 

175 
343 

4 
1 

179 
344 

Nebraska:  Genoa 

School.... 

...do 

...do 

8 

Keyada: 

Carson 

Western  Shoshone 

12 

(0 

(.)" 

128 
(0 

131 

127 
(0 

2 

129 
(0 

2 

Total 

12 

3 

128 

131 

127 

2 

129 

2 

School.... 
Sanitaria.. 
Sdiool.... 
...de 

Frame.. 
Adobe. . 
Frame.. 
Brick... 
...do 

New  Mexico: 

80 
12 
7 
8 
8 

....„ 

...... 

8 

480 
6 
133 
261 
101 

489 
9 
133 
267 
104 

484 
5 
133 
257 
99 

3 
.... 

487 
6 
133 
258 
99 

Do 

JicariUa 

flfMi  Juan . . . .  -  r  ^  r  ^ 

Santa  Fe 

...do 

Total 

60 

12 

990 

1.002 

978 

4 

962 

90 

DCOOOl.  ... 

Agency... 

Brick... 
Frame.. 

North  Dakota: 

FortTotten 

10 
16 

**"8* 

847 
70 

347 

78 

347 
64 

"2 

847 
66 

Standing  Rock 

12 

Total 

26 

8 

417 

425 

411 

2 

413 

1? 

I  Used  as  employees  quarters. 
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Tabls  20. — HtmpUaU  and  mmitana  in  Indian  Service,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1911 — Continued. 


SUtas  md  tuperintondeneief. 


11 


8  . 

3 


% 


¥ 


10 


11 


Oklahoxna: 


Gheyenne  «ad  Arapaho. . . 
CiliJooco.. 

...do 

...do 

Oaag« 

86giBr 

Total 

°TL..... 

School.... 
Sanitaria.. 

Do 

Total ». 

PannsylTanla,  Carliale 

Soath  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylmn 

School 

FhmdreauT . . .  .    . 

Total 

^•^sur- 

School.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

CnjImuHi 

TulaUp 

Yaktma 

Total 

^"^L 

SolKWl.... 

...do 

Oneida 

Total 

'''SjSSoe. 

^S^::: 

Do 

Total 

Giind  total 

Frame. 
Stone.. 
Fnma. 
Brick.. 


87 
212 

62 
125 


90 
224 

62 
125 


87 
213 

62 
123 


87 
214 


124 


S 

10 


15 


476 


401 


475 


Brifd:.. 
Frame. 


85 


280 
11 


315 
85 


308 
27 


477 


806 

80 


14 


Brick... 


...do.... 
Frame. 


57 


291 

716 


850 
754 


380 

736 


4 
212 


65 
213 


1 
211 


336 

739 


7 
212 


14 
15 


58 
1 


62 


216 


278 


212 


219 


Frame. 
..do.... 
...do.... 
..do.... 


150 
88 

12 
12 


3 
437 
140 
81 


437 
162 
81 


430 
162 
79 


10 
432 
162 

80 


(0 


212 


670 


709 


679 


684 


25 


Frame. 
...do.... 


73 
331 


81 
331 


62 
331 


10 


72 
331 


22 


404 


412 


10 


403 


Adobe. . 
Brick... 


(») 


(•) 


(*) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


23 


1.2 


380 


078  8  408 


,940 


65 


8,006 


403 


>  Closed  Dec  14, 1910;  diildren  sent  to  their  homes  and  other  sanitariums. 

>  Not  lead  V  fbr  occupancy. 
*  Occapiea  by  emptoyees. 
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Table  21.^'Indian$  recemng  nUumt  during  fi$oal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Able-bodied. 

Physically  or  men- 
taUyd&abled. 

TotaL 

Total 
value  of 

states  and  reservEttons. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

rations 
issued. 

Ariiona: 

Camp  Verdft 

4 

2 

4 

2 

...... 

244 

7 

83 

1,100 

22 

7 

36 

1,844 

22 

4 
4 

244 

"'ib' 

9 

7 
33 

20 
75 
150 
230 
35 

J} 

40 
75 
160 
280 
44 

S27.06 

CoI<mdo  Riyer 

1,201.18 

4,069.11 

245.68 

Fort  ApadM 

Havasmjal 

If «t)>ahT7. . . ,  X 

20 

20 

40 

68.48 

Nayalo 

75 
160 
230 

35 

75 
150 
280 

44 

53a  56 

VimS 

2,196.43 

San  Carloff 

50 
9 

19,051.16 
87.98 

TruxtoD  Canon 

Total 

26 

20 

46 

805 

1,652 

1,957 

331 

1,672 

2,003 

27,478.48 

California: 

C-ahailla 

6 
15 

2 
18 
46 
11 
30 
12 
26 

7 
11 
25 

3 

5 
16 

3 
39 
46 
16 
30 
12 
43 

7 
11 
26 

4 

...... 

21 

'"'i' 
"'ii' 
...... 

6 
15 

2 
32 
45 
11 
30 
12 
26 

7 
11 
25 

3 

6 
15 

7 

63 
46 
16 
30 
12 
48 

7 
11 
26 

4 

OaniTM?. . .               

3.20 

Diffser. 11.. 

5 

**'i4' 

6 
14 

"ii' 

104.66 

FortBidweU 

87.06 

Fort  Yuma. 

617. 19 

Greenville 

5 

4a  00 

Hoopa  Valley 

1,006.67 
304.76 

LaJo5a.!!v .::::. :::::.: 

Mart^Tif* 

17 

326w66 

Pechanga 

166.82 

Kinoon 

97.11 

Round  Valley 

189.66 

Soboba 

1 

176.86 

Total 

5 

14 

19 

44 

210 

254 

49 

224 

273 

3,069.14 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

65 
39 

85 
238 

150 
277 

129 

70 
3 

199 
8 

194 
39 

166 
241 

349 
280 

8,162.01 
6,818.18 

Southern  Ute 

Total 

104 

323 

427 

129 
34 

73 
310 

202 
344 

233 
34 

396 
310 

629 
344 

14,966.10 
13,877.86 

TdahoT  Fort  HaM 

Minnesota: 

Fond  dn  Tao  x 

37 

35 
29 
109 
214 

72 
29 
109 
320 

37 
12 

"ioe* 

36 
29 
100 

214 

72 
41 
100 
320 

396.88 

NettLoke 

12 

12 

4ia29 

Red  Lake 

734.47 

White  Earth 

106 

2.473.64 

12 

Total 

12 

143 

387 

630 

155 

387 

542 

4,015.18 

Montana: 

Crow 

Ul,227.00 

Flathead 

40 
320 
274 
812 

46 

320 

304 

1,192 

'■'36' 
423 

46 

320 

274 

1,474 

46 

320 

304 

1,897 

1,84a  37 
8,442.84 
10,488.76 
20,825.70 

Fort  w^Iknap 

Fort  Peck...*. 

30 
380 

Tongue  River 

43 

662 

706 

Total 

43 

662 

705 

410 

1,452 
75 

1,862 
75 

453 

2,114 
75 

2,567 
76 

62,824.67 
1,706.17 

NflbnwkaT  Santee 

Nevada: 

Caraon 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8a  00 

Moapa  River 

12.26 

Nevada 

87 

87 

87 

87 

1,068.60 
195.19 

Walker  River 

Western  Shoshone 

8 

8 

16 

16 

24 

24 

1,634.67 

Total 

8 

8 

106 

106 

114 

114 

2, 88a  80 

NewMexioo: 

Albnnnerqne 

4» 

«P 

26 
1    2 

2 

128 

.    78 

6 
163 
75 

4 

25 
2 

2 

6 
153 
75 

8,7dOL04 
2, 460!.  87 

JWrifla  , 

Mescalero 

Santa  Fe  Puablos 

s  162. 46 

ZunI 

S12a80 

Total 

31 

203 

234 

.31 

203 

234 

11,608.76 

LNojreoord. 


•  P( 
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Table  21. — Indiam  receiving  rations  during  fiscal  ytat  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Continued. 


Able^)odkd. 

Physloallyormen- 
taUy  disabled. 

Total. 

Total 
value  of 

States  and  reserratloiis. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

< 

i 

1 

1 

1 

rations 
issued. 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Btfthold 

10 

16 

26 

*"i6* 

48 
48 

131 
160 
198 
102 

131 
185 
246 
150 

10 
16 
108 
94 

147 
169 
313 
208 

157 
185 
421 
296 

13,988.25 
8,566w28 

Fort  Totten 

f^n^inpHncV.  , 

60 
4A 

115 
100 

175 
146 

28,722l72 

Turtle  llmintain 

4,299.39 

Total 

116 

231 

847 

112 

600 

712 

228 

831 

1,059 

85,57^59 

Oklahoma: 

CantonnMmt 

90 
58 
31 

90 
67 
82 

■*2i* 

1 

90 

58 
81 

90 

79 
32 

154.90 

Kiowa 

12 

12 

9 

1 

2,235.04 

Benr     ..    .          

79a  85 

Total 

12 

12 

10 

179 
47 

180 
47 

22 

179 
47 

201 
47 

3,18079 

Onfon:  Warm  Springs ^ . . 

518.84 

, 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek 

160 
88 
55 

1,972 
672 
83 

160 

88 

56 

1,972 

903 
83 

1,024* 

169 
38 
65 

3,155 

1,926 

63 

169 
38 
66 
3,155 
2,950 
63 

15,785.18 
894.82 

Flandreaa 

Lower  Brule 

10 
1,183 

80 

10 
1,183 

*'1S 

**23i* 

5,626.48 

PineRidse 

103,065.61 
60,129.81 
4,834.00 

Roeebod:. 

708 

YmiirtoiT      ...  

Total 

793 

2,477 

3,270 

231 

2,930 

3,170 

1,024 

5,416 

6,440 

190,85&76 

Utah: 

1    ■ 

8 
106 

18 
894 

26 
500 

8 
106 

18 
894 

26 
500 

217. 15 

Uintah  aiid  Ooray 

.;....! 

12,735.54 

Total 

1      ... 

114 

412 

526 

114 

412 

526 

12,952.69 

Washington: 

j      1 

235 
19 
10 

235 
19 
10 

•••••• 

235 
19 
10 

235 
19 
10 

1,837.96 
68a  73 

NeahBay ' !          i 

yStTSIfrr: """""  :y     1     1 

2a  03 

--  - 1      1 

Total 

1 1 

264 

264 

264 

264 

1,988.78 

Wtooonsin: 

50 
104 
23 
85 

50 
105 

28 
144 

...... 

***60" 

50 
104 
23' 
85 

50 
105 

23 
144 

4oaoo 

'K"^W^**TW 

1 

4,074.06 

Lao  da  Flambeaa 

1,227.88 
510180 

LaPointe 

50 

Total 

60 
51 

262 
119 

322 
170 

60 
51 

262 
296 

822 
847 

6,22L9I 

Wjv**U^-  ShoffhoiM. 

177 

177 

15^897.41 

Qiand  total 

1,111 

3,912 

5,023 

1,674 

9,290 

10,964 

2,786 

13,054 

15,987 

398,017.21 
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Table  22,— Indians  receiving  mUcellaneous  iuues  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


To  whom  issued. 

States  and  reserratioDB. 

Ahle  bodied. 

Physically  or  men- 
tally disabled. 

Total. 

Value  of 
issues. 

Adults. 

Ml- 
nors. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Mi. 
nors. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Mi- 
nors. 

Total. 

Arliona: 

Colorado  River 

2 

2 

88 
1,100 

2 
244 

36 
1,344 

38 
1,100 

4 
244 

87 
1,844 

$1,608.43 
2,818.69 

Fort  Ap«cl» 

Total 

2 

2 

1,133 

246 

1,879 

1,133 

248 

1,881 

3,922.12 

CaUfomia: 

Campo 

16 
2 
18 

"'2i' 

16 
2 
89 

16 
2 
82 
6 
17 
11 
82 

....„ 
21 

■*26* 

16 
8 
68 
6 
21 
U 
68 

244.60 

DSgESt 

6 

6 
14 
6 

66.61 

FortBidwell 

i4 
6 

22.60 

Fort  Yuma 

64.99 

Oreenville.T,. 

17 

4 

21 

100.00 

11 

11 

%.v, 

Upper  lAlra... 

32 

26 

68 

1 

Total 

Colorado:  Southern Ute... 

30 
86 
15 

6 

36 
36 
16 

84 

61 

136 

U4 
86 
16 

67 

171 
36 
16 

666.64 
431.76 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall. 

230.00 

Minnesota: 

NettLake 

9 

9 

6 

19 

214 

"iw 

6 

19 

820 

6 

19 

214 

9 

"iw 

14 

19 

820 

%fn 

Bfld  lAkfl 

White  Earth 

! 

1,629.19 

1 

Total 

9 

9 

238 

106 

344 

238 

116 

368 

1,688.86 

Montana: 

Blaokfeet 

% 

46 
803 

1,849.00 

Crow 

120 

120 

120 

46 

286 

■'i7' 

Flathead 

46 
286 

""v 

46 
303 

Fort  Peck 

680.88 

Total 

120 

120 

332 

76 

17 

3« 
76 

452 
76 

17 

469 
76 

%r" 

Nevada: 

Walker  River 

60 
8 

60 
8 

66 
16 

19 

84 
16 

115 
24 

19 

134 
24 

.,<a..« 

Total 

New  Mezioo:  Mescalero. . . 

68 

68 

81 
44 

19 

100 
44 

139 
44 

19 

168 
44 

1,404.86 
1,624.36 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerttiold 

320 
203 

"82' 

820 
826 

2 

69 

■•'2' 

2 
61 

822 
862 

"m 

822 
386 

14.80 

Standing  Rock 

319.60 

Total 

613 
3 

32 

646 
3 

61 
9 

2 

63 
9 

674 
12 

34 

708 
12 

333.96 

Oieson:  Warm  Springs.  ^ . . 

60.00 

South  Dakota: 

Flandreati 

22 

22 

22 

101 

1,760 

22 

101 
1,760 

96.40 

Lower  Brule 

101 

101 

1,077.60 
177,804.38 
(1) 

Pine  Ridge 

1,760 

1,760 

Yanvton    . 

2 

2 

Total 

103 
64 

103 
64 

1,772 

1,772 

1,876 
64 

203 
12 

193 

1,876 
64 

203 
12 

193 

178,980.88 

1,200.00 

606.10 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray.. 

Washington:  ColvlUe. . ! . . 

203 
12 
13 

203 
12 
13 

Wisoon^:  Keshena 

97.04 

WyonUng:  Shoshone 

180 

180 

1,666.89 

Grand  total 

1,212 

40 

1,261 

4,067 

441 

4,498 

6,260 

490 

6,769 

196,488.04 

>  No  record. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Oi|Molty  of  schoob  available  for  Indian  cfaildron: 
Qovemment  schoob— 

Nonreservatlon  boarding 7,134 

Reservation  boarding 8,863 

Day 7,8W 

23,802 

Mission  schools— 

Contract  boarding. 1,676 

Noncontract— 

Boarding 3,224 

Day... 615 

3,830 

5.515 

Private  schools— 

Contract  boarding 225 

Noncontract— 

Boarding 29 

Day 19 

48 

278 

PabUo  day  schools- 
Contract 4,573 

Noncontract 8,762 

13,335 

Total  all  classes 43,016 

Indian  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  (average  enrollment) 39, 897 

Oapad ty  available  but  not  used 5, 723 

Total  Indian  children  eligible  for  school  attendance 63,411 

Eligible  Indian  children  unprovided  for  by  above  schools  on  reservations 27, 814 

Table  25. — Location^  capacity ^  enrollmentf  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  in  Indian  educa- 
tion during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 


Reservatfons  and  names  of   • 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

aUend- 

ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Arizona: 

Camp    McDowell    superln- 
tendency— 

Camp  McDowell 

Lehi. 

5 
2 
2 

40 
30 
30 

24 
24 
32 

19 
22 
26 

Do. 

Salt  River 

Do. 

Total 

9 

100 

80 

67 

Camp   Verde   superintend- 
ency— 
C-amp  Verde. .  r 

'  3 
1 

30 
15 

39 
5 

31 

4 

Do. 

Mayer.... 

Do. 

Total 

4 
10 

45 
80 

44 

86 

35 

79 

Colorado  River 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fort   Apache  superintend- 
ency— 
Fort  Apache • 

20 
2 
2 
2 

153 
42 
50 
40 

208 
42 
44 
36 

201 
41 
42 
35 

Do. 

Canon , . , 

Day. 
Do, 

Cibecue 

East  Fork 

Do. 

Total 

26 
18 

4 
3 

285 

200 

30 

22 

330 

200 

28 

16 

319 
186 
25 
14 

FortMoJave 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Havasnpal 

Day. 
Do. 

TTftlhAh*/^    , 

Leapp  superintendency— 
Leupp 

12 

63 
13 

68 
13 

68 
13 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  independ- 
ent. 

Tolchaco 

Total  

12 

76 

81 

81 

Moq^  sapertntendenoy- 

22 
3 
8 
5 
7 

86 
40 

156 
61 

100 

138 
15 

100 
84 

113 

115 
14 
93 
65 

101 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Chlmoix>vy 

Oralbl^7... 

Polaoca 

Do 

Second  Mesa 

Do. 

Total 

45 

443 

450 

888 
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Table  26.—LoeaiiUmf  capacity ,  enroUmenty  aUendaneCj  etc,,  o/tchooU  in  Indian  educa- 
tion during  fiial  year  ended  June  30, 1911— -Oantinued. 


Rfisenrations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
employ- 
ees. 

Capacity. 

Average 
enroll- 
mmt. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Artanm-Oonttaiued. 

Navaio  supcrintendency— 

26 
6 

13 
2 

228 

63 
66 
40 
40 
150 

273 
40 

126 
31 
48 

125 

266 
47 

121 
30 
43 

114 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

OWnTfift. ....               . 

Tohatohi 

Do. 

Cornfields 

Day. 

Mission  day;  Piesbvterlan. 

Mission  boarding;  6ithoUc 

Ganado r 

St.  Michael's 

Total             

47 
60 

586 
700 

638 
734 

621 
678 

Phoenix 

Nonroscrvatiwi  ho:-. r  ling. 

Pima  superlntendency— 
Pima 

23 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

103 
36 
36 
24 
40 
36 

231 

253 
33 
33 
87 
32 
21 

176 

102 
17 
22 
25 
30 
13 

166 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day 
Do. 

Blackwater. 

Casa  Blanca.'. 

011a CiXMwing. ..  .. 

Do. 

tfartoopA...'^ 

Do. 

Saoaton 

Do. 

St  John's 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 
CJatholic. 

Total 

82 

606 

585 

465 

San  Cailos  saperlntcndenoy— 

San  Carlos 

Rice    Station    (bonded 

Glol)e 

9 
22 

60 
231 

27 

61 
220 

24 

58 
210 

21 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Mission    day;    Evangelioal 
Lutheran. 

Total 

31 

318 

805 

280 

San    Xavter    saperintend- 
ency— 
San  Xavier 

3 
2 

165 
85 
150 

126 
26 
140 

108 
18 
141 

Day% 
Do. 

Tucson 

Do 

Mission  boarding;  Presbyte- 

rian. 

Total 

6 
13 

360 
100 

301 
83 

267 
73 

Trozton  Canon 

Rmervation  boarding. 

Western    Navajo    superin- 
western  Navajo 

12 
2 

83 
85 

07 
36 

04 
35 

Do. 

Moenoopl..../. 

Day. 

Total 

14 

4 
3 

118 

25 
24 

133 

10 
15 

120 

15 
11 

California: 

CahuUla 

Do. 

Capitan  Qrande 

Do. 

Fort  Bldwell  superintend- 
FortBidwell 

12 

1 

08 
26 

62 
20 

60 
15 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Likely 

Day. 

Total  

13 
17 
12 
18 

124 
180 
45 
131 

82 
115 
108 
150 

74 
114 

02 
143 

Fort  Yuma 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Greenville 

Hoopa  Valley 

Reservation  boarding. 

ency— 
Indepeodenoe 

3 
2 
2 

23 
30 
30 

13 
30 
14 

10 
87 
10 

Day. 

Bishop 

Do. 

Big  Pine 

Do. 

Total 

7 
2 
4 

83 
28 
30 

66 
13 
26 

57 
10 
10 

LaJolla 

Do. 

MalM 

Do. 

Hartinex  superlntoidency— 
Cahason. 

•   1 

22 
30 
150 

15 
21 
121 

13 
18 
104 

Do. 

Martines 

Banning  (St.  Boniftice) . . 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholio. 

Total 

6 

202 

157 

135 
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Tabus  25.— loooKon,  eapadty^  mroUmerU,  attendanoi^  etc,  o/sdkools  in  Indian  ednM- 
Hon  during  jUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  iPii— <kmtmued. 


schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Ayerage 
enroll 
ment. 

Ayerace 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Californla^-Oontiimed. 

Mesa  Qrande 

20 
30 
26 
56 
560 
25 
30 

Do. 

Pala. 

5 
2 
13 
56 
2 
4 

86 
21 
06 
657 
15 
17 

33 
16 
78 
465 
14 
13 

PwdiangA 

Do. 

Round  Valley 

Reservation  boardine. 
Nonreservatlon  boarding. 

Do. 

Bh«nnan r 

Soboba 

TuleRiyer 

Upper    Lake   snperlntend- 

5 
1 

1 

30 
18 
30 

22 
13 
18 

20 
13 
18 

Do. 

Do. 

TTMah 

Do. 

Total 

7 
3 

23 
3 

78 
30 

215 
20 

58 
20 

184 
17 

51 

10 

170 
13 

Volcan 

Do.' 

Oolondo: 

Grand  Junction 

Nonremryation  boarding* 

Navalo  Bnrlncs 

Day. 

ency— 
SouthemUte 

8 
2 

45 
80 

60 
24 

58 
23 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Allen 

Total 

10 

75 
80 

84 
57 

81 
51 

Idaho: 

Coaur  d'Alene— De  Smet. . . . 

Fort  Hall  superlntendency— 
FortHaiTr 

17 

135 
80 

200 
20 

187 
18 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;EpisooptL 

Good  Shepherd 

Total 

17 

165 

220 

205 

Port  Lapwai— 

FortLapwai 

4 
3 

00 

30 
100 

87 

82 
80 

77 

15 
81 

Resorvation  boarding  (sani^ 

If  Mlli^^h .....    . .  u . .    .      , 

torium). 
Day. 

St  Joseph's  (SUckpoo).. 

Total 

7 

220 

158 

123 

16wa: 

Sao  and  Fox  superintend- 
ency— 
Sac  and  Fox 

10 
2 

74 
25 

66 
14 

56 
10 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

MesquaUe 

Total 

12 
72 

00 
660 

70 
856 

66 
676 

Koisas: 

T\^A^\ 

Nonreservatlon  boarding. 

Eickapoo  superintendency— 

13 
1 

1 

71 
40 
40 

70 
81 
84 

60 
23 
24 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Sao  and  Fox. 

Great  Nemaha 

Total 

15 

151 

144 

116 

Potawatoml      superintend- 
"^{andin 

1 
1 
1 

40 
40 
40 
40 

22 
25 
10 
28 

15 
17 
15 
20 

Do. 

Do. 

Witchewah 

Do. 

Mayetta 

Mission  day;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. 

Total 

8 

160 
40 

82 
200 

250 

40 
40 

04 
40 

80 
110 

804 

70 
55 

67 
40 

26 
110 

283 

50 
45 

inofadgan: 

i^lppewa.    Lake    Superior 
superintendency—  Baraga 

B^^"".'?: 

Harbor  SpringB  (Holy  Child- 
hood). 
ICt  Pleasant 

Misdon  boarding;  CathoUo. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Nonreservatlon  boarding. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

a 

87 

7 
0 

Minnesota: 

Bena 

Cass  Lake 
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Tablb  25,'-LoeaHon,  capacity^  enroUment.  aUendanei,  etc.,  (^schools  in  Indian  eduea* 
ticn  during  fiioal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Continued. 


Rtmmtiam  and  names  of 
sduxds. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

enrou- 
ment. 

Ayerage 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remartcs. 

Hinnflflota-Continned. 

Fond  dn  Lao  saperintend- 

8 
2 

30 
30 

40 
21 

22 
13 

Day. 

Normantown 

Do; 

Total 

6 

60 

61 

85 

Leech    Lake    oaperintend- 
ency— 
Leech  Lake 

13 
2 
2 
2 

65 
24 
30 
30 

96 
19 
15 
20 

85 
14 
13 
13 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Old  Agency 

Sqnaw  Pcmit 

Do. 

«"£«?  ^^n% 

Do. 

Total 

18 
2 

139 
25 

150 
45 

125 
36 

NettLake 

Day. 

Pipestone  saperintendency— 
Pipestone 

23 
2 

212 
36 

193 
26 

187 
17 

Nonreaervatlon  boarding. 
Day. 

BirohCooley 

Total 

25 

248 

219 

204 

Bad  Lake  soperintendency— 
Red  Lake 

11 

7 

79 
40 
70 

73 
61 
72 

71 
51 
63 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

CroesLake 

StKary'B 

Total 

18 
15 

180 
125 

206 
126 

185 

96 

Vermillion  Lake 

Reservation  boarding. 

White  Earth   superintend- 
VHilte  Earth 

20 
12 
9 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

103 
41 
35 
30 
30 
30 
25 
36 
30 
50 
97 

196 
69 
69 
32 
25 
26 
34 
87 
26 
65 
97 

131 
54 

51 
18 
14 
22 
15 
20 
12 
36 
97 

Do. 

Pine  Point 

Do. 

WfldBteeBiver 

BuflUoRtrer 

Day. 

Beaollea 

Do. 

Elbow  Lake 

Do 

Poplar  Grove 

Do. 

Porterville 

Do. 

Roimd  Lske 

Do! 

White  Earth 

Do. 

St.  Benedict's 

Mission  boardinr,  OitliQllQ. 

Total 

64 

507 

676 

465 

liontana: 
*   Bla^eet  soperintendency— 

11 

1 
2 
2 

62 
60 
16 
30 
150 

85 
54 
15 
16 
111 

74 
31 
10 
11 
108 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Browninjr 

Burd.... ...:::::::::: ; 

Do. 

CutFtoger..., 

Holy  Family. I 

Do. 
Miarion  boarding;  OafhoUo. 

Total 

16 

17 
8 

318 

91 
40 
100 
50 
35 

281 

91 
51 
48 
40 
22 

234 

Grow  soperintendency— 
Crow 

78 
48 
47 
40 
20 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Pryor  Creek 

SanXavier 

Mission  boarding;  OathoUo. 
Mission  day;  B^ttist. 
Mission  d^:  American  Mk. 
sionaryElodsty. 

Lodge  Grass 

Reno 

Total 

25 

316 

252 

233 

Flathead  soperintendency— 
Camas  . .  . .   . 

2 
2 
2 
2 

18 
30 
30 
30 
240 
50 
50 

12 
22 
18 
18 
177 
15 
10 

9 
20 
12 
16 
166 
10 

5 

Day. 
Do. 

Fiattead....:::. ::::;::: 

Poison 

Do. 

Ronan 

Do. 

Stlgnatios 

Miarion  boarding:  Ctthollo. 
Mission  day;  cSiioUc. 
Mission  day. 

At,  Iffirvfthrt    . . 

Ajtef!.".™... ......  .  . 

Total 

8 

448 

282 

238 
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Table  25. — Loeatiotif  cajMcihff  enrollment^  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  in  Indian  educO' 
tion  dunng  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  iWi—- Continued. 


schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Fort  Belknap  auperlntend- 

I^  Belknap 

Lodge  Pole 

9 
2 

47 
40 
160 

44 

32 
140 

38 
22 
119 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

St.  raul's .  . . 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUc. 

Total 

11 

247 

216 

179 

Fort  Peck  superintendenoy— 
Fort  Peck 

12 
2 
2 
2 
2 

96 
30 
30 
30 
30 
36 

108 
28 
24 
26 
31 
36 

96 
22 
23 
22 
26 
26 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day.                   ^ 
Do. 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

Do. 

No.  4 

Do. 

Wolf  Point 

Mission  boarding  and  daj; 
Presbyterian. 

Total 

20 

260 
60 

262 

68 

216 
62 

St.Peter'8 

Tongue  River  saperintend- 
ency— 
Tongue  River 

12 
2 
2 

69 

36 

32 

.    60 

63 
32 
28 
57 

67 
29 
26 
62 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day.                   ^^ 
Do. 

Bimey 

Lamedeer 

St.  Labre'a 

Miasion  boardhig;  CathoUc. 

Total 

16 
33 

196 

276 
126 

180 

318 
116 

164 

278 
100 

Nebraska: 

Genoa 

Nonreeervation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding  and  dxr* 
Congregational. 

Santee     superlntendency— 
Santee  Normal  Training. 

Winnebago       superintend- 
oncv— 
Decora.... 

2 

30 
94 

22 
43 

16 
34 

Day. 

Mission  boarding  and  dar, 
CathoUc. 

St.  Augustine's 

Total 

2 

28 
3 
6 
3 
2 

124 

325 
26 
65 
26 
30 

66 

270 
26 
66 
12 
13 

49 

264 
20 
60 
10 
11 

Nevada: 

Carson     superintendency— 
Carson 

Nonreeervation  boarding. 

Fallon 

Day. 

Fort  M  cDermltt 

Do. 

Lovelocks 

Do. 

Moapa  River 

Do. 

Nevada  superintendency— 
NevadaT. 

10 
1 

68 
26 

86 
13 

78 
8 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Wadsworth 

Total 

11 
4 

7 

83 
32 
76 

98 
61 
63 

86 
42 
68 

Walker  River 

Do. 

Western  Shoshone 

Reservation  boarding. 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque    superintend- 
ency— 
Albuquerque 

34 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

300 
32 
24 
60 
32 
20 
60 
32 
60 
25 
86 

338 

63 
31 
69 
41 
24 
66 
26 
63 
26 
86 

326 
29 
22 
62 
36 
21 
60 
21 
40 
23 
74 

Nonreeervation  boarding. 

Acoma 

Day. 

Rndnal 

Do. 

Weta. 

Do. 

Laguns^. 

Do.  . 

MSita 

Do. 

Do. 

Parale 

Do. 

San  Felipe 

Do. 

Seama 

Do. 

n4»r?if^M1lo  . 

Mission  boarding;  CatholSo. 

Total 

66 

711 

813 

704 

JksriUa  superintendency— 
Jioarilla,.. 

13 
2 
2 

107 
30 
26 

108 
23 
21 

99 
19 
19 

Reservation  boarding. 

Jicarilla 

Day. 

Lajara 

Do. 

Total 

17 
9 

162 

83 

162 
109 

137 
103 

Mescalero 

Reservation  boarding. 

l~"         ~=^^^ 

1 

i ' 1 
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Tablb  25.— Looation,  eapaeityj  enrollmenL  atUndanoe,  etc.,  of  schools  in  Indian  educa^ 
Hon  during  fiioal  year  ended  June  SO,  i9ii--Oontmued. 


Beeervations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Ayerage 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  achool  and  remarks. 

New  Meodoo-Contlnued. 

Ban  Joan  suptflntendaioy— 

8wi  Juan .......  .  .    .. 

19 

150 
35 

26 

159 
34 

26 

153 
84 

25 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boaidtngrrresby- 

terian. 
Mission  boarding;  Methodist 

Episcopal. 

Liberty  (Jewett) 

NaT^o  Idaslon 

Total 

19 

211 

219 

222 

Santa  Fe  anperintendcncy— 

38 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

350 
30 
36 
20 
18 
32 
45 
40 
36 
32 
36 

331 
18 
92 
11 
16 
22 
61 
46 
18 
82 
42 

322 
16 
61 
9 
16 
20 
62 
31 
17 
65 
39 

Nonreservatlon  boarding. 
Day. 

Cochitl 

Jemez 

Do. 

Nambe 

Do. 

Picoris 

Do. 

Sanlldefonso 

Do. 

San  Juan 

Do. 

SantaClara 

Do. 

sia...;^.;;...:::::::: 

Do. 

Taoa 

Do. 

Rehoboth 

Mission  boarding:  Christian 

Reform. 

Total 

69 

639 
150 

739 
150 

648 
150 

St  Catherine's 

MioBion  boarding;  Catholic 

Znni  superintendency— 

12 
3 

66 
35 
25 

75 
40 
10 

74 
32 
8 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Zoni 

Christian  Reformed 

Mission  day:   Christian  Re- 

form. 

Total 

15 

126 

125 

114 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee  TOperintendenoy— 
Cherokee 

22 

1 
1 

1 

125 
30 
20 
30 

150 
29 
16 
27 

138 
17 
14 
18 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Birdtown 

LitUe  Snowbird 

Do. 

Snowbird 

Do. 

Total 

25 
12 

206 
60 

221 
72 

187 
66 

North  Dakota: 

BfipniMvlr..      . 

Nonreservatlon  boardhig. 

Fort  Berthold  superintend- 
ency— 
No.l 

2 
2 
2 
2 

40 
40 
35 
40 
75 
13 

14 

18 
29 
16 
63 
13 

8 
17 
26 
13 
43 
13 

Day. 

No.2 

Do. 

No.  3 

Do. 

No.  4 

Do. 

Sacred  Heart.. 

Mission  boarding;  GathoUo. 
Biission  boarding;  Congrega- 

Congregational  

tional.           "        •"   " 

Total 

8 
41 

243 
323 

142 
464 

120 
394 

FortTotten 

Reservation    boarding   (tai- 
dudes  Qray  Nuns'  depart- 
ment). 

Standing  Rook  superintend- 
ency— 
fltfm<lfnf  ^ock 

20 
13 
11 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

106 
100 
85 
30 
40 
34 
17 
30 
29 
30 
60 

180 
107 
88 
25 
36 
23 
11 
8 
18 
13 
63 

170 
96 
74 
22 
26 
18 
10 
7 
16 
11 
61 

Reservation  boarding. 

Grand  T^Y^^w 

Do. 

MartfFT  Kpnel 

Do. 

Bullhead 

Day. 

Cflnnon  TlftH ... 

Do. 

Little  Oak 

Do. 

No.l 

Do. 

No.2 

Do. 

"Porcupin* 

Do. 

Wakpala 

Do. 

St.  Eilizabeth's 

Mission  boarding;  Eplsoopal. 

Total 

58 

661 

661 

499 

Turtle  Mountain- 
No.! 

36 
30 
30 
30 

34 
27 
35 
37 

21 
16 
19 
22 

Day. 

No.2 

9 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

No.4 

Do. 

Total 

9 

126 

133 

78 
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Table  25.— XooUion,  capacUy,  enrollment^  atUndance^  etc,,  of  echooU  in  Indian  edueO' 
don  during  fiioal  year  ejided  June  SO,  19ii--0ontmued. 


React  Httttons  and  nameB  of 
sohools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

North  Dakota-Oontfamed. 
Wahmtoo 

17 
10 

100 

go 

06 
63 

91 
45 

Nonreservation  boardinc. 
Reservation  boarding. 

OantomDent ..r. 

Cbeyeime     and     Arapaho 
eaperintendenoT— 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. . 
St  Luke's 

18 

70 
40 

168 
37 

113 
36 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

Total 

18 

-       56 

3 

110 

500 

40 

206 
401 
22 

149 

442 

19 

Chilocoo 

Nonreservatioa  boarding. 
Day.                  ^^ 

Kaw 

Kiowa  superintendency— 
Fortfiu 

19 
17 
15 

137 
137 
63 
50 

100 
40 

172 
141 
162 
41 

83 
16 

166 
126 
152 
36 

77 
9 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Rtiny  M  ountahi 

Riyeraide 

Do. 

Cache  Creek 

Mission  boarding;  Reformed 

Presbyterian. 
Mission  Wrding:  Catholic. 
Mission  day;  Methodist  Epis- 

copaL 

St.  Patrick's. 

ICoontSoott 

Total 

61 

627 

615 

666 

Osafleraperintendency— 

23 

130 
66 
76 

83 
14 
71 

77 
11 
62 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic 
Do. 

St^Tohn's 

St.  Louis's 

Total 

23 
14 
13 

270 
71 
76 

168 
58 
00 

160 
55 

89 

Otoe. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Pawnee,.  X 

Ponca  superintendency— 
Pooca 

15 

1 

80 
20 

07 
32 

86 
8 

Do. 

Tonkawa 

Day. 

Total 

16 
4 
11 
13 

100 
40 
76 
79 

120 
32 
89 
92 

94 
23 
78 
75 

Red  Moon 

Do. 

Sao  and  Fox. 

Reservation  boardhig. 
Do. 

Se^tf 

Seneca  superintendency— 
Seneca. 

15 

71 
46 

143 
46 

135 
36 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUo. 

Total 

15 

116 

188 

171 

Shawnee  superintendency— 

Shawnee 

•Sacred  Heart  (St.  Bene- 
dict's)  

16 

125 

43 
67 

117 

43 
67 

116 

41 
67 

Reservation  boarding. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do. 

Sacred  Heart  (St  Mary's,) 

* 

Total 

15 

236 

227 

223 

Fiye  Civilised  Trlbee- 
Cherokee  Nation- 
Cherokee  Orphan 
SchooL...... 

14 

1 

60 
85 

71 
24 

63 
14 

Tribal  boarding. 
Day. 

Hildebrand 

Total 

16 

95 

95 

77 

Creek  Nation- 

Euchee 

14 
13 
14 
14 

100 
100 
80 
75 

80 

148 
120 
122 
84 

71 

99 
90 
87 
72 

41 

Tribal  boarding. 

Eu&ula 

Do. 

Nuyaka 

Do. 

Tallahassee 

Davison's     Baptist 
University 

Do. 
Private  boarding. 

Total 

55 

435 

646 

389 

Seminole  Nation- 

Mekusukey 

14 

1 

100 
60 

104 
46 

80 
29 

Tribal  boarding. 

Red  School 

Day. 

Total 

15 

160 

160 

109 
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Table  25. — LocaHon^  ca'padhf^  enrollment ,  attendance^  etc.,  of$ehooU  in  Indian  edtuxt' 
tion  dunngjUoal  year  ended  June  30 ,  1911 — Continued. 


Reservattons  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capsdty. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Averaee 

attend- 

anoe. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Oktahoma— Conttnned. 

Five  ClTiltaed  Tribes-Con. 
Choctaw  Nation— 

Jones  Mate  Academy. 

Armstrong  Mate 

Academy 

18 

14 
16 
17 

100 

120 
86 

120 
40 
80 

100 

97 
95 
96 
46 
100 

90 

97 
86 
93 
39 
79 

Tribal  boarding. 
Do. 

Wheelock  'Academy. 

TiMkahoma 

St.  Acnes  Mission   . 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  CathoUc. 
Mission  boarding;  Presbyte- 
rian. 

AM  (fMMlland 

Total 

50 

646 

633 

484 

Chickasaw  Nation- 
Bloomfleld  Semi- 
nary. 

Collins  Institute 

District  65  (Pontotoc 

Coimty;. 
Isom  Springs 

14 

12 

1 

1 

80 

62 
26 

26 

71 

106 
13 

12 

61 

64 

8 

6 

Tribal  boarding 

Do. 
Day. 

Do. 

Total 

28 

182 

202 

128 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Natlon*- 
£1  Meta  Bond  Col- 

36 

66 

150 

60 

80 

70 

30 

6 

31 

42 
74 

20 

82 

44 

21 

2 

28 

32 
46 

24 

67 
36 
18 
2 

Private  boarding. 
Do. 

lese. 
Hargrove  College 

Muiray    School    of 
Agricoltore. 

Oklahoma  Presbyte- 
rian CoUege. 

St,  Agriffd  Academy. 

State  school. 

Mission  boarding;  Prasbyte- 
Missicm  boarding;  CMholic 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Do. 

StJoseph's 

Do. 

StMarys(Lawton). 

Do. 

Total 

476 

325 

241 

OiMn: 

Klamath  saperintend- 

IGamath ......  ^ 

14 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

118 
30 
32 
32 
32 
32 

86 
13 
11 
11 
27 
13 

83 
7 
7 
9 
9 

12 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Modoc  Point 

No.l 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No  3 

Do. 

VftlT»ax 

Do. 

Total 

21 

47 

276 
650 

161 
561 

127 
460 

Salem 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Sitets  saperintendency— 
Siletz 

2 
1 

30 
30 

18 
19 

17 
10 

Day. 

Upper  Farm 

Do. 

Total 

3 

60 

37 

27 

Umatilla  superintendency— 

Uvn^tiMfl . 

12 

86 
77 

85 
77 

79 
61 

Reservation  boarding. 

Kate  Drexel  (St.  Andrew's) . . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic 

Total 

12 

162 

162 

140 

Warm  Springs  superintend' 
ency— 
warm  Springs. 

14 
2 

106 
30 

100 
23 

96 
21 

Reservation  boarding. 

Simnanho 

Day. 

Total 

16 
76 

136 
737 

123 
1,021 

117 
932 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne    River    superin- 
tendency— 
Cbpypnne  River 

24 
2 
2 
2 
2 

106 
30 
22 
22 
22 
16 
18 

138 
24 
14 
22 
20 
14 
12 

136 
13 
13 
18 
14 
13 
12 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.2.. ...... ...;....;.:; 

Day. 

No.6 

Do. 

No.7 

Do. 

No.  8 

Do. 

Frasier Lanlant  ... 

Private. 

Oahe 

Mission  boarding;  Omgraga* 

tionaL 

Total 

32 

236 

246 

219 

r^ A^ 
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Table  26,— Location,  capacity ,  enrollment ,  atUndancey  etc.,  of  sehooh  in  Indian  educa- 
iion  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  iPii— Continued. 


schools. 

Nmnber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

AversM 
enroll- 
ment. 

Averace 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Crow    Creek    saperintend- 
ency— 
Crow  Creek 

16 

80 
70 

96 

66 

86 
63 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boardingia^hoUc. 

Total 

16 
40 
11 
19 

160 
366 
84 
168 

162 

376 

76 

196 

149 

301 

76 

183 

PIot'Ipmmi 

Nonieservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 
Nonieservatioa  boarding. 

l/oww  Bnile 

Pierre 

Pine    Ridge    superintend- 
^^aeRidge 

24 
162 

176 
28 
30 
32 
30 
31 
33 
30 
30 
30 
33 
30 
26 
40 
25 
30 
19 
24 
24 
24 
33 
26 
30 
85 
30 
30 
33 
30 
33 

224 

222 
23 
17 
32 
27 
29 
33 
16 
32 
21 
13 
13 
13 
25 
21 
36 
17 
19 
17 
30 
19 
22 
23 
29 
80 
20 
21 
17 
16 

224 

212 
16 
15 
28 
23 
26 
26 
11 
26 
13 
12 
10 
11 
15 
19 
28 
14 
16 
9 
21 
15 
18 
19 
26 
23 
16 
18 
15 
12 

201 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

jSIif-^f:::::::::::::: 

No.3 

No.  4 

Do. 

No.5 

Do. 

No.  6 

Do. 

No.7 

Do. 

No.8 

Do. 

No.9 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

No.  11 

Do. 

No.  12 

Do. 

No.  13 

Do. 

No.M 

Do. 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.  17 

Do. 

No.  18 

Do. 

No.  19 

Do. 

No.  20 

Do. 

No.  21 

Do. 

No.  22 

Do. 

No.  23 

Do. 

No.  24 

Do. 

No.  25 

Do. 

No.  26 

Do. 

No.  27 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  29 

Do. 

Holy  Roflwy 

Mission  boarding,  OathoUo. 

Total 

86 

31 

1,288 
208 

1,076 
283 

914 
250 

Rapid  aty 

Nonreservatlon  boarding. 

Roeebad  superintendency— 
Roeebua 

24 
S48 

136 
23 
30 
32 
23 
28 
29 
25 
28 
26 
26 
30 
24 
25 
23 
23 
30 
29 
33 
30 
25 
30 

300 

182 
18 
28 
21 
38 
42 
28 
27 
12 
11 
18 
20 
18 
28 
17 
22 
20 
20 
25 
13 
18 
30 

292 

161 
16 
25 
20 
35 
38 
27 
26 
12 
10 
16 
18 
17 
26 
16 
21 
18 
19 
24 
12 
18 
30 

277 

Blaekpipe 

Day. 

Biff  "miite  River 

Do. 

Bun  Creek 

Do. 

Com  Qneek 

Do. 

Cat  Meat 

Do. 

He  Pop's  OamD. 

Do. 

Iitmwood 

Do. 

Little  Crow's 

Do. 

Little  White  River 

Do. 

Lower  Cut  Meat 

Do. 

Milk's  Camp 

Do. 

Oak  Creek.. 

Do. 

Pine  Creek 

Do. 

Red  LeaTs  Camp 

Do. 

Rinff  Thunder. . .  r 

Do. 

Rosebud              

Do. 

Spring  Creek 

Do. 

UDiier  Cut  Meat 

Do. 

wWlwfaad  Soldier 

Do. 

White  Thunder 

Do. 

St  Mary's 

MIsBton  boarding;  Epiaoopal. 
Mission  boardlDl;  CiS£o^ 

St.  Francis^ 

Total 

72 

1,007 

948 

882 

1  Total  employees  for  all  Pine  Ridge  day  schoolt. 
•  Total  employees  for  all  Rosebud  day  schools. 
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Table  25.~Xoeatu>n,  eapaeity,  enroUmentf  aitendance,  etc.,  of  tekools  in  Indian  educor 
tion  during  Jiical  year  ended  June  30, 1911 — Continued. 


ReBerrmtkms  and  names  of 

BCOOOIS. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Average 
enro^ 
ment. 

Ayerase 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  Of  school  and  ramaiks. 

Sooth  Dakota-Oontlniied. 
Bineton  snperintendency— 
StoBetonT. 

16 

OS 
100 

110 
46 

106 
45 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mlsstan    boardingrPMsbf. 
terian. 

OoodwiU 

Total 

10 
7 
14 

3 
8 

196 
45 
40 

40 

54 

156 
55 
75 

10 

78 

151 
50 
71 

11 
72 

Springfield 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

VftnldEon 

Utah: 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Utntah  and  Onray 

Washington: 

OolTille  snperintendency— 
Colville 

10 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

150 
32 
32 
36 
30 
24 
26 
25 
22 
25 
30 

100 

20 
29 
33 
30 
22 
22 
8 
15 
17 
20 
34 
72 

20 
22 
20 
23 
18 
18 
7 
12 
15 
13 
28 
70 

flftTilterfnm. 

No.l 

Day. 
Do 

No.2 

No.3 

Do. 

No.  4 

Do 

No.« 

Do. 

No.  6 

Do 

No.7 

Do. 

No.  8 

Do. 

No.  9 

Do. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. . 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUo. 
Do 

8t.  Mary's ' 

Total 

35 

532 

322 

275 

Coahman  sapeiintendency— 
Oushman 

24 

800 
30 
18 
25 
40 
32 
80 

210 
9 
19 
13 
24 
20 
80 

200 
5 
12 
11 
18 
14 
74 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

QiaMTV. 

j^MnefFtown 

Qoeets  River 

Do. 

Skokomish „.... 

Toholah 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  George's 

Mission  boardfaig;  CatfaoUo. 

Total 

29 

525 

375 

334 

Neah  Bay  superlntendency^ 
Neah  WayT. 

4 

3 

70 
62 

58 
47 

56 
41 

Do. 

QuileQteT 

Total 

7 

132 

105 

97 

Tnlalip  superlntendenoy— 

26 

1 
1 

1 

196 
30 
30 
60 

236 

33 

7 

31 

229 
25 
5 
27 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

T^nrnTni 

Port  Madison 

Swinomish 

Do 

Total 

20 
17 

816 
125 

307 
141 

286 
133 

Yakima 

Reservation  boarding. 

Winomin:  Kland  (Bethany)  . . . 

50 

150 
45 

27 

224 
49 

12 

214 
39 

Mission  boarding;  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Hayward  superintendency— 
Hayward 

27 
2 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

Total 

20 

195 

273 

253 

Eeshena  superintendency— 
Keshena 

16 

1 
1 

1 

71 
80 
40 
40 
60 
172 

87 
62 
15 
17 
54 
172 

81 

50 

8 

7 

44 

162 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Lutheran, 
Mission  board^  (}atholio. 

Neopit 

StockbrldgeNo.  1 

StockbridgeNo.2 

R^jd  Bpriiigg ^ , 

St.  Joseph's 

Total 

19 
18 

463 
92 

407 
134 

352 
118 

Lao  da  Flambeau 

Reservation  boardfaig. 

Bayfield  (Holy  FamUy).. 

50 
150 

52 
490 

30 

44 

116 
46 
79 
11 

44 

116 

87 

63 

7 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUo. 
Do. 

Odanah  (St.  fiary's).'.'. . 

RedCUfl 

2 
2 
2 

Do. 

Od^^ . , , 

Grand  Portage .......  0 

Do. 

Total 

6 

772 

296 

267 
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Table  26. — Loeation.  capacity,  enroUmerUf  attendance,  etc,  of  sehooh  in  Indian  edu/ta* 
Hon  during  fiieal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Contmued. 


Hm&mMaos  and  namee  of 
sobools. 

Number 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Averace 
eniou- 
meot. 

Averace 

attend- 

anoe. 

Class  of  sobool  and  remarks . 

WtooQOlin:  Eland  (Betbany)- 
Oontlnued. 
Oneida  superintendenoy— 
Oneida      , 

22 

1 

112 
40 
20 

30 

160 
20 
13 

20 

156 
10 
8 

10 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.l  

Day. 

Adventist  Missioii 

Missioo   day;    Seventh-Day 

Adventist: 
Miasloo  day;  EpisoopaL 

Hobart  ICisskm 

Total 

23 
17 
19 

202 
260 
106 

213 
221 
140 

184 
206 
109 

Tmnah . .    .  

Nonremrvation  boarding. 

Wittenberg 

Do. 

BboiJQane  nperintendency— 

Spools. 
8t.  Bt^phmi'ff.. 

10 
3 

136 
30 

100 
20 

170 
23 

100 
15 

175 
10 

90 
14 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Mission  boarding;  CMboUo. 

Ph<»hon^  M%ffff 

Mission  boarding;  Bpisoopal. 

Total 

22 

285 

317 

206 
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Tablb  27. ^School  atatistica  for  36  yean. 
INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAOE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1011.> 


DaysohoolB.* 

TotaL 

Ymt. 

Number. 

Ayenge 
attendance. 

Nomber. 

Ayenge 
attendance. 

Number. 

atteSran. 

vsn 

48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 
80 
87 
114 
115 
117 
126 
136 
140 
146 
140 
156 
157 
157 
156 
145 
148 
140 
153 
161 
163 
162 
162 
107 
160 
173 
170 
161 
158 
156 

102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
98 
86 
99 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
148 
149 
147 
154 
148 
136 
144 
141 
145 
149 
168 
173 
202 
227 
227 

150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
288 
289 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
286 
288 
207 
296 
307 
804 
299 
806 
808 
812 
318 
341 
348 
363 
885 
888 

8,596 

IgTS 

<lS 

1870 

<448 

1880 

4^661 
4.976 

1881 

1882 

3,077 

3,798 

4,723 

6,201 

7280 

8,020 

8,705 

9;i46 

9,865 

11,425 

12,422 

13,635 

14,457 

15,061 

15,688 

15,026 

16,112 

16,891 

17,708 

19,464 

20,576 

20,772 

21,582 

21,812 

21,848 

21,825 

21,725 

20,940 

20,106 

18,774 

1,^7 
1,803 
2,237 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2,163 
2,745 

2,689 
3,127 
3,579 
3,660 
3,536 
3,631 
3,860 
3,613 
3,544 
3,610 
3,522 
3,643 
3  644 
8,9n 
4,289 
4,678 
4,839 
4873 

4  714 

1993 

5,686 

1884 

6,960 

1995 -   

81« 

1990 

SSo 

1887 

10,520 

1888 

11.420 

1880 

11,562 

1800 

12^282 

1991  

18^^ 

1802 

i6ii67 

1B03 

16,808 

1804 

17,220 

1905 

18^188 
19,262 

1806 

1807 

18,676 

1808 

19,648 

1800 

20,522 

1000 

21,568 

1901 

28,077 

1908 

24,120 

1908 

a<882 

1904 

i;% 

1906 

1906 

26,492 

1907 

25,802 

1908 

25,964 

1900 

S5S 

1910 

24,945 

1911 

28,647 

APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1876. 


Year. 

Apgn>prla. 

Percent 
increase. 

Year. 

Apgrepria. 

Peroeot 
increase. 

M77 

00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
B6 
15 
L6 
15 
B8 
70 
SO 
12 

rj 

1805 

L5 
» 

n 
» 

J7 
» 
K) 
SO 
10 
» 
K) 
L5 

M) 

•  8.87 

1878 

50.00 
100.00 
25.00 

1806 

•  2.00 

1879 

1807 

22L4I 

1880 

1806 

4.54 

1881 

1800 

.26 

1882 

80.00 
260.00 
38.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
•2.60 
14.00 

1.00 
85.00 
24.80 

1.04 
•3.50 

1900 

1L28 

1883 

1901 

4.91 

1884 

1902 

6.88 

1885 

1908 

8.84 

1886 

1904 

•.28 

1887 

1906 

iai5 

1888 

1906 

•2.67 

1889 

1907 

8.96 

1890 

1906 

4.58 

1891 

1909 

•2.86 

1892 

1910. 

•  6.96 

1803 

1911 

•1.96 

1804 

1912 

1.96 

t  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1806  were  taken  fkom  reports  of  the  soperlatendent 
of  Indian  schools.  As  rerised,  they  are  all  taken  fkom  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Prior  to  1882  the  figures  indnde  the  New  York  schools. 

•  Indian  children  in  public  schools  under  contract  are  included  ifftheaywsfettttendanoe,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 
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<X)MMISSI027EB  OF  INBUK  APFAIBS. 


Tabus  Z6.— Patent  in  fee  issued  underact  of  May  8, 1906  (S4  Stat.  L.,  182).  as  modified 
byaeUof  May  t9, 1908  (36  Stat,  L.,  4U)f  and  June  25, 1910  {36  Stat.  L.,  856). 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 1900^  to  June 
80,1911. 

AppUoaUons  for  patents  in  fee 
during  fbKal  year  191L 

StotM  and  sapcrin- 

Original  allot- 
ments. 

Inherited  land. 

TotaL 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

IMOved 

Acreage 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

approved. 

AriMna:  8«i  Xav- 
ier 

1 

40.00 

1 

13:40 

3 

63.40 

California: 

QreenviUe. 

1 
11 

80.00 
858.06 

1 
11 

1 
1 
1 

80.00 
858.05 
188.60 
5.00 
160.00 

Hoopa  Valley.. 
Pal^.,... 

9 

9 

639.96 

1 

188.60 

Round  Valley.. 

1 

5.00 

Upper  La^l.. 

1 

160.00 

Total 

13 

943.05 

3 

398.50 

15 

1,341.55 

9 

9 

689.96 

Idaho: 

Coeord'Alene.. 
^ortLapwai... 

14 
17 

3,399.92 
817.50 

3 
34 

309.89 
1,538.53 

16 
51 

3,609.81 
1,856.03 

18 
30 

3 
31 

16 
9 

3,609.81 
610.00 

TotaL 

31 

2,617.42 

36 

1,848.41 

_«^ 

4,465.83 

48 

33 

35 

3,319.81 

Kanflaa: 

Kkdcapoo 

39 
16 

2,444.90 
1,000.00 

36 
19 

1,434.31 
1,530.00 

64 
34 

8,809.30 
3,530.00 

7 
10 

3 
3 

4 

7 

864.06 
680.04 

TotaL 

54 

3,444.99 

44 

3,944.31 

96 

6,389.30 

17 

6 

11 

894.10 

lOmieaota: 

Fond  da  Lao... 

15 

1,300.00 

IB 

1,300.00 

LeediLake.. 

1 
613 

iio 

1 
194 

80  00 

WHiteEarthi.. 

3,573 

285,840.00 

1,530 

121,600.00 

6,093 

407,440.00 

18.437.88 

TotaL* 

8,588 

387,040.00 

1,530 

121,600.00 

6,108408,640.00 

614 

419 

195 

18,507.88 

Montana: 

Crow 

39 

108 

3 

6,011.00 

9,551.63 

80.00 

174 
5 

1 

21,637.75 
444.31 
300.00 

113 
8 

37,638.75 

9,995.93 

380.00 

7 

134 

3 

4 
34 



3 

100 

3 

480.78 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck. 

7,037.50 
300.00 

TotaL 

189 

15,643.63 

180 

22,173.06 

819 

37,814.68 

188 

38 

105 

7.708.34 

Neteaaka: 

Omaha. 

Santee 

860 

35,000.00 

136 

30,000.00 

485 

55,000.00 

186 
39 
S3 

55 

.1 

131 
37 
20 

8,581.00 
3.705.09 

WlnnelMCO. . . . . 

150 

7,850.07 

81 

1,885.81 

181 

9,335.88 

1.060.59 

TotaL 

510 

43,850.07 

156 

21,885.81 

666 

64,336.88 

347 

60 

178 

12,346.68 

North  Dakota: 
Fort  Berthold.. 

8 
88 
146 

87 

480.00 
8,185.06 
58,101.32 

13,800.00 

8 
40 
180 

90 

480.00 
3,715.65 
50,782.34 

13,840.00 

4 
36 
106 

90 

1 

3 

33 

1 

3 
33 
74 

89 

480.00 

FortTotten.... 

Standing  Rock. 

Turtle    If  oim- 

Mn  , , 

7 
84 

8 

580.60 
7,681.13 

480.00 

1,836.36 
18,900.44 

13,840.00 

Total 

Nftvada:  CAnton.. 

309 
3 

09,076.37 
830.00 

4,965.71 

13,735.88 
18,300.00 
5,455.03 
3,879.57 
1,510.61 
8,  on.  61 
3,040.00 
36,336.00 

44 

8,741.73 

318 
3 

77,817.99 
820.00 

336 

36 

189 

35,065.80 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment.... 
Cheyenne  and 

Arapaho 

KlowaTTr. 

35 

92 
140 
44 

36 
38 
83 
30 
438 

4 

4 
19 

5 

6 
17 
19 

1 
14 

633.76 

640.00 
3,040.00 

740.00 

545.63 
1,940.00 
3,567.07 

160.00 
1,560.00 

39 

96 
159 
49 
33 
55 
103 
31 
453 

5,509.47 

14,375.88 

21,340.00 
6,195.03 
3,435.30 
3,460.61 

11,544.68 
3,300.00 

37,886.00 

3 

36 
18 

8 
13 
9 

7 
70 

1 

30 
3 
3 
1 

i 

3 
30 

1 

6 
16 
6 

7 

i 

160.00 

560.00 
2,286.35 

Otoe 

838.06 

Pawnee 

Ponca. 

756.51 
553.81 

Sao  and  Pox... 
8e«r 

832.81 
340.00 

Shawnee 

4,489.00 

TotaL 

916 

94,090.41 

89 

11,836.46 

1,005 

105,916.87 

160 

59 

'         101 

10,706.44 

1  Patento  lanad  under  act  Of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.  L^  363). 
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Tablb  36. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8, 1906,  etc. — Contmued. 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 1906,  to  June 
30,1911. 

AppUcatkms  lor  patents  In  fee 
during  fiscal  year  1911. 

StetWAadsupcriii- 

Original  allot, 
ments. 

Inherited  fauid. 

TotaL 

Re. 

cdved. 

De. 
nled. 

Ap. 

Acfcase 

Num. 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

proved,  approved. 

Oienn: 

951 
9 

903 
2 

61,875.97 

1,440.00 

15,183.31 

240.00 

961 

12 

224 

7 

61,375.97 
1,920.00 

16,762.96 
1,000.00 

4 
10 
61 

1 

6 
9 

3        480.00 

RoaBborg 

Umatilla....... 

Wann  Spring. 

3 

21 

5 

480.00 

1,579.67 

760.00 

5        752.00 
»|    8,223.84 

TotaL 

1,165 

78,239.28 

29 

2,819.67 

1,194 

81,058.96 

88 

24 

64     4,667.12 

Booth  Dakota: 
Cheyemie  River 
Grow  Creak.... 
Lowor  BralB. . . 

21 
30 
42 
72 
168 

6,302.73 
4,644.60 
12,666.54 
23,520.44 
29,388.97 

4 
1 

640.00 
160.00 

26 
31 
42 
75 
182 

6,942.73 

4,804.60 

12,666.54 

24,318.46 

63,388.97 

28 
9 
8 
68 
23 
87 
42 

3 
3 
2 
16 
12 
25 
15 

25 
6 
6 
53 
11 
62 
27 

6,942.78 
1,200.00 
1,573.27 
13,663.78 
2,714.76 
5,143.00 
2,422.00 

PineRidga..... 

Rowbud 

BImffton....  .. 

3 
14 

796.02 
24,000.00 

Yankton 

197 

26,352.00 

8 

860.00 

206 

27,202.00 

Total 

Utab:  Uintah  and 
OnraY 

530 

1 

102,776.28 
80.00 

30  26,448.02 

560 

1 

120,223.30 
80.00 

265 

75 

190 

83,509.49 

' 





Washlnjrton: 

Colvllle 

20 
2 
1 

78 

1,598.64 
204.60 
400.21 

5,731.41 

20 
4 

2 
319 

1,608.64 

300.45 

664.06 

25,692.10 

18 

3 

15 

1,224.60 

rnahmttfi 

2| 

1 

241 

96.95 

163.85 

19,860.69 

TfilfUfp ,. 

Takhna. 

49           18 

31 

1,878.47 

TotaL 

101 

8,024.76 

244 

20,12L49 

346 

28,146.25 

67 

21 

46 

8,108.07 

Wiaconain: 

Lac  da  Flam- 
bean 

1 

5 

913 

80.00 

400.16 

37,042.00 

1 

5 

1,058 

80.00 

400.16 

44,668.94 

1 
4 

99 

is 

1 

4 

81 

80.00 

LaPotnta. 

857.74 

Oneida. 

146 

7,521.94 

2,306.58 

TotaL 

WTomtaig:   Sho- 

919 
9 

37,522.16 
1,191.25 

145 
36 

7,521.94 
2,241.66 

1,064 
45 

45,044.10 
3,432.90 

104 
6 

18 

86 
6 

2,744.32 
811.25 

■ 

Grand  total.. 

8,248 

743,897.56 

2,556 

249,962.34 

10,804 

903,879.90 

1,963 

778 

1,205 

134,008.20 

SUMMARY  OP  PATENTS  IN  FEE  ISSUED  UNDER  ACTT  OF  MAY  8,  1906. 


Applica. 
proved. 

appcovea. 

1907 

880 
1,987 
1,166 

955 
1,011 

92,132.50 

1906 

153,991.78 

1900 

183,331.79 

1910 

99,330.10 

1911 

115,575.37 

Total 

6,008 

504,870.54 
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OOMMISSIOKEB  OF  INDIAK  AFFAIBS. 
Table  37. — Indiana  under  Federal  jvrisdiction. 


Indians 

under 

Buperln- 

tendenoy. 

Indlaos 
who  have 
received 
patento 
in  fee  for 
entire 
allot- 
ment. 

Fee  pat- 
entees 
who  have 
disposed 

their 

inherited 

land  or 

have  not 

fallen 

heir  to 

any. 

IndiMM 

remain- 
ing onder 

Federal 

Jmlsdio- 

tlononly 

asto 

money. 

Tnrftenf 

ander 
Federal 
control 
and  who 

have 
received 

and  indi- 
vidual 
moneys. 

Indfans 
remain- 

Joiisdiis 
tionboth 

asto 
land  and 
money. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Ariiona: 

Oamp  McDowell 

1,166 

400 

467 

2,844 

861 

172 

89 

1,000 

4,118 

10,000 

4,909 

2,201 

4,616 

486 

6,608 

1,166 

400 

467 

2,344 

861 

172 

89 

1,000 

4,118 

10,000 

4,909 

2,201 

4,616 

486 

6,606 

1,166 
40O 

Camp  Verde 

Colorado  River 

467 

Fort  Apache 

^SS 

Fortlfojave 

Havasapai 

172 

TTftihAhr; 

89 

LenoD. 

1,000 
^118 
10,000 
4.909 

iS^::::;;:::::;:::::::::::::::::::: 

Navaio 

Pf»naV. ... 

BanCttrlos 

2,201 
4,M« 

SanXavler 

Tnixton  Canon 

Western  Navi^ 

6,606 

Total 

89,216 

89,216 

89,216 

Oamomia: 

GahalUa 

228 
211 
176 
43 
632 
748 
2,000 
1^244 
962 
282 
378 
298 
280 
266 
187 
168 
706 
209 
169 
1,748 
828 

223 
211 
176 
48 
632 
743 
3,000 
1,286 
962 
282 
878 
208 
280 
266 
187 
168 
706 
209 
169 
1,748 
828 

328 

Campo ... 

311 

Caplian  Orande 

178 

Digger 

48 

FortBidwelL 

682 

Fort  Ynma 

748 

Greenville 

?:SJ 

HoopaVaUey 

11 

9 

indttpeodenoe 

962 

LaJ^ 

288 

MftlW ... 

•    m 

Marti«)4«.4,   .,   -                 

298 

Mesa  Grande 

380 

Pals 

266 

Pechanga ...» 

187 

Rin(Don 

168 

Roond  Valley 

706 

Soboba 

309 

ToleRiver 

169 

TTpper  !/•*■«. . . , .  .* 

'•JS 

vSSf!^!::..::::::::.:::::::::::::: 

Total 

11,221 

11 

9 

11,212 

11,321 

olorado: 
Navajo  Springs 

479 
862 

0) 

(») 

479 
862 

0) 

479 

SootliemtJtel 

803 

Total 

841 
446 

841 
446 

841 

Florida:  Sendnolca 

446 

Idaho: 

Coenr  d'Alene 

623 
1,779 
1,889 

628 
1,779 
i;886 

628 

Fort  Hall 

1,779 

Fort  Lapwai 

480 

4 

1,889 

Total 

8,791 
809 

480 

4 

8,787 
'869 

8.791 

Iowa:  Rao  and  Fox,,r,TTT --t,. 

1  , 

Kansss: 

Kidcapoo  

677 
732 

677 
782 

677 

•  Potawatotnl ..,, .,... 

3 

782 

Total...., 

1,809 

8 

1,809 

1,809 

>  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  37. — Indians  under  Federal  juriadietumr-'C^ 


states  and  sapeiintendenefes. 

Indians 

onder 

sapeiin- 

tendency. 

who  have 

received 

patents 

infeefor 

entire 

aUotp 

ment 

Fee  pat- 
entees 
who  have 

"'W 

their 

inherited 

land  or 

have  not 

teUen 

heir  to 

any. 

Indians 
remain- 
ing mider 
Federal 
inrisdic. 
lion  only 

as  to 
money. 

Indians 

having  no 

land 

onder 

Federal 

control 

and  who 

have 
received 
aUtrost 
and  in- 
vidoal 
moneys. 

Indians 
remain- 
ing onder 
I'ederal 
ioiisdlo- 
donboth 

as  to 
land  and 
money. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

lOohigan: 

Bavifilto...      ...  

as6 

1,007 

255 

256 

255 

■  ChnvDewa.  Liike  BiiDeriof 

1,097 

1,097 

Total 

1,852 

256 

256 

1,097 

255 

1,097 

liiniMBOta: 

Fond  da  Xiao 

954 

1,721 

022 

^651 

15 

2 

962 

622 
1,418 
5,651 

954 

LM!QhT<ak«. 

(") 

622 

NfttTifiV^t 

Rod  Lake 

1,418 
5,651 

White  Earth 

66 

Total 

10,861 

81 

2 

10,859 

10,361 

iSKolrfiwt 

2,555 
1726 
2,271 
1008 
1,784 
1,381 

2,555 
1725 

1,008 
1,784 
1,381 

2,655 
1  725 
2,109 
1,008 
1,784 
i;881 

Grow 

SSi^ ; 

104 

102 

102 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck..'. 



ToDgoe  River* 

Total 

10,814 

104 

102 

10,712 

102 

10,712 

Nabfwka: 

Omaha . 

1,279 
1462 
1,068 

25 

26 

1,254 
1,462 
1,015 

25 

0) 

1,254 
1462 
i;068 

Santee 

Winnetwgo  tt 

Total 

8,800 

147 

78 

8,731 

25 

3,784 

FaI]0O........r--, r-^-r^TT^ 

313 
846 
108 
125 
591 
523 
550 

313 
346 
103 
125 
501 
523 
550 

318 

Tfnet  If  nTWamltt • 

846 

103 

Ifbapa  River 

125 

NSv£Sa~T!T::.:. ..:..::::::..:..:.. .. 

501 

Walker  River 

523 

Western  Bhosbone. 

550 

Totil 

2,551 

2,561 

2,661 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

1,123 

974 

3,381 

2,775 

8 
24 

61 

1,128 

974 

8,381 

2,775 

1,128 

Fort  Totten 

074 

3,381 
2,776 

Tmile  Mountain . . , .  t  

Total 

8,263 

88 

8,253 

8,263 

Newlfexioo: 

720 
452 
2,686 
8,000 
8802 
1,570 

720 
462 
2,686 
8,000 
8,000 
1,570 

4,391 
790 

jkSrlSr?:!:.:.:^ 

Mfmalero... 

462 

PmUo  Bfflilto  . .    

2,686 

8,000 
1,870 

Ami  7nan. 



Santa  Fe  Pneblos 

7niil 

Total 

21,121 
5,430 
2015 

20,909 
5  436 
2,015 

90,000 
5  436 
21015 

NewYoric:  New  York  Asencv 

0) 

0) 

0) 

NorfiK  r^joliDn;  Ohero^w               

>  ^ot  reportad. 

iTTnVn 

lown. 
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Table  Z7,— Indiana  under  Federal  jtiri$dkli(m---ContiDued. 


States  and  saperintendenoies. 

Indians 

under 

superln- 

tendency. 

Indians 
who  have 
received 
patents 
in  fee  lor 
entire 
allot- 
ment. 

Fee  pat- 
entees 

who  have 

disposed 
ofall 
their 

inherited 
land  or 

have  not 

foUen 

heir  to 

any. 

Indians 
remain- 
ing under 
federal 
iurisdio- 
tiononly 

as  to 
money. 

Indians 
ha^lnjno 

under 
Federal 
control 
and  who 

have 
received 
aU  trust 
andin- 
vidual 
nKNieys. 

IndlaiM 

ing  under 
Federal 

lurlsdio. 

tionboai 
as  to 

lindand 
money. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment , 

763 

1,234 

160 

4,061 

3,072 

416 

651 

639 

163 

630 

574 

1,883 

2,434 

101,387 

261 

36 

16 

746 

1,234 

160 

3,978 

2,072 

'413 

651 

637 

163 

603 

574 

1,812 

2,390 

36,961 

261 

763 

Cbeyenne  and  Arapaho 

1,334 
160 

•  Kaw .'. 

% 

^'W 

Kiowa 

3,978 

Osace.           

3,073 
418 

Otoe!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

9 

3 

8 

Pawnee                             .  . 

661 

Ponca 

3 

3 

639 

RedlCoon 

168 

Sao  and  Fox 

33 

7 

«71 

44 

t 64, 336 

37 

7 

631 

Seeer 

574 

Seneca 

«71 
44 

t 64,336 

«71 

4W 

1,813 

flhawn«» 

3,484 

Fiye  Civilised  Tribes 

36,961 

Under    War    Department,    Apache 

361 

fit  lavucRi 

Total 

117,247 

64,638 

64,593 

52,655 

64,510 

53,737 

Oregon; 

iri^niftth.. 

1,116 
8,150 

434 
1,091 

763 

1,116 

8,141 

434 

965 

762 

1,116 

RosebonE  ■ 

9 
3 

9 
(0 
136 

8,150 

siieteTr.. :::::::::::::::::::::. ::.... 

^'W 

'484 

Htn^^tllla  .           

965 

Warm  Springs  r , . . 

763 

Total 

11,553 

137 

135 

11,418 

126 

11,427 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

2,610 

993 

282 

474 

6,953 

5,224 

2069 

1,757 

7 
39 

6 
39 

2,604 

964 

282 

474 

6,962 

5,130 

2,059 

1,757 

<■>! 

3,610 

Crow  Creek 

'993 

Fb^ndrnm 

383 

Lower  Brule           

183 
8 
76 

474 

Pine  Ridge 

1 
94 

1 

6,953 

Rosebud 

5,324 

Sisseton 

2050 

YAnHon 

t,7sr 

Total 

20,352 

303 

•        130 

20,222 

3 

20,350 

Utah: 

Shlvwits 

126 
1,181 

126 
1,181 

126 

UintAh  and  Oiiray 

1 

1,181 

Total 

1,307 

1 

1,307 

1,307 

Washington: 

Colville 

2,967 
3,000 
718 
1,607 
2,622 

36 

19 

2,938 
8,000 
718 
1,606 
2,622 

3,957 

Coshman. 

8,000 

NeahBay 

718 

Tnlftllp  ' 

3 

SO 

1 

1 

1,606 

Yakinift.     .     .     . 

2,623 

Total 

10,904 

87 

20 

10,884 

1 

10,908 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 

440 
1,252 
2,238 

730 
3,119 
2,333 
i;248 

0) 

0) 

440 
1,252 

729 
2,069 
2,333 
1,248 

0) 

440 

Hayward 

1,263 

Keshena 

3,288 

JsTr dn  Flambeau ..... 

1 

50 
832 

1 

50 

1 

50 

729 

LaPointe 

3,000 

Oneida  .            

^888 

Tomah 

(«) 

i;348 

Total 

10,300 
1,602 

883 
9 

51 
4 

11,377 
i;688 

51 

10,800 

Wyoming:  Shofihone 

i;d93 

Grand  total 

206,320 

67,226 

65,884 

230,726 

65,073 

231,066 

iNoti  , 

>  Number  of  Indians  from  whose  lands  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

•  About  5,148  of  these  Indians  are  in  northern  California. 

•  Unknown. 
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Table  2S,--Reniovals  of  restrictions. 

Fiacalyear. 

Five  CI vIliMd  Tribes.* 

Namber. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

mo 

215 
68 

10,170.25 
4,104.91 

1,740 
966 

99,717.02 
64,006.71 

1911 

Total 

283 

14,276.16 

2,706 

163,723.7a 

I  Act  of  Mar.  3. 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  751). 

t  Act  of  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat  L.,  312);  by  departmental  approval. 

Act  of  Congress  dated  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  812)  removing  restrictions  from  all  lands  of  intermarried 
whites,  freedmen,  and  Indians  of  less  than  half  Indian  blood,  and  from  all  lands,  except  homesteads,  of 
Indians  having  half  or  more  than  half  and  leas  than  three^uarters  Indian  blood,  operated  to  remove  restric- 
tions from  the  lands  of  70,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000  f — 


Table  39. — Certificates  of  competency  issueddwring  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911  ^  under 
act  of  June  f5,  1910  {36  Stat,  L.,  855),  to  Indians  holding  fee  patents  with  restrictions 
as  to  alienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued. 


Winnebago,  Nebraska 

Bfsseton,  North  Dakota 

Absentee  Wyandot,  Oregon 
Ouhman,^  Washington 


Tulalip,  Washington 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wlsoonsin. 
Lft  Pointe,  W isconsi  d 


Total. 


Number.    Acreage. 


42 


160.00 
40.00 
2,240.00 
632.75 
481.08 
176.85 
78.90 


3,809.58 


Table  40.- 

—Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osagi 

!  Indians 

• 

Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.i 

Osage.* 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1906 

1 
0 

400 
2,400 
2,400 
8,000 

1907 

1908 

6 
20 

1909  .      .      ^  

19 

293 

84 

9,310 

1910 

143,570i 

1911 - 

41,160 

Total 

33 

13,200 

396 

194,040 

>  Act  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  636).  *  Act  June  28, 1906  (34  Stat  L.,  539). 

Table  41. — Lands  leased  for  mining  purposes  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


State  and  superintend- 

Kind  of 
lease. 

AUotted  lands. 

UnaUotted 
-    lands. 

Total. 

enoy. 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rental. 

Acre, 
age. 

Annual 
rental. 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rental. 

Oklahoma: 

Oantonnwnt. . . .  ^  ^  t  . 

Oypsom 
Ofiand 

olff:... 

...do.... 

Gas 

(3oal    . 
Asphalt. 

479.65 
680,000.00 

8,374.66 
(1) 

(0 

$225.00 
517,69L21 

1,256.20 
832,321.00 

33,828.00 

10,843.00 

7a  00 

479.65 
680,000.00 

(1) 

0) 

$225.00 

Osage 

517,691.21 
1,256.20 

Ponoa 

Five  Civiliied 

832,821.00 

Tribes.* 

33.828.00 

.  .. 

10,843.00 
70.00 

1 

1 

Total 

877,062.00 

1 

877,062.00 

Oil 

Wyoming:  Shoshone* . . 

0)    1        12.38 
0)    1  9,764.72 

« 

2.88 

Coal 

0,764.72 

Total 

9,767.10 

9,767.ia 





Grand  total 

1,396,234.41 

0.7fi7.10 

1,406,001.51 

1  Acreagd  not  reported. 
11356**— INT  1011— vol 


*  Annual  rental  based  on  royalty  paid. 
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Table  42. — Production  of  minerals  and  royalty  therefor  on  Shoshone  Indian  Reservo 

tion,  TFyo. 


Product. 

1907  to  1910  (both  In- 
clusive). 

Fiscal  year  1911. 

1907  to  1911  (both  in- 
elusive). 

Produc- 
tion. 

Royalty. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Royalty. 

Produo- 
Uon. 

627.00 
318,702.47 

Royalty. 

on barrels.. 

Coal tons.. 

506.00 
196,580.69 

$60.80 
27,476.66 

19.00 
122,121.78 

$2.38 
9,764.72 

$53.18 
37,240.38 

Total 

27,526.46 

9,767.10 

37,293.66 

Table  43. — Production  of  minerals  and  royalty  therefor  on  restricted  lands  of  Five  Civilized 

Tribes  of  Indians. 


Product 

1899  to  1910  (both  inclu- 
sive). 

Fiscal: 

rear  1911. 
Royalty. 

1899  to  1911  (both  inclu- 
sive). 

Produc- 
tion. 

101,489.177 

32,W4.799 
48,482 
(«) 

Royalty. 

Produo- 
Uon. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Royalty. 

Oil barrels.. 

Gas 

$4,707,983.00 

63,589.00 

2,770.320.00 

25,59<1.00 

1,910.00 

18,736,151 

136,843 
691 
(«) 

$832,321.00 

33,828.00 

10,843.00 

70.00 

120,225,328 

32,971.642 
49, 173 

$5,640,304.00 

97,417.00 

2,787,163.00 

25,666.00 

1,910.00 

Coal tons.. 

Asphalt do.... 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

!  7.575.398.00 

877,062.00 

8, 652, 46a  00 

1  Not  reported.  >  Brick,  rock,  gravel,  limestone,  etc. 

Table  44. — Tribal  lands  leased  or  under  permit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  1911. 


Purpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

Acreage 
under  lease 
or  permit. 

Income. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

Arizona: 

Colorado  River    .  ... 

rirftr.inff  npimlt 

1 
29 
13 

9 

12,800.00 
1600,000.00 
1,066,000.00 
1257,640.00 

$1,500.00 
2.5,000.00 
39,646.00 
8.588.12 

$0.12 

Fort  AiMUjhe do. 

.06 

San  Carlos      

do 

.087 

Truxton  Canon 

do 

.033 

Total  Arizona 

62 

3 

1,836,440.00 
2,000.00 

74,734.12 
175.00 

.04 

Calilomia:  Tule  Kiver 

Grazing  permit 

.087 

Grazing  lease 

Colorado:  Navajo  Springs 

1 
1 

86,400.00 
260,000.00 

2.500.00 
4,750.00 

.029 

Grazing  pennit 

.017 

Total 

2 
4 

1 

346,400.00 

820.00 

80.00 

7,260.00 

2,006.00 

16.00 

.023 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

Farming  lease 

Grazing  permit 

2.45 

Minnesota:  Nett  Lake 

.188 

Grazing  lease 

Montana: 

Crow 

1 
7 
15 

400.000.00 

1,189.71 

1  172,0CO.00 

17,000.00 
1,453.68 
5. 400. 00 

.043 

Flathead 

Farming  lease 

1.22 

Fort  Belknap 

Grazing  permit 

.031 

Grazing  lease 

Fort  Peck 

2 
14 

382.082.00         7.741.20 

.02 

Grazing  permit 

37,410.00 

1,659.50 

.042 

Total       

16 
3 

419.492.00 
'198, 000. 00 

9.300.70 
14,175.00 

.022 

Tongue  River 

Grazing  permit 

.072 

Total  Montana 

42 

1.190,681.71 

47,329.38  1        .04 

- 

I  Estimated. 


t  All  unfenced  land  on  reservation. 
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Tablb  44.— Tribal  kmds  leased  or  under  permit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911— 

Continued. 


Purpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

Acreage 
underlease 
or  permit. 

Income. 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

Nebraska: 

Omaha    

Grazing  lease. 

SO 

2,830.00 

$3,600.00 

$1.26 

do 

Rantf^ r r- 

80 
50 

9,000.00 
6,000.00 

4,500.00  1        .50 

Farming  lease 

12,000.00 

2.00 

ToiAl 

130 
5 

15,000.00 
319.54 

16,600.00 
134.18 

1.10 

winn^^bftgo , , . . ,  

.42 

Total  Nebraska 

186 

18,149.64 

20,234.18 

1.116 

Grazing  permit 

Nerada: 

Neveda      

7 
2 
3 

190,000.00 

'40.00 

276,000.00 

2,465.00 

560.00 

3,600.00 

.013 

Walker  River 

Farming  lease 

13.75 

Western  Shoshone 

Grazinz  permit 

.013 

Total  Nevada 

12 

465,040.00 

6,505.00 

.014 

Grazing  permit 

New  Mexico: 

Jicarilla 

710 
3 

168,330.00 
375,000.00 

4,912.00 
8,144.95 

.03 

Mescalero 

.    do".^ 

.022 

Total  New  Mexico  .  . . 

713 

7 

533,330.00 
203.00 

13,056.95 
85.00 

.026 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 

Farming  lease 

.42 

Grazing  permit. 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold  

12 
2 
1 

443,088.00 

69,571.64 

158.05 

6,703.50 

2,804.16 

79.25 

.016 

Standing  Rock 

.04 

Turtle  llountaln. 

Farming  lease 

.60 

Total  North  Dakota 

15 
22 

612,817.69 

9,586.91 

.019 

Farming  lease 

Oklahoma: 

Chilocco 

3,360.00 

6,454.36 

1.62 

Grazing  lease 

Kaw 

42 
102 

8,604.00 
17,454.00 

4,302.00 
17,698.00 

.50 

Fn-nni«g  le»s«. r  -  t 

1.014 

Total 

144 

26,058.00 

22,000.00 

.844 

Grazing  lease 

Otoe 

95 
136 

9,500.00 
16,320.00 

2,850.00 
16,320.00 

.30 

Farming  lease 

1.00 

Total 

231 

25 
256 

25.820.00 

19,170.00 

.742 

Grazing  lease 

Pawnee   

3,000.00 
20,480.00 

750.00 
39,321.60 

.26 

Farming  lease. 

1.92 

Total 

281 

23,480.00 

40,071.60 

1.19 

Grazing  lease 

Seger 

87 
310 

13,920.00 
49,600.00 

2,175.00 
43,837.00 

.15 

Farming  lease. 

.88 

Total 

397 

63,520.00 

46,012.00 

.724 

Grazing  lease 

Shawnw - . ,  ^ . .  - . . . 

6 
233 

640.00 
23,832.00 

280.00 
17,861.78 

.45 

Farming  lease 

.75 

Total 

238 
4,226 

24,472.00 
332,557.00 

18.141.78 
111,325:32 

.741 

Five  Civilised  Tribes .... 

Grazing  permits 

.333 

T^U^\  ovifth^mft 

5.538 

499,267.00 

262,175.06 

.525 

Farming  lease 

Onnfi: 

2 

179.63 

175.00 

.97 

Grazing  lease 

Warm  Springs. 

6 
1 

195,840.00 
8,160.00 

2,283.33 
178.00 

.012 

.022 

Total 

7 

204,000.00 

2,461.33 

.013 

Total  Oregon 

9 

204,179.63 

2,636.33 

.013 

Graztnc  nermit       .  ... 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek 

2 
9 

3,000.00 
48,000.00 

150.00 
8.594.25 

.05 

Lower  Brul6. 

do 

.19 

Total  Scath  Dakota 

11 

51,000.00 

8,744.25 

.171 
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Table  44. — Tribal  lands  leased  or  under  permit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911- 

Continued. 


Puzpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

Acreage 
underlease 
or  permit. 

Income. 

states  and  saperintendendes. 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

Utah: 

Uintfth  and  Ouray 

(Imlna  p^nnit. , 

2 

112,500.00 

$2,250.00 

10.02 

Grazing  lease. 

Washington: 

Colville. 

1 

6 

43 

23 

80.00 
22,870.00 
4,410.69 
2,367.57 

25.00 

3,402.50 

957.50 

1,797.50 

.313 

Grazing  pcrmltx  ^ .  ^ ....... . 

.163 

Farmingf lease 

.098 

Fanning  and  grazing  lease. 

.76 

Total 

73 

29,728.26 

6,272.60 

.21 

Grazing  lease. 

YA>iniA   . 

108 
506 

8,562.38 
87,113.07 

8,346.45 
71,305.44 

.976 

Fanning  lease 

1.912 

Total 

016 

45,675.45 

79,651.89 

1.70 

Toti^l  Wa.«ihtnirtnn 

689 

75,403.71 

85,924.39 

L14 

Grazing  lease 

Wvomincr:  Shoshone 

3 
2 

144,000.00 
50,540.00 

4,560.00 

4oaoo 

.082 

Grazing  permit 

.006 

Total    

5 

194, 54a  00 

4,960.00 

.025 

Orand  total 

7,290 

6,042,852.28 

547,656.57 

.091 

RECAPITULATION. 


Number 
leases  or 
permits. 


Acreage 
underlease 
or  permit. 


Inoome. 


Total 


Per 

acre. 


Grazing  leases 

Grazing  permits 

Fanning  leases 

Farming  and  grazing  leases 

Total 


5.076 

1,683 

23 


1,334,080.02 

4,525,294.54 

181,160.15 

2,367.57 


163,707.14 

253,048.32 

229,108.61 

1,797.50 


10.047 
.066 
.264 
.076 


7,290 


6,042,852.28 


547,656.57 


.Odl 


Table  45. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


States  and  superintend- 
encies. 

How  leased. 

Allot- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leased. 

Rental. 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

Califomla:  Round  VaUey 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 
Throu^  department  control 

163 

1,246.00 

33,530.70 

13.84 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

Southern  Ute 

11 
1 

1,821.00 
240.00 

1,815.00 
150.00 

.74 
.65 

Total 

12 

2,061.00 

1,466.00 

.71 

Through  department  control 

do 

Idaho:  Coeur  d'Alene. . . 

8 
3C2 

750.00 
65,910.00 

^.oo 

**.'i7 

Total 

370 

56,660.00 

995.00 

Throu^  department  control 

..do 

Fort  Hall 

5 

1,478 

12 

360.00 

133,232.00 

1,228.00 

680.00 
98.607.68 

L86 

Fort  Lapwai 

6.43 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment  permission. 

0) 

Total 

1,490 

134,460.00 

98,607.68    

Total  Idaho 

1,8C5 

191,480.00 

100,282.68   

1  One-third  orop. 
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TabiiB  45. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  /Pi/— Continued. 


f^iv>if>s. 

How  leased. 

AOot- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 

tSST 

RentaL 

TotaL 

Per 
acre. 

Kansas: 

KIclCAPOO 

Throngh  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

176 
24 

13,854.41 
1,8«.88 

$25,802.55 
4,685.75 

11.93 

2.50 

Total 

20O 

15,208.74 

30,438.30 

2.02 

Potawatomi 

Tbrou0i  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

869 
329 

31,649.00 
40,581.00 

42,751.46     1.35 

40,681.00     1.00 

Total 

696 

72,230.00 

83,332.46  \  1.16 

Total  Kansas 

898 

87,433.74 

113,770.76  1  1.30 

Through  department  oontnl 

.<io : 

MfainesoU: 

Nett  lAkfl 

1 
1 

80.00 
80.00 

15.80      .19 

White  Saith 

33.75  i    .42 

Total  HInnfliOta.. 

2 

100.00 

49.55  1    .31 

Montana: 

Crow 

Throu^  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment ptfmission. 

156 
10 

15,226.00 
1,540.00 

6,657.31 
924.00 

.44 

.00 

Total 

168 

296 

1 

16,766.00 

22,524.44 

160.00 

7,58L31 

.45 

Plathead 

Thfoogh  department  control 

do 

28,945.25  '  1.06 

Fort  Peck 

60.00      .38 

Total  Montana.... 

467 

39,460.44 

31,586.56 

.80 

Kebrate: 

Omaha 

Throui^  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

840 
600 

22,000.00 
42,000.00 

54,768.00 
85,000.00 

2.60 

2.02 

Total 

940 
130 

64,000.00 
15,000.00 

139,768.00  1  2.18 

gontee 

Throng  department  control 

do    

16,600.00  '  1.10 

Wfainehago 

850 
108 

15 

52,206.34 
6,235.00 

0) 

122,684.00 
14,964.00 

0) 

2.35 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
By  Indians  direct  without  depart- 
ment permission. 

2.40 

Total 

973 

58,441.34 

137,648.00  1  2.35 

TotalNebraska.... 

2,048 

137,441.34 

293,916.00  1 

Through  department  control 

do 

Kerada: 

Carson 

1 
11 

2.00 
43.00 

80.00 
990.00 

15.00 

WaUcar  River 

23.02 

Total  Nerada 

12 

45.00 

1,020.00 

22.66 

Through  department  control 

By  ^lans  dhect  with  depart- 
ment pennlssion. 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

4 

11 

466.60 
790.81 

1,260.00 
2,130.00 

2.70 
2.70 

Total 

15 
191 

1,257.31 
16,671.00 

3,390.00 
12,197.75 

2.70 

FortTotten 

Thiou^  department  control 

do 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 

ment  permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without  depart- 

ment  ptfmisslon. 

.78 

BtandfaigRoek 

GG9 
520 

149 

173,665.86 
131,468.36 

42,196.49 

10,004.45 
5,784.60 

4,219.85 

.058 
.044 

.10 

Total 

1,338 

347,332.70 

20,008.90 

.06 

Through  department  control 

Turtle  Moontahi.... 

1 

158.50 

79.25 

.60 

TotalK.Dak 

1,546 

864,319.51 

35,675.90 

.96 

1  Unknown. 
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Table  45. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  ^  1911 — Continued. 


States  and  superintend- 
encies. 

How  leased. 

Allot- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 

tSSf 

Rental. 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

Oklahoma: 

CantoDTnept 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

By  Indians  direct  without  depart- 
ment permission. 

- 

446 
164 

50 

72,246.71 
26,420.00 

8,000.00 

$37,263.00 

10  51 

(0 

Total 

669 

106,666.71 

87,268.00 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment  permission. 

' 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho. 

792 
245 

130,586.00 
86,600.00 

72,681.00 
0) 

.55 
0) 

Total 

1,037 

166,186.00 

72,681.00 

Throu0i  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 



Kaw 

162 
131 

29,582.00 
52,400.00 

24,560.00 
0) 

.827 

0) 

Total 

293 

81,982.00 

24,560.00 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

Kiowa 

3,608 
33 

693,000.00 
5,280.00 

325,400.00 
4,125.00 

.55 

.78 

Total 

3,641 

698,280.00 

829,525.00 

.55 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  deparU 
ment  permission. 

Otoe 

860 
70 

96,720.00 
2,019.00 

55,376.00 
1,624.00 

.57 

.80 

Total 

939 

98,750.00 

57,000.00 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment  permission. 

Pawnee 

628 
25 

72,452.00 
8,000.00 

64,452.18 
2,500.00 

.89 

.88 

Total 

553 

75,452.00 

66,952.18 

.89 

Throu^  deiMkrtment  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

Ponca 

810 
123 

30,337.66 
10,614.00 

24,066.55 
8,712.00 

.666 

.82 

Total 

433 
30 

40,951.66 
4,800.00 

32,778.65 
3,140.00 

.788 

Red  Moon 

Throu^  department  control 

.do 

.66 

Sac  and  Fox 

301 
SO 

9 

40,684.39 
3,128.50 

720.00 

39,937.00 
6,166.00 

1,310.00 

.96 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart-, 
mentpermission. 

By  Indians  direct  without  depart- 
ment permission. 

1.97 
1.82 

Total 

340 

44,532.89 

47,412.00 

1.06 

Throu0i  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

Soger 

397 
27 

63,630.00 
4,320.00 

46.012.00 

(») 

Total 

424 

67,840.00 

46,012.00 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

. 

Shawnee r 

878 
21 

29,144.00 

31,366.90 

1.08 

C) 

Total 

399 
1,162 

29,144.00 
118,040.00 

31,366.90 
137,587.00 

Five  Civilixed  Tribes 

Through  department  control 

1.166 

TntAl  Olrlfthnn^ 

9,910 

1,432,625.26 

886,267.68 

Throu^  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

Oregon:  Klamath 

158 
6 

26,779.93 
960.00 

6,263.46 

.23 

Total 

164 

27,739.08 

6,268.46 

1 

'Unknown. 


>E8thnated. 
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Tablb  46. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  79//— Contd. 


States  and  snperintend- 
enciBs. 

How  leased. 

AUot- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leased. 

Rental 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Through  department  control 

do 

12 
1 

2,727.00 
100.00 

1639.00 

64.00 

I0.2S8 
.40 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

PineRWge 

1 
1 

f50.12 
309.20 

95.00 
77.30 

.146 

.25 

Total 

2 
138 
835 

959.32 
32, 229.  f  8 
85.307.27 

172.30 
131.929.50 
55.014.04 

.171 

Rosebud 

Through  department  control 

do 

4.09 

Bisseton 

.eg 

do 

yftiiirt<m 

368 
358 

25,100.00 
27,040.00 

42.350.00 
38,000.00 

i.r* 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment pennission. 

1.37 

Total 

716 

52,740.00 

80,350.00 

1.52 

Totals.  Dakota... 

1,704 
90 

174,123.27 
4,630.00 

268,1C8.84 
5,099.10 

1.54 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Through  department  control 

...  .do 

1.10 

Washbigton: 

ColviUe 

70 
1 
4 

6,861.26 
53.35 
ICO.  00 

5,825.00 
100.00 
(1) 

85 

r^lfhrnf^        ^ 

do 

2.00 

Tulalip 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment pennission. 

Through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment pennission. 

(\\ 

1 

Yakima .._ 

(>31 
1 

45.097.95 

79.988.89     1.75 

0)           1    (») 

Total 

632 

45,697.96 

79,988.89 

Total  Washington. 

707 

62,772.66 

85,913.89 

By  Indians  direct  without  depart- 
mentpermission. 

Through  department  control 

do 

Wisoonsfai: 

Hayward 

1 

9 

1 

2.00 

464.88 
53.00 

"           1.00  1    .60 

LaPofaite 

2,051.00  '  4.41 
106.00     2.00 

Onekla 

Total 

11 

519.88 

2,168.00     4.16 

Throng  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  depart- 
ment permission. 

Yfjomfnf.  Shoshone 

lis 

52 

8,130.57 
4,316.26 

6,102.28.    .638 
4,100.00*    .949 

1 

Total 

170 

12,446.82 

9,202.28      .746 

1  Unknown. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Allot- 
ments in- 
volved. 

16,613 

2,916 

224 

Acreage  leased. 

Rental. 

Total  leased  through  departmental  control 

2,073,882.81 
403,601.45 
60,920.49 

SI.  618. 201. 84 

By  Indians  direct'^with' permission  to  lease  without  depart- 
mental control 

220,637.66 

By  Indians  direct   without  permission  to  lease  without 

6,530.86 

Grand  total.. r. 

19,763 

2,628,494.76. 

1,844,370.34 
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Table  46. — Railroad  rights  of  way  granted  across  Indian  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO  y  1911, 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Applica- 
tions 
granted. 

Acreage 
involved. 

Miles  Of 

rightaof 

way. 

Damages 
assessed. 

M«nTV«Otft:  T^Aflnh  T4^1r« 

459.93 
80.00 
600.00 

26.92 
1.00 
0) 

$2,137.60 

Nevada:  Carson 

1 
1 

40.00 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold 

6,ooaoo 

Oklahoma:  * 

Kiowa t 

28.89 
72.40 
56.66 

.72 
8.00 
36.41 

Red  Moon 

2,843.00 

Five  Civillied  Tribes 

TotaL 

157.95 

46.13 

2,843.00 

Oieeui: 

in^mftth 

1 
1 

760.00 
77.74 

17.00 
4.06 

8,000.00 
8,671.00 

Warm  Springs 

Total 

2 

837.74 
42.76 

21.06 

11,671.00 

Gk>uth  Dakota:  Chevenne  R-lver. , . .  r  r 

.  .             . 

Washington: 

Ck>lville 

2 
3 

49.58 
52.01 

4,251.56 
6,660.66 

Yftlrfmf^      . .     .       ,               

3.00 

Total 

5 

101.59 

3.00 

10,912.21 

Grant  total 

9 

2,179.97  1        06.10 

32,503.90 

1 

1  Unknown. 


s  Railroad  rights  of  way  condemned  in  State  courts. 

phone  rights  of  way  granted 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Table  47. — Telegraph  and  telephone  rights  of  way  granted  across  Indian  lands  during 

^  ^  Jwr 


states  and  superintendencies. 

granted. 

Acreage 
involved. 

Miles  of 

rights  of 

way. 

Damages 
assessed. 

California:  La  Jolla 

1 
1 

3.70 

3.10 
2.00 

1800.00 

Minnesota:  Fond  du  Tjmi ,,..-, 

Oklahoma: 

Osage                     

2 
9 

22.31               68.10 
182.73      112,739.08 

Five  Clviliied  Tribes 

Total 

11 

1 

205.04 
21.00 

TTttth?  TTIritiUl  and  Ourav -- 

<»  AS 

Grand  total 

14 

3.70 

231.14  1       13.119.78 

1  Includes  also  damages  for  pipe-line  right  of  way. 
Tablb  48. — Public  roads  across  Indian  lands. 


Applications  granted  during 
fiscal  year  1911. 

Miles  of  public  roads 
established. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Number. 

Acreage 
Involved. 

Damages 
assessed. 

Under  act 

Mar.  3, 

1901. 

Not  under 

act  Mar.  3, 

1901. 

Arliona: 

Camp  McDowelL 

45.00 

Fort'Apache ." 

125.00 

Navajo'. 

300.00 

Pimn 

211.00 

Western  Navajo 

1    

1500.00 

Total 

1 

1.181.00 

lEsUmated 
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Tabui  48.— PiiMie  roads  aerou  Indian  Zondt— Continued. 


Applications  granted  during 
flaoalyearmL 

Miles  of  public  roads 
established. 

Nmnber. 

Acreage 
involved. 

Damages 
assessed. 

Underact 

Mar.  8, 

1901. 

Not  under 

act  Mar.  8, 

1901. 

California: 

fVhafllft                         ,       .      r.T.       r-r 

6.00 

Canpo 

12.00 

If  Alln            

1 

3.60 

LOO 

Pflcbansa 

7.00 

TuleRfvw 

16.00 

Total 

1 

3.60 

LOO 

41.00 

45.00 

Tdah<>:  Fort  Fwi. . . . . . .TT 

1 

125.00 





Hfameeota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

50.00 

Nfltt  T  ftVfl 



8.00 

Total 

58.00 

Crow , 

500.00 

FortBe^iap 

50.00 

Total 

650.00 

K^dMiwkA:  Omaha. 

1 

(*) 

>  290.00 

Nevada: 

FaDon 

10.00 

Wf^VfrFtv^ 

5.00 

Total 

15.00 

North  Dakota:  BLsmarck 

5.00 

Oklahoma: 

iripirf^ 

3 
3 

22.09 
3.00 

$200.50 
100.00 
125.00 
100.00 

50.00 

Red  Moon 

Sac  and  Fox. 

316.00 

Bhawnm ^ 

1 

LOO 

Total 

7 
1 
2 

26.00 
426.00 
12.00 

525.50 

366,00 

Oregon:  Klamath 

53.25 

54.00 

625.00 

0) 

Utah: 

Shivwlts. 

7.00 

TJintah  and  Onray 

200.00 

Total 

207.00 

Washington: 

102.00 
L50 

850.00 

v^wtwi...          .    ..     

1 

2.03 

380.37 

Total 

1 

2.03 

380.37 

103.50 

350.00 

Wtooonaln: 

La  Points 

50.00 

Oneida 

.75 

22.00 

Total 

.75 
28.53 

22.00 
176.40 

60.00 

Wymnfpg:  Bhoflhoiie 

1 

155.00 

Hmnd  total 

15 

499.00 

1,729.27 

157.75 

3,302.00 

1  Estimated. 


s  Unknown. 
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Table  49. — Buildings^  etc.,  erected  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


SchooL 


Albuquerque 

Biahop 

Bismarck 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

Chlfocco 

Cushman 


Do. 


Fort  Totten  (Grey  Nuns). . . 

Oenoa 

Havasupal 

Hoopa  Valley 

Klamath  R^ervation 

Navajo 

Do 

Nevada 

Pala 

Pima 

Pima  (Santan,  day) 

Rapid  City 

San  Juan  (Toadalenai  day).. 

Shoshone  Reservation 

Sisseton.. 


Siletz  (Upper  Farm,  day). 

Turtle  Mountain 

Umatilla 

Uintah  Reservation 

Wahpeton 


Total. 


Improvement. 


Laguna  Hospital 

Day-school  plant 

Schoolhouse  and  bam 

Cottages,  laundry,  and  commissary 

Schoolhouse 

Uospital,  industrial  and  shop  buildings,  and  central  heating 
plant. 

Schoolhouse  fTahola,  day) 

Heating  and  lighting 

guarters  and  addition  to  workshop 
ay-school  plant 

Water  system 

3  day-school  plants 

Schoolhouse 

Uospital 

School  and  assembly  hall,  etc 

Two  cottages 

Tank  and  tower 

Day-school  plant 

Water  system 

Cottage  dormitory 

2  day-school  plants ■ 

Addition  to  aormitory  and  heating 

Day-school  plant 

3  cottages 

Bam. 


Bridge  (Myton,  Utah). 
Heating  system 


Cost 


13,000 
6,938 
21,96& 
19,380 
30,000 
08,790 

1,350 
4,713 

11,420 
4,8G4 
3.317 

15,300 

16,495 
4,997 

15,230 
2,400 
8,460 
8,242 

22,022 
5,490 
9,200 
4,200 
2,967 
9,200 
5.0CO 

20,000 
4,991 


319,931 


Table  50. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

hut  not  completed. 


School. 


CJampo 

Canton  Asylum 

Cherokee 

Colorado  River 

Cushman 

Greenville 

KesheiiA 

Round  Vallev 

Salt  River  (Camp  McDowell). 

Umatilla 

Yakima 

Zunl 


Total. 


ImprovemenL 


Day-school  plant 

Extension  sewer  system 

Dormitory 

New  school  plant 

Heating  and  hot-water  service. 

Quarters 

Addition  to  hospital 

Dormitory 

3  cottages 

Acetylene  lighting 

Quarters 

Olflce 


Cost. 


$4,325 
5,200 

14,960 

40,960 
7  110 
3,734 
3,496 

22,200 
9,075 
1,818 
8,379 
2,000 


123,257 


Table  51.- 


-Plans/or  buildings,  etc.,  prepared  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 
but  not  under  contract. 


School. 


Canton  Asylum 

Cheyenne  and  -\rapaho. 

Cushman 

Pierre 

Sherman  Institute 

Do 

Western  Shoshone 


Total. 


Improvement. 


Hospital 

Dormitory 

Cottage,  gymnasium,  and  paving 

Dormitory 

Hospital  and  addition  to  dormitories. . 

Workshop , 

Schoolhouse , 


Cost,' 


$20,000 
18,500 
70,000 
85,000 
80,000 
10,000 
14,300 


197,800 


1  Estimated. 
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Table  62. — Live  stock,  poultry ,  etc.,  belonging  to  Indians  on  June  SO,  1911. 


states  and  reservations. 

Horses, 

mules, 

etc 

CaUle. 

Sheep  and 
goats. 

Swine. 

Bees.i 

Poultry. 

Arizona: 

Camp  McDowell 

1,55© 

'290 

6,050 

'350 

607 

50 

1,060 

4,300 

447 

60 

5,000 

212 

72 

300 

1,240 

4,000 

3 

6 

860 

Colorado  River 

200 

Fort  Apache 

100 

Fortllojave 

300 

Havasopai 

2 

6 

TTftlhfth 

Leopp 

25,000 
82,000 
800,000 

Moqffi 

1.100 

Navaio 

Pima ^ 

20,300 

2,100 

498 

28 

16,200 

18,800 

900 

882 

.    10 

3,500 

20 

11 

4,000 
500 

San  Carlos.... 

12 
6 

San  Xavier 

6 

1,220 

Truxton  Canon 

Western  Navaio 

135,000 

350 

Total 

53,392 

35,423 

1,042,020 

34 

11 

8,636 

Calilomia: 

Cl^TTipO , 

60 

1 

515 

165 

160 

323 

114 

161 

70 

85 

552 

112 

324 

225 

40 

44 

20 

DiggN 

96 

FfBrtYiima 

52 
802 
263 
305 

34 

194 

8 

24 
1,110 

85 
715 
279 

1  000 

Hoopa  Valley 

1,000 

102 

3 

'650 

iJ^jSa.^.^:::::::::. ::::::::::.:: 

10 
20 

913 

Malkl 

520 

Martinee 

470 

Pala 

276 

18 
2 

29 

2,520 

8 

204 

56 

20 

171 

Fwhanea 

230 

Rincon 

4 

Roand  Valley 

3,320 
500 

Soboba 

4 

Tule  River. 

300 
ICO 

450 

VnlrftTi, 

200 

Total 

2,867 

3,911 

676 

3,942 

92 

7,540 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

1,050 
1,464 

35 
1,720 

2,600 

Southern  Ute 

10 

1.150 

Total 

2,514 

1,755 

2,600 

10 

1,150 

Idaho: 

CoBur  d' Alene 

915 
5,304 
4,250 

915 
3,672 
1,000 

72 

520 

2,325 
2,000 

FortHall 

F<wt  L^wai 

300 

Total 

10,469 
255 

5,487 
9 

72 

520 
25 

4,625 
200 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox      . .  .... 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

604 
451 

607 
410 

726 
300 

2,037 
3,600 

Potawatoml 

Total 

1,055 

1,017 

1,028 

5,637 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

3 
45 

1 
70 

JO 

ChfoDewa.  Lake  Suoerior 

3,960 

Total 

48 

71 

4,00* 

' 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

41 

29 

413 

1,800 

120 

4 

415 

1,100 

6 

1,800 

NettLake 

123 

Red  Lake 

80 
1,080 

250 

White  Earth 

5,600 

Total 

2,283 

1,639 

1,166 

7,773 

Mootana: 

Blackfeet 

6,120 
7,312 
6,000 
3,020 
2,045 
7,413 

14,270 
3,830 

25,000 
1,000 
8,600 
8,100 

Crow  Agency 

660 

Flathead... ! 

Fprt  BAHrnap 

660 

Fort  Peck 

3 
25 

600 

Ton^iM  River 

100 

Total 

30,910  i 

60,800 

28 

1,800 

J  ■      ■■  = 

1  Colonies. 
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states  and  reservations. 

Horses, 

mules, 

etc 

Cattle. 

Sheep  and 
goats. 

Swine. 

Bees. 

Poultry. 

Nebraska: 

Onialia     ..  ..t r 

800 
1,250 

262 
850 

6 

316 
2,750 

1,350 

WinriAbft^O . . . .  ^  r  - .  - . , ,  t  .  -  t  - .  -  t 

2,840 

Total 

2,050 

1,112 

6 

3,065 

4,100 

Nevada: 

Pallon        

50 

25 

TO 

280 

300 

1,210 

147 

Lovelocks       .........  ............. 

60 

Moapa  River 

4 
21 

88 

Nevada       

201 

350 

1,200 

30 

Walker  River 

Westwn  Shoshone 

100 

Total        

1,944 

1,751 

25 

426 

New  Mexico: 

AlhiiauAraue     . 

4,479 
1,217 
1,240 
2,720 
786 

4,360 

220 

194 

1,646 

1,020 

71,300 
4,166 

14,120 
2,339 

70,000 

180 

2,060 

JicariUa    

Mescalero        

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 

24 

75 

Zuni    

460 

Total        

10,441 
324 

7,440 
3,078 

161,926 

279 

2,500 

Mnrth  rAralfna*  Chercdcce 

110 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

2,516 

606 

15,000 

2,700 

50 

40,000 

300 

Fnrt  Totten     

Standine  Rock. 

200 

1,000 

TotaL      

18,121 

42,750 

200 

1,300 

Oklahoma: 

620 
1,064 
250 
250 
534 
220 
302 
360 
603 

76 
279 
116 
20 
179 
26 
30 
53 
770 

13 

68 
314 
100 
100 
229 
146 
7 
142 
830 

1,341 

Cheyenne  and"  Ara];>aho 

3,289 

^aw       

1,300 

Otoe           

896 

Pawnee       ......................... 

2,712 

806 

Red  Moon 

4 

200 

2,310 

Shawnee    

50 

6,500 

Totali 

4,212 

1,648 

17 

1,935 

60 

18,347 

TTlftinath-         ....................... 

6,960 
4,300 

11,648 
2,000 

2 

460 
106 

1,200 

'Wattti  Snrinss       -...'.  ............. 

500 

TotaL 

11,260 

13,648 

2 

556 

1,700 

South  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek         

2,528 
45 
1,302 
11,981 
6,748 
2,704 
1,609 

2,652 

10 

1,260 

28,156 

11,685 

1,430 

933 

350 
20 

3,500 

1,000 

1,371 

PinA  RidffA. 

733 
870 
326 
946 

12 

Rosebud            ...................... 

50 

2,011 

Slsseton                                  .  ... 

8;850 

6,050 

TotaL 

26,917 

46,026 

50 

8,143 

22,834 

Utah: 

Shlvwits 

50 
3,696 

23 
3,565 

1 
53 

20 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

2,554 

50 

1,276 

Total 

3.746 

3,688 

2.564 

54 

60 

1,296 

Washington: 

Colville                                   

6,043 

603 

70 

2,000 

6,719 
168 
158 

6 
11 
20 

110 

2 

33 

2,722 

Cushman          . 

1,100 

NeahBav             



400 

Yakima. 

Total 

8.716 

6,046 

36 

146 

4,222 

1  Exdudve  of  Five  avflised  Tribes. 
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states  and  reaervatioxis. 

Hones, 

moles, 

etc. 

Cattle. 

Sheep  and 
goats. 

Swine. 

Bees. 

Poultry  . 

Wlaooosin: 

Hayward 

120 
372 
135 
184 

106 

274 

16 

330 

06 
135 

KmhffiA 

300 

Lao  do  yiambflan. .........  ...... 

LaPointe. 

210 

2,620 

TotaL 

811 
3.726 

724 
1,500 

410 

8,718 
1,029 

9,000 

OFBod  total  

194,879 

200,321 

1,219,167 

16,340 

323 

107,922 
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Tablb  53. — ChvemmerU  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

States  and  superlntendendes. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

Arizona: 
Camp  McDowell— 
Acency                .................. 

$400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 

11,500.00 

475.00 

100.00 

1,400.00 

Dav  School                     .....   ....... 

1 

$150.00 

Lehi  Dav  School 

( 

Salt  River  Dav  School 

::::::::::::::::::::::::  ::::::::::::i 

1          1 

Total        

1,600.00 
2,250.00 

3.475.00 
0) 

15a  ool 

rflmn  Verde  Dav  School 



Colorado  River— 

1,145.00 
5,905.00 

RiMrdmfF  School       

1 

Total     

7,050.00 

1 

Fort  Apache— 

1,000.00 
1,800.00 
1,125.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 

15,262.00 
40,000.00 
3,500.00 
4,000.00 
3,500.00 

Board  ine  School 

$2,000.00 
40.00 
50.00 
40.00 

$2,500.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

2,000.00 
150.00 
40.00 
100.00 

TAnon  Dav  School 

Cibecne  Dav  School 

Fftst  Fork  Dav  School 

Total     

5,425.00 

66,262.00 

2,130.00 

2,530.00 

2,290.00 

Fort  Mojave— 
Acency           ..................... 

Boardmie  School; 

1,800.00 

67,742.66 

3,650.00 

1.500.00 

5,4oaoo 

Total      

1,800.00 
250.00 

67,742.00 
5,082.15 

3,650.00 

1,500.00 

5,400.00 

TTftvAsiinai  Dav  School 

Kaibab— 
ARcncy     .  ....................... 

Dav  School .. 

35.00 

3,350.00 

Total                   *... 

35.00 

3,350.00 



1 

Leupp- 
Agency          ...................... 

19,300.00 
71,125.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 

3,600.00 
4,600.00 

Boardme  School 

1,500.00 

Total      

90,425.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

8,200.00 

Moqul- 

5,675.00 
82,975.00 
2,700.00 
2,500.00 
2,900.00 
500.00 
1,200.00 

Boardine  School 

3,500.00 

4,760.66 

2,100.00 

1,800.00 

Chlmoix) vv  Dav  School 

Bacflbi  Dav  School    

OrAibi  Dav  School 

Polacca  Dav  School 

SM<ond  Mesa  Dav  School 

Total 

3,500.00 

96,450.00 

4,750.00 

2,ioaoo 

1,800.00 

Navajo- 

250.00 
750.00 
100.00 
150.00 
40.00 

30,815.00 
61,965.00 
71,625.00 
20,810.00 
5,540.00 

Boardine  School 

4.300.00 
2,200.00 

1,996.00 
1,075.00 

2,193.00 

2.500.00 

2,000.00 

250.00 

Chin  I.ee  Boarding  School 

Tohatchi  Boardinir  School 

Cornfields  Dav  School 

Total     

1,290.00 

72,ooaoo 

;        190,755.00 
,        197,105.00 

6.500.00 
25,000.00 

3,071.00 
5,000.00 

6,943.00 
'      14,275.00 

Phoenix  Boarding  School 

Pima- 
Agency 

6,500.00 
61,272.00 
1           1,400.00 
!           1,400.00 
750.00 
1           1,200.00 
1           5,000.00 

1 

! 

Boardine  School 

1,000.00 
250.00 
150.00 
20.00 
500.00 
150.00 

12,400.00 

3,000.00 

Blackwater  Day  School 

Cftsa  nianca  Dav  School 

20.00 

Gila  Crossing  Dav  School 

mancopa  Day  School. . . . ." 

20.00 

Dav  School 

Total 

2,070.00 
5,000.00 

'          76.522.00 
61,650.00 

'      12,400.00 
1 

"**  i,'666.*66 

I        3.040.00 

Rice  Station  Boarding  School 

1  Rented  quarters. 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture^ 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
on  hand. 

Equip- 
ment 
tor 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Uve 
stock. 

Agricul- 
^1 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Sewer 

system. 

Total 
value. 

Total 
value. 

li,5oaoo 

625.00 

100.00 

1,400.00 

175.00 
160.00 
100.00 
160.00 

1150.00 
75.00 

$1,176.00 
376.00 

$1,250.00 

$132.00 
35.00 

$450.00 

icaoo 

$5,132.00 

i,8iaoo 

600.00 

, 

1,950.00 

3,ffi».00 

476.00 
304.47 

225.00 

1,660.00 

1,25a  00 

157.00 
96.61 

oiaoo 

211.62 

9,492.00 

2,861.50 

.. 

1,145.00 
5,905.00 

75,00 
739.00 

4,100.78 
7,462.58 

"$356.06 

1,29a  00 
605.00 

7oaoo 

188.94 

1,065.00 
675.00 

8,564.72 
16,736.58 

7,060.00 

814.00 

11,563.36 

350.00 

1,895.00 

700.00 

188.94 

1,730.00 

24,29L30 

* 

i2,'m66 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

15,262.00 
48,70a00 
3, 72a  00 
4,120.00 
3,670.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 
150.00 
200.00 
100.00 

3,000.00 

«,ooaoo 

400.00 
800.00 
400.00 

1,025.00 
2,400.00 



1,000.00 

600.00 

40.00 

6a  00 

30.00 

21,787.00 

62,400.00 

5,436.00 

j 

6, 170. 00 

1 

4,700.00 

2,260.00 

75,472.00 

1,950.00 

12,000.00 

647.00 
10,921.47 

3,426.00 

850.00 
2,700.00 

1,620.00 

1,107.00 
625.00 

100,492.00 

'**532.'66 

" '652.07 

■"696."66 

2,604.00 

1,200.00 

79,492.00 

2,200.00 

99,617.64 

1,200.00 

79,492.00 
5,082.15 

2,200.00 
374.05 

11,668.47 
597.51 

532.00 

3,550.00 
400.00 

652.07 
9.92 

1,732.00 
385.06 

696.00 

102,121.64 
7,099.29 



' 

40.00 
400.  OU 

350.00 
475.00 

105.00 
235.00 

860.00 

loaoo 

1,346.00 

3,350.00 

200.00 

4,795.00 

3,350.00 

200.00 

440.00 

823.00 

340.00 

960.00 

6,140.00 

* 

2,2oaoo 
2,ooaoo 

26,100.00 
81,125.00 

400.00 
400.00 

300.00 
2,500.00 

1,200.00 
600.00 

253.00 

64.00 
257.00 

424.00 

28,731.00 

1,000.00 

85.882.00 

5,100.00 

107,225.00 

800.00 

2,800.00 

1,000.00 

1,800.00 

253.00 

311.00 

424.00 

114.613.00 

5,675.00 
94,125.00 
2,700.00 

2,9oaoo 

500.00 
1,200.  CO 

2,5oaoo 

1,450.00 

4,090.00 

325.00 

1,375.00 

550.00 

920.00 

500.00 
12,291.00 

400.00 
2,100.00 

900.00 
1,360.00 

150.00 
500.00 

850.00 
042.50 

***666."66 

250.00 
505.00 
20.00 

150.00 
100.00 
10.  on 

9,025.00 

2,500.00 

116.253.60 
3,465.00 

150.00 

250.00        4n.OO 

6,815.00 

20.00 
25.00 

laoo 
20.00 

1,980.00 

3,626.00 

2,600.00 

2,500.00 

100,600.00 

8,710.00 

17,551.00 

650.00 

1,642.50 

600.00 

1,070.00|      330.00 

143,653.6a 

1,000.00 
1,100.00 
1,  GOO.  00 
3,000.00 

31,816.00 
71,554.00 
79,000.00 
25,810.00 
5,790.00 

1,809.00 
5,288.00 
2,145.00 
4,127.00 
150.00 

780.00 

854.00 

9,717.00 

1,200.00 

'i,'i75.'66 

250.00 
250.00 

6.040.00 
2,430.00 

900.00 
675.00 

6,608.00 
504.00 

1,100.00 
673.00 

11,406.00 
12.783.00 
2.  ISO.  00 
4,258.00 

69,608.00 
96,013.00 
94,492.00 

1,475.00 

625.66 

38,468.00 
5, 980. 00 

6,700.00 
6,725.00 

213,960.00 
247,105.00 

13,519.00 
20,000.00 

12,561.00 
21,450.00 

1,675.00 

9,945.00 
8,140.50 

2,200.00 

8,685.00 
1,646.00 

60,027.00 
1.500.00 

294,461.00 
371.847.50 

'i,'666'66 

5,600.00 
77,672.00 
1,400.00 
1.420.00 
750.00 
1.220.00 
5,000.00 

150.00 
4,000.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

600.00 

6,250.00 

6,000.00 

1,475.00 

6,182.00 

1,063.00 

100.00 

96,512.00 

10.00 

1,810.00 

5.00 

1,675.00 



::::::::: 

S7aOO 

20.00 

laoo 

1,87a  00 

5,3iaoo 



1,000.00 

i,ooaoo 

92,962.00 
65,150.00 

4,800.00 
1,000.00 

6,000.00 
3,400.00 

1,475.00 
600.00 

5.132.00 
5,800.00 

1.083.00 
300.00 

645.00 
400.00 

100.00 

300.00 

114.317.00 
81,950.00 
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Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

Arisona— Continued. 
San  Carlos- 
Agency 

$6,465.00 

9900.00 

DaySchool 

6,510.00 

Total 

12,975.00 

900.00 

. 

San  Xavler— 
Agency 

DaySchool 

$750.00 
(») 

8,100.00 

S2aoo 

15.00 

54a  00 

Tucson  Day  Sdiool 

TotaL 

750.00 

8,100.00 

20.00 

5.00 

540.00 

Truxton  Canon- 
Agency 

700.00 
61,975.00 

65.00 
500.00 

i^wrding  School 

4,000.00 

2,5oaoo 

2,000.00 

Total 

4,000.00 

62,675.00 

2,500.00 

565.00 

2,000.00 

Western  Navajo— 
Agency 

4,425.00 

75,060.00 

650.00 

Boardmg  School 

23,980.00 
415.00 

350.00 

1,500.00 

Moencoi^  Day  School 

Total 

24,395.00 

80,135.00 

350.00 

1,500.00 

Total,  Arizona 

124,365.00 

1,031,753.15 

58,450.00 

18,121.00 

48,538.00 

California: 
Bishop  Day  School 

400.00 
500.00 

7,000.00 
7,376.00 

Campo— 
Agency 

120.00 
60.00 

Day  School 

Total 

180.00 

200.00 

2,640.00 

1,850.00 
1,195.00 

150.00 
50.00 

Dlseer  Aeencv 

FortBidwell- 
Agency 

Boardmg  School 

12,396.00 
41.30 

23,930.00 

2,000.00 
126.00 

Likely  Day  School 

Total 

12,437.30 

850.00 

1,600.00 

23,930.00 
37,513.00 
27,613.00 

2,126.00 
2,450.00 
3,000.00 

Fort  Yuma  Boarding  School 

Greenville  Boarding  School 

1,225.00 

900.00 
980.00 

Hoopa  Valley- 
Agency 

4,200.00 

19.350.00 

1,800.00 

500.00 

Total 

4,200.00 

^•>  12.00 
600.00 

19,350.00 

2,315.00 
5,503.50 

1,800.00 

500.00 
475.00 

Independence 

(») 

La  Jolla  Day  School.. 

MalU  Day  School 

Martinet- 
Agency 

Cabazon  Day  School 

200.00 
900.00 

600.00 
4,150.00 

Day  School 

Total 

1,100.00 
100.00 

4,750.00 
2,904.00 

Mesa  Qrande  Day  School. 

Pala- 
Agenoy 

870.60 

2,093.00 
1,196.00 

Day  School 

7,964.00 

Total 

870.60 

7,964.00 

3,289.00 



1  Rented  quarters. 


*  Included  in  agency  report* 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
on  li&nd. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

t2. 473. 00 

Other 
tools 
and 
Imple- 
ments. 

Misoel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

$7,365.00 
6,610.00 

$972.00;  $4,858.62 
750.00        125.00 

$7,073.00 

$584.00 

$2,117.00 

$25,444.82 
7,385.00 

13,875.00 

I.722.O0I    4.98.^62 

7.075.00 

2,473.00 

684.00 

2,117.00 

32,829.62 

156.00         140.00 
420.00        127.00 

110.00 
9.00 

1,020.00 

82.00 
27.00 
42.00 

12.00 
15.00 
7.00 

475.00 

1,896.00 

10,006.00 

74.00 

«S5.0C 

8,750.00 

W.OO 

9.00 

$S5.00 

8,750.00 

57a00        2G7.00 

35.00 

1,020.00|      151.00 

34.00 

484.00 

12,067.00 

765.00 
67,975.00 

50.00 
2,000.00 

350.00 
6,000.00 

1,165.00 
82,725.00 

1,000.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

68.740.00 

2,050.00 

6,350.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

83,890.00 

"■fioo.w 

4,425.00 

77,410.00 

650.00 

i '875.  "66 

125.00 

745.00 

7,400.00 

30.00 

1,325.00 
1,534.00 

168.00 
850.00 
20.00 

6,663.00 

225.00 

113.274.00 

1,240.00 

500.00 

82.485.00 

2.000.00 

8.175.00 

2,859.00 

1.a^<^-no 

225.00 

121,177.00 

27,070.00 

1,183,932.15 

61,494.52 

120.521.96 

6.317.00 

55.865.00  10.009.99 

19.119.11 

40.978.52 

1,623,203.26 

7,000.00 
7,376.00 

500.00 

350.00 

50.00 
200.00 

8,300.00 

889.00 

8,965.00 

60.00 

300.00 

75.00 

10.00 

555.00 

60.00 

50.00 

200.00 

50.00 

300.00 
50.00 

54.  H5 

75.00 
150.00 
105.00 

10.00 

615.00 

150.00 
5.00 

2,1.50.00 
1,2.50.00 

100.00 

370.00 

2,850.00 

32.3.12 

4,882.97 

150.00 
650.00 

150.00 

675.00 

26,605.00 
126.00 

1,900.00 
150.00 

6,785.00 
25.00 

350.00 

2,G05.00 

2,025.00 

185.00 
2.50 

53,501.00 
344.80 

675.00 
500.00 

26.731.00 
42.  .588. 00 
31.593.00 

2,a50.00 
5, 145. 13 
2,000.00 

6.810.00 
6,350.00 
1.200.00 

350.00 
"'*75."66 

2.605.00 
1,900.00 
1.000.00 

2,02.5.00 
kn'ni) 

187.50 
700.00 
300.00 

800.00 
600.00 
100.00 

53,995.80 
58.133.13 
37,918.00 

21.650.00 

500.00 
4,000.00 

1,200.00 
3.500.00 

i'soo.'oo 

250.00 
1,200.00 

3,000.00 

30,800.00 

1,000.00 

566.66 

12,700.00 

—  •(V)*  • 
45.00 
800.00 

21,650.00 

3,210.00 
6.778.50 

4,500.00 

(») 
130.00 
500.00 

4,700.00 

12.00 
300.00 

2,500.00 
(•) 

1,450.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 
(>) 

20.00 
600.00 

3,000.00 

43,500.00 
3,384.00 

1.806.66 

200.00 

10,678.50 

400.00 

15.00 

600.00 

500.00 

150.00 

1,050.00 

600.00 
4,150.00 

175.00 
400.00 

5.00 
250.00 

995.00 

466.66 

50.00 

75.00 

6,825.00 

4,750.00 
2,904.00 

575.00 

1,015.00 

900.00 
350.00 

200.00 

255.00 

75.00 
800.00 

8,870.00 

4,154.00 

2.093.00 
9,160.00 

650.00 
175.00 

100.00 
272.00 

50.00 
150.00 

3,763.60 

600.00 

150.00 

10,407.00 

11.253.00 

600.00 

150.00 

^   825.00 

372.00 

200.00 

14,170.00 

•  See  Carson,  Nev. 
llSSe**— INT  1911— VOL  2 ^16 
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Table  53. — Government  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

BtoteB  and  soperintendenoitt. 

1 
Buildings. 

neat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

GaUfomla— Continued. 
Pechanga— 
Airency                   •      ••     ........ 

Day  School 

$22.50 

11,475.00 

$600.00 

Total 

22.50 

l,476.00l 

600.00 

Rinoon— 

6.00 
6.00 

Day  School 

1,250.00 

114.00 

$2.60 

250.00 

Total 

12.00 

1,250.00 

14.00 

2.60 

250.00 

Aoand  Valley— 
ARcncy                         .  .... 

750.00 

12,953.20 

100.00 

176.50 

12,965.00 

600.00 

Boardlne  School 

Lavtonaville  Dav  School^ 

Total 

13,803.20 
30,500.00 

13,641.50 
220,047.25 

Shennan  Instltate  Boarding  School. 

5,000.00 

2,800.00 

10,768.00 

Soboba- 
Agency 

100.00 
800.00 
800.00 

11,787.01 
3,090.84 
2,451.39 

Day  School  ....              

2,900.00 
250.00 

fianta  Ynei  Dav  School  * 

Total 

1,700.00 
250.00 

17,329.24 
6,775.00 

3, 15a  00 
1,000.00 

Tale  River  Dav  School 

Upper  Lake- 
Agency  

M^chester  Dav  School 

Ukiah  Day  School 

330.00 

Dav  School 



Total              

330.00 
200.00 

Volcan  School 

3,586.00 

Total  California 

72,507.60 

412,367.49 

6,239.00 

5,482.50 

28,668.00 

Colorado: 
Navajo  Springs- 
Agency  

4,152.50 
300.00 

250.00 
250.00 

Day  School 

Total 

4,452.50 

600.00 

Southern  Ute— 
Agency           

1,080.00 

13,065.00 
18,310.00 
4,395.00 

1 

Boarding  School 

500.00 

250.00 

1,666.66 
naoo 

Allen  Dav  School 

80.00 

Total 

1.160.00 

35,770.00 

500.00 

250.00 

i.naoo 

Total  Colorado 

1,160.00 

40,222.50 

500.00 

1            250.00 

2, 27a  00 

Idaho: 
Coeur  d'Alene  Agency 

«  5,080.00 

310.00 

1 

FortHaU— 
Agency 

10,500.00 
16,200.00 

13,820.00 
92.175.00 

250.00 

1 

125.00 

Boarding  School 

L.  ::::*** 

1 

Total 

28,700.00 

105.995.00 

250.00 

125.00 



Fort  Lajpwal— 

TloArffinflr  S^rhnnl 

48,487.39 
843.75 

20.150.00 
3,350.00 

5a  00 

20.00 

4oaoo 

Kfwnifth  Pay  School 

Total 

49,331.14 

23.600.00 

60.00 

20.00 

400.00 

Totalldaho 

81,111.14 

129,806.00 

300.00 

20.00 

625.00 

1  School  abandoned. 


t  Indudes  school  site. 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
onnand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

Indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Misoel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

120.00 
50.00 

S25.00 
25.00 

"126.66 

S350.00 

$150.00 
115.00 

$50.00 
285.00 

""$86.'66 

$505.00 

93,075.00 

2,672.50 

2,075.00 

70.00 

50.00 

20.00 

350.00 

265.00 

335.00 

80.00 

3,267.50 

110.00 
110.00 

400.00 
400.00 

12.00 
12.00 

10.00 
10.00 

538.00 

$9.00 

1,525.50 

2,063.50 

9.00 

1,525.50 

220.00 

800.00 

24.00 

20.00 

2,601.50 



176.50 

12,965.00 

500.00 

200.00 
2,500.00 

200.00 
5,000.00 

310.00 
2,000.00 

100.00 
243.00 

745.00 
181.00 

2,481.60 

476.00 

36,318.20 

600.00 

13,641.50 
245.247.25 

2,700.00 
6.000.00 

5.200.00 
7,600.00 

2.310.00 
2,000.00 

476.00 

343.00 
3.500.00 

926.00 

39.309.70 

6,632.00 

15,000.00     309.747.25 

11,787.01 
6,140.84 
2,701.39 

250.00 
450.00 
100.00 

14.32 

650.00 

136.00 

190.00 

100.50 
100.00 
25.00 

13,227.88 

150.00 

7.490.84 

3,626.39 

150.00 
150.00 

20,629.24 
6,925.00 

800.00 
200.00 

14.32 

650.00 
300.00 

136.00 

190.00 
10.00 

225.50 
40.00 

24,345.06 

60.00 

7.785.00 

350.00 

150.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

300.00 

25.00 

850.00 

1,175.00 

10.00 

340.00 

10.00 

350.00 

180.00 

300.00 
400.06 

25.00 

350.00 
250.00 

1.535.00 

3,586.00 

4,436.00 

9,116.00 

462,8C2.99 

26.540.13 

34.236.17 

3,005.00 

18,610.00 

4,622.00 

7,261.50 

23.888.62 

653.534.01 

4,402.50 
550.00 

500.00 

3.108.72 
3,245.55 

735.00 
150.00 

500.00 

150.00 

9,396.22 

3,945.55 

4,952.50 

500.00 

6,354.27 

1      885.00 

500.00 

150.00 

13,341.77 

900.00 
1,600.00 

13.965.00 

22,260.00 

4,565.00 

1,500.00 
750.00 
160.00 

1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1  1,900.00 

5,236.00      825.00 

1,300.00 
15.00 

2.50.00 
100.00 

21,195.00 

60.00 

25,062.36 
4,795.00 

1 

2,500.00 

40. 790.00]         2,400.00 

2,200.00 

5.236.00|  2.?25.00 

60.00 

1,315.00 

350.00 

51,052.36 

2.500.00 

45,742.50|         2,900.00 

8,554.27 

5,236.00|  3,610.00 

60.00 

1,815.00 

500.00 

64,394.13 

I 
310.  Ool             220.00 

270.00 

295.00 

310.00 

35.00 

6.520.00 



14,195.00 
108,555.00 

750.00 
4,000.00 

3,876.00 
•4,918.10 

1,375.00 
980.00 

650.00 
300.85 

430.00 
150.00 

31,776.00 
130.103.95 

11,380.00 

11,380.00 

117,750.00 

4,750.00 

8. 794. 10 

1  2,.3,'j.5.00 

950. 85 

580.00 

161,879.95 

1,695.00 

22,  .31.').  00 
3,350.00 

2,896.00 

2,428.29 

250.00 

2,170.00 

933.25 

628.50 

1,152.30 

81,260.73 
4,193.7? 

1,695.00 

25.665.00 

2.896.00 

2,428.29 

250.00 

2,170.00 

933.25 

6'28.50 

1,152.30 

85,454.48 

13,075.00 

143,725.00 

7,866.00 

11.492.39 

250.  ool  4.820.00 

933.25 

1,880.35 

1.767.30 

253,854.43 
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OOMMISSIONEE  OF  INDIAN  APFAIES. 

Table  53. — (xovemmcnt  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

states  and  superintendencieB. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

Iowa: 
Sac  and  Fox- 
Agency 

$350.00 
14,215.00 
1,200.00 

Boarding  School 

114,000.00 

$500.00 

$300. 66|       $566,661 

Mesauakie  Dav  School 

' 

Total 

14,000.00 

15,765.00 

500.00 

300.00 

500.00 

Kansas: 
Haskell  Institute    

105,700.00 

253,112.00 

35,000.00 

750.00        2, 500.00] 

Klckapoo- 
Boarding  School 

18,000.00 
8,000.00 

26,066.76 
3,300.00 
1,63L83 

1,285.00 

792.70 

Great  Nemeha  Day  School 

Sac  and  Fox  Day  School 

100.00 

1                     1 

Total 

28,000.00 

30,998.59 

1,385.00 

792.70 



Potawatomi— 
Agency 

3,20C.O0 

3,200.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

Boardtag  School » 

Blandin  Dav  School ... 

2,850.00 
2,850.00 
2,850.00 

1 1     

Kewankah  Day  School 

1                     1 

Witchewa  Dav  School 

".'  1  1  

1                              "        * 

Total 

6.580.00 

13,550.00 

2.000.00 

Total  TTwsag 

138,280.03 

297,660.59 

36,385.00 

1,542.70        4,500.00 

Michigan: 
Bay  Mills  Day  SchooK 

90.00 

1,498.00 

10.00 

5.00 

Chippewa,  Lake  Superior- 
Agency  

School 

1,800. 66 

1 

Total 

1,800.00 

1 ! 

Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School.... 

19,200.00 

113,109.00 

6.400.00 

3,000.00 

Total  Michigan 

19,290.00 

116,407.00 

6,400.00 

3,010.00 

5.0c 

Minnesota: 
Bena  Boarding  School 

3,000.00 
600.00 

7,630.00 
7,000.00 

200.00 
100.00 

Cass  Lake  Boardinff  School 

33.00 

Fond  du  Lao- 
Agency                   .  • 

2,000.00 
624.00 

1,200.00 

1,780.00 

750.00 

150.00 

Day  School        '.'..'. 

Normantown  Day  Sdiool 

Total .' 

2,624.00 

3,730.00 

150.00 

Leech  Lake- 
Agency        

10,210.50 

(«) 
250.00 
322.50 
60.00 

17,735.00 
20,064.00 
2,465.00 
2,290.00 
2,335.00 

Boardmg  School 

595.40 

436.00 

Old  Agency  Day  School    

Squaw  Point  Day  Scho<4 

Sugar  Point  Day  School 

Total 

10,833.00 
2,173.20 

44,889.00 
0,645.00 

595.40 
410.00 

436.00 

Nett  Lake  Boarding  School 

Pipestone— 
Boarding  School 

38,880.00 
1,000.00 

105,350.00 
1,600.00 

2,000.00 



10,000.00 

Birch  ciwley  Day  School 

Total 

39,880.00 

106,950.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

Red  Lake- 
Agency  

450.00 

2,5caoo 

776.00 

5,270.00 
32,000.00 
10,037.00 

Red  Lake  Boarding  School 

Cross  Lake  Boarding  School 

Total 

3,725.00 
8,500.00 

47,367.00 
27,435.00 

Vermillion  Lake  Boarding  School . . . 

1.      '"     .^ 

>  Abandoned.. 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
on  nand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
Uon. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

'•moo 

1350.00 
15,786.00 
1,200.00 

$176.00 
690.00 

"$466.*66 

$200.00 
30.00 

*'*$57.*66 

$726.00 

11,000.00 

$2,460.00 

$60.00 

34,442.00 
1,200.00 

'      250.00 

17.315.00 

1,000.00 

2.460.00 

60.00      866.00 

400.00 

230.00 

67.00 

36.367.00 

8,000.00 

299.362.00 

6.600.00 

8,600.00 

1 
10.900.0010.925.00 

3.080.00 

500.00 

5.600.00 

451.067.00 

28,144.46 
3,300.00 
1,731.83 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

2,480.00 
10.00 

792.60 

laoo 
laoo 

56,416.90 

150.00 
100.00 

11.470.00 

1 

1,841.83 

33,176.29 

260.00 

2.000.00 

4.000.00 

2.490.00 

812.60 

68.728.79 

7,000.00 

300.00 

100.00 

300.00 

10.900.00 

100.00 

3,300.00 

2.860.00 
2,860.00 
2,860.00 

190.00 
190.00 
190.00 

3,100.00 

3,100.00 

3,100.00 

15,550.00 

870.00 

100.00 

300.00 

100.00 

23.500.00 

8,000.00 

348,068.29 

7,620.00 

10.  GOO.  00 

10.900.00 

16.226.00 

3,080.00 

2,990.00 

6,512.60 

543,295.79 

1,513.00 

326.00 

20.00 

260.00 

175.00 

25.00 

2.398.00 

100.00 
25.00 

60.00 

150.00 

1,800.00 

1,826.00 

'5*666*66 

1,800.00 
127,609.00 

125.00 
6,000.00 

60.00 

1,976.00 

7.000.00 

3.000.00 

4,606.00 

1,700.00 

300.00 

169,314.00 

5,000.00 

130,822.00 

6.460.00 

7,020.00 

3.000.00 

4,866.00 

1,700.00 

475.00 

75.00 

173,687.00 

100.00 
125.00 

7.930.00 
7,268.00 

7.60 
280.00 

43.18 
1.598.89 

16,998.00 

745.61 

199.12 

353.91 

11.036.43 



1,360.00 

1,780.00 

760.00 

200.00 
35.00 

"'"26*66 
5.00 

115.00 

120.00 
10.00 

21a  00 

3,995.00 

140.00 
75.00 

2,609.00 

830.00 

3,880.00 

215.00 

235.  OQ 

25.00 

116.00 

130.00 

21a  00 

7,434.00 

17,735.00 
21,096.40 
2,466.00 
2,290.00 
2,335.00 

460.00 
240.00 
200.00 
200.00 
216.00 

6,000.00 

7,984.00 

200.00 

190.00 

243.00 

300.00 
781.00 

186.00  it.l3.<>.on 

40,015.00 

236.00 

' 

30,335.40 

3,115.00 

"**::* 

3,002.60 

2,844.00 

45.920.40 
7,056.0(^ 

1,306.00 
780.29 

14.617.00 
1,014.65 

1,081.00 
7AR  nn 

420.00  5,136.00 
268.031      511.11 

79,312.40 

12, 667. 18 

' 

1,500.00 

118,860.00 

i,6oaoo 

3,000.00 
170.00 

5,000.00 
66.00 

2,400.00 

3,780.00 

600.00 

150.00 

2,000.00 

50.00 

174.660.00 
2,875.00 

1.500.00 

120,460.00 

3,170.00 

5.055.00 

2.400.00 

3,780.00 

600.00 

160.  OOj  2.050.00 

177,635.00 

5,270.00 
82,060.00 
10,087.00 

232.26 
1,744.56 
1,324.56 

990.64 
8,696.71 
3,649.11 

1,170.00'      457.00 

1,500.00,      490.00 

580. 00|      175.00 

26.0014,132.87 
6a 00  4,027.70 
76.00  1.376.00 

22,727.76 
46,067.96 
17,990.67 

47,367.00 
27,435.00 

3,301.36 
1,600.00 

8,335.46 

5,4oaoo 



3, 260. 00'  1-122- on 

16a  00 19.535.57 

aoaoo  1.100.00 

86,786.89 
45,035.00 

soaoo 

' 

' 

>  Included  in  agency  site 
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Table  53. — Government  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

Minnesota— Continued. 
White  Earth- 
Agency     

SO,  476. 00 
6,600.00 
3,500.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 

8oaoo 

8.53.50 
1,000.00 

6oaoo 

125.00 

118,565.00 
35,725.00 
3,210.00 
6,450.00 
3,315.00 
3,315.00 
4,680.00 
3,315.00 

940.00 
4,680.00 

800.00 

White  Earth  Boarding  School 

Pine  Point  Boarding  School 

Wild  Rice  River  Boarding  School. 
Beaulieu  Day  School 

sjoaoo 

1300.00 

t2,600.00 

Buffalo  River  Day  School 

Elbow  Lake  Day  School 

Poplar  Grove  Day  School 

PoCtervllle  Day  wihool 

Round  Lake  Day  School m 

White  Earth  Dav  School 

Total 

24,354  50 

84,995.00 

soaoo 

300.00 

2,500.00 

Total  Minnesota 

95,080.70 

336,641.00 

3,805.40 

760.00 

12,950.00 

Montana: 
'^^lackfeet- 
Agency  .                       

2,400.00 

8,850.00 

600.00 

22,407.00 
42,200.00 
4,500.00 

Blackfeet  Boarding  School 

6,750.00 

Cut  Finger  Day  School 

Total 

11,850.00 

69, 167. 00 

6, 75a  00 

Crow- 
Agency  

20,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

71,810.00 
36,900.00 
25,800.00 

4,  oca  00 

Crow  Boarding  School 

Pryor  Creek  Boarding  School 

Total 

26,500.00 

134,510.00 

4,ooaoo 

Flathead- 
Agency 

10,960.00 

14,470.00 

800.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

Flathead  Day  School 

Poison  Dav  School  

i,ooaoo 

Ronan  Day  School 

Total 

11,960.00 

23,270.00 

Fort  Belknap— 
Agency 

200.00 
200.00 
400.00 
400.00 

18,285.00 

14,217.00 

300.00 

3,000.00 

Fort  Belknap  Boarding  School 

Lodge  Pole  t)&y  School 

Milk  River  Day  School 

Total 

1,200.00 

35,802.00 

Fort  Peck- 
Agency 

23,870.00 

10,700.00 

400.00 

400.00 

900.00 

4oaoo 

24,211.00 
35,576.00 
6,007.00 
5,160.00 
6,170.00 
5,230.00 

150.00 
G^iCOO 

9,200.00 

Boarding  School 

1,600.00 

No.  1  Day  School 

200.00 

No.  2  Day  School 

No.  3  Dav  School 

No.  4  Day  School 

Total 

36,670.00 

81,354.00 

1,600.00 

800.00 

9,400.00 

Tongue  River- 
Agency  

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

5,000.00 

30.00 

4,255.00 

45,825.00 

7,200.00 

1,300.00 

Boarding  School 

Bimey  Dav  School 

Lame  Deer  Day  School 

Total 

11,030.00 

58,580.00 

Total  Montana 

99,210.00 

402,683.00 

l,600.COi           800.00 

20,150.00 

Nebraska: 
Genoa  Boarding  School 

48,000.00 
14,100.00 

125,445.00 
7,590.00 

2,500.00[        2,000.00 

7,000.00 
200.00 

Omaha  Agency 

Santee— 
Agency 

600.00 
400.00 

11,125.00 
7,445.00 

300.00 

5oaoo 

Boarding  School. 

Total 

900.00 

18,670.00 

300.00 

500.00 

===== 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Fumitore 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
on  hand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

system. 

Total 
value. 

ii,*56a66 

113,565.00 
40,825.00 
3,2ia00 
6, 46a  00 
3,315.00 
3,315.00 
4, 68a  00 
3,315.00 

940.00 
4,660.00 

800.00 

S740.00 
1,898.00 
678.00 
65a  00 
246.00 
25a  00 

13, 98a  00 

1,952.75 

625.00 

2,236.00 

280.00 

2i.<>.  on 

11,260.00 
C72. 00 

112a  00 
24a  00 
190.00 
167.00 
12.00 
3a  00 

3a  00 
saoo 

19.00 

ni,295.00 

856.00 

137.00 

2, 172. 00 

$46,42a00 

62,042.75 

500.00 
850.00 

8,806.66 

1.1.72S.0n 

- 

156.00        5,208.00 

329.84         4,951.84 

56.00       a.QTQRn 

275.00,         35.00 
150.00,         C5.00 
225.00        187.25 
125.00,         41.50 

14a  00 
102.  no 

4,700  00 

2, 163. 26 

30. 00       40.  nn 

5,047.60 
1,015.00 

175.00 

40.00 



1,500. 0(^      90,095.00 

5,417.00j    9,517.56 

3,332.00 

880.0015,419.44 

149,015.60 

3,225.00     357,390.40 

10,435.16,  44,373.69 

$2,425.00 14, 153. 00  $1,852. 00 

2,521.94  49,878.01 

564,718.90 

22,407.00 
49,010.00 

350.00     5,000.00 
700.  oa        500.00 

950.00 
1,970.00 

100.00      850.00 
75.00      200.00 

32,067.00 
61,305.00 

4.500.00 

150.00 

5,260.00 

i ' 

75.917.00 

1,200.00|    5,500.00 

2,920.00 

175.00   1,050.00*      98,612.00 

75,8ia00 
36,900.00 
25,800.00 

971.00     9,000.00 
2,000.00     1,000.00 
1.110.00         036.00 

3,885.00 

100.00   1,775.00 
1  1,000.00 

4,800.00 6,000.00 

300.00      000.00   1.000.00 

120,966.00 

46,676.00 



250.00 

32,096.00 

138,5ia00 

4,081.00 

10,936.00 

100.00  7,260.00 

5,100.00|      850.00  7,000.00     200,337.00 

14, 47a  00 

800.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

600.00 
600.00 
COO.  00 
600.00 

2,000.00 
750.00 
800.00 
700.00 

1,400.00 

250.00' 625.00 

30,305.00 

5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 

2,200.00 

\.j. 

6,450.00 
5,350.00 

1 

23, 27a  00 

2,400.00 

4. 25a  00 

1,400.00 

250.00       150.00      625. 00|      44,805.00 

57a  00 

18,855.00 

14,217.00 

300.00 

3,ooaoo 

190.00 

1,535.00 

200.00 

200.00 

2,417.00 
2,557.00 

5,305.00 

248.0a      400.00 

1 
6,402.50'  4,308,75 
20.00|      145.00 

425.00 

38,223.25 
19,322.60 

• 

900.00 

1 

::::::::t::::::::i::::::::; 

3,600.00 

67a  00 

36,372.00 

2,125.00 

4,974.00 

248.00 

5,756.00 

6,422.50  4,513.751      425.00'      62,046.26 

33,561.00 

1.550.00 

2,505.00 
1,160.00 
35.00 
20.00 
08.00 
46.00 

425.00 
200.00 

5, 83a  00 

1,900.00 

275.00 

12,880.00 
1,07a  00 
106.00 
85.00 
80.00 
114.00 

75.00       200.00'      80,896.00 

2,000.00 

39,826.00          2,290.00 
6,207.00!             420.00 

300.00      300.00'      67,746.00 
30.00.        7,475.00 

5,100.00 
5, 17a  00 
5,230.00 

350.00 
400.00 
390.00 

25.00       30.00;       6.070  nn 

275.66 
275.00 

15.00        25.00 
20.00        30.00 

6,933.00 

6,505.00 



2,000.00 

95,154.00 

5,400.00 

3,834-00 

625.00 

8,555.00 

14,337.00 

435.00      615.00 

105,725.00 

4,255.00 

45,825.00 

7,200.00 

i,3oaoo 

800.00 

3,095.00 

239.00 

159.00 

11.792.00 

7,574.00 

380.00 

252.00 

6.500.00 

1 

4,720.0016,200.00 

O&J.OO  1,408.00 

12.00      289.00 

7.00,      195.00 

46,327.00 

2,615.00 

€5,230.00 

13, 120.  (0 

j 

1,943.00 

58,680.00 

4,203.00 

19.906.00 

9,115.00 

6,392.0018.212.00 

126,620.00 

2, 57a  or 

427,803.00!        19,499.00 

49,492.00 

973.00 

35, 015. 0026, 109. 60 

11,515.75  27,927.00 

097,544.26 

4,ooaoo 

25.00 

140,945.00!         6,820.00 
7.815.  Oa            375.00 

38,9iaoo 

250.00 

6,176.00 
43a  00 

2,9iaOo'  1.805.00 

245,565.00 

257.70 

132.00 

23,359.70 

... 

11  925  00              -     - 

700.00 

13,125.00 

7,446.00 

1 

7,845.00 



19,37a  00 

700.00 



y^ 

20, 97a  00 

' 

' 
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Table  53. — Government  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  Improvements. 

states  and  gupeiintendenciBs. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

NebraskA-Oontinned. 
Winnebago— 
Agency 

120,000.00 
300.00 

$43,075.00 
3,905.00 

Decora  Day  School 

$50.00 

Total 

20,300.00 

46,980.00 

rjoo.oo 

50.00 

Total  Nebraska 

83,300.00 

198,585.00 

12,500.00 

2,300.00 

7,7.'ia00 

Nevada: 
Carson- 
Boarding  School 

io,ooaoo 

\            525.00 

104,802.34 
13,500.00 

3,000.00 

800.00 

6,00a  00 
25a  00 

Big  Pine  Day  School 

Independence  Day  School 

Total 

10,525.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

400.00 

118,  .302. 34 
4,775.00 
8,300.00 
4,084.75 

3,000.00 

800.00 

laoo 

5,250.00 
40.00 

Fallon  Day  School 

Fort  McDermltt  Dav  School 

Lovelocks  Day  School 

Moapa  River- 
Agency 

4,500.00 
300.00 

1,130.00 

994.00 

Day  School 

400.00 

;       1 

Total 

4,800.00 

1,530.00 

994.00 

Nevada- 
Agency  

100.00 
120.00 

3,100.00 

40,090.00 

600.00 

Boarding  School 

1,000.00 

2,00a  00 

Wadsworth  Day  School 

Total 

220.00 

43,690.00 

1,000.00!      2, 00a  00 

Walker  River- 
Agency  

1,600.00 

4,411.00 
6,057.00 

Day  School 

343.00 



Total 

1,  GOO.  00 

10,408.00 

343.00 

Western  Shoshone— 
Agency 

120.00 

7,715.00 

i3,5iaou 

Boardmg  School 

.  _ 

1,500.00 

Total 

120  00 

2i.?'>';  nn 

1 

i,5oaoo 

Total  Nevada 

21,10.5.00 

212.375.09!        3.000.  OOl        1.810.00 

10.127.00 

,o.Q.u»        o,uuu.w,        i,fl.u.uu       _.,.  ..„! 

New  Mexico: 
Albuquerque— 
Boarding  School 

8,000.00 

97,880.00 

1,000.00      7,ooaoo 

Paeblo  Day  Schools- 
Agency  

ooaoo 

4,500.00 

Acoma  Day  School 

Enclnal  Day  School 

::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Isleta  School 



Laguna  School 

20.00 

4,274.54 

Meslta  School 

Paguate  School 

466.66 

Paraje  School 

200.00 

12a  00 

400.00 
2,800.00 

San  Felipe  School 

Seama  School 





Total 

8,  MO.  00 

110,254.54 

1,000.00 

7,000.00 

Jlcarilla— 
Agency 

6,750.00 

2,400.00 

200.00 

200.00 

11,023.84 

53,a=>0.95 

600.00 

4,412.82 

Boarding  School 

2,00a  00            827.00        3,22a  29 

Day  School '. 

La  Jara  Day  School 

Total 

8,550.00;          60,093.61 

2,000.00            827. 00[        3,220.29 

Mescalero— 
Agene  V 

500.00 
13,500.00 

9,750.00 
48,830.00 

2,000.00            500.00        2,50a00 

8,000.00      i,6oaoo      5,20a  00 

Boarding  School 

Total 

14,000.00 

68,580.00 

10,00a  00       2.10a  00       7.7oaoo 

1  Included  under  boarding  sohooL 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
onnand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

$43,075.00 
3,»56.00 

$1,200.00 
20a  00 

$8oaoo 

$2,000.00 

$6oaoo 

$67,575.00 
4,465.00 

47,030.00 

1,400.00 

800.00 

2,000.00 

600.00 

72,03a  00 

$4,025.00 

216,160.00 

8,696.00 

39,960.00 

9,306.00 

$257. 7a  3.542.  OO'Sl. 806.  no     361.924.70 



1,500.00 

115,102.34 
13,75a  00 

10,300.00 
850.00 

3,000.00^    S560.Q0 

2,450.00 

750.00 

80a00      142.062.34 

500.00 

76.00 

15,70a00 

i,5oaoo 

128,852.34 
4,825.00 
8,300.00 
4,084.75 

11, 16a  00 

200.00 

1,000.00 

200.00 

3,500.00'      560.00 
50.001        50.00 

2,460.00 
700.00 
160.00 

760.00 
46a  OOi 

76.00 

800.00 
25a  00 
76.00 
175.00 

158,652.34 
8,025.00 

2,500.00 
100.00 

350.00 
20.00 

14i375.66 

4,979.Z5 

2oaoo 

2,324.00 
400.00 

46a  00 

7,274.00 
1,060.36 

105.50 

13.85 

25a  00 

200.00 

2,724.0(^ 

105.50 

13.85 

250.00 

450.00 

8,343.36 

*'*86a'66 

3,100.00 
43,890.00 

5oaoo 

i,5oaoo 

2,000.00 
50.00 

2,000.00 
3,00a  00 

700.00 
5,895.00 

3oaoo 

soaoo 

8,000.00 

1,00a  00 

55,905.00 

650.00 

soaoo 

47,40a00 

3,55a  00 

5,00a  00 

1,000.00 

6,695.00 

soaoo 

soaoo 

64,456.00 

4,411.00 
6,40a00 

600.00 
600.00 

loaoo 

120.00 

75a  00 

3oaoo 

240.00 

4a  00 

7,901.00 

7, 16a  00 

10,811.00 

1,10a  00 

22a  00 

750.00 

3oaoo 

28a  00 

15,067.00 

"260.06 

7,715.00 
16, 21a  00 

20a  00 
1,10a 00 

i,ooaoo 

33,50a00 

1,800.00 

1,45a  00 

i,6oaoo 

125.00 

soaoo 
2oaoo 

12,736.00 

61,585.00 

2oaoo 

22,925.00 

i,3oaoo 

34,60a00 

3,250.00 

1,725.00 

6oaoo 

64, 32a  00 

2,70a00 

230,012.09 

18,605.60 

45,883.86 

i,6oaoo 

14,146.00 

2,250.00|  2,756.00 

1,800.00 

338,217.44 

8,ooaoo 

113, 88a  00 

8,00a  00 

3,889.29 

1,786.02 

i,9oaoo 

8,  soaoo 

2oaoo 

3,214.98 

140,660.29 

4,500.00 

48a  00 
222.76 
106.12 
175.00 
14&75 
114.60 
175.46 

25a  00 

1,300.00 

1.287.00 

21&00 
12.25 
2.60 
1.75 
3.50 
1.50 
ia25 

125.06 
98.07 
65.00 

19a  40 
45.00 
7a  00 

8, 76a  00 

333.08 

163.62 

373.15 

4,274.54 

4,491.79 

186.10 

400.00 

4oaoo 

12a  00            705. 71 

147.96 

20a  00 

18a  76 

6.00 

i76 
15.00 

89.24 
9a  00 
115.60 

845.95 

12a  00 

2. 02a  00 

9.35 
2.80 

3,354.85 



306.15 



8,12a00j    126,374.64 

9,957.40 

4,139.29 

1,786.02 

3,205.00 

10,105.76 

461.90 

4,219.29 

169,188.19 

20a00l      11,223.84 
414.00'       Mi.MiL'iA 

3,888.24 
6, 87a  36 

6,942.47 
8,525.43 

1,20a  00 
1,33a  00 

5,45a  14 
l,50a60 

2,989.33 

37,464.02 
80,158.63 

soaoo 

.J, ..... . 

6oaoo 

4,412.82 



4,612.82 

614. 00!      75,75190 

10,774.60 

16,467.90 

2,538.00 

6, 95a  64 

2,989.33     123,026.37 

5oaool     15,25a  00 

2,00a00|      65,63a00 

2,60a00 
4,00a  00 

1,876.00 
8,225.00 

2, 65a  00 
2,00a  00 

*"866."66 

5,ooaoo 

2,000.00 

6,830.  Oo!      34,606.00 
60a00,      92,806.00 

1,10a 00 

2,50aOo|      80,88a  00 

6,600.00 

5,10a  00 

1,100.00 

4,660.00 

850.00 

7,ooaoo 

7,83a  00|    127,4ia00 
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Tablb  53. — Oovemment  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

states  and  superlntendencies. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 
Navjjo  Boarding  School 

(') 

0) 

0) 

('; 

0) 

Pueblo  Bonito— 
Aeencv.   .        

$2,975.00 

• 

sSS::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Total 

2,975.00 

San  Juan- 
Agency  

«  5.000.00 
15,000.00 

22,134.00 
104,835.00 

$2,000.00 

$225.00 

$^ooaoo 

Total 

30,000.00 

126,909.00 

2,000.00 

225.00 

1,000.00 

Santa  Fe- 
Boarding  School 

5,000.00 

114,911  11 

16,000.00 

Pueblo  Day  Schools- 
Agency 

Cochitl  Day  School 

15a  00 

Jemez  Da v' School     ...        .  . 

Nambe  Day  School 

Picuris  Day  School 

San  Ildefonso  Day  School 

San  Juan  Day  School 

50.00 
100.00 
200.00 

0,000.00 
6,000.00 

Santa  Clara  Day  School ^ 

Sla  Day  School 

2,825.00 

7,6oaoo 

Taos  Dav  School 

100.00 

Total 

Goaoo 

22,425.00 

Zuni- 
Boardin£  School 

22,400.00 
10,000.00 

48,985.00 
2,215.00 

1,400.00 

13,800.00 

2oaoo 

Day  School 

Total 

32,400.00 

5i,2oaoo 

1,400.00 

14, 000.  It) 

Total  New  Mexico 

99,490.00 

656,408.26 

30,00a0ol,        5,552.00 

32,92a  29 

New  York  Agency 

250.00 

North  Carolina: 
Cherokee  Boarding  School 

4,000.00 
50.00 

25,505.00 
1,143.10 

2,500.00 

],5oaoo 

95a  00 

Birdtown  Dav  School 

Total 

4,050.00 

26,708.10 

2,500.00 

1,500.00 

950.00 

North  Dakota: 
Bismarck  Boarding  Sdiool 

5,400.00 

47,776.92 

2,431.00 

Fort  Berthold— 
Agency. 

4,143.20 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 

14,679.40 

1,590.00 

975.00 

1,115.00 

4,915.00 

400.  OC 

No.  1  Day  School 

No.  2  Day  School 

No.  3  Day  School 

Total 

5,423.20 

23.274.40 

400.  OC 

FortTotten— 
Agency 

2,132.88 
15,600.00 

6,770.00 
79,200.00 

Boarduiff  School 

25,000.00 

3,500.00 

15,000.  a 

Total 

17,732.88 

85,970.00 

25,000.00 

3,500.00 

15,000.Cf 

Standing  Rock- 
Agency               

50,183.55 

5,909.50 

14,000.00 

392.00 

624.00 

1,080.00 

640.00 

160.00 

768.00 

38, 87a  00 

26,370.00 

33,950.00 

1,600.00 

625.00 

2.500.00 

1,500.00 

2,500.00 

725.00 

BoarduU'  School 

2,500.00 
750.00 

6,666.66 

4,500.00 

Martin  Kenel  Boarding  School. . . . 
Bullhead  Day  School 

500.00 

Cannon  Ball  lDay  School 

Little  Oak  Creek'  Day  School 

Porcupine  Day  School 

WakpalaDay  School 

No.  1  Day  sAool 

Total. 

73,757.05 

107,640.00 

3, 25a  00 

500.00 

10.500.00 

1  See  Arizona. 
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Buildings  and  im- 
piovenkents. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
on  hand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
Uon. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Mlsoel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
▼alue. 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

12,975.00 

siiaoo 

S5aoo 

ii,6oaoo 

S4,735.00 
810.00 

1165.00 

saaA.00 



2,975.00 

iiaoo 

60.00 

i,6oaoo 

105.00 

645.00 

5,545.00 

. 

ti,'66a66 

22,134.00 
109,06a  00 

i,9oaoo 

5,825.98 

7,lia25 
8,06a  00 

3,i6aoo 

1,935.00 

687.35 
1,863.00 

$3,875.00 
935.00 

63,86a  60 
142,068.98 

1,000.00 

131,194.00 

7,725.98 

15,160.25 

5,095.00 

2,550.35 

4,8iaoo 

196,535.58 

2,ooaoo 

132,911.11 

16,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

i,4oaoo 

2,000.00 

167,311.11 

500.00 
300.00 

3oaoo 
3oaoo 
2oaoo 
soaoo 

45a  00 
35a  00 

soaoo 

55a  00 

1,400.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 

5a  00 

86.00 

8aoo< 
7a  00 

56.00 

8a  00 

1,000.00 

250.00 

250.00 
5.00 

laoo 

8.00 

aoo 
2a  00 
laoo 
laoo 

14.90 

laoo 

3,4oaoo 

52a  00 

375.00 

363.00 

258.00 

6,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 

6,455.00 

6,640.00 

630.00 

2,825.00 

7,Goaoo 

3, 195. 90 

8,34a  00 

22,425.00 

3,55a  00 

2,006.00 

i,ooaoo 

25a  00 

345.90 

30, 17a  90 

64,185.00 
2,415.00 

4,ooaoo 

45a  00 

7,000.00 

•1,  soaoo 
5a  00 

1,77a  00 

400.00 

100.00 

5oaoo 
saoo 

101,855.00 

12,965.00 

66,60a00 

4, 45a  00 

7,000.00 

1,55a  00 

1,77a  00 

4oaoo 

loaoo 

56a  00 

114,820.00 

14,234.00 

630,114.55 

59,067.98 

58,923.44 

4,435,02 

21,258.00 

11,77a  75 

20, 05a  79 

19,898.62 

934,012.15 

25a  00 

143.12 

393.12 

^=== 

200.00 

30,715.00 
1,143.10 

1,000.00 

loaoo 

4,000.00 

200.00 

1,600.00 

15a  00 

150.00 

41,815.00 
1,293.10 





2oaoo 

31,858.10 

1,100.00 

4,000.00 

200.00 

1,600.00 

150.00 

150.00 

43,108.10 

50,207.92 

3,729.50 

3,932.13 

2,135.00 

651.00 

108.  G5 

779.44 

66,943.64 

15,079.40 
1,500.00 
975.00 
1,115.00 
4,915.00 

798.75 
75.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 

6,021.00 

10,975.00 

1,645.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
30.00 

250.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

30,512.35 
2,025.00 

1,440.00 
1,585.00 

5,435.00 

23,674.40 

1,223.75 

6,621.00 

10,975.00 

1,750.00 

330.00 

49,997.15 

6,770.00 
125. 200. on 

9,*666.'66 

2,280.80 
2,600.00 

1,200.00 
1,500.00 

*7,'666.'66 

2,000.00 
2,950.00 

600.00 
5,000.00 

14,883.68 

2,500.00 

168,800.00 

2,500.00 

131,970.00 

9,050.00 

4,780.80 

2,700.00 

7,000.00 

4,950.00 

5,500.00 

183,683.68 

38,870.00 
34, 37a  00 

a9,8oaoo 

1,600.00 
625.00 
2,500.00 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 
725.00 

2,000.00 
4,800.00 

4,iiaoo 

180.00 
180.00 
180.00 
154.00 
173.95 
176.00 

17,823.00 
3,627.78 
3,500.00 

6,600.00 
1,380.00 
1,890.00 

3,238.00 
726.95 
256.00 
14.65 
14.65 
13.65 
14.65 
11.10 
24.65 

8,000.00 
8,620.00 
800.00 
35.00 
46.00 
35.00 
35.00 
27.00 
45.00 

126,714.56 

500.00 
100.00 

140.00 

356.00 

ia35 

ia35 

ia35 
ia35 

4.50 

lass 

60,474.23 

64,212.00 

2,232.00 

1,499.00 

3,819.00 

2,354.00 

2,876.56 

3,053.50 

4,801.50 

600.00 

122,490.00 

11,952.95 

28,004.28 

9,870.00 

552.25 

4,314.3017.042.00 

207,982.83 

' 
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Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

states  and  saperintendenoies. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

North  Dakota^-Contixiued. 
Turtle  Mountain— 
Acency                     ............... 

$1,350.00 
123.90 
123.90 
117.00 
123.90 

$15,115.00 
4,530.00 
4,530.00 
4,730.00 
4,530.00 

No  1  Day  School 

No  2  Dav  School     

No.  3  Day  School 

No  4Dav  School 

Total                

1,838.70 
14,400.00 

33,435.00 
93,898.50 

W&hTteton  Boardinir  School     . 

$5,000.00 

$7,200.00 

Total,  North  Dakota 

118,551.83 

391,994.82 

33,250.00 

$4,000.00 

35,531.00 

Oklahoma: 
Cantonment- 
Agency  

59,200.00 
1,600.00 

6.484.89 
18,353.27 

40.00 

5.00 

Boardme  School 

1,000.00 

Total     

60,800.00 

23,838.16 

40.00 

5.00 

1,000.00 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho— 
Acrency 

17,106.50 
29,744.00 

1,017.50 

Boardmg  School 

132,100.00 

813.00 

1,500.00 

Total 

132,100.00 

343,200.00 

6,400.00 

46,850.50 

227,600.00 

18,400.00 

1,017.50 

813.00 
35,000.00 

1,500.00 

20,000.00 

500.00 

Chilocco  Boardine  School 

ICaw  Dftv  School      •  ...-• 

Kiowa— 
Agency              •• 

68,569.16 
54,760.00 
33,280.00 
30,537.00 

30,133.00 
63,510.00 
30,630.00 
42,750.00 

100.00 
800.00 
200.00 
200.00 

300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

Fort  An  BoMdine  School 

Rainy  Mountain  Boarding  School. 
Riverside  Boaidlng  School 

Total               

187,136.16 

167,023.00 

1,300.00 

],8oaoo 

Osage— 

0) 
100,000.00 

31,278.96 
53,977.62 

Boardme  School  

2,000.00 

5oaoo 

12,000.00 

Total 

100,000.00 

85,256.58 

2,000.00 

500.00 

12,000.00 

'Otoe- 

AKcncy                  ................. 

12,480.00 

6, 58a  00 
23,635.00 

Boardme  School 

1,200.00 

4,000.00 

Total        

12.480.00 

30,215.00 

1,200.00 

4,000.00 

Pawnee— 
AEencv 

4,950.00 
32,000.00 

11.070.00 
32,940.00 

BnAr(lln<7  School               .       ... 

3,500.00 

TotaL     

36,950.00 

44,010.00 

3,500.00 

Ponca— 
Agency 

2,580.00 
10,450.00 
6,000.00 

9,550.00 

21,340.00 

1,275.00 

Boardlnz  School. .' 

1,745.00 

3,470.00 

Tonkawa  Day  School 

Total        

19.030.00 
32,000.00 

32,165.00 
8,000.00 

1,745.00 

3,470.00 

Red  Moon  Day  School 

Sac  and  Fox- 
Agency      

4,000.00 
6,400.00 

7,566.00 
19,931.00 

BoardmiF  School 

3,500.00 

Total                  

10,400.00 

27,497.00 

3,600.00 

Seeer— 
Agency 

860.00 
45,445.00 

Boardmg  School 

600.00 

150.00 

500.00 

1,300.00 

Total 

600.00 

46,305.00 

150.00 

500.00 

1,300.00 

Seneca  Boarding  School 

4.800.00 

16,375.00 

==== 

t  Included  under  school  report. 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
onnand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
Uon. 

Live 
stock. 

Afficnl- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

115,115.00 
4,530.00 
4,530.00 
4,730.00 
4,530.00 

$1,000.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 

12,000.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

$1,200.00 

$225.00 

$700.00 
10.00 

$2,000.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$23,690.00 
4,948.90 
4,948.90 
6,142.00 
4,948.90 

$10.00 

......... 

10.00 
10.00 

33,435.00 
106,008.50 

2,000.00 
3,318.55 

2,100.00 
8.699.30 

10.00 
2,000.00 

1,200.00 
2,235.00 

245.00 
1.200.00 

710.00 
1,000.00 

2,040.00 
553.77 

43,678.70 
134,505.12 

13,100.00 

467,875.82 

31,274.75 

49,137.51 

4,  no.  00 

33,416.00 

7,698.25 

7,882.95 

26.245.21 

746,601.32 

5,529.89 
23,644.37 

661.10 
2,728.92 

1,300.90 
5,700.50 

1,350.00 
4,148.00 

290.00 
1,100.90 

68,331.80 
39,182.60 

4,291.10 

260.00 

4,291.10 

29,174.26 

3,390.02 

7,001.40 

260.00 

5,498.00 

1,390.90 

107,514.58 

18,124.00 
32,057.00 

991.75 
8,106.9^ 

3.501.20 
11,729.40 

1.220.00 
3,507.00 

1,340.25 
135.60 

1,355.65 
1,718.60 

26,622.85 
185.060.66 

50.00 

1,195.20 

60,181.00 

287,600.00 

19,000.00 

4,098.70 
15,000.00 
1,000.00 

15,320.60 

10,000.00 

300.00 

60.00 
10,000.00 

4,787.00 

15,000.00 

900.00 

1,195.20 

3,000.00 

200.00 

1,476.76 

2,000.00 

100.00 

3,074.25 

10,000.00 

250.00 

212,282.50 
6P5,8tO.0O 
28.150  00 

5,000.00 
100.00 

400.00 
400.00 
300.00 
300.00 

30,933.00 
65,210.00 
31,630.00 
43,750.00 

1,400.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 

2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

3,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,500.00 

800.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 

800.00 
1,000.00 

300.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,078.8P 

110,002.16 
134.660.00 
75,710.00 
89,365.80 

1,400.00 

171,523.00 

13,400.00 

8,500.00 

4,000.00 

12,000.00 

4,500.00 

3,100.00 

6,578.81 

409,738.06 

31,278.96 
71,477.02 

2,000.00 
2,100.00 

300.00 
10,000.00 

2,'265.'66 

600.00 
1,150.00 

325.00 
1,000.00 

1,300.00 
400.00 

35,803.96 

3,000.00 

70.00 

188,462.62 

3,000.00 

102,756.58 

4,100.00 

10,300.00 

2,265.00 

1,750.00 

70.00 

1,325.00 

1,700.00 

224,266.58 

6.580.00 
31,835.00 

6,680.00 
62,401.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

2,560.00 

7,581.00 

420.66 

25.00 

3,000.00 

38,415.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

2,560.00 

7,581.00 

420.00 

25.00 

68,981.00 

■*m66 

11,070.00 
36,940.00 

1,100.00 
3,000.00 

1,327.00 
5,986.00 

1,500.00 
2,675.00 

1,605.00 
7,500.00 

21,562.00 

600.00 

88,701.00 

600.00 

48,010.00 

4,100.00 

7,313.00 

4,175.00 

600.00 

9,105.00 

110,253.00 

9,550.00 

28,475.00 

1,275.00 

425.00 

1,250.00 

85.00 

1,320.00 

6,000.00 

5.00 

1,050.00 

1,700.00 

200.00 

*  "766.06 

275.00 
243.00 
225.00 

975.00 

1,800.00 

32.50 

16,175.26 

1,920.00 

1,100.00 

51,218.00 
7,822.50 

1,920.00 

39,300.00 
8,000.00 

1,760.00 
400.00 

7,325.25 
400.00 

654.45 
4,766.25 

1,100.00 

2,950,00 
3,100.00 

700.00 

743.00 
300.00 

2,307.50 
100.00 

75,215.75 
44,300.00 



7,566.00 

781.31 

470.20 

1,500.00 
2,077.00 

253.35 
536.50 

126.36 
1,031.17 

""*23.'73 

14,881.46 

40.00 

23,471.00          1,770.15 

39,618.00 

40.00 

31,037.00          2,551.46 

6,420.70 

470.20 

3,577.00 

789.86 

1,157.62 

23.73 

54,499.46 

860.00 
47,695.00 

50.00 
3,314.22 

50.00 
297.55 

960.00 

300.00 

1,731.38 

3,486.00 

900.00 

4,225.60 

62,248.65 

300.00 

48,555.00 

1,731.38 

3,364.22 

3,485.00 

900.00 

347.65 

4,225.50 

63.208.66 

4,000.00 

20,375.00 

2,100.00 

1,650.00 

1,428.00 

500.00 

600.  OOi      31.453.00 

==s. 
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• 

Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

Oklahoma-Continued. 
Shawnee— 
Agency                           .    .      .  • 

<3,883.00 
42,185.00 

Boarding  School 

$31,985.30 

$728.00 

$1,360.00 

Total     

31,986.30 

46,068.00 

728.00 

1,360.00 

Total,  Oklahoma  * 

977.881.46 

819,693.24 

$4,407.60 

40,691.00 

63, 92a  do 

Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
Union  Asencv       

Choctaw  Nation- 
Armstrong  Male  Academy 

Jones  Male  Academy 

4.800.00 

8,000.00 

200.00 

1,600.00 

25.650.00 

30,000.00 

12,000.00 

1,600.00 

460.00 
600.00 

loaoo 

500.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 

1,000.00 

Wheelock  Academv 

Tuskahoma  Academy 

100.00 

Total 

14,600.00 

69,050.00 

2,500.00 

1,050.00 

2,800.00 

Cherokee  Nation;  Orphan  School. . 

400.00 

10.5C8.00 

550.00 



Chickasaw  Nation— 
Bloomfield  Seminary 

4.000.00 
2,830.00 

20,000.00 
2,600.00 

600.00 

220.00 

125.00 
300.00 

Collins  Institute... r 

Total 

6.830.00 

22,600.00 

600.00 

220.00 

425.00 

Creek  Nation- 

Euchee  Boarding  School 

Eufaula  Boarding  School 

Nu vaka  Boarding  School 

TuUahassee  Boarding  School 

19.000.00 

2,750.00 

600.00 

4,000.00 

16,000.00 
1,500.00 

15,000.00 
4,000.00 

500.00 

60.00 



300.00 
140.05 



Total 

26,350.00 

36.500.00 

500.00 

60.00 

440.06 

Seminole  Nation— 
Mekusukey  Academy 

6,400.00 

46,000.00 

500.00            298.25 

400.00 

Total,  Five  Tribes 

54,580.00 

184,718.00 

4.100.00|        1,628.25 

4,615.05 

Total,  Oklahoma 

1.032,461.46 

1,004,411.24 

8,507.50       42.219.25 

58,535.05 

OraEon: 
Klamath—' 
Agency                       

400.00 
500.00 
1,200.00 
45.00 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 

9.890.00 
34,250.00 
1,700.00 
3,000.00 
5,183.00 
6,183.00 
5,183.00 

500.00 
1,800.00 

200.00 
600.00 

Boarding  School 

1,600.00 

Modoc  Point  Dav  School 

Yainax  Day  School 

No.  1  Dav  School 

No.  2  Day  School 

No.  3  Day  School 

Total 

2,645.00 

64,389.00 

1,000.00 

2,300.00 

800.00 

Roseburg  Agency 

110,025.00 

143,500.00 

35,000.00 

Siletz- 
Agency  ...         

7.200.00 

15.000.00 

40.00 

3.420.00 
11.503.00 
3,069.70 

110.00 
750.00 

Day  School 



Uoner  Faim  Dav  School  .... 

Total     

22,240.00 
53,000.00 

17.997.70 
36,565.00 

8G0.00 
3,000.00 

Umatilla  Boarding  School 

1,800.00 

2.500.66 

'^^      1 

Warms  prings— 
Agcncv 

5,325.00 

30,944.00 

4,344.00 

Boarding  School          

11.960.00 
2,100.00 

1,000.00 

Simnn^o  Dav  School 

Total 

14.000.00 

40,613.00 

1,000.00 

Total,  Or^on 

201,970.00 

305,124.70 

3,400.00|      39,800.00 

5,660.00 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle  Boarding  School 

63,200.00 

380,150.00 

25,000.00 

5,000.00 

' 

I  Exolodve  Five  Tribes. 
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Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures. 

Supplies 
onnand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Live 
stock. 

Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

ML<«)el- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

13,883.00 
45,838.00 

$135.00 
3,121.00 

$100.00 
3,947.00 

$85.00 
6,245.00 

"$ti65.'66 

$4,203.00 
94,999.10 

i;,  675. 66 

$843.00 

$2,766.66 

$624.80 

1,575.00 

49,721.00 

3,256.00 

4,047.00 

843.00 

2,700.00 

624.80 

5,330.00 

605.00 

09,202.10 

25, 126. 10 

943,737.84 

69,887.66 

86,442.17 

21,548.20 

68,931.00 

12,399.86 

17,441.72 

37,684.87 

2,224,964.67 

8,500.45 

706.25 

7,127.68 

16,384.86 

-  .    , 

_ 



I    II      1 

75.00 
150.00 

26,175.00 
32,150.00 
13,500.00 
3,800.00 

4,057.86 

800.00 

1,000.00 

5,500.00 

3,688.58 

1,800.00 

625.00 

1,600.00 

63.65 
250.00 
300.00 

1,433.00 

1,405.00 

1,000.00 

693.00 

231.24 
540.00 
50.00 

164.16 

40,608.40 

44  945.00 
16,800.00 
18,678.00 

50.00 
285.00 

75.00 

aoo.oo 

225.00 

75,625.00 

11,357.86 

7,613.58 

603.65 

4,531.00 

821.24 

499.16 

$75.00 

116,026.49 

200.00 

1,318.00 

1,550.00 

1,978.47 

600.00 

605.00 

40.00 

225.00 

200.00 

16,9ia47 

100.00 
300.00 

21.045.00 
3,200.00 

i,5oaoo 

2, 07a  31 

498.66 
1,247.20 

loaoo 

200.00 

896.23 
960.00 

365.90 
309.00 

2,506.85 
7a  90 

81,004.64 
10,913.41 

400.00 

24,245.00 

3, 57a  31 

1,745.86 

300.00 

1,878.23 

674.90 

2,673.75 

41,918.06 

16,560.00 
1,500.00 

15,300.00 
4,140.05 

1,000.00 

3,500.00 

2,250.00 

895.18 

50.00 

300.00 

6,200.00 

839.13 

4n.oo 

326.00 
880.00 
660.00 

40.00 

230.00 

25.00 

200.00 

181.73 

1,185.00 
50.00 

38,58a  00 
8,360.00 
25,430.00 
10,7ia09 

37,500.05 

7,645.18 

7,289.13 

2,336.00 

40.00 

63a  73 

1,235.00 

83,032.09 

loaoo 

47,298.25 

600.00 

128.80 

1,20a  00 

357.00 

55,965.14 

925.00 

195,986.30 

33,223.80 

18,756.93 

1,503.65 11, 25a  48 

1,57a  14 

1,717.89 

11,611.43 

830,212.62 

26,051.10 

1,139,724.14 

93,111.36 

104, 199. 10 

23, 061. 85'80, 187. 48 13, 975. 99 

19,159.61 

49,296.30 

2,556,167.29 

*""866.'66 

10, 59a  00 
39,050.00 
1,700.00 
3,000.00 
5,183.00 
5,183.00 
5,183.00 

400.00 

3,ooaoo 
loaoo 

200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

2oaoo 
20,ooaoo 

4,140.00 
4,186.75 

300.00 
1,295.00 

4oaoo 

16,430.00 

i,ooaoo 

5a  00 

laoo 
laoo 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

69,081.75 

3, 010. 00 

3,255.00 
5,438.00 
5,488.00 
5,438.00 





»00.00 

60,889.00 

4,000.00 

20.200.00 

1,OOO.OOJ  8, 32a  75 

1,595.00 

85.00 

400.00 

106,140.75 

1 

" 

20a  00 
4,175.00 

200.00 

6,000.00 

180,660.00 

20,390.40 

33,992.98 

8,065.0(^ 

4,33i56| 

2,295.00 

1,025.00 

370,860.88 

'i*666."66 

3,530.00 
13,258.00 
3,069.70 

1,100.00 

2,000.00 

280.00 

300.00 
84a  00 

2iaoo 

"166,"  66 

1,165.00 

7oaoo 

1,100.00 
1,20a  00 

14,395.00 

33,008.00 

3.60 

95.00 

8,698.30 

:■" 

1,000.00 

i,2oaoo 

19,857.70 
45,065.00 

3,380.00 
2,680.00 

1,35a  00 
6, 130. 00 

100.00 
9, 1G5. 00 

1,865.00 
4,000.00 

2,3oaoo 

3.60 
1,125.00 

96.00 

51,191.30 
121.765.00 

5,325.00 
31,944.00 
4,344.00 

700.00 

10,000.00 

150.00 

1,950.00' 
4,000.00 

1,220.00 
2,755.00 

3,500.00 

12,605.00 

2,666.66 

200.00 

62,659.00 

6,794.00 

41,613.00 

2.2oaoo 

10.850.00 

5,950.00 

3,975.00 

3,600.00 

82,148.00 

Q,ooaoo 

362,084.70 

32,650.40 

72,522.98 

18,330.00  25.074.25 

6, 19a  00 

6,213.00 

8. 37a  00 

734,305.93 

6,000.00 

415, 15a  00 

^_  14,250.00 

3s,ooaoo 

44,250.00  5,20a00 

3,000.00 

2,500.00 

42,275.00 

627,825.00 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  APPAIES. 

Table  63. — Government  property 


Sites. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

8oath  Dakota: 

11,100.00 

$71,000.00 

S2,00d.00 

Cheyenne  River  * — 
No.  6  Day  School 

40.912.00 
10,000.00 

62.050.00 
71,575.00 

S 

^] 

No.  7  Day  School 

Total 

50.912.00 

133,625.00 

(«) 

(«) 

(») 

Crow  Creek- 
Agency  

4,452.60 
3,800.00 

12,000.00 
20,670.00 

Bwrdlng  School 

11,500.00 

3,000.00 

Total 

8,252.60 

32,670.00 

1,600.00 

3,000.00 

naodreaa— 
Agency 

250.00 
28,800.00 

250.00 
134,190.00 

Boarding  School  x 

1,400.00 

12,100.00 

7,000.00 

Total 

29,110.00 

134,440.00 

1.400.00 

2.100.00 

7,000.00 

Lower  Brule— 
Agency 

2,750.00 
8,000.00 

20,880.00 
26,655.00 

150.00 
3,000.00 

Boarding  School 

Total 

10,750.00 
31,000.00 

56.535.00 
67,120.00 

3,150.00 
5,000.00 

Pierre  Boarding  School 

3,500.00 

2,000.00 

Pine  Kidge— 
Agency 

44,406.75 

33,300.00 
3,000.00 
7,200.00 
1,305.00 
2,550.00 
2,850.00 
2,350.00 
2,2.50.00 
2,000.00 
2.350.00 
2,375.00 
2.. 300. 00 
2.350.00 
2,300.00 
2.-J0O.O0 
2,900.00 
2.400.00 
2,400.00 
2.500.00 
2.375.00 
2,300.00 
2.300.00 
2, 400. 00 
2, 400. 00 
2, 425. 00 
2,200.00 
2,950.00 
2,650.00 
2,600.00 
2,600.00 
2,600.00 
800.00 
2,250.00 

2,000.00 

Day-school  inspector  and  phyydcian 
Boarding  School 

27,000.00 

10,000.00 

9,000.00 

6,300.00 

No.  1  Day  School 

No.  3  Day  School .* 

200.00 

No.  4  Day  School 

No.  6  Day  School 

No.  6  Day  School 

No.  7  Day  School 

No.  8  Day  School 

No.  9  Day  School 

No.  10  Day  School 

No.  11  Day  School 

No.  12  Day  School 

No.  13  Day  School 

No.  14  Day  School 

No.  16  Day  School 

No.  16  Day  School 

No.  17  Day  School 

No.  18  Day  School 



No.  19  Day  School 

No.  20  Day  School 

No.  21  Day  School 

100.00 

No.  22  Day  School 

No.  23  Day  School 

No.  24  Day  School 

No.  25  Day  School 

No.  26  Day  School 

No.  27  Day  School 

... 

No.  28  Day  School 

No.  29  Day  School 

No.  30  Day  School 

No.  31  Day  School 

Total 

n,  406. 75 
30.000.00 

179,330.00 
120,000.00 

10,000.00 
4.500.00 

9,100.00 
2,600.00 

8,600.00 
2,300.00 

Rapid  City  Boardhig  School 

Rosebud- 
Agency 

33,523.40 

118,875.96 

480.00 

33,915.00 
48,350.00 
3,700.00 
1,176.00 
3,800.00 
1.650.00 

i,6oaoo 

400.00 
4,433.00 

550.00 
2,714.00 

Boarding  School 

Big  White  River  Day  School 

Black  Pipe  Day  School 

Bull  Creek  Day  School 

800.00 
500.00 

5oaoo 

Com  Creek  Day  School 

Cut  Meat  Day  School 

» From  report,  1910. 


*  Included  in  buildlngt. 
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Bnildhigs  and  im- 
jvovements. 

Furniture 

and 
flztnies. 

Supplte 
onnand. 

Equip. 

ment 

for 

Indus- 
try 

educa- 
tion. 

Lire 
stock. 

Agrksul- 
fural 
imple- 
ments. 

other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

•73,000.00 

$2,87a00 

i7,ooaoo 

$755.00 

$2oaoo 

$200.00 

$2,50a00 

$97,525.00 

P, 

62,06a  00 
71,575.00 

« 

20,370.00 
11,675.00 

i:{ 

2,600.00 
75a  00 

i:^ 

« 

« 

125,838.00 
94,000.00 

(«) 

133,625.00 

(») 

32,051.00 

(•) 

3,250.00 

(«) 

(«) 

(») 

219,838.00 

tsoaoo 

i2,ooaoo 

25, 47a  00 

I65aoo 
4oaoo 

3,20a00 
1,746.85 

'"$218.66 

3,800.00 
1,774.00 

"mis 

1,112.40 
20a  00 

35,215.00 
34,08a  00 

300.00 

37, 47a  00 

1,050.00 

4,945.85 

218.00 

6,574.00 

422.15 

1,31Z40 

60,246.00 

*i*76a66 

250.00 
158,90a00 

laoo 

6, 84a  00 

6a  01 
9  000.00 

67a  01 

4  600.00 

3,640.00 

2,2oaoo 

1,45a  00 

i9,doaoo 

284,78a  00 

1,700.00 

150,240.00 

6,850.00 

9, 06a  91 

4,50a00 

3,64a  00 

2,2oaoo 

1,460.00 

19,30a00 

235,350.91 

'i,"66a66 

30, 03a  00 
30,655.00 

1,000.00 
4,000.00 

6oaoo 

2,000.00 

«,ooaoo 
2oaoo 

1,105.00 
13a  00 

306.00 
450.00 

41,791.00 
45,436.00 

1,000.00 
3,000.00 

60,685.00 
80,620.00 

6,000.00'    2,600.00 
8,000.0(^    1,200.00 

*2;666.'66 

6,200.00 

i,ooaoo 

"i^oss-'oo 

1,236.00 
1,00a  00 

756.00 

87,22a  00 
120,906.00 

35,311.11 
3,600.00 
100,300.00 
1,306.00 
2, 75a  00 
2,85a  00 
2,35a  00 

2,2saoo 
2,ooaoo 

2,35a  00 
2,376.00 
2,300.00 
2,350.00 
2,300.00 
2,400.00 
2,90a00 

2,4oaoo 

2,400.00 
2,600.00 
2,376.00 

2,3oaoo 
2,3oaoo 
2,5oaoo 

2,400.00 
2,425.00 
2,200.00 
2,060.00 
2,660.00 
2,600.00 

2,6oaoo 
2,6oaoo 

800.00 
2,250.00 

2,000.00 
255.00 

6,5oaoo 

160.00 

10,000.00 

5a  00 

6,000.00 

2oaoo 
'8,'666.'66 

9oaoo 

350.00 
3,000.00 

.2oaoo 

800.00 

2,20a  00 

850.00 
1,00a  00 

116,896.76 
6,105.00 

157,300.00 
1,506.00 

*3,'66a66 

i,5oaoo 

500.00 

76.00          76.00 
OaOOl         85.00 

oaooj       oaoo 

85.0q         60.00 
60.00          60.00 
60.00,         60.00 

7aoo        Asnn 

2a  00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
16.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
15.00 
2a  00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

2,920.00 
3,045.00 
2,510.00 

2,416.00 

2,125.00 

2, 47a  00 

2,625.00 
2,446.00 
2,496.00 
2,425.00 

2,53a  00 

3,050.00 
2,63a  00 
2,630.00 
2,640.00 

6a  00 

65.00 

6a  00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
70.00 
60.50 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
15.00 

65.00 

6a  00 

50.00 
50.00 
75.00 
60.00 
60.00 
75.00 
60.00 

5a  00 

50.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 



2,505.00 
2,430.00 
2,435.00 

2,615.00 

2,520.00 

2,540.00 

2, 3a).  00 

3,090.00 

2,775.00 

. 

2,730.00 

2,730.00 

2,730.00 

815.00 

2,250.00 

3,000.00 
5,000.00 

209,030.00 
155,000.00 

10,630.00 
6,000.00 

16,590.00 
4,000.00 

3,700.00 

4,250.00 
4,600.00 

1,700.00 

i,8oaoo 

1,200.00 

32,850.00 
1,000.00 

352,946.76 
201,700.00 

""eoaoo 

34,865.00 
66,097.00 

3,7oaoo 

1,176.00 

3,8oaoo 

1,660.00 
1,600.001 

4,000.00 
3,664.00 
135.00 
100.00 
85.00 
135.00 
175.001 

11,124.50 
4,333.00 
50.00 
40.00 
182.00 
64.00 
86.00 

3,900.00 
4,696.00 

*  "566.66 
laoo 
7.00 
7.00 
12.00 
laoo 

4,260.00 

200.00 

30.00 

5.00 

8.00 

30.00 

15.00 

850.00 
125.00 
40.00 
35.00 
25.00 
26.00 
80.00 

92,527.90 

65a  00 
15.00 

laoo 

8.00 
12.00 
12.00i 

189,142.96 
4,460.00 

1,372.00 

4,915.00 

2,428.00 



2,478.00 

*  Included  in  supplies  on  hand. 
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Table  53. — Chvemment  property 


Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

States  and  saperintendendes. 

Buildings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 

system. 

Water 
system. 

South  Dakota— Continued. 
Rosebud— Continued. 

He  Dog's  Camp  Day  School 

Ironwood  Creek  Day  School 

Little  Crow's  Camp  Day  School. . . 
Little  White  River  Day  School. . . 

5400.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 

$1,900.00 

1,650.00 

1,825.00 
900.00 
1,575.00 
1,75a  00 
1,265.00 
1,150.00 
1,216.00 
1,060.00 
1,040.00 
1,375.00 
1,975,00 

1,66a  00 
1,125.00 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Day  &7hool 

Milk'sCamp  Day  School...  . 

2,4oaoo 

Oak  Creek  Day  School 

rine  Creek  Day  School.. 

i,5oaoo 

Red  LeaT'sCamp  Day  School 

Rinf  Thunder  (Sunn'Dav  School     

DaySchool ......  .         ' 



Spring  Creek  Day  School 

4oaoo 
soaoo 

Upper  Cut  Meat  Day  School 

Avfflrlwind  Soldier's  Camp  Day 
School 

White  Thunder  Creek  Day  School . 

600.00 

Total 

163,279.36 

115,635.00 

$4,833.00 

13,264.00 

Sisseton- 
Agency 

6,433.00 
17,600.00 

11,575.00 
34,864.00 

Boarding  School 

Total 

23.033.00 
2,750.00 

46,430.00 
21,272.22 

Springfield  Boarding  School 

12,250.00 

22.50 

400.00 

Yankton— 
Agency 

9,460.80 
13.030.20 

17,760.00 
16,200.00 

Boarding  School ' 

5,000.00 

Total 

22.500.00 

33,950.00 

5,000.00 

Total  South  Dakota 

454.083.71 

1,012,016.22 

35,750.00 

20,565.50 

60.314.00 

Utah: 
Shivwite- 

60.00 
6,150.00 

DaySchool 

300.00 

16a  00 

Total 

300.00 

6,200.00 

150.00 

Uintah  and  Ouray— 
Agency 

94,612.50 

23,080.00 
18,346.00 

3,ooaoo 

1,35a  00 

Boardmg  School 

Total 

94,612.50 

41,425.00 

4,36a  00 

Total  Utah 

94,912.50 

47,625.00 

4,500.00 

18,853.50 

640,000.00 

1,500.00 

73L25 

300.00 

1,600.00 

i,iiaoo 

1,600.00 
600.00 
525.00 

1,500.00 

11,868.68 
31,104.00 
1,420.00 
4,315.00 
1,28&00 

4,2iaoo 

3,130.00 
3,060.00 
3,457.00 
3,407.00 
3,100.00 

600.00 
1,600.00 





Total 

668,319.75 

69,877.68 

2,ioaoo 

* 

Cushman — 
Boarding  School 

189,7ia00 
4,000.00 

143,853.00 
96a  00 

22,000.00 

7,000.00 

6,790.00 

Chehalis  Day  School 

Jamestown  Day  School 

Queets  River  Day  School 

Skokomish  Day  School 

1,540.00 
5,000.00 

2,996.00 
2,866.48 

Taholah  Day  ^hool 

Total 

200, 250. 00|       150.  mR.  4r\ 

22,000.00 

7,ooaoo 

0,79a  00 

"' — ~.^ 
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Buildings  and  Im* 

Fumitore 

and 
fixtures. 

SuppUos 
onluind. 

Bquip- 

ment 

for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 

Live 
stock. 

Asrloul. 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 

Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Mtacel- 
laneous. 

Total 
value. 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
value. 

$1,900.00 
1,650.00 
1,825.00 
900.00 
1,575.00 
1,750.00 
1,265.00 
1,150.00 
1,215.00 
1,050.00 
1,WO.OO 
1,375.00 
1,975.00 

1,650.00 
1,125.00 

S100.00 
172.00 

90.00 
125.00 
115.00 
125.00 

95.00 
150.00 
100.00 
125.00 

60.00 
125.00 
198.00 

125.00 
140.00 

«20.00 
125.00 
150.00 

85.00 
115.00 

65.00 
126.00 
190.00 
100.00 

20.00 

$8.00 
10.00 
14.00 
15.00 

8.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 

8.00 
20.00 
14.00 
12.00 

10.00 
12.00 

$10.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
16.00 
10.00 
20.00 

12!  00 
16.00 

$20.00 
10.00 
40.00 
15.00 
30.00 
18.00 
60.00 
93.00 
28.00 
35.00 

$126.00 
50.00 
60.00 
20.00 
36.00 
66.00 
60.00 
20.00 
50.00 
40.00 
10.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
42.00 

$2,683.00 

3,026.00 

3,679.00 

1,170.00 
1,804.00 

4,436.00 
1,626.00 

3,122.00 
1,615.00 
1  293.00 

1,130.00 

65.00 
32.50 

40.00 
45.00 

10.00 
12.60 

10.00 
10.00 

35.00 
60.00 

26.00 
15.00 

2,064.00 
3,120.00 

1,890.00 

1,989.00 

1600.00 

124,332.00 

10,139.00 

17,057.00 

882.00 

$8,608.00 

705.50 

6,032.00 

1,819.00 

331,843.86 

11,575.00 
34,864.00 

1 

17,008.00 
76,394.96 

1,631.06 

18,236.90 

1,764.00 

612.00 

678.00 

'"'925*66 

46,439.00 
24,860.72 

1,631.05 
1,404.74 

18,236.90 
2,812.46 

'*'i68."3i 

1,764.00 
659.50 

612.00 
79.65 

678,00 
60.94 

"■2i8.'83 

92,402.96 
32,923.06 

*"m66 

17,750.00 
21,400.00 

2,250.00 
2,125.00 

3,000.00 
6,190.00 

500.00 
1,875.00 

150.00 
800.00 

1,600.00 

34,619.80 

2,000.00 

47,420.20 

200.00 

39,150.00 

4,375.00 

9,190.00 

2,000.00 

2,375.00 

950.00 

1,500.00 

82,040.00 

15,726.00 

1,144,360.72 

57,949.79 

124,744.12 

13,468.31 

42,465.50 

8,004.20 

14,936.34 

59,943.83 

1,919,946.62 

50.00 
6,310.00 

150.00 
400.00 

200.00 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

350.00 

100.00 

7,570.00 

10.00 

6,360.00 

100.00 

550.00 

10.00 

360.00 

100.00 

7, 770. 00 

6,500.00 
1,000.00 

32,580.00 
20,605.00 

672.20 
2,331.00 

82,215.65 
5,122.63 

4,185.00 
1,025.00 

2,399.66 
641.21 

648.00 

167,218.00 

..  29,814.84 

7,500.00 

53,275.00 

2,903.26 

37,888.28 

5,210.00 

3,040.86 

648.00 

197,027.84 

7,610.00 

59,635.00 

3,003.20 

37,888.28 

10.06 

5,660.00 

1  3,140.00 

648.00 

204,797.84 

''"566.*66 

11,968.58 
33,104.00 
1,420.00 
4,315.00 
1,286.00 
4.210.00 
3,130.00 
3,080.00 
3,467.00 
3,407.00 
3,100.00 

800.00 
6,000.00 
160.00 
304.50 
107.56 
300.76 
293.50 
265.85 
215.00 
223.00 
280.00 

5,200.00 
14,510.47 
102.25 
62.5^ 
152.00 
247.45 
176.00 
134.75 
170.75 
151.00 
156.40 

2,500.00 
926.00 

4,500.00 
100.00 
6.26 
4.86 
3.50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.80 
7.76 
7.60 
80.60 

2,100.00 
1,400.00 
170.00 
138.50 
98.60 
282.00 
112.15 
178.55 
95.50 
112.50 
106.50 

45,922.08 

'**'38.'66 
121.25 
18.90 
41.20 
18.15 
17.80 
145.25 
141. 10 
30.50 

695,039.47 

16.60 

34.86 
7.25 
9.25 
6.10 
6.60 

18.46 
7.80 

18.40 

3,421.10 
6,702.76 
1,973.66 
6,607.16 

4,862.66 

6,288.76 

4,706.70 
4,576.00 

5,202.65 

500.00 

72,477.58 

7,958.60 

21,053.62 

569.15 

3,425.00 

125.20 

4,656.76 

4,796.20 

783,381.86 

1,700.00 

181,343.00 
960.00 

5,600.00 
40.00 
25.00 
195.00 
143.20 
162.65 

12,000.00 

500.00 

1,350.00 

650.00 
26.00 

1,000.00 

392,053.00 

5,026.00 

26.00 

196.00 

2,996.00 
2,866.48 

4,679.20 

25.00 

50.00 

75.00 

8,160.06 

1,7C0.00 

188,165.48 

6.155.75 

12,025.00 

600.00 

1.400.00 

650.00 

1,000.00 

410,146.23 
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Table  53. — Oovemment  property 


Sites. 

Buildings. 

Buildings  and  Improyements. 

States  and  superinteodencies. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighttag 
system. 

Water 
system. 

Washlnffton— Continued. 
NaiiiBay~ 
Agency 

$2,835.00 
1,275.00 
1,065.00 

$350.00 

Day  School 

$75.66 
100.00 

Quikmte  Day  School 



Total 

175.00 

6,175.00 

350.00 

TulaliiH- 

19,440.00 

13,045.00 

513.41 

4,185.00 
93,431.00 
3,551.00 

100.00 

975.00 

2,000.00 

"BOfir^ff  S^Knnl 

T'Wmml  T)ay  School 

Mnckleshoot    Reservation    Sub- 
agency 

Port  Madison  Day  School 

7,000.00 
3,592.00 

S^H^nomish  Day  School 





Total 

43,590.41 

104,242.00 

.. 



YaUmar- 
Agency 

7,400.00 
8,420.00 

8,960.00 
25,300.00 

4.500.00 
4,500.00 

Boarduig  School 

.  ... 

Total 

15,820.00 

34,280.00 

9,000.00 



Total  Washington 

928,155.16 

364,230.06 

$22,000.00 

$7,000.00 

18,240.00 

Wisconsin: 
Hayward— 
Boarding  School 

16,000.00 
50.00 

75,000.00 

5oaoo 

2,ooaoo 

1,500.00 

3,500.00 
50.00, 

Lao  Courte  Oreilte  Day  School 

Total 

16, 05a  00 

75,50a00 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

3,550.00, 

Keshena — 
Agency 

75.00 
375.00 

25,375.00 
29,425.00 

600.00 

5,000.00 

Boardfaur  School 

1,700.00 

Neopit  Day  School 

Stockbridge  No.  1  Day  School 

66.65 
25.00 

900.00 
2,000.00 

Stockbridge  No.  2  Day  School 

Total 

525.00 
4,844.84 

57,700.00 
47,760.00 

600.00 
6,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,700.00 
5,000.00 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Boarding  School.. 

La  rotate- 
Agency 

3,332.40 

1,890.00 
2,825.00 

Grand  Portage  Dteiy  School 

Odmif^b  "nfiy^Rphool. . , , 

Red  Cliff  Day  School 

50.00 

Total 

3,382.40 

4,n5.00 

Oneida- 
Roardtag  School , , .  t 

5,000.00 
50.00 

43,478.00 
500.00 

2,500.00 

1,500.00 

2,900.00 

No.  1  Day  School 

Total 

5,050.00 

27,200.00 

4,000.00 

43,978.00 
86,700.00 
40,165.00 

2,500.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 

1,500.00 
700.00 

2,900.00 
2,548.00 
1,000.00 

Tomah  Boardtag  School 

Wittenberg  Boarding  School 

Total  Wisconsta 

61,052.24 

356,518.00 

23,100.00 

8,700.00 

16,698.00 

Wyomtag: 
Shoshone— 
Agency 

11,500.00 
36,000.00 

40,069.00 

83,ooaoo 

840.00 
14,000.0^ 

Boardmg  School 

1,500.00 

3,000.00 

Arai)aho  Day  School 

1 

Toftll  Wyoming, .    

47,500.00 

123,089.00 

1,500.00 

3.003.00 

14,840.00 

Miscellaneous: 
Warehouses- 
Chicago 

NewYork '           ...      1 

Omaha ' ' 

St.  Louis '      1     

San  Francisco. ' 

Suppression  of  liquor  traiflc ' ' 

1  Report,  1910. 
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valtuUwns,  JuTie  SO,  1911 — Contmued. 


Buildings  and  im- 
provements. 


Sewer 
system. 


Total 
value. 


Furniture 

and 
fljctures. 


Supplies 
onnand. 


rnenl 
for 

indus- 
trial 

educa- 
tion. 


Live 
stock. 


Agricul- 
tural 
imple- 
ments. 


Other 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total 
value. 


130.00 


$3,215.00 
1,276.00 
1,065.00 


$200,001 
500.00 
859.00 


$766.00 
321.00 
300.00 


$350.00 


$657.25 


16.00 


$230.00 
48.15 
30.00 


$5,327.26 
2,219.16 
1,860.00 


30.00 


6,565.00 


1,069.00     1,386.00 


350.00 


682.25 


308.16 


0,416.40 


4,185.00 
03,431.00 
3,551.00 

100.00 

975.00 

2,000.00 


609.25 

9,795.38 

206.75 

16.00 
30.00 
60.00 


1,134.20 

10,522.26 

61.16 

3a  00 
10.00 


$407.82 
2,963.76 


7.26 
1,925.00 


$100.00 
3,716.50 


111.00      810.20 
1,069.36;  6,991.75 
laOO^       30.00 


LOOi 


20.00        20.00 


200.00. 


27,022.52 

142,458.71 

4,364.31 

185.00 
8,015.00 
6,842.00 


104,242.00 


10,708.38 


11,747.61 


3,371.68 


2,660.00 


3,816.25 


1,410.36  6,361.96 


187,887.54 


500.00 
500.00 


13,960.00 
30,300.00 


1,000.00 

4,ooaoo 


1,000.00 
4,000.00 


1,000.00 


3,400.00 
1,529.00 


200.00 
200.00 


2,626.00      500.00 
400.00  2,000.00 


80,068.00 
61,840.00 


1,000.00 


44,260.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


1,000.00 


4,929.00 


400.00 


3,026.00,  2,500.00 


81,985.00 


3,230.00 


414,700.06 


30,881.73 


2,000.00 
600.00 


84,000.00 
1,150.00 


1,000.00 


61,212.23 


9,500.00 
60.00 


5,440.73 


12,764.00 


4,340.45 


10,326.3614,956.80 


1,850.00 
40.00 


1,472,766.02 


900.00      660.00 
6.00 


113,900.00 
1,295.00 


2,600.00 


85,150.00 


1,000.00 


9,550.00 


1,890.00 


906.00!      650.00 


116,195.00 


760.00 


30,976.00 
31,875.00 


900.00 
2,000.00 


150.00 
360.00 
220.00 
100.00 
100.00 


7,700.00 

4,500.00 

60.00 

100.00 

160.00 


1,800.00 
2,862.60 


476.00' 
368.00 


25.00 


100.00 
106.00 


41,275.00 

89,925.60 

270.00 

1,150.00 

2,300.00 


750.00 
2,000.00 


65,750.00 
60,760.00 


920.00  12,500.00 


6,000.00 


15,000.00 


500.00 


4,152.50 
3,395.00 


250.00 


868.00   206.00 
200.00  1,650.00 


84,920.50 
91,699.84 


1,890.00 
2,825.00 


100.00 
160.00 


250.00 
75.00 
100.00 
100.00 


750.00 


200.00 


90. 


J 


626.00 


7,137.40 

3,050.00 

100.00 

160.00 


4,715.00 


250.00 


525.00 


760.00 


200.00        90.00 


625.00 


10,437.40 


600.00 


50,878.00 
600.00 


1,700.00 


9,336.00 


696.00 


1,066.00 


172.00      440.00 


10,287.00 
660.00 


500.00 

2,000.00 

600.00 


61,378.00 
99,948.00 
46,766.00 


1,700.00 
4,260.00 
2,440.67 


9,336.00 
4,897.06 
2,880.06 


605.00 
1,66a  00 


1,066.00 
8,250.00 
1,800.00 


172. 
720. 
676. 


440.00 
280.00 


800. 
100. 


60,837.00 
142,437.06 
67,060.63 


8,450.00 


413,466.00 


15,570.67 


54,670.12 


2,846.00 


15,803.50 


1,917.00  2,738.00 


3,430.00     571,487.48 


i,6oaoo 


40,929.00 
103,00a00 


760.00 

8,000.00 

100.00 


2,988.00 

4,300.00 

26.00 


1,100.00 


1,600.00 
7,000.00 


2,600.00 
778.00 


1,067.00 
103.00 


3,ooaoo 

200.-^ 
25. 


1.00 


;.oo 


64,179.00 

166,671.00 

160.00 


I  1,600.00     143,929.00  3,850.00 


7,258.00 


1,100.00 


8,600.00 


3,278.00 


1,260.00 


3,226.00     219,900.00 


1950.00 
1900.00 
1400.00 
1250.00 
1384.00 
166a  001 


950.00 
900.00 
400.00 
250.00 
884.00 
660.00 
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Sites. 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

BoHdings. 

Heat  and 
power 
plants. 

Lighting 
system. 

Water 
system. 

AUottliiff8Qrvio&~ 
Bla^&t 

OheyMMM  Rivftr . 

ColvUle 

FortBerthold 

FortHaU 

FortLapwai 

Fort  Peck 

Lainma  (Albuaueraue) 

Moqui 

PlneRIdKj 

QniiiAAnl^. .  . 

fio8ebad 

BanXavter 

.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.. \'...\ 

Irrigation  8ervioe.Dlants  oonstmcted . 

! 

offif^^nf  in^iffoi  Affairs. .     

1  Estimated. 
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valuations,  June  SO,  1911 — Continued. 


provemfloti. 

Furniture 

end 
nxtures. 

onnand. 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

Indua- 
trlal 

eduoe- 
tlon. 

Live 
ftock. 

Agrioul- 
toiel 
Imple- 
meuti. 

Other 

tooto 

end 

Imple- 

menti. 

MlMsel- 
laneouf. 

« 
Total 

Sewer 
system. 

Total 
Ttloe. 

Talue. 

112,000.00 

12,000.00 

1 10,000.00 

i3,ooaoo 

17.000.00 

1300.00 

15.000.00 

1800.00 

12,500.00 

16,000.00 

17,000.00 

14.000.00 

1900.00 

«  7,178, 768. 59 

24,441.38 

t2,000.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 

300.00 



6,000.00 



800.00 

2,500.00 

6,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,000.00 

900.00 

7,178,768.59 

1       

24,441.38 

1 

1 

•  Belonging  to  United  States;  reimbursable,  tndudee  amount  expended  for  maintenanoe, 
and  lepain;  also  material,  equixMnent,  and  luppUes  on  hand  June  30, 1911. 


operatioo. 
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Indian. 

Non-Indian. 

Total. 

Deiisiifttioii. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Num- 
ber. 

Cost. 

AOottinf  empUnfea. 
Special  allotting  agents  at  large 

13 

12 

$35,040 

* 

AiiEooa: 

Camp  MifPi^wHI , , 

13 
3 
3 
3 

12 

4 
4 
6 

4,194 
4^583 
3,060 
5,820 

Uoavd 

1 
1 
2 

Na^Jo 

8mi  Xftviw 

Total 

4 
3 
1 

1 

4 

25 
3 
6 

1 

17,607 

Calffnmfa:  Pala 

MiAo-  PAit  Hall     .      . , 

IflnnMntA*  N«tt  TAk« 

m 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

21 
9 

21 
9 

20,275 

Fort  Peck ^ 

8,310 

Total 

30 

30 

28,585 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

1 

3 

4 

4 
4 

*'«? 

Pueblo  Bonlto 

Total 

1 

7 

8 

6,196 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

7 
4 

1 

7 
6 

1 

6,790 
1890 

i.'ooo 

1 

Turtle  Mountain 

Total 

1 

12 

13 

9,680 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

6 
3 

8 
6 

6 

4 
9 

2,145 
2,960 
10,060 
6,900 

ftow  Creek 

3 

1 

Pine  Ridge 

RoeebudT. 

Total 

3 

23 

26 

21,066 

Washington: 

CohSue 

13 
6 
6 

12 
6 
6 

15,570 
6,060 
6;340 

Ousbman 

Yakima 

Total 

24 

24 

27,970 

Grand  total .^^       ....ax.... ^ ..... . 

13 

133 

146 

166,364 

Aflststant  fomttn  and  amiirtantff,  Washington,  D.  0 . , 

4 
4 

4 
4 

6,300 
8,800 

SuDerintmdmt  of  lonrinr.  cruiser,  etc-i  at  larce 

Total 

8 

2 

88 

1 

8 

3 
90 

16,100 

4,500 
08,946 

Irrigatian  engineer  and  assistants,  Washington,  D.  C . 

2 

Arlfona: 

Cami>  McDowell  ^  ^ . . . .      .  .      ....  ^  .... . 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1,300 
1,280 

Pima 

Total 

2 

2 

3,460 

Calitenia: 

'h>dfnftn  at  large. 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 
3 
2 
3 

263 

^apltan  Qrande 

506 

LaJolla 

460 

Malki 

2,400 

■ 

** 

Total 

0 

9 

3,618 

______ 



1  Forest  guards,  etc,  inoladed  as  agency  enqiloyeeB  under  st^Milntandenoy  at  which  employed. 
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Table  57. — Miscellaneous  field  emphyees — Continued. 


Indian. 

Non-Indian. 

Total. 

Designation. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Num. 
ber. 

Cost. 

Colorado: 

Navaio  BDrintn?     

1 
1 

1 
1 

1000 

SoutheraUte 

720 

Total 

2 

2 

1,620 

Montana: 

Crow.,^ 

2 

8 
5 
5 

10 

5 

5 

9,820 
4,266 
2;880 

Fort  Belknap 

Tongoe  Rivar 

Total 

2 

18 

4 

39 
65 
21 



20 

4 

1 

39 

65 

22 

16,916 

Nevada:  Walker  River 

Oregon:  Klamath 

TTtflli:  niniah  and  Ouray  .     . 

26,023 
65,180 
94,130 

Wmrhingr^n;  Yak^nfA   ,  .'. 

'WyA»>*i'*g:  Shoebone 

1 

Grand  total 

5 

7 



i* 

251 

15 
10 

1 

2 
8 

257 

24 
19 

242,121 

27,460 

Canton  Asylum 

12,180 

Warehouses: 

Chicago 

20 
8 
3 
5 

4 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

21 
9 
3 
6 
5 

19,280 
10,250 
3,820 

New^ork. 

Omaha 

8t-  1/Oute 

7,200 

flan  I'ranctaoo 

7,200 

Total 

40 

4 

44 

46,440 



Field  invetUgating  and  mpervisijig  force. 
InAhn  employment  bureau 

2 

1 

4 
7 
15 
12 
3 
3 
2 

1 

2* 

1 

8 
7 
20 
13 
3 
3 
2 

8,800 
14,200 
23,975 
23,800 
6,750 
6,200 
4,300 

Chief  supervisor  and  special  agents 

2 

1 

Supervisors  of  oonsbruction  and  employees 

Meclioal  sui>erviw>r  and  employ^^^ .  7. . .' 

Siipervisore  of  farming '. . . ' 

Total 

4 

2 

46 

4 

56 

88,025 

Commissioners  to  api*raise  land;,  Rofiebud,  B-  Dak. . 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4,880 
2;i40 
1,500 
3,650 
1^100 
1,060 

2;ooo 

Commissioners  to  appraise  lands,' Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak . 

Attorney  fr>r  Pueh^'lndians .       "/. 

Special  agent  purchasing  lands  for  California  Indians. 

Speciai  agent  lor  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior 

Special  agent  for  New  York  Indians 

Special  agent  tor  Seminoles,  Florida 

Total 

0 

9 

16,320 

Grand  total 

11 

3 

120 

18 

152 

190,426 
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Designation. 


Indian. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Non-Indian. 


Ifale. 


Fe- 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Cost 


School 

Aeencv 

ADottmg  service 

Forestry  at  large , 

Irrigation  service 

Menominee  mills 

Canton  Asylum 

Warehouses 

field  investigating  and  supervising  force. .'. 

Commissioners  to  appraise  lands 

Attorney  for  Pn^lo  Indians 

Special  agents  purchasing  lands  for  Calilomia  Indians. 
Special  agents  to  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  New 
York  Indians,  and  Seminoles, 


308 

i383 

13 


39 


874 

85e 

133 

8 

251 

15 

10 

40 

46 

4 

1 

1 


1,155 
173 


2,644  : 

2,454 

146 

8 

267 

24 

19 

44 

56 

4 

1 

1 


Indian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  Commissioner 


11,743,351 

1,417,653 

156,364 

15,100 

242,121 

27,460 

12,180 

46,440 

88,025 

7,020 

1,500 

8,650 

4,150 


227        286,941 


Grand  total. 


1,720  I 


2,245 


1,347 


5,888  I  4,051,956 


Table  59. — Statement  of  appropriations  for  Indian  Sennce  for  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  SO, 
1911  y  with  unexpended  baUmce. 


Titles  of  appropriation. 


Balances  in 
Treasury  and 
hands  or  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers, June  30, 
1910. 


^SSs^ 


1911. 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1911. 


Balances  in 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  di»- 
bursing  offi- 
cers, June  30, 
1911. 


CmiBnt  and  contingent  expenses: 

Buildings  at  agencies,  and  repairs 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department 

Expenses  of  Indian  Commissioners 

Inaustrial  work  and  care  of  timber 

Pay  of— 

Indian  agent,  Utah 

Indian  police 

Interpreters 

Judges,  Indian  courts 

Relieving  distress,  and  prevention,  etc., 

of  diseases  among  Indians 

Telegraphing,  transportatton,  etc.,  Indian 

supplies 

Fulfilling  treaties  with— 

Choctaws,  Olclahoma 

Crows,  Montana 

Indians   formerly    of    Lemhi    Agency, 

Idaho 

Pawnees,  Oklahoma 

Senecas  of  New  York 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Snpport  of— 

Bannocks,  employees 

Cheyennes  and  Araphoes,  Oklahoma 

Chipi)ewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin. . . 
Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota. . . 

Chippewa.  Turtle  Mountain  Band 

CoBur  d'Alenes,  Idaho 

Confederated  Bandsof  Utes— 

Employees,  etc 

Subsistence 

Crows  in  Montana 

Dwamish  and   other  tUlied    tribes  in 

Washington 

Indians  in^ 

Arieona  and  New  Mexico 

California 

Indians  of — 

Colville    and    PuyaUup    Agencies, 
Wash 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak 


121,164.34 
9,881.62 

4.983.60 

6,064.42 

2,499.22 

182.49 


f75,ooaoo 

115,000.00 

4,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,800.00 

200,000.00 

8,000.00 

12,000.00 

40,000.00 

3i5,ooaoo 

10,520.00 
6,000.00 

36,000.00 

30,000.00 

6,000.00 

4,500.00 

5,000.00 
35,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,000.00 
13,000.00 

3,000.00 

23,740.00 
30,000.00 
8,000.00 

7,000.00 

330,ooaoo 

42,000.00 


12,000.00 

9.000.00 

20.000.00 

20,000.00 


152,648.64 

97,382.80 

4,000.00 

292,547.86 


186,428.53 
6,668.25 
10,913.26 

29,148.82 

249,735.30 


5,712.89 

35,273.80 

29,475.92 

6,084.25 

4,667.81 

4,314.99 
32,608.41 

6,445.73 

4,000.00 
12,779.28 

2,775.18 

22,913.22 
21,334.98 
7,987.54 

6,326.87 

307,021.70 
36,742.63 


11,354.21 
8,930.76 
19,736.47 
19,210.59 


822,851.36 
17,617.20 


57,452.14 

1,800.00 
13,571.47 
1,331.75 
1,066.74 

10,856.18 

65,264.70 

31,684.34 
10,168.73 

5,709.80 

6,606.50 

2,464.97 

14.68 

685.01 

4,806.59 

554.27 


220.72 
224.87 

826.78 

8,665.02 

62.46 

673.63 

22,978.30 
5,257.37 


645.79 

09.24 

268.53 

789.41 
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Table  b9. Statement  of  appropriations  for  Indian  Service  jfor  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
1911,  with  unexpended  balance — Continued. 


Titles  of  i^qwopriatloo. 


Balances  In 
Treatnrvand 
hands  or  dia- 

bursinj^offi- 

oen,  June  30, 

1910. 


1011. 


Dlsburaa- 

ments  for 

1011. 


Balances  in 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dfs- 

buisins  offi- 
cers, June  30, 
1911. 


Sopport  of— Continued. 
Indians  of— Ck>ntiniied. 

Fort  HaU  Keeervatkm,  Idaho 

Fort  Peck  Aeeocy.  Mont. 

Grande  Ronde  and  Sllets  Agencies 
"~     ath  Agency,  Oreg 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oree 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Key 

Indians  on  Moapa  Riyer,  Walker  Riyer,  | 


and  Pyramid  Lake  Resetrations,  Ney. 

Kansas  Indians,  Oklahoma 

Kickapoqs,  Oklahoma 

Makahs,  Washington 

Molels,  Oregon 

Nes  Peroes,  Joseph's  Band,  Washington. 
Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes— 


Subsistence  and  ciyilization,  Montana. . . 


Employees,  etc.,  Oklahoma. 

Iron,  steel,  etc.,  Oklahoma. . 

Schools.  Oklahoma 

Poncas,  Oklahoma 

Potawatomies,  Wisconsin 


Bducatlon,  Oklahoma 

Emplojrment,  etc.,  Oklahoma 

Quinaidts  and  Ouillehutes,  Washington. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas. . 

Shoshoni-^^mployees,  etc 

Shoshoni  In  Wyoming 

Sioux  of  Deyils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Sioux  of  dUTerent  tribes- 
Employees,  etc 

Subsistence  and  ciyilization,  South 
Dakota 

Sioux,  Yankton  Tribe,  South  Dakota — 

Spokanes,  Washington 

Seminoles  in  Floriaa 

Walla   Walla,   Cayuse,  and   UmatUla 
Tribes,  Washington 

Wichitas  and  afflUated  bands,  Oklahoma. 

Yakimas  and  other  Indians,  Washington. 
Indian  schools: 

Buildings 

Support. 

Transportation 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dal 


.Dak. 
Bismarck  (N.  Dak.),  buildings . . . 
Carlisle,  Pa , 

Heating  plant , 

Carson  City,  Nev ., 

Cherokee,  N.  C , 

Chilocco,  OkU 

Fiye  Ciyilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma. . 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak , 

Fort  Mojaye,  Aril , 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak 

Heating  and  lighting  system . . 
Genoa,  Nebr 

Buildings 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Hampton,  Va 

Hayward,  Wis 

Kickapoo  Reseryation,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Drainage 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Phoenix,  Arts 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Buildings 

Pipestone,  Minn 


$3,000.00 


60.55 


130,000.00 
40.000.00 
5,000.00 
8,000.00 

4,ooaoo 

8,000.00 

8,500.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,000  00 
3,000.00 
1,145.39 

9,000.00 
90,000.00 

6,600.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 
25,000.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
200.00 

6,000.00 
12,000.00 

5,000.00 

100,000.00 

350,000.00 
15,000.00 
2,000.00 
15,000.00 

3,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

350,000.00 
1,420,000.00 
70,000.00 
56,900.00 
22,200.00 
20,000.00 

i62,ooaoo 

10,000.00 
56,900.00 
28,060.00 
90,000.00 
75,000.00 
60,425.00 
38,100.00 
60,975.00 

5,ooaoo 

54,100.00 
11,500.00 
35,000.00 
20,040.00 
38,870.00 
17,860.00 

147,750.00 
10,000.00 
61,800.00 

127,400.00 
31,660.00 
25,000.00 
41,675.00 


$25,841.97 
39,172.82 
4,848.69 
7,931.62 
3, 99a  68 
7, 72a  09 

7,489.44 
1,600.00 
1,924.44 
1,842.88 


1,145.39 

8,372.77 
67,704.50 

6,515.37 
93.97 
9,324.42 
7,905.72 
2,651.14 

729.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
200.00 

5, 07a  00 
11,096.66 

4,778.29 

91,064.58 

290,266.33 

12,892.65 

502.66 

2,788.90 

2,868.19 
2,806.78 
4,734.12 

230,970.89 

1,276,431.88 

57,118.32 

55,420.61 

17,228.56 

4,740.08 

156,945.94 

7,763.50 

56,312.94 

26,647.24 

87,232.03 

54,918.31 

62,446.12 

33,862.59 

60,113.24 

4,617.92 

52,981.34 

8,009.63 

25,609.68 

9,397.53 

86,535.21 

17,416.79 

145,539.63 

960.14 

60,336.94 

122,006.53 

31,321.26 


$4,158.03 

827.18 

151. 41 

68.38 

9.32 

279.91 

l,0ia56 


75.56 

167. 12 

3,000.00 


627.23 
22,296.50 

84.63 
406.03 
675.68 

94.28 
22,348.86 

27L00 


37,666.55 


930.00 
908.34 
22f^79 

8,915.42 

69,734.67 
2,107.35 
1,497.34 

12,211.10 

131.81 

2,191.22 

266.88 

119,029.11 

143,566.12 

12,881.68 

1,479.39 

4,9n.44 

15,259.92 

5,054.06 

2,236.50 

1,587.06 

1,402.76 

2,767.97 

20,061.60 

6,978.88 

4,247.41 

861.76 

382.06 

1,118.66 

6, 49a  37 

9,390.32 

10,642.47 

2,834.79 

443.21 

2,2ia37 

9,na41 

1,463.06 

5,394.47 

228.74 

25,ooaoo 

4,006.45 
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Table  59. — Statement  ofappropriation»for  Indian  Service  for  Jiscal  year  ended  June  30^ 
1911,  with  unexpended  halanee — Continued. 


Titles  of  approprifttJon. 


Balances  in 
Treasury  and 
bands  <H  dis- 
bursing offl- 
oen,Jnne30, 
1910. 


Tfor 

IQIL 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1911. 


Balances  In 
Treasury  and 
bands  mdis- 

nursling  Oiu- 

can,  June  30, 
1911. 


Indian  sobools— Contbioed. 

Rapid  CUy,  8.  Dak 

Water  plant 

Riverside.  Cal 

Buildings 

Salem,  Oreg 

Land 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Sbosbone  Reservation,  Wyo.. 

Tomah,  Wis 

Tnixton  Canon,  Aris 

Wahpcton,  N .  Dak 


120,000.00 


lUscellaneous: 

Advance  interest  to  Cbippewa  in  Minne- 
sota (reimbursable) 

Administration  of  affairs  of  Five  Civilised 

Tribes,  Oklaboma 

Reimbursable 

Appraisement,  dassiaoation  and  allot- 
ments- 
Pine  Ridw  Reservation,  8.  Dak  (re- 
imbursable)  

Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.  (re- 
imbursable)  

Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  Canton,  8. 

Dak 

Bridges  on  Old  Red  Lake  Agency  Road, 

across  Clearwater  River,  Minn 

Bridge,  Tanners  Crossing,  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, Ariz 

Court  costs,  etc.— 

In  suits  involving  lands  allotted  to 

Ind&uis 

In  suits  of  Indian  allottees,  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  (reimbursable) 

Counsel  for  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico  

Drainage— 

lowas  in  Nebraska 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash,  (reim- 
bursable)   

Education,  Sioux  Nation,  South  Dakota, 
Equalizing  allotments,  Chickasaw  Freed- 

men.  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Funeral  and  transportation  expenses  of 
certain  Bois  Fort  Indians,  Minnesota. . . 
Irrimtion— 

Indian  reservations 

Colorado  River  Reservation  (reinT- 


bursable)... 
Pima  Indian  1 


lands,  Arizona  (reim- 

imbursable) 

Irrigation  and  water  system.  Fort  Hall 

Reservation  (reimbursable) 

Irrintton  system— 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.  (Reim- 
bursable)   

Blackfeet  Reservation  (reimbursable) 
FlatheadReeervation  (reimbiu-sable). 
Milk  River  Reservation  (reimburo- 

able) 

Uintah  Reservation  (reimburBable). . . 
Wind  River  Diminished  Reservation, 

Wyo.  (rebnbursable) 

Judgment,  Court  of  Claims,  Choctaw  and 

Chickasaw  NatkMis 

Judgments,  Court  of  Claims.  Indians 

Judgments,  Indian  depredation  claims. . . 
"Line  riders,"  northern  Cheyenne  Res- 
ervation, Mont 

Payment  to— 

Indians    of    CdvOle    Resorvatkm, 

.     Wash.,  for  lands , 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake  Reservation.  N. 
Dak.,  for  land  known  as  Sullys 
HHI 


•1 


6,000.00 

28,037.53 
7,688.13 


2,600.00 


15,743.56 


383.71 


230.73 
111,999.75 
82,996.87 


53,063.73 
40,603.39 


98,890.44 


840,000.00 


150,850.00 
3,000.00 

104,350.00 
30,000.00 

112,200.00 
20,350.00 
58,500.00 
34,025.00 
46,450.00 
21,200.00 
25,200.00 
25,000.00 


90,000.00 

200,000.00 
30,000.00 


35,000.00 

35,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

929.00 

250,000.00 
200,000.00 

20,000.00 

300.07 

259,800.00 
50,000.00 
75,000.00 

100,000.00 


15,000.00 
200,000.00 
250,000.00 

25,000.00 
75,000.00 

75,000.00 

606,986.06 

38,403.33 
110,178.00 

1,500.00 


300,000.00 
3,120.00 


150,317.00 
22,961.26 
100,209.82 


105,172.79 
20,348.00 
56,434.43 
31,882.74 
44,646.69 
19,968.36 
22,639.12 


89,121.46 
202,509.00 


16,327.64 
9,473.83 
20,406.05 


514.50 

1,999.04 

15.00 

2,000.00 


132,507.99 
166,467.01 

12,543.26 

300.07 

245,092.53 


63,481.90 
44,636.13 


15,153.70 
144,858.58 
271,280.16 

24,502.48 
70,623.06 

103,904.67 


38,403.33 
146,364.00 

1,375.00 


645,000.00 
3,120.00 


$582.91 

18.74 

4,140.18 

30,000.00 

7,027.21 

2.00 

2,065.67 

2,142.26 

1,803.31 

1,23L64 

2,560.88 

31,000.00 


29,816.07 

5,119.18 
30,000.00 


18,672.36 

25,526.17 

29,593.06 

1,000.00 

485.60 

500.06 
9,966.00 


3,629.00 

117,402.01 
41,037.91 

7,456.74 


29,851.08 
50,000.00 
11,518.70 
55,747.58 

77.08 
167,141.17 
61,718.71 

407.62 
57,460.67 

11,606.72 

606,986.06 


62,704.44 
125.00 

«6,000.0D 
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Table  69. — Statement  o/apprppriations/or  Indian  Service  far  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
191  If  vnth  unexpended  balance — Continued. 


Titles  of  appropriatloii. 


Balaiioesin 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
oers,  June  30, 
1910. 


Appropria- 
tions for 
1911. 


Disburse- 

m^itsfor 

1011. 


in 

Treasury  and 
bands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers, June  30, 
1911. 


Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Protecting  property  interests  of  minor 

aUottees,  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Purchase  of— 

Improvements  of  Young  Doctor,  a 
Makah  Indian,  on  Waada  Island, 

Wash 

Implements,    etc.,    for   Indians   of 
Tongue  River  Reservation,  Mont. 

(reimbursable) 

Land  for  certain  Indians  in  Nevada. . 
Relief  and  civilization  of  Chippewa  in 

Minnesota  (reimbursable) 

ReUefof- 

Samuel  W.  Campbell 

Horace  C.  Dale,  admlnistretor,  etc.. 

Garland  and  Bergh 

Rasmus  K.  Hafsos 

NorbertSero 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention,  etc.,  of 

diseases  among  Indians 

Sale  of  Yakima  Reservation  in  Wash- 
ington (reimbursable) 

StTaSghtening  Duchesne  River  at  Theo- 
dore, Utah  (reimbursable) 

Suppressing  liquor  traffic  among  Indians. 
Surveying  and  allotting— 

Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  Idaho 

(reimbursable) 

Flathead  Reservation,  Mont,  (reim- 
bursable)   

Indian  reservations  (reimbursable). . . 
Surveying,  etc.,  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion, N.  Dak.  (reimbursable) 

Survey,  sale,  etc..  Siletz  Reservation, 

Oreg.  (reimbursable) 

Townsites.  Yuma  and  Colorado  River 
Reservations,  Cal.  and  Ariz,  (reimburs- 


able)... 
nds: 


per  cent 


Trust  fund. 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation 

fund 

Pine  Rid|»  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund. 
Rosebud  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund. . . 


$8,351.00 


4,942.15 
23,835.42 


190,000.00 


1,200.00 


15,000.00 
3,000.00 

150,000.00 

006.00 
2,515.00 

600.00 
2,560.00 

448.29 

40,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
80,000.00 


7,600.00 

10,000.00 
215,000.00 

100.000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 


100,000.00 
125,000.00 
125,000.00 


$80,626.33 


1,200.00 

12.435.27 
3,000.00 

143,873.44 

606.00 
2,515.00 

600.00 
2,660.00 

448.29 

29,143.82 

4,993.76 

4,836.77 
76,116.36 


7,600.00 

5,666.83 
167,048.88 

24,526.66 

226.95 

1,577.03 


$374.67 


2,664.73 
14,477.56 


10,856.18 

6.24 

163.23 
3,883.64 


9,275.32 
71,786.64 

75,473.34 

2,773.06 

3,422.97 


100,000.00 
125.000.00 
125,000.00 


Total 1,404,549.57 


10,452,911.16 


8,439,986.89      3,417,473.84 


Table  60. — Commissioner's  account  for  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

Checks,  drafts,  and  other  inBtrumenta  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  erf  the  com- 
miseioner,  are  received  in  the  office  from  time  to  time  with  bids  for  leasing  tribal  lands, 
to  pay  for  railroad  rights  of  way,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  For  all  such  receipts 
the  commissioner  renders  monthly  accounts  as  required  by  section  3622  Revised 
Statutes. 

OnhandJuly  1,  1910 $165,050.90 

Receipts  during  year 827, 359.  70 

Total $922,410.60 

Disbursed  durine  year $382, 971. 55 

Deposited  in  United  States  Treasury  during  year 609, 339. 05 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 100. 00 

Total 992,410.60 
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Tablk  6l.—-Finandal  statement  for  year  ended  June  30^  1911  {exclusive  of  individual 

Indian  moneys). 


In  Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 
July  1, 1910. 

Received 
during  year 

Total  on 
hand  and 
received. 

Disbursed 
during  year 

In  Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 
June  30, 1911. 

Corrent  and  ccmtingent  expenses. 

Folfllling  treaty  stipulations 

8iq;)ports  (gratuities) 

1254,610.86 
1,785,009.01 
145,150.31 
13,258.74 
1,166,440.40 
41,822, 6n.l9 
8,319,718.92 
7,296,968.52 

$1,097,000.47  $1,351,611.38  $1,102,889.68 
1,177,566.45     2,962,5''5.46     2,302.403.33 
707,492.85        852,643.16        710,980.41 
4993          13,806.67           8,242.57 
3,094,900.33     4,862.640.73     3,918,391.81 
6,860,156.69  48,6^,8r.88    9,381,232.56 
3,061,773.50    6,401,492.42     1,505,666.55 
8,814,336.30  16,111,304,82     6,451,560.03 

$248,721.66 

660,082.13 

141,662.75 

5,066.10 

Inciaentweirpfliistfs 

f9QlKM>l9.  . . 

949,248.92 
39,291,505.32 
4,895,825.87 
9,669,754.79 

Trust  funds  and  interest 

Mbic<>lKT|A011ff  1 

Total 

55,805,827.95 

25,422,576.52  81,228,404.47 

«26,376,446.94 

55,851,957.63 

1  Includes  Judgments  of  Court  of  Claims,  $4,006,933.39;  proceeds  of  sale  of  lands,  $3,358,366.19;  irrigation 
funds,  $4g&181i)6:  surveying  and  allotting,  $277,755.99;  payments  to  Indians  for  lands,  etc.,  $1,500,519.14; 

t  l^e  amount  disbursed  during  1911  includes  reimbursements  to  the  United  States  on  aoootmt  of  reim- 
bursable appropriations,  surplus  fund  items,  transfers  and  disbursements  for  obligations  incurred  during 
prior  years. 
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Tablb  64. — Intere$t^^>eanng  tHbal  funds  held  in  trwt  by  the  Oavemment  July  1,  1911, 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  fund. 


4  per  cent  fund  , 


Blackfeet  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cherokee  national  fUnd 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  ftmd 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  In  Oklahoma  3  per 
cent  ftmd 


Cheyenne  River  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund . 
Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  in  Iflnnesota  fund 


Choctaw: 

General  fund 

Orphan  fund 

School  fund i 

3  per  cen  t  f und 

Coeur  d'Alene  3  per  cent  fund 

Creek  general  fund 

Crow  fund 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  ftmd 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund. . 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund . 

Fort  Hall  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas  Consolidated  fund » 

Kiclcapoo  general  fund 

Klckapoos  in  Oklahoma  ftind 

Klamath  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieuz  de  Sert  Chippewa  fund . . 

Menomtnee  fund 

Menominee  log  fund 

Menominee  4  per  cent  fund 

Net  Peroes  of  Idaho  fund 

Omaha  fund 


Osage  fund. 


Osage  school  fund 

Otoe  and  Missouri  fund 

Pawnee  ftmd 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

PoDca  fund 

Potawatomi: 

Education  ftmd 

General  fund 

Mills  ftmd 

Potawatomi  of  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  fund . 
Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 

Rosebud  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Bound  Valley  general  fund 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  fund . . . 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Oklahoma 

fiind 

Seminole: 

General  fiind  ^ 

School  ftmd 


Date  of  acts, 

resolutions,  or 

treaties. 


fJune  6,1900 
iMar.  3,1901 
I  June  5, 1906 
June  28,1906 
Mar.  27,1908 
June  10,1896 
Apr     1,1880 

do 

do 

....do 

Mar.    3,1801 

June  17,1910 
/May  29,1908 
iJune  23,1910 

Apr.     1,1880 

{Jan.  14,1889 
Feb.  26,1896 
June  27,1902 

Apr.     1,1880 

do 

....do 

Mar.  1,1907 
June  21,1906 
Apr.  1,1880 
^May  27,1902 
Aug.  27,1892 
Mar.  2,1895 
June  10,1896 
June    1,1910 


June 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 


6,1900 
1,1880 
1,1902 
1,1880 


June  10,1896 
June  21,1906 
Apr.     1,1880 

do 

June  12,1890 
Mar.  28,1908 
Aug.  15,1894 
June  10,1872 
lAug.  7,1882 
July  15,18701 
May  19,18721 
June  16,18801 
Aug.  19,18901 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  15,1876 
Apr.  10,1876 
May  27,1910 
Mar.    3,1881 

Apr.  1,1880 
do 

....do 

Apr.    4,1910 

Mar.  3,1803 
/Mar.  2,1907 
IMay  30,1910 
/Oct.  1,1890« 
\Mar.  3, 1891  > 
/Mar.  3,1909 
\Apr.    4,1910 

June  10,1896 

Feb.  13,1891 


Apr. 
July 


1,1880 
1,1898 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 
ume. 


Page 


678 
1062 

213 

550 
49 

354 
70 
70 
70 
70 
1024 

533 
460 
602 

70 
642 

17 
400 

70 

70 

70 
1027 
335 

70 
249 
1034 
888 
350 
458 
672 

70 
638 

70 
328 
367 

70 

70 
146 

61 
331 
391 
341 

36 

90 
292 
344 

70 
208 

28 
442 
422 

70 
70 
70 


1230 
451 
658 

1006 
803 
289 
831 

749 

70 
668 


Amount  In 

United  States 

Treasury. 


$1,419,963.72 

2,607,082.26 

273,909.50 
61,334.47 
639,201.10 
362,821.38 
527,709.64 
774,254.45 

53,897.20 
305,199.60 
223,122.79 

4,099,606.24 


832.00 
39,710.69 
49,472.70 
390,257.92 
118,042.36 

2,472,946.15 

6,614.05 

38,885.91 

4,540.94 

100,000.00 

4,703.89 

682.43 

149,052.69 

89,115.65 

3,397.57 

148,998.51 

703.37 

153,039.38 

911,990.21 

608,922.87 

2,864.88 

I    14,928.69 

8,403,979.99 

119,911.53 
348,955.97 
399,939.47 
125,000.00 
67,071.36 

42,894.28 
49,877.66 
9,668.16 
180,758.00 
199,258.72 
1,000,000.00 
125,000.00 

1,064.34 

1,000,000.00 
20,000.00 
13,630.03 

21,099.67 

1,000,000.00 
500,000.00 


Annual  in- 
terest at  3, 4, 
and  5  per 
cent. 


$70,998. 19 

104,283.29 

10,956.38 
2,566.72 
31,960.06 
18,141.07 
26,386.48 
38,712.72 

1,616.92 
9,165.99 
11,166.14 

204,980.31 


41.60 

1,985.63 

2,473.63 

11,707.74 

3,641.27 

123,647.31 

330.70 

1,555.44 

181.64 

3,000.00 

188.16 

34.12 

7,452.63 

4,455.78 

169.88 

7,449.93 

35.17 

7,651.97 

45,599.61 

24,356.91 

142.74 

746.43 


420,199.00 

5,996.68 
17,447.80 
19,990.97 
3,750.00 
3,353.57 

2,144.71 
2,403.88 
483.41 
9,037.90 
7,970.36 
30,000.00 
3,750.00 


60,000.00 

1,000.00 

676.60 

1,054.98 

60,000.00 
25,000.00 


>  These  funds  have  been  segregated  and  are  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office  to  the  credit  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  tribes. 

s  This  ftmd  will  bear  no  interest  until  the  United  States  lias  been  reimbursed  for  the  amount  appropriated 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  approved  Oct.  1, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  668),  and  Mar.  3, 1891  (26  Stat. 
X.,  1006). 
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Table  64. — Intereat^bearxng  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Oovermtient  July  1, 

1911 — Continued . 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Date  of  acts, 

resoiutionsyor 

treaties. 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 
ume. 


Page. 


Amount  in 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Annual  in- 
terest at  3, 4, 
and  5  per 
cent. 


Seminolesin  Oklahoma  fund 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  Band  fund 

S^ieca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Senecas  of  New  York  fund 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 

Silet£  eeneral  fund 

Blouxiunds: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Flandreau 

Lower  Bruld 

Pine  Ridge 

Ponca 

Rosebud 

Standing  Rock 

Tongue  River 

Sissetonand  Wahpetonfund 

Standing  Rock  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund.. 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute  fund 

Umatilla: 

General  fund 

Sch  ool  f und 

Ute  6  per  cent  fund 

Whinebago  fund 

Yankton  bioux  fund 


Mar.  3,1009 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

Mar.  3,1909 
July  3, 1882 
Aug.  15,1804 

Mar.    2,1889 

do.. 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  3,1891 
May  29,1908 
Feb.  6,1871 
May  24,1888 


Mar. 

Aug. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Aug. 


3,1885 
5,1882 

29,1874 
3,1909 

15,1894 


806 
70 
70 
800 
149 
324 

895 
895 


895 
895 


1039 
463 
405 
157 

343 
297 
41 
798 
319 


$570,000.00 

65,734.20 

1,565.31 

118,050.00 

5,461.83 

16,877.76 

342,900.82 

155,438.02 

44.97 

66,617.06 

901,920.86 

458.00 

689,681.91 

542,219.67 

48,075.07 
603,719.36 
199,258.22 

71,571.66 

19,075.01 

261,24L30 
32,367.66 
463,649.86 
879,286.93 
306,851.60 


$28,500.00 

3,286.71 

78.27 

5,902.50 

273.01 

843.89 

17,145.04 

7,771.90 

2.25 

3,330.85 

45,096.04 

22.90 

34,484.10 

27,110.98 

2,403.75 

30,185.97 

5,977.75 

3,578.58 

953.75 

13,062.06 
1,618.38 
23,182.40 
43,964.35 
15,342.58 


Total. 


36,637,871.56 


1,746,135.00 


Changes  daring  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  in  interest-hearing  tribal  funds  held  by  the 

Government. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  fund 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent  fund 

Cherokee  School  fund , 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  3  per  cent  fund. . . 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Chippewa  and  Ctiristian  Indians'  fund 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund 

Coeurd'Alene3percentfund 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund , 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Hall  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas  consolidated  fund 

Kickapoo  in  Oklahoma  fund 

Klamath  fund 

L' Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa  fund 

Menominee  log  fund 

Menominee  4  per  cent  fund 

Omaha  fund 

Osage  fund 

Ponca  fund 

Potawatomi: 

Education  fund 

General  fund 

Mills  fund 

Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 

Rosebud  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund  (act  Mar.  2, 1907).. 

Round  Valley  general  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  oithe  Mississippi  in  Iowa  fund, 


$182,704.65 
844.62 


53,807.20 
195,510.65 


68,467.56 


424,603.47 
'"3,'973.6i 


1,000,000.00 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Oklahoma  fund . 

Seneca ,  Tonawanda  band  fund 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  hind 

SileU  general  fund 


1,370.00 


$80,636.28 


74,664.97 


1,398.35 
2,770,705.01 


4,322.18 

971.50 

1,180.46 

1.364.34 

12,331.68 

1,757.36 

44,330.12 

76.70 

384,568.61 


200,081.00 


1,060.2E 

22,337.76 
25.977.00 
5.033.  TO 
18.459.66 


19,514.32 
2,302.26 
1.207.20 

14,085.90 


1,610.85 
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Changet  during  the  year  ended  June  30^  1911,  in  iniereet-hearing  tribal  funde  held  by  the 

Oavemment—-Coiitiii}ied. 


TrOw  And  fund. 

Inoreaie. 

Deeraaoe. 

Skmxfand: 

Ch4»yeniM» RlvBT .  ...  .      .      .    ..    ............ 

$10,886.80 

Oow  Creek 

S:m 

FlandrMn .     ..... 

43.26 

Lo  wtf  Brule 

10,362.24 

PineRidffe 

402.81 

PtandlngRock.. ........ 

17,212.48 

Rfpmtnn  ^^imT  Wfthp«fm  ftmd .                                                                        

406.16 

Standing  Hock  Reservntion  8  per  cent  fand 

1100,787.64 

Uintah  and  White  RiTer  Ute  hind 

98.92 

Umatilla: 

Qeno^  fund 

27,442.01 

School  ftind . 

4,159.18 

Ute  4  p«r  cent  fimd 

1,244,  «0. 44 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund 

34,147.67 

WI»ip<^h«go  fund 

37.36 

Vflnkton  «|o^jT  hind . 

43,684.26 

Total 

2,082,146.96 
3,061,786.06 

5,063,932.01 

KAtdM^n^mm 

.  •• 

5.063,932.01 

6,083,932.01 

Interest  bearing  funde,  belonging  to  minorSf  and  held  in  trust  July  1,  1911. 


Tribe  and  fund. 

Date  of  acta. 

resolutions,  or 

treatiea. 

Stotutes  at 
large. 

Amount  in 
United 
SUtea 

Treasury. 

Annual 
interest  at 

Vol- 
ume. 

Page. 

3  and  6 
percent. 

Devils  Lake  Sioux  minors'  3  per  oent  fund 

June  21,1906 

do 

do 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
84 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

827 
327 
327 
827 
327 
327 
327 
327 
327 
327 
327 

327 
327 
327 
327 
327 

$36,821.33 
17,157.38 
87,543.58 
29,360.06 
21,062.98 

116,086.23 

66,579.24 

387.26 

5,880.20 

114.372.10 
33,828.84 

1,753.62 
687.00 
3.931.23 
8,498.62 
4,075.64 

$1,104.64 

Grande  Ronde  minors'  fund .'. 

Iowa  minors'  fund 

857.87 
4,377.18 

Kickai¥V>  minors'  hind , 

...do    

1,468.00 

do 

1,064.16 

Otoe  and  Missouri  minors'  fund 

Potawatomi  minors'  fund 

do 

do 

5,804.31 
3,328.96 

Quapaw  minors'  3  per  cent  ftmd 

do 

11.62 

RedXake  Chippewa  minors'  3  per  cent  ftmd 

Rosebud  Sioux  minors' 3  per  cent  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  minors' fund 

do 

do 

do 

176.81 
8,431.16 
1,601.44 

Sioux: 

Flandmn  minors'  ftmd 

do 

87.68 

Ponca  minors'  fUnd 

do..  . 

34.35 

8Mit*e  minors'  fund 

do 

19&JS6 

Siaseton  and  Wahpeton  minors'  fund 

Tonkawa  minors'  fund 

do 

do 

424.93 
208.78 

Total 

548,045.30 

24,253.44 

RECAPITULATION. 


Amount  in    I      Annual 
United  States  '  interest  at  3 
Treasury.     ;and  5  per  cent 


Tribal  interest-bearing  hmds '  $36,637,871.66 

Minors' interest-bearing  funds j         548.045.30 

Total !    37,185.916.86 


$1,746,135.00 
24,253.44 


I 


1,770,388.44 
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Tablb  65. — Incomes  of  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911. 


Tribe. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty  and 
agreement 
obUgatloDs. 

Gratui- 
ties. 

Indian 

moneys, 

proceeds  of 

labor,  and 

008. 

Proceeds  of 
ImmL 

Total. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Coman- 
che...  

$168,791.64 

$16.67 
6,614.05 

$590,793.16 

$759,60L47 
6,614.05 
5,000.00 
34,883.74 

Arapahoes  in  Wyoming 

Bannock          . .'  .       " 

$5,000.00 

Blackfeet 

10,966.38 
79,021.29 
41,605.73 
11,156.14 
60.18 

23,927.36 

38,131.29 

183.17 

262,424.38 

Cherokee 

149,846.21 

25,120.65 

1338,762.69 

166,996.79 
101,918.55 
612,343.21 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Ch|cka«»aw.   ... 

135,000.00 

Chippewa  and  Christian 

66.18 

Chipnewa  of  the  Mississippi 
(White  Earth)..  . 

4,000.00 
240,000.00 

6.33 

4,006.33 
1,683,521.34 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota 

345,568.34 

1,097,953.00 
49,382.66 

Chippewa  of  Red  Lake 

3,229.49 
640.92 

52,612.14 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior .. . 

7,000.00 
13,000.00 

7,640.92 

Chippewa,  Turtio  Mountain 
Band 

13,000.00 

Choctaw 

16,208.52 
2,480.95 

10,520.00 
3,000.00 

788,666.05 

1,089.10 

2,838.18 

7,466.36 

44,625.45 

156,787.95 

11,015,523.66 

121,280.52 

9,415.75 

320,396.24 

U 16, 062. 98 

215,113.35 

1,830,318.23 

Coeur  d '  Alene 

127,859.57 

Colorado  River  Indians 

12,263.93 

Colville 

327,863.00 

Creek 

123,647.30 
330.70 

284,325.73 

Crow 

6,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 
30,000.00 

330,000.00 
42,000.00 

12,000.00 
9,000.00 
20.000.00 
20,000.00 
40,000.00 

386,232.00 

D'Wamish  and  other  allied 
tribes  in  Washington 

7,000.00 

Fort  HaII  Indians. 

10.00 

30,010.00 

Tndiftna  Iq — 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

330,000.00 

California 

42,000.00 

Tntllana  of —  • 

Colville    and     Puyallup 
Agencies 

12,000.00 

Flathead  Agency 

3,001.94 
11,959.92 

9,038.90 
19,161.16 

4,316.52 

102,936.83 

113,938.77 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Berthofd  Agency 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

193.80 
3,000.00 

32,153.73 

100,000.00 

26,692.75 

4,978.36 

110,323.46 

132,038.90 

85,843.91 

Fort  Yuma  Keservation. 

9,294.88 

Grande  Ronde  Agency 

Qrande  Ronde  and  Siletz 
Agencies 

918. 47 

11,241.93 

5,000.00 
8,000.00 

6,000.00 

Klamath  Agenoy 

8,973.10 

1,122.18 

36,349.37 

200.00 

18,095.28 

Ban  Carlos  Agency 

36,349.37 

Walker  River  Reservation 

200.00 

Wind  River  Reservation, 
Wyo 

20, 24a  01 

20,240.01 
8,500.00 

Indians    on    Moapa    River, 
Walker  River,  and  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Reservations 

8,500.00 

Indians  formerly  of  Lemhi 
ilgency 

36,000.00 

36,000.00 

Iowa 

4,079.75 

4,079.75 

Jicarilla 

249.74 

249. 74 

Kansas 

7,764.08 

1,500.00 

20.22 

9,284.30 

Keshena  Indians,  Wisconsin. . 

1,043.45 
10.00 

1,043.45 

Klckapoo 

10,461.24 
36.80 

2,000.00 

12,471.24 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert, 
Chippewa,  Michigan 

36.80 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Malki 

784.59 

784.59 

MenQinlf|<Wk . 

75,189.07 

6.45 
3,000.00 

75,195.52 

Molel 

3,000.00 

Navajo 

342.40 
871.30 

342.40 

142.74 

1,014.04 

Ne«  Perce,  Joseph's  Band 

1,145.39 

1.145.39 

Nevada  Indians 

4,947.28 

4,947.28 

North  Carolina  Cherokee 

925.66 

925.66 

Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho  

99,000.00 

99,000.00 

Omaha  

3,103.60 

426,071.44 

23,448.29 

19,996.98 

22.00 

494,749.11 

821.04 

821.00 
3,973.01 

3,946.60 

Osage 

924.793.56 

Oto  and  Mi5KSOuri 

24,269.33 

Pawnee 

47,100.00 

67,096.98 

Pima 

100.50 

100.50 

Ponca 

3,373.48 
6,463.27 

8,000.00 

11,373.48 

Potawatomi: 

Kansas 

6,453.27 

Wisconsin 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

28,328.60 

1,527.44 

Looaoo 

Puyallup 

8,040.43 
27.44 

20,279.17 

Quapaw 

1,500.00 

Qulnaielt  and  Quileute 

1,666.66 

1  Carried  on  ledgers  of  TreMury  and  Indian  Offloe  aa  "Indian  moneys,  proceed* 
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Table  66. — Inoomea  of  Indian  bribes  from  aU  sourcei  for  the  fitcal  year  ended  June  SO, 

JPi/— Continued. 


.    Tribe. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty  and 
agreement 
obligations. 

Oratui- 
.  ties. 

Indian 

labor,  and 
miscellane- 
ous. 

Proceeds  of 
lands. 

Total. 

Round  Valley  Indians,  CaU- 
fornia 

11,605.96 

11,606.93 
18  068  34 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi: 
Iowa 

116,444.19 

36,365.70 

1,849.12 

$1,624.05 

oirifthoma 

36,365  70 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. . . 

1200.00 

2,049.12 
336.56 

8an  Juan,  N.  Mex 

336.55 
35.15 

Seminole: 

OVli»hnfT,n.,        .             ,    , 

103,500.00 

»  11,741.30 

115,276.45 

15,000.00 

78.26 

Florida 

$15,000.00 

78.26 
3,915.21 
5,902.50 

* 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  Band 

3,915.21 

Senecas  of  New  York 

6,000.00 

11,902.50 
120  00 

ShebiL 

120.00 

Shoshone  and  Bannock 

244.65 

1,370.00 

1,614.65 

23,224.47 

910. 19 

Shosbones  in  Wyoming 

6,000.00 

12,000.00 

6,224.47 
41.75 

SileU :....... 

868.44 

Sioux  ol^ 

DifTerent  tribes 

650,000.00 

660,000.00 

232,472.83 

9,058.31 

26,638.35 

98.40 

Cheyenne  River 

23,266.51 

9,058.31 

1,260.66 

98.40 

3,741.20 

48,857.60 
83.47 

53,193.00 

32,107.50 
2,403.76 

16,258.54 

30,770.14 

209,106.32 

Crow  Creek 

Devils  Lake. 

5,000.00 

19,368.69 

Flandmiii  ... 

Lower  BruM 

8,867.73 
125,000.00 

12,608.98 

Pine  Ridge 

173,857.60 
83  47 

Ponca 

Rosebud 

12,80L60 
12,609.77 
31,923.60 



978,639.09 
121,983.48 

1,044,633.60 
166,790.75 
34,327.36 

Standing  Rook 

Tcmguelliver 

Yankton 

15,000.00 

31,258.54 

30,770.14 
4,500.00 
10,860.47 

Sioux  of  SisseUm  and  Wahpe- 
ton 

Six  Nations  of  New  York .    . 

4,500.00 

Southern  Ute 

10,860.47 
2,883.95 

Spokane 

2,000.00 

4,883.96 

3,578.58 

203.78 

fitockbridge 

3,578.58 
203.78 

Tonkawa 

Truxton  Can<»i  Indians 

8,604.47 

175.00 

13,819.55 

16,966.56 

8,604.47 

Tule  River 

175.00 

Uintah,  etc. ,  Utes 

957.75 
64,797.71 

264,000.96 

278,778.26 

XJtes.  C^ni^erated  JBtands 

63,740.00 

125,494.27 
13,848.60 

25,445.46 
11,893.73 

Wtehita 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 
4,000.00 

8,848.60 
6,441.93 

Walla    Walla,    Cayuse,    and 
TTmatilla 

16,003.53 

Warm  Springs  Indians 

7,883.73 
80.92 
4,858.00 
3.936.26 
6,656.48 
83.15 

Westam'N^vajn  TndiaRS 

80.92 

Western  ShnfthnnA  Indians .  , 

8,000.00 

12,858.00 

wimieha»> ...   .  .   , 

43,949.96 

47,886.22 

Yakima  and  other  tribes 

6,000.00 

10,656.48 

ZnnI .     . 

83.15 

Total 

1,911,909.28 

1,177,566.45 

707,145.39 

2,061,015.21 

6,010,642.17 

11,858,278.50 

1  Carried  on  ledgers  ol  Treasury  and  Indian  Office  as  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor.'' 
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Table  66.— P^  capUa  paymerUi  made  during  Jucal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


StaUs  and  superinCflodendfls. 


CaUfomia:  Tule  Riyer . . 
Colorado:  Southern  Ute., 


Idaho: 

Fort  HaU. 
Do.... 


Total  Idaho 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas:  Klckapoo 

Michigan:  Chippewa,  Lake 
Superior. 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 


Leech  Lake. 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Nett  Lake- 


Red  Lake. 
Do.... 


Total.. 


White  Earth. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do 


Totol 

Total  Minnesota. 


Montana: 
Crow... 
Do. 


Total 

Tongue  River. 


Total  Montana., 


Nebraska: 
Omaha.. 
Do.. 

Total.. 
Santee.. 


Total  Nebraska... 
New  Mexico:  Mescalero. 


New  York . 
Do 


Total  New  York. 


North  Dakota: 
FortBerthold.. 

Do 

Do 


Total.. 


Fort  Totten. , 
Do 


Total.. 


Standing  Rock.. 
Do.: 


TotaL. 


Tribes. 


Indians 
paid. 


Mifldon 

Southern  Ute. 


Fort  Hall. 
Lemhi.... 


Sat^and  Fox 

Kickapoo 

^Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 


Chippewa 

Cass  Lake  and  Winnebigoshish  . 

Leech  Lake  Chippewa 

White  Oak  Fohit  Chippewa  . . . . 


Bois  Fort  Chippewa . 

Red  Lake  Chippewa. 
Pembina  Chippewa. . 


Cass  Lake  and  Wbmebago  (removal). . 

Gull  Lake  Chippewa 

Fond  du  Lac  (removal) 

Leech  Lake  (removal) 

Mille  Lac  Chippewa 

Mille  Lac  Chippewa  (nonremoval) .... 

Otter  Tail  Pilliger 

Pembina  Chippewa 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewa. . . 
White  Oak  Point  Chippewa  (removal). 


Crow... 
do.. 


North  Cheyenne. 


Omaha.. 
....do... 


Ponca.. 


Apache. 


Seneca 

Tonawanda  (Seneca). 


Arikara,  OrosTentre,  Mandan. 

....do 

....do 


Devirs  Lake  Sioux.. 
....do 


Sioux.. 
do.. 


160 
374 


1,311 

487 


1,798 
372 
226 

5,644 


929 


457 
826 
474 


1,767 
631 


1,415 
1,398 


2.813 


63 
401 
ill 
282 

1,045 
296 
755 
862 

2,043 
262 


5,620 


11,750 


1,774 
1,764 


3,  .OSS 
500 


737 
3 


740 
260 


1,000 
471 


2,306 
518 


2,824 


256 
403 


1,127 


979 
981 


3,421 
6 


Per 
capita. 


19.29 
20.77 


48.00 
73.00 


Amounts 
paid. 


ll,iS6.80 
7,707.09 


62,928.00 
35,55L0O 


54.77 
23.14 
19.71 
2L16 
1.74 


6.42 


6.25 
6.25 
6.25 


6.25 
6.61 


6.38 
40.70 


23.43 


6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 


6.25 


10.40 


16.00 
16.00 


16.00 
2.40 


14.32 


297.96 
240.00 


296.75 
3.87 
2.00 


220.63 
12.00 


3.25 
10.57 


10.19 
10.19 
10.18 


10.19 


3.18 
30.00 


6.00 
91.11 


98,479.00 
8,606.06 
4,455.78 

115,545  88 


5,971.97 


2,856.25 
5,162.50 
2,962.50 


10,98L25 
4,170.91 


9,027.70 
56,898.60 


65,926.30 


393.76 
2,506.25 
603.76 
1,762.50 
6,53L25 
1,850.00 
4,718.76 
2,262.50 
12,768.75 
1,637.50 


35,125.00 


122, 175. 43 


28,384.00 
28,224.00 


56,606.00 
1,200.00 


57.808.00 


218,878.74 
720.00 


219,698.74 
1,026.37 


220,625.11 
5,652.00 


7,494.50 
6,138.46 


12.632.96 


2,606.64 
4,106.67 
4,764.32 


11,479.63 


3,120.00 
29,430.00 


32,650.00 


20,526.00 
546.66 


8,427  6.16^         21,072.66 
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Tablb  66. — Fet  capita  pa^menU  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Contd. 


Tribes. 

Indians 
paid. 

Per 
capita. 

Amounts 
paid. 

North  Dakota^-Continiied. 
Turtle  Mountain . . . 

Turtle  Mountain  Chinnewa 

2,149 

110.00 

$27, 490. 00 

Total  North  Dakota . . . 

9,263 

10.00 

92,592.19 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment. 

635 
36 

784 

17.45 
9.16 
8.75 

11,084.71 

Do 

clo .* 

320.60 

Do 

.  .  .do 

6,867.84 

TotaL 

1,454 

12.57 

18,273.15 

Chey  enne  and  Arapaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho . . . 

1,126 
1,255 

17.26 
8.83 

19,417.71 

do " 

11,081.65 

Total 

2,380 
106 

12.81 
107.47 

30,499.36 

Kaw , 

Kaw 

11,392.69 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 

do 

Kiowa 

170 

1,412 

1,522 

i           13 

\         155 

52 

61 

1,292 

75 

1,459 

1,037 
1,046 

70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
25.25 
50.52 
25.26 
50.52 
50.63 
2&24 
50.52 
60.63 
26.00 
26.00 

11,900.00 

Do 

98,840.00 

Do 

do 

106,540.00 

Do 

...do 

}         8, 158. 85 

Do 

do 

69,679.48 

Do.    : 

.    ..do 

75,652.21 

Do 

Wichita  and  affiliated  bands 

25,926.00 

Do 

do 

26,150.00 

Total 

8,295 

60.98 

422,845.54 

OSIMP                          

Osase 

2,230 
2,230 
2,230 
2,230 

68.00 
117.00 

70.42 
132.49 

151,640.00 

^::::::::::::::::::: 

.r!^:::: ::::::::::::::::::.::::.... 

260,910.00 

Do 

..    ..do 

167,036.60 

Do 

do 

295,463.60 

Total 

8,920 

96.98 

865,050.20 

Oto  and  kiasouri 

Otoe 

116 
7 
11 

44.31 
94.88 
21.18 

6,037.66 

Total 

134 

46.06 

6,037.66 

Pawnee 

Pawnee 

664 
666 

37.60 
37.60 

24,966.40 

Do..              

.do 

24,976.00 

Total 

1,330 
610 

37.56 
3.86 

49,941.40 

Ponca 

Ponca 

2,348.60 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho , 

Red  Moon 

165 
161 

8.81 
17.91 

1,453.65 

Do 

. .  .^0 .*- 

2,883.51 

Total. 

326 

13.30 

4,337.16 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

flMM' 

632 
520 
582 

9.16 
8.72 
8.92 

4,873.12 
4,539.14 

Do 

"do '. 

Do 

..  ..do 

6,191.44 

Total 

1,634 

8.94 

14,603.70 

Total  Oklahoma 

25,189 

56.59        1.425. 320. 3A 

Klamath,  Paiute,  Pit  River,  and  Modoc 

'       ' 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

r         108 
\         643 

12.79 
12.78 

}         9,598.86 

Total  Owgon 

761 

12.78 

9,696.80 

Sioux 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

2,626 

1,030 

491 

18.60 
8.00 
12.00 

48,581.00 

Crow  Creek 

do 

8,240.00 

Ixywer  Brule 

Lower  Brule 

6,802.00 

Oglala  Sioux 

Fine  Ridge 

7,052 
409 

4.60 
100.37 

31,734.00 

Do , 

do 

44,730.93 

Total 

7,461 

10.25  I          76.464.93 
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Table  6Q,—Per  capita  payments  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911—Coatd. 


States  and  superlntendoncies. 

Tribes. 

IndisDS 
paid. 

Per 
capita. 

Amounts 
paid. 

South  Dakota— Continued. 
Rosebud 

Sioux 

5,176 
5,306 

$30.00 
6.00 

$156,280.00 
26,630.00 

Do 

do 

Total 

10,482 
2,068 

17.35 
4.86 

181,810.00 
10,065.49 

Siflseton 

Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 

Yankton  Sioux 

Yankton 

1,268 
1,748 
1,193 

6.66 
1.30 
6.67 

8,442.85 

Do 

do 

2,272.69 
7,838.01 

Do. 

.do 

Total 

4,209 

4.41 

18,663.45 

Total  South  Dakota.... 

28,367 

12.32 

349,596.87 

Uintah  Ute 

Utah: 

Uhitah  and  Ouray 

Do 

460 
485 
312 

21.05 
21.05 
21.06 

9,683.00 
10,209.25 

Uncompahgre  Ute 

Do 

White  Kiver  Ute 

6,667.60 

Total  Utah 

1,267 
2,229 

21.05 
600.60 

26,459.86 
1,114,600.00 

Washington:  Colville 

Colville  confederated  tribes 

Menominee 

Wisconsin: 

Keahena 

1,647 
1,642 

20.00 
10.00 

32,940.00 

Do 

...  .do •.... 

16,420.00 

Total 

3,289 

16.01 

49,360.00 

Grand  Portage 

LaPointe..         .  . 

324 
2,349 
1,324 

6.44 

.42 
11.66 

2,065.04 
986.68 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Wittenberg 

Winnebago ^ 

15,436.96 

Total  Wisoonsfai 

7,286 

9.31 

67,868.58 

Arapaho  and  Shoshone 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone 

893 
856 

3.00 
3.00 

2,679.00 
2,668.00 

Do. 

.do 

Total  Wyoming 

1,749 

3.00 

6,247.00 

Grand  total .... 

104,748 

3,746,428.34 

Table  67. — Pro  rata  shares  tribal  trust  funds  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Tribes, 

Indians 
paid. 

Prorata 
share. 

Amount 
paid. 

Kan«w:  Potawf^tomi  . 

Potawatomi 

210 
90 
106 

$264.04 
173.90 
162.38 

$63,348.40 

New  York:  New  York           

Tonawanda  (Sen^^), ...,...,  ^  -  -  r . 

16,651.00 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

Sioux 

17,212.28 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment , 

1S9 
176 

7 

364.01 
493.89 
80.32 

68.797.89 

Kiowa 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. . . 
Ponca 

86,430.75 

Ponoa                -.    .        

562.24 

Total 

371 

419.92 

156,790.88 

Klamath 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

266 
162 

280.73 
307.78 

74, 674. 18 

Umatilla 

Umatilla 

46,782.56 

Total 

418 

290.67 

121,456.74 

Sioux 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River , .  -  -  r  r 

106 
4 

102 
2 

115 

137.82 
196.20 
164.48 
134.01 
270.00 

14,606.92' 

Crow  Creek                         .... 

.  do   

784.80 

Lower  Brul6 

Lower  Brul6 

16,776.96 

Pine  Ridge.. 

Oglala  Sioux 

268.03 

ViMiVt^n 

Yankton  Sioux 

31,060.00 

Total 

329 
136 

192.97 
251.00 

63,488.70 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Uintah,  Uncompahgre,  and  White 
River  Utes. 

34,136.00 

Grand  total 

1,660 

277.76 

461,064.00 
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Tablx  ^.— Statement  of  individual  Indian  moneyi  for  Jucal  year  ended  June  30,  1911, 

On  hand  July  1,  1910;  in  hands  of  disbursing  officers. .  $2, 676, 381. 36 

In  bonded  banks  to  credit  of  individual  Indians 6, 874, 031. 09 

19, 560, 412. 45 

RBCBIPTS. 

Allotments  leased  for  fanning  and  grazing 1, 443, 962. 99 

Allotments  leased  for  mining  purposes 1,334,707.41 

Damages,  right  of  way  across  allotments 98, 599. 57 

Payments  made  on  sales  of  allotted  lands 2, 559, 376. 73 

Payments  made  on  timber  sold  on  allotted  land 786, 993. 25 

Sales  of  cattle  belonging  to  individual  Indians 79, 709. 02 

Pupils,  outing  earning  and  deposits 97, 479. 49 

Proceeds  of  trust-fund  warrants  taken  up  under  sec.  2 

of  the  act  of  Mar.  2.  1907 1, 033, 981. 44 

Interest  on  individual  deposits 272, 948. 29 

Miscellaneous  sources 174,065.02 

7,881,823.21 

Total  on  hand  and  received 17, 432, 235. 66 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Direct  to  Indians 2, 357, 286. 48 

Checks  of  Indians  approved 4, 339, 226. 23 

6,696,512.71 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911: 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers 1, 116, 182. 12 

In  bonded  banks  to  credit  of  Indians 9, 619, 540. 83 

10,735,722.95 

Total 17,432,235.66 

Table  69. —  Volume  of  business  in  Indian  warehouses,  1911. 


Freight  shipments. 

Express  shipments. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

9,625 
81,757 
25.901 
29.946 
29.960 

Pound*. 
960,045 
27.862,179 
2,934,683 
2.803,349 
2,603,156 

$273,161.04 
406,543.60 
184,1S2.54 
139,461.86 
142.534.12 

Pounds, 

6 

8 
5 

403 
128 
66 

$12  76 

St.  Louis  wfu^ouse 

2  04 

Omaha  warenouse 

44  26 

San  Francisco  warehouse 

Total 

177,189 

37,163,412     1-145.R73.  ift 

19  1           697 

69  04 

Mailed. 

Contract 

Open-mar- 
ket pur- 
chases 
made. 

Total. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

requisitions 
issued. 

New  York  warehouse 

668 
526 
61 
192 

4 

Pounds. 

1,939 

1,157 

129 

348 

12 

$1,235.76 

830.59 

66.25 

593.94 

6.60 

88 
86 
334 
115 
121 

32 

1,176 

138 

101 

61 

120 

Chicago  warehouse 

1,262 

St.  Louis  warehouse 

ii74 

216 

San  Francisco  warehousf^ 

182 

Total 

1,341 

3,585 

2,722.13  1               744 

1.508 

2,254 

Total  nomber  of  shipments 178, 549 

Total  weight i pounds..        37,167,594 

Total  Yahie $1,148,664.38 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1912. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  under  advertise- 
ments of  February  1,  May  26  and  27,  July  17,  and  August  21,  1911, 

for  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912. 

Ctassificaiion  of  supplies, 

Pa«e. 

Agricaltaral  implemente 29 

Bacon,  lard,  and  groceries 76 

Barley,  rolled 77 

Beef 78 

Blankets  and  dry  goods 5 

Bran 87 

Boots  and  shoes 10 

Coal 40 

Com 80 

Com  meal,  cracked  wheat,  etc 86 

Dry  goods 5 

Enameled  ware,  lamps,  etc 28 

Feed,  ground 87 

Flour 90 

Furniture  and  wooden  ware 60 

Glass,  oils,  and  paint 65 

Gloves  and  suspenders 8 

Groceries,  dried  fruits,  canned  goods,  etc 76 

Hu^  ware 10 

Harness,  leather,  shoe  findings,  etc 62 

Hats  and  caps 9 

Hose  goods 27 

Live  stock 85 

Medical  supplies 50 

Mutton 79 

Notions 8 

Oats «9 

Piece  goods,  clothing,  etc 4 

Salt 80 

School  books,  etc 69 

Shorts 88 

Simp 85 

Stoves,  pipe,  hollow  ware,  etc 38 

Tin  and  stamped  ware 37 

Underwear  and  hosiery 7 

Wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  etc 31 

Names  and  numbers  of  contractors. 


1.  Acme  Harvestine  Machine  Co. 

2.  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 
8.  Albrecht,  Gustave  A. 
4.  Allen,  Oscar. 

6.  Aluminum  Goods  Manufactiiring  Co. 

6.  American  Book  Co. 

7.  American  Seating  Co. 

8.  Ard,  William. 

9.  Armour  &  Co. 


10.  Art  Aseptible  Furniture  Co. 

11.  Aseptic  r rod ucts  Co. 

12.  Asmuks,  Hans. 

13.  Atlas  School  Supply  Co. 

14.  Babbitt,  David. 

1 6.  Badger  Hudson  Grain  Co. 

16.  Baker,  Benton. 

17.  Baker  A  Taylor  Co.,  The. 

18.  Barkhausen,  Henry  A. 
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19.  Barnes,  Edward. 

20.  Bamhart,  Kenneth. 

21.  Barth,  Leopold,  <fc  Son. 

22.  Bauer,  Gustav  T. 

23.  Beaton,  Alfred  J. 

24.  Beaven,  John  S. 

25.  Becker-Moore  Paint  Co.,  The. 

26.  Beebe  &  Runyan  Furniture  Co. 

27.  Bellaire  Bottle  Co. 

28.  Benda,  Frank. 

29.  Berwind  Fuel  Co.^ 

30.  Betz,  Frank  S.  Co. 

31.  Big  Bend  Milling  Co.,  The. 

32.  Blackfoot  Farmers  Milling  Co.  (Ltd.) 

33.  Blaisdell  MilUng  Co. 

34.  Blake,  Thomas  F. 

35.  Bloomingdale  Broe. 

36.  Bradley,  Milton  Co. 

37.  Bretney,  The  Harry  V.,  Co. 

38.  BrookB,  Milton  M. 

39.  Browning,  William. 

40.  Buct,  Alburtis  C. 

41.  Burr,  William  E. 

42.  Burtchell,  Samuel  W. 

43.  Campbell,  William  V. 

44.  Carnegie  Fuel  Co. 

45.  Carolina  Coal  &.  Ice  Co. 

46.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

47.  Castle,  Timothy  P. 

48.  Chatterton,  Howard  E. 

49.  Chicago  Belting  Co. 

50.  Clifford,  Henry  E. 

51.  Clinton  Woolen  Manu^turing  Co. 

52.  Clow,  James  B.  &  Sons. 

53.  Cold  Blast  Feather  Co.,  The. 

54.  Col  ton  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

55.  Columbia  Shade  Cloth  Co. 

56.  Connick,  Arthur  E. 

57.  Cook  &  Heitman. 

58.  Corder,  James  D. 

59.  Cotton,  Clinton  N. 

60.  Coulson,  Don  Carlos. 

61.  Co  wen,  Mark. 

62.  Cox,  Harry  L. 

63.  Crucible  Steel  Co. 

64.  Cudahy  Packing  Co^  The. 

65.  Cutting,  Nathaniel  H. 

66.  Dalziel-MoUer  Co. 

67.  Dana,  Leslie. 

68.  Davis,  William  F. 

69.  Dean,  Marvin  A. 

70.  Devitt,  James. 

71.  Dieson,  Albert  O. 

72.  Donahoe,  Edward  L. 

73.  Douglas,  Albert  B. 

74.  Doup,  Louis  G. 

75.  Dulany,  R.  Gordon. 

76.  Dyer,  Abraham  O. 

77.  Eames,  John  C. 

78.  Eiseman,  David. 

79.  Elting,  Howard. 

80.  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

81.  Enterprise  Paint  Manufacturing  Co. 

82.  Escondido  Lumber,   Hay  &  Grain 

Co. 

83.  Farr,  David. 

84.  FitzgibbonB,  Thomas  J. 


85.  Flanagan,  A.,  Co. 

86.  Floete  Lumber  Co 

87.  Fogle,  Le  Roy. 

88.  Frank,  Albert. 

89.  Fricke,  John  W. 

90.  Frye-Bruhn  Co. 

9 1 .  Fuller <&  Johnson  Manufacturing  Co. 

92.  Fuller,  W.  P.  <fe  Co. 

93.  Galbraith,  Bacon  &  Co.  (Inc). 

94.  Gale  Manufacturing  Co. 

95.  Gamer,  John  T. 

96.  Gibbs,  Milton  H. 

97.  Gibson,  Percy  C. 

98.  Gihnan,  Stephen  F. 

99.  Gimbel,  Louis  S. 

00.  Golding,  Warren  T. 

01.  Goldman,  Charles. 

02.  Green.  Robert  B. 

03.  Greenhut-Siegle  Cooper  Co. 

04.  Gregereon,  Gr^rs  P. 

05.  Guggenhime,  Da\dd  J. 

06.  Haarmann,  Ferdinand. 

07.  Haas,  William. 

08.  Hall,  Walter  W. 

09.  Handlan-Buck  Manufactiuing  Co. 

10.  Hanson,  George  M. 

11.  Harberg,  John  H. 

12.  Harbison  &  Gathright. 

13.  Haslam,  Fred  &.  Co. 

14.  Heath,  D.  C^  &  Co. 

15.  Henderson,  Frank  B. 

16.  Herbert,  M.  S. 

1 7.  Herman,  Joseph  M. 

18.  Hersch,  Leo. 

19.  Hess,  Eugene  C. 

20.  Hinrichs,  Edward  A. 

21.  Hockmeyer,  Vincent. 

22.  Hoel,  Frank  J. 

23.  Hoffmann-La     Roche     Chemical 

Works  The. 

24.  Holden  i'atent  Book  Cover  Co. 

25.  Holmes  Packing  &  Supply  Co. 

26.  Hooker,  H.  M.  Co. 

27.  Hopkins,  Edwin. 

28.  HorUcks  Malted  Milk  Co. 

29.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

30.  Howe  Scale  Co.,  The  (Illinois). 

31.  Ingersoll,  Walter  E. 

32.  Iten  Biscuit  Co. 

33.  Johns,  Hugh  M. 

34.  Kahlke,  WilUam  J, 

35.  Kalb,  Louis. 

36.  Kasper,  Peter  J. 

37.  KauU,  Burt  J. 

38.  Kellogg,  Harry  H. 

39.  Kendall,  Oliver  P. 

40.  Kentucky   Wagon   Manufacturing 

Co. 

41.  Kessling,  Edward. 

42.  Keyes,  Rollin  A. 

43.  Keyser,  William  H. 

44.  Kiper,  Charles. 

45.  Kleinwort,  Emil. 

46.  Klemer,  Frank  H. 

47.  Kopittke,  Henry. 

48.  Krueger  &  Bilbur. 

49.  Knimmunn,  Hairy  H. 
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160.  Kuhlmey.  Albert. 
151.  Lake,  J.  Arthur. 

162.  Lancaster,  George  W. 

163.  Lee  Glass  Andreeeen  Hardware  Co. 

164.  Leonard,  F.  B.,  <&  Co. 
166.  Levison  Bros.  &  Co. 

166.  Levy,  David  B. 

167.  Lifka,  Edward  A. 

168.  Loth,  Moritz. 

169.  Lyford,  Harry  B. 

160.  McAlester-Edwafds  Coal  Co. 

161.  McClurc,  A.  C,  A  Co. 

162.  McComb,  Harry. 

163.  McDonald,  H.  8. 

164.  McGlasson,  Oscar  B. 
166.  McKey,  William  A. 

166.  McNamara,  John  J. 

167.  MacGill,  Alexander  D. 

168.  MacMillan  Co.,  The. 

169.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

170.  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 

171.  Manhattan  Supply  Co.,  The. 

172.  Marks,  George. 

173.  Martin,  Wilton  G. 

174.  Master  Bros. 

176.  Medbury,  George  H. 

176.  Meinecke  &  Co. 

177.  Merrell  Drug  Co.,  J.  S. 

178.  MerrUl,  Charles  E.,  Co. 

179.  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co. 

180.  Michigan  Leather  Co.,  The. 

181.  Midland  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

182.  Milwaukee  Baff  Co. 

188.  Minden  Flour  Milling  Co.  (Inc.). 
184.  Mineralized  Rubber  Co. 
186.  Morgan,  Henry  A. 

186.  Morgan.  Miles  R. 

187.  Mulford,  H.  K.  Co. 

188.  Murdock,  Mathew  C. 

189.  Nason,  Orville  P. 

190.  Nathan-Dohnnann  Co. 

191.  Neiss,  JohnH. 

192.  Nelson-Jenks  Coal  Co.       " 

193.  Nevada  Packing  Co. 

194.  Newmann,  Hans. 
196.  NewmarkjMorris A. 

196.  Newton,  William. 

197.  North  Land  Coal  Co. 

198.  Novak,  Charles  J. 

199.  Nuding,  Frank  E. 

200.  Nystrom,  Albert  J. 

201.  O'^Connor,  Charles  M. 

202.  O'Donnell,  JamesJ. 

203.  Omaha  Broom  Factory. 

204.  Omaha  School  Supply  Co. 

205.  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co. 

206.  Pacific  Grocery  Co. 

207.  Peckham,  Little  &  Co. 

208.  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  The. 

209.  Phoenix  Wood  &  Coal  Co. 

210.  Pick,  Albert  &  Co. 

211.  Pickens,  Charles  H. 

212.  Pippey,  William  F. 

213.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  of  Minnesota. 

214.  Porter,  James  N. 

215.  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co.,  The. 


216.  Powers  -  Weigh  tman  -  Rosengarten 

Co. 

217.  Puget  Sound   Flouring  Mills  Co., 

218.  Puterbaueh,  Jay  G. 

219.  Quealy,  Patrick  J. 

220.  Reed,  Joseph  C. 

221.  Reid,  Murdoch  A  Co. 

222.  Rockwell,  James  A. 
222).  Rosenberg  Bros.  <&  Co. 

223.  Ross,  Ed.  T. 

224.  Rothleutner,  Frank. 
226.  Rothschild,  John. 

226.  Samoa  Mercantile  Co. 

227.  Sanders,  Frank  L. 

228.  Schafer,  Herman  K. 

229.  Schilling,  Anton. 

230.  Schrank,  Martin. 

231.  Schuster,  Sieraiund  J. 

232.  Seabury  &  Johnson. 

233.  Searing,  Charles  H. 

234.  Sessions,  Edward  P. 

235.  Seymour,  C.  Bimey. 

236.  Sherburne,  Joseph  H. 

237.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  The. 

238.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

239.  Singer,  Stephen. 

240.  Skooe,NibJ. 

241.  Smith,  Arthur  F. 

242.  Smith,  Dermison  B.,  jr. 

243.  Smith  &  Stever. 

244.  Snellenbei^,  Joseph  N. 

245.  Solomon's  Sons  Neckwear  Co.,  S.  H. 

246.  Spear,  Willis  M. 

247.  Stadsvold,  Sever  S. 

248.  Standard  Biscuit  Co. 

249.  Standard    Crayon    Manufacturing 

Co.,  The. 

250.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

251.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Nebraska). 
262.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (San  Francisco). 

253.  Steele-Wedeles  Co. 

254.  Steusloff  Bros. 
256.  Stever  &  Ross. 
256.  St.  Louis  Cordage  Co. 

267.  Studebaker  Corporation,  The. 
258.  Stumpf,  Anthony  J. 
269.  Sunderland  Machinery  &  Supply 
Co. 

260.  Susskind,  Joseph  N. 

261.  Swalley,  Thomas  Z. 

262.  Swart^,  Arthur  J. 

263.  Swift  A  Co. 

264.  Syndicate  Trading  Co. 
266.  Tacoma  Meat  Co. 

266.  Tarr,  Nathan  W. 

267.  Tay.  George  H.,Co. 

268.  Taylor,  Hollinshead  W. 

269.  Thompson,  Archie. 

270.  Thompson  <fe  Washburn. 

271.  Townsend,  Edward  B. 

272.  Troy    Laundry    Machinery     Co. 

(ttd.). 

273.  Tuthill  Spring  Co. 

274.  Tuttle,  William  O. 

275.  Valley  Flour  Mills,  The. 
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276.  Vernal  Milling  db  Light  Co.,  The. 

277.  Wait,  Walter Ife. 

278.  Walker,  William  I. 

279.  Wanamaker,  John,  New  York. 

280.  WeUer,  Charles  F. 

281.  Westermann.  William  H. 

282.  Western  Coal  db  Mining  Co. 

283.  Whetton,  Arthur  J. 

284.  Whiteside,  Henry  C. 

285.  Whiteside,  Nathaniel  H. 

286.  Wilder,  George  S. 


287.  Wilhelm,  Charlee  M. 

288.  Williams,  Christ. 

289.  Williams,  N.  A.,  Co. 

290.  Wilson,  Francis  J. 

291.  Windt,  Morris. 

292.  Wirt,  Emmet. 

293.  Wright,  Perley  N. 

294.  Wyeth  db  Bro.,  John  (Inc.). 

295.  Yates,  Charles  M.,  jr. 

296.  Zelle,  Charles  E. 

297.  Zemlicka,  Frank  C. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911  y  for  clothing ,  dry  goods,  hard" 

ware,  etc, 

PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
tno* 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


3,485  yards. 
783  yards.., 
665  yards... 

2,365 

3,«66 

1,785 

3,491  pairs. 

2,066  pairs. 
8,217  pairs. 
4,427  pairs. 

830 

740 

63 

69 

577 

670 

64  pairs 

61  pairs 

670  pairs... 
669  pairs... 

586 

607 

1,053 

1,066 

1,621 

2,031 

465 

1,026 

780  pairs... 
1,1(B  pairs. 

250  pairs... 
148  pairs... 


1.368  pairs.. 
1,920  pairs.. 


483  pairs... 
1,1^  pairs.. 


Piece  goods: 

Cassimere,  all  wool,  navy  blue- 
Winter  weigit 

Sommer  weight 

Corduroy 

Corduroy  clothing: 
Coats- 
Double-breasted,  sizes  24|  to  28} 

Btngle-breasted— 

Bites  29  to  a-i 

Sires  36  to  44 

Trousers- 
Knee,  25  to  28  waist 

IxmK— 

24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  20  inseam 

27l  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam , 

33  to  42  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 

White  duck  clothing: 

Coats,  sises  28  to  44  chest  measure 

Aprons 

Police  uniforms  (sizes  as  may  be  required): 
Coats,  men's,  officers'— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight , 

Coate,  men's,  privates'— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  men's,  oflScers'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  men's,  privates'— 

W  in  ter  weigh  t 

Summer  weight 

Waistcoats,  men's,  offioeiB'  and  privates'— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Uniforms— navy-blue  cassimere: 
Coats,  uniform,  shigle-breasted— 
Sizes  241  to  28)  chest  measure- 
Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight , 

Sizes  29  to  36  chest  measure- 
Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  36  to  44  chest  measure- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  uniform-" 

Knee,  25  to  28  waist  (ages  6  to  12>— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Long,  24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam 
(acn8  6tol2>- 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

274  to  32  waist,  27  to  83  faiseam  (ages  13 
to  19)— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

83  to  42  waist,  31  to  84  hiseam- 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  woght 


61 
61 
121 


168 

158 
158 

168 

155 
158 
158 

35 
244 


244 
279 


244 
279 


279 
279 


244 
244 


244 
244 


244 

61 


279 
244 


244 

61 


244 
244 


$1.81 
1.49 
.36 


1.87 

2.40 
3.10 

.67 

L07 
1.46 
1.76 


.20 


6.96 
6.44 


6.82 
6.23 


3.83 
3.18 


3.61 
2.96 


1.27 
1.19 


3.25 
2.89 


4.66 
4.20 


6.54 
4.99 


1.64 
1.44 


2.47 
2.14 


3.34 
3.00 


3.91 


CUnton,  Mich. 

Do. 
New  York. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

# 

Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Da 
Do. 


Da 
Da 


Da 


3.60  Da 
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CorUracU  awarded  under  odverHsemerU  of  Feb,  i,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc. — Continued. 

PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHINO,  ETC.-Contlnued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
titu> 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


4,067  pairs..  . 
9.003  pairs... 
7,122  pairs... 

W2 

3,356 

14,444 

11,000 

4,773 

8,000 

3,820  yards.. 

1,040  yards.. 
866  yards.... 
1.314  yards.. 

200docen 

650  yards.... 

22  gross 

7gro«s 

213  gross 

66  gross 

120  gross 

64  gross 

741  gross 

523  gross.. . ., 
162  (l-ponnd 

spook). 
810  ounces... 


Uniforms— navT-blue  cassimere— Continued. 
Overalls,  with  bib,  denim— 

24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam 

27|  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

83  to  42  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 

Jumpers,  denim — 

Boys',  sises  12  to  14^ 

Men's,  sizes  16  to  18 

Shirts  (standard  sample,  assorted  sizes)— 
Chambray — 

Boys',  11  to  14i  inches 

Men's,  15  to  18  inches 

Fancy  flannel- 
Boys',  11  to  14^  inches 

Men's,  15  to  18  inches 

Tailors'  trimmhigs: 

Sateen,  blaclc  or  Italian  cloth.  32  inches  wide, 
for  body  linings  of  tmlform  coats. 

Drilling,  or  corset  Jeans,  slate,  27-28 

Haircloth,  16  inches  wide 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached,  22  inches  wide 

Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

Wigan,  blaclc 

Buttons- 
Black,  vegetable  ivory- 
Overcoat,  40-line 

Overcoat,  60-Iine 

Coat,  30-line 

Vest 

Bronze,  Indian  Service- 
Coat,  30-line 

Vest,  24-ltae 

Metal  - 

Trousers,  suspender 

Trousers,  fly 

Tissue,  rubber,  tailors' 

Twist,   buttonhole,   silk,    No.   8,   2-ounce 
spools.,  standard  make. 


285 


78 
78 

270 

285 
279 
103 
20 
279 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
285 

20 


10.32 
.52 
.62 

.395 

.47 


.30 
.34 

.471 
.67 


.1519 


.1391 
.102 
.176 
.06 


U.70 
13.20 
1.75 
».65 

SI.  225 
.645 

.067 
.06 
.97 

».63 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 
New  York. 


Do. 
Icago, 
wYo 


Chl( 

New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


DRY  GOODS. 


868. 

Blankets,  wool,  single: 

Indigo  blue,  54  by  84  hiches.  to  weigh  not 

less  than  4i  to  4}  pounds  each.    (For 

single  beds.) 
Indigo  blue,  68  by  84  taches,  to  weigh  not 

less  than  5|  to  5i  pounds  each.    (For 

double  beds.) 
Scarlet,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  4i  to  4}  pounds  each.    (For  single 

beds.) 
Scarlet,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  5i  to  6}  pounds  each.    (For  double 

beds.) 
White,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  4^  to  4}  pounds  each.    (For  single 

beds.) 
White,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  5i  to  6}  pounds  each.    (For  double 

beds.) 
Blankets,  all  cotton,  no  wool  in,  single: 

68  by  84  inches,  ta  weigh  not  less  than  3J 

potmds.    (For  double  beds.)— 
Tan 

212 
212 
212 
212 
212 
212 

212 
212 

212 
212 

«I0.665 
«.665 
«.666 
«.665 
<.665 
«.665 

•1.41 
•1.41 

•1.24 
•1.24 

(Chicago. 
Do 

477 

025 

Do 

714 

Do 

182 

Do 

135 

Do 

358 

New  York. 

654 

Oray 

Do 

882 

Blankets,  all  cotton,  no  wool  In,  single: 

64  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3 
pounds.    (For  single  beds.)— 
Tan 

Do 

806 

Gray 

Do. 

■Carded. 
•  36-Une. 


'  Per  l^unce  spool. 
*  Per  pound,  in  cases. 


•  Wrapped,  delivered  in  cases. 
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ConbracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc. — Continued. 


DRY  GOODS— Oontinned. 


W7 

661 

I,4fi0  yards.. 

9,040  yardB.. 

4,900  yardB.. 

1,690  yards.. 
49,735  yards. 


8,975  yards.. 
2,990  yards.. 

5310  yards.. 

646  yards 

76,000  yards. 

46,670  yards. 
13,240  yards. 

580  pieces... 

12,160  yards. 

33,800  yards. 
4,755  yards.. 


25,100  yards. . 
14.470  yards. 
2,265  yards. . , 

9,190  yards... 
89,000  yards.. 

36,930  yards. . 
8,800  yards... 
42,870  yards., 
21,060  yards. . 
26,950  yards. . 

8.443  yards.., 
19,000  yards.. 


6,350  yards. 
1^  yards. 

6.670  yards. 
1,750  yards. 
2,070  yards. 
390  yards... 

90  yards 

105  yards... 

10  yards 

92  yards 


2,493. 
905... 
773... 
215... 
53.... 


3 

43 

2,160  pounds 
578 


\>UUUMULnUAC9,    WXUMJ. 

Single 

Double , 

BedticUng,  blue  and  white  stripe,  6-ounce 

Calico: 

Indigo , 

Shirting , 

OUred 

Crash,  linen,  18-inoh,  brown,  washed;  no  colored 

border;  about  llfcent  grade. 
Denim: 

Indigo  blue,  8-ounce,  standard 

Art,  green  (for  table  and  couch  covers) 


Domett  flannel,  30  or  32  inch 

Flannel,  red,  twilled , 

Oingham,  warranted  fast  colors,  good  and  heavy 

quality,  staple  styles,  6  by  6,  blue. 

Hickory  uiirtlng,  fast  colors 

Linen,  table.  62-inch,  cream  damask,  about 

55-cent  grade. 
Mosquito  net  or  bar,  blue,  white,  and  green  (8 

yards  to  the  piece). 
Muslin,  white,  48  by  48  in  the  gray;  36-inch, 

bleached,  shrunk  finish. 

Outing  flannel,  fancy 

Panama,  dress,  gray,  54-inch 

Percale,  80  by  84  count: 

Indigo  dye , 

White-and-black 

Pl^id,  glass  toweling,  all  linen,  18  to  20  inches 

wide,  about  llH^nt  grade. 
Panama  cloth,  dark  blue,  54-inch,  all  wool , 

Seersucker,  assorted  patterns,  blue.  Cast  colors. . 

Sheeting,  brown,  heavy,  standard: 

4/4,  48  by  48,  weight  2.85 

4/4,  64  by  68,  weght  3.50 

6/4 

9/4 

Shirthig  (sheethig),  4/4,  bleached,  84  by  80, 

Silesia,  black  and  slate,  36  inches  wide 

White  crossbar  (for  aprons),  27-inch,  about 

7^-oeD.t  grade,  assorted  patterns. 
Oilcloth,  table,  5/4: 

White 

Veined 

Opaque,  for  window  shades,  assorted  colors: 

36  inches  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wide :. . , 

54  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Window-shade  rollers,  with  fixtures,  complete: 

36  inches  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  Inches  wide 

54  Inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Cotton  bats,  tall  net  weight 

Fascinators,  woolen,  assorted  colors 


106 

ia971 

244 

LIO 

20 

.1164 

78 

.0475 

/178 
V87 

.046 

.046 

78 

.046 

20 

.1164 

20 

.1237 

78 

.15 

/»78 
\«20 

.06 

.06 

78 

.335 

20 

.06375 

20 

.0946 

20 

.4624 

87 

.61 

20 

.0946 

78 

.07625 

146 

.46875 

77 

.09225 

77 

.09225 

78 

.115 

20 

.60 

/»78 
V285 

.0605 

.0694 

20 

.06 

77 

.0686 

20 

.13 

20 

.19 

20 

.06 

78 

.09625 

20 

.07376 

20 

.14 

20 

.14 

55 

.1128 

55 

.1128 

55 

.164 

55 

.164 

65 

.185 

55 

.215 

55 

.308 

55 

.359 

65 

.062 

65 

.062 

65 

.062 

55 

.085 

65 

.065 

55 

.17 

55 

.20 

55 

.40 

285 

.13 

20 

.27331 

»  Awarded  1,860  yards. 
« Awarded  3,130  yards. 


s  Awarded  4,210  yards. 
*  Awarded  1,600  yards. 


Now  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Cliicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  of 
Omaha. 

New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Cliicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

•  Awarded  12,750  yards. 

•  Awarded  26,250  yards. 
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CoTUracU  awarded  under  odverHsemerU  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  dothingf  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc, — Continued. 


DRY  QOODB-Omtinoed. 


Awards. 


2,006  dozen. . 
1,900  dozen.. 

294  doz.  prs. 
179  doz.  prs. 
202  doz.  prs. 

1,350 


3,250. 


ArticlBfl. 


HandkeichieliB,  hemstitdied,  plain  white,  Unen: 

Men's,  18  inches  square , 

Ladies' ,  14  inches  square 

Mittens,  woolen,  assorted  sizes: 

Boys*  mixed  gray 

Girl's,  plain  colors 

Misses'  and  women's,  plain  colors 

Shawls,  dark-colored  plaid: 

Single,  about  8/4 

Double,  about  16/4 

Skirts,  balmoral,  wool,  woven,  gray  only 


No. 
of 

COfl- 

trao* 
tor. 


78 
78 

285 
285 
285 

103 
103 

78 


Unit 
price. 


110.875 
i.GO 

L97 

1.85 
L87 

1.713 

3.426 

.725 


Pofait  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 


OK44 

mer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  ]^  to  44. 
Drawers,  men's,  balbriggan.  light,  for  summer 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  02  to  40. 
Understiirts,  men's,  merino,  or  heavy  cotton 

ribbed,  for  winter  wear, assorted  sizes,  32  to  44. 
Drawers,  men's,  merino,  or  heavy  cotton  ribbed, 

for  whiter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  40. 
Undershirts,  bovs',  balbriggan,  light,  for  summer 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  32. 
Drawers,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for  summer 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  32. 
Undershirts,  boys',  merino,  or  heavy  cotton 

ribbed,  for  whiter  wear,  assorted  shws,  24  to  32. 
Drawers,  boys',  merino,  or  heavy  cotton  ribbed, 

for  whiter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  32, 
Union  suits: 

For  small  boys,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  28— 
For  summer  wear 

78 
78 
78 
78 
20 
20 
87 
87 

78 
20 

78 
78 

20 

20 
20 

20 

20 
20 

78 

19 
2S5 

78 

78 
78 

78 
78 

78 

|0.34i 
.341 
.33i 
.33§ 
.17 
.17 

(«) 

(*) 

.30 
(•) 

.34§ 
.355 

.33 

.33 

1.90 
.89 
LOO 

.65 
.725 

L95 

2.00 
2.00 

1.90 
1.775 

.41 

St.  Louis. 

9,842  pairs.... 
8.288 

Do. 
Do. 

8,076  pairs.... 
6J937 

Do. 
Chicago. 

6;315  pairs.... 
6^360 

Do. 
Do. 

3978 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

3^1  .  .     .. 

For  winter  wear 

Chicago. 

7.266 

Women's,  ribbed,  knit,  32  to  38  bust  meas- 
lire— 
Ix>w  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 

neck. 
For  winter  wear 

St.  Louis. 

sJbi 

Do. 

10,960 

3,308 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Misses',  knH,  ribbed,  24  to  30  bust  measure- 
Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 

neck. 
For  winter  wear 

ajw2 

Do. 

7.768 

Do. 

470 doz.  prs.. 
1,087  doz.  prs. 
1,224  doz.  prs. 

604 doz.  prs-. 
938  doz.  prs.. 

1,218  doz.  prs. 

998 doz.  prs.. 
1,460  doz.  prs. 

1.035  doz.  prs. 
785 doz.  prs.. 

3,363  doz.  prs. 

Hall^hose: 

Men's,  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Woolen,  sizes  lO^lli 

Do. 

Heavy  cotton,  sues,  9i-lli 

Do. 

Cotton,  medium  weight,  sizes  9^-11^ 

Boys',  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Cotton,  sizes  9-10 

St,  Louis. 
New  York. 

Heavv  cotton,  sizes  8. 9.  and  10 

Chteago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Hose: 

Boys',  heavy  cotton,  ribbed,  black,  sizes  7-9, 

in  whole  and  half  sizes. 
Women's,  sizes  9-10,  hi  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Heavy  cotton,  black 

Cotton,  black,  regular  made,  good  qual- 
ity, fast  dye. 
Misses',  sizes  6i-8i>  ^  v^ole  and  half  sizes- 
Heavy  cotton,  black 

Do. 
Do. 

Cotton,  black,  regular  made,  good  qual- 
ity, fast  dye. 
Stockhig  feet,  sizes  6^-10,  hi  whole  and  half  sizes. 

Do. 
Do. 

1  In  bundles. 

1  Size  24, 10.15;  size  26, 10.175;  size  28, 10.20;  size  30, 10.225;  size  32, 10.25. 

«  Size  24, 10.28;  size  26, 10.30;  size  28, 10.32. 

« Size  24, 10.16;  size  26, 10.17;  size  28, 10.18;  size  30, 10.19. 
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CorUraeU  avHxrded  under  advertiaemmt  of  Feb.  ly  1911  ^  for  clothing ^  dry  goods^  hard- 
ware, etc. — Continued. 


Awards. 


OLOVBS  AND  SUSPENDERS. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,150  pairs.. 
729  pairs... 
1.726  pairs.. 
1,336  pairs.  . 

2,541  pairs.. 
3,860  pairs.. 


7,778  pairs.. 
8,171  pairs.. 


Gloves,  buck  or  horsehide,  No.  1,  standard 
quality: 

Boys',  wool-lined 

Boys',  unlined,  outside  seam 

Men's,  wool-lined 

Men's,  unlined,  outside  seam 

O  loves,  canvas: 

Boys' 

Men's 

Suspenders: 

Mohair,  leather  or  cord  ends,  solid  nickeled- 
brass  trimmings- 
Boys',  about  U-cent  value,  28-inch 

Men's,  about  16-oent  value,  36-inch 


285 
245 


I0.35A 
.33i 
.59 
.661 

».71 
1.725 


.11 
.155 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 


NOTIONS. 


1,150  yards... 
2,800  yards... 
1,025  yards... 

5,500  yards... 
4,050  yards... 
5,280  yards... 

311  dozen 


1,092  dozen. 


367  gross. 
761  gross. 


1,016  gross. 

925  gross.., 
858  gross... 
614  « 
8,» 


1,041  dozen. . . 


960  dozen 

1,432  dozen. . 

1,020  dozen. . 

1,550  doz.spls. 
225doz.  spls.. 
274  doz.spls.. 


720  gross.. 
58gross... 
427  dozen.. 


216gross 

1,2^  gross... 

995  hundred.. 
1,006  hundred 
782  hundred.. 
383  hundred.. 
52,890  rolls.. 


Braid: 

Dress,  worsted,  black— 

i-lnch 

|-!nch 

I-inch 

Dress,  white— 

4-lnch 

1-inch 

Braid,  cardinal,  worsted,  i-inch 

Brushes: 

Hair,  pure  bristles,  8  rows,  securely  copper- 
wired,  or  cemented,  in  wood  block,  sub- 
stantially backed. 
Tooth,  pure  bristles,  4  rows,  securely  drawn 
or  cemented. 
Buttons,  dress: 

Vegetable  Ivory,  26-line 

Smoked  pearl,  plain,  24-llne 

Buttons,  shirt,  bone: 

18-line 

20.line 

Buttons,  domestic,  pearl: 

Shirt,  16-line 

Dress.  24-line 

Buttons,  bone,  28-line 

Collars,  military,  white  rubber  or  celluloid  (for 
boys^  imiform  coats),  assorted  sizes,  from  12 
to  17  inches. 
Clamps,  for  fastening  rubber  or  celluloid  collars 

to  uniform  coats. 
Combs,  coarse: 

Boys',  pocket,  raw  horn  or  aluminum 

Strong,  dressing,  raw  bom  or  aluminum, 
with  metal  back. 

Combs,  fine,  aluminum 

Cotton,  darning.  No.  2,  &-ply: 

Black,  fast  color 

White 

Gray 

Hooks  and  eyes: 

Brass,  white  and  black,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4 

Trousers,  brass. 

Indelible  ink 

Laces,  shoe: 

Leather,  36-inch 

Tubular,  4/4,  black,  extra  heavy 

Needles,  Sharps: 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7. 


Needles,  daminir,  small  size 

Paper,  toilet,  roUs  of  1,000  sheets,  4|  by  5|  inches. 


35 
35 
35 

10.0143 
.0192 
.0241 

35 
35 
35 

.0153 
.0209 
.0153 

285 

1.62 

280 

.75 

254 

254 

.61 
.48 

20 
20 

.1120 
«.1275 

20 
20 
20 
20 

».327 

•  .428 

4.168 

.104 

279 

.10 

5 
5 

.255 
.66 

5 

.75 

35 
35 
35 

.177 
.177 
.177 

35 
285 
285 

.076 

.18 

.61 

20 
20 

1.44 
.355 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

.055 

.055 

.055 

.12 

.0383 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chk»go. 
Omaha. 


New  York. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


>  Per  doien  pain. 


•  SMlne. 


•  Cwded. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

«37-Un8. 
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Contracts  awcaxkd  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard' 

ware,  etc. — Continued. 


NOTIONS-Conttniwd. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


266  packs... 
478  packs... 
266  packs... 

162  dozen... 
396  dozen... 
742  pounds. 

248  gross... 
416  gross... 
346  gross... 


13,300  yards. 
10,560  yards. 
302 


222dos.spls.. 
651dos.  spls.. 
8,182  dox.spls. 

116  dozen 


605  dot.  pes 
367  doz.  x>cs 
840  dos.  pes 
434  doz.  pes 


146  yards... 
2,745  yards . 
^15,276  yards 


474  dozen. 
67  dozen... 


41  doz.  spls. . 
70  dos.  spls.. 
37  doz.  spls.. 
381  pounds. . 


Pins,  brass,  standard  brand,  360  pins  to  tbe 
paper: 

No.  2. 

M.C 

8.C 

Pins,  liat,  girls',  steel,  black  heads: 

64-lnch 

7}-inch 

Pins,  hair,  crinkled,  wire,  3  sizes 

Pins,  safety,  brass: 

1-inch 

It-Inch 

2-inch 

Ribbon,  all  sUk,  taffeta,  white,  black,  cardinal, 
navy,  and  light  blue: 

3-mch 

4-inch 

Scissors,  buttonhole 

Silk,  sewing,  standard  make,  No.  A,  50-yard 
spools: 

Cardinal 

Black 

Spool  cotton,  best  of  standard  &coid,  Nos.  20  to 

100,  white  and  black,  200  yds.  to  the  spool. 
Tape  measures,  medium,  sateen,  folded  and 

stitched. 
Tape,  white,  cotton: 

|-inch 

i-inch 

i-inch 

|-inch 

Tape,  elastic,  black: 

•A-inch 

i-inch 

i-inch : 

Thimbles,  steel: 

Closed 

Open 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make.  200  yds.  to  the 
spool,  dark  blue  and  unbleached,  as  required: 

No.  30 

No.  35 

No.  40 

Twine,  sack 


285 
285 


285 
285 

285 
20 


ta5&44 
.4556 
.3060 

.0225 

.06 

.07 

.18 
.21 
.26 


.066 
.101 
.13 


.30 
.30 
.325 


Chkago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.20 


.051 
.061 
.082 
.102 

13.76 
14.80 
»6.75 

.11 
.11 


.8057 
.8057 
.8057 
.09 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.LouJa. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 


2,172 
1,261 
6,531 
3,118 

4,661 
3,734 
876.. 

2,031 


Caps: 

With  ear  covers,  corduroy,  assorted  siies— 

Boys' 

Men's 

Military,  navy  blue,  sizes  6  to  7| 

Cloth,  tam-o'-shanter,    wired,    dark   color, 
assorted  sizes,  for  large  and  small  girls. 
Hats: 

Military,  tan  color,  assorted  sises— 

Boys' 

Men's,  staple  shape 

Men's,  police,  military,  tan  oolor,  assorted 
sizes. 
Stocking  caps  or  Canadian  toques,  for  small  boys 
and  girls. 


175 

10.36 

175 

.37 

260 

.51 

103 

.472 

43 

.70 

43 

.72 

43 

.91 

20 

.155 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chteago. 


*■  Per  gross  yards. 
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CoTiJbracU  awarded  uruier  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  191  ly  for  elotking,  dry  goods ^  hard- 

ware,  etc, — Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Awards. 


Artktes. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

oon- 

trao- 

prioe. 

tor. 

279 

$2.91 

279 

1.64 

103 

1.098 

99 

1.49 

99 

1.64 

99 

.55 

103 

.36 

103 

.425 

131 

.60 

117 

1.02 

117 

L185 

117 

1.325 

296 

1.576 

296 

.66 

«284 

.88 

»296 

.87 

4284 

1.01 

6296 

1.01 

296 

1.24 

Point  of  delivery. 


676  pairs. 


1,334  pairs. 
601  pairs... 

883  pairs... 
1,048  pairs. 

606  pairs.., 
461  pairs... 

923  pairs... 
274  pairs... 


1,034  x>airs.. 
5,905pairs.. 
13^77  pairs. 
8,220  i>airs.. 
136  pairs... 

1,900  pairs.. 

8,642  pairs.. 
12,690  pairs. 


Boots,  rubber,  assorted  sizes,  6  to  13.. . 
Overshoes: 

Arctics,  4  buckles,  assorted  sizes— 

Bojrs',  sizes  1  to  6 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Rubber,  "storm,"  assorted  sizes- 
Boys',  sizes  1  to  6 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Shoes,  good  quality: 

Little  gents',  sizes  9  to  12 

Youths',  sizes  12J  to  2 

Boys',  sizes  2}  to  5^ 

Men's,  sizes  6  to  13 

Children's,  sizes  5  to  8 

Children's,  sizes  8i  to  11 J 

Misses',  sizes  12  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  2i  to  8 


New  York. 


Do. 
New    York,    Chicago, 

St  Louis. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
New    York,    Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

(»). 
(0. 

St.  Louis,  Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  Chicago. 

Do. 


HARDWARE. 


10. 
6.. 
2.. 


12. 
16. 
13. 
3.. 
20. 


168  dozen 


1,265  pounds. 


17. 
39. 


137  feet... 
640  feet... 
760  feet... 
1,700  feet. 
230  feet... 
1,176  feet. 
376  feet... 
1,640  feet. 
60  feet.... 
270  feet... 
608  feet... 


190  feet.. 
425  feet.. 
790  feet.. 


Adzes,  c.  s.,  house  carpenter's,  4^inch  cut, 

square  head. 
Anvils,  wrought  iron,  steel  face: 

100-pound,  per  pound 

140-pound,  per  i>ound 

200-pound ,  per  pound 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 

1-hich 

IJ-lnch 

IJ-inch 

2-inch 

Augers,  c.  s.,  hollow,  adjustable,  to  cut  i  to  1 

inch. 
Axes,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel: 

Yankee  pattern,  assorted,  3)  to  4}  pounds. . . 

Hunter's,  handled,  No.  2 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  38-inch,  standard 

Bells: 

Cow,  No.  2,  wrought 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished,  extra  heavy 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging: 

To  weigh  240  to  260  pounds 

To  weigh  300  to  350  pounds 

Belting,  leather,  single: 

1-lnch 

l*-lnch 

if-lnch 

2Hnch!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!]!!!!!! 

3-tach 

3J-hich 

4-inch 

4i-inch 

6-inch 

6-Inch 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply: 

3-hich 

4-inch 

6-inch 


220 

10.69 

159 

.089 

159 

.080 

159 

.089 

159 

.19 

150 

.2425 

150 

.316 

159 

.43 

159 

.36 

201 

3.46 

220 

.27 

283 

.0575 

150 

6.70 

220 

.158 

220 

.467 

150 

10.00 

150 

16.00 

109 

.0487 

109 

.0735 

109 

.0855 

109 

.0975 

109 

.1316 

109 

.1575 

109 

.185 

109 

.21 

49 

.243 

49 

.27 

250 

.322 

260 

.0675 

259 

.09 

259 

.136 

»  Delivered  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
s  Awarded  950  pairs. 
•  Awarded  060  pairs. 


Freight  paid  to  Cliioago,  HI. 


St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


«  Awarded  4,321  pairs. 
•  Awarded  4,321  pairs. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Feb,  1^  1911  ^  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc, — Continued. 


HARDWARB-<k)ntlnaed. 


Awards. 


Artkdes. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


05  feet., 
75  feet... 
20  feet... 
86 


Iftdosen.. 
20  doien.. 
14  docen. . 
Sdosen... 
lOdoien.. 
7^  docen. 
7Adoten. 
6aosen... 
13  dosen.. 
6Adosen. 
9  dozen... 
8A  docen. 
23  docen.. 
29 


<MXX).. 
8,450.. 
10350. 
9,060.. 
9/KX).. 
6,400.. 
6,250.. 
6,250.. 
6,520.. 
7,400.. 
8,100.. 
6475.. 
5,700.. 
5^.. 
4,400.. 
8,000.. 
8,800.. 

lAxn.. 

2,750.. 
1,060.. 

US'.:: 

2,860.. 


84doien... 
7docen.... 


8,825. 
4,660. 
5,400., 
4,660., 
8,900. 
8,000., 
8450. 
4,800. 
5,260. 
ijKO. 
5,500., 
8375. 
4,700. 
2300. 
2375. 
4,400. 
3360. 
4360. 
2360. 
8300. 

i,jn6. 

2300. 
1^. 


Belting,  rubber,  4-pIy: 

g-lncli 1 

10-Inch 

12-inoh 

Beyeb,  sliding  T,  10-inoh,  metal  handle 

Bits,  anger,  c.  s.,  extension  lip: 

i-inch!!!!!!!;;!!;!;!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

1-Inch 

A-toch 

i-lnch 

>lnch 

.|noh 

-l-inoh 

-inch 

finch 

\  -Inch 

-Inch 

Blades,  saw,  batcher's,  bow,  20-inch 

Blowers,  blacksmith's,  crank  motion,  12-inch 

tan,  complete. 
Bolts,  carriage,  per  100: 

byl 

bylj 

by  2 

by2J 

by  3 

by  4 

bylj 

by  2 

by2i 

by  8 

by  4 

by  5 

by  6 

by  4 

by  5 

by  6 

byj 

Jyj 

I  by  9 

by  10 

by  11 

by  12 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-lron  barrel: 

5-inch 

8-inch 

Bolts,  machine;  made  of  refined   iron,   hot- 
punched  nuts,  per  100: 

by  1 , 

byil 

by  2 

|S?i*::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
^Vt::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

byji 

by  2 

by2J 

by  3 

by3J 

by  4 

byH 

by  5 

)y2 

by  24 

by  8 

by  3* 

by  4 * 

by4j 

by  5 

by5i 


2^ 
259 
250 
220 

220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
201 
159 


201 
201 
220 
201 
220 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
220 
201 
201 
201 
159 
201 
220 
220 
150 
201 
201 
220 
220 

220 
201 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
201 
201 
tl59 
201 


8a  216 
.27 
.32 
.38 

1.38 
1.33 
1.33 
1.52 
1.69 
1.86 
2.03 
2.36 
2.36 
2.70 
2.70 
8.04 
1.00 
8.92 


.175 

.175 

.187 

.203 

.208 

.23 

.245 

.3325 

.36 

.39 

.418 

.4725 

.58 

.584 

.82 

.9225 

1.013 

1.12 

1.22 

1.82 

1.4175 

1.51 

1.61 

.25 
.79 


.286 

.280 

.297 

.806 

.819 

.33 

.83 

.83 

.352 

.374 

.896 

.418 

.44 

.46 

.473 

.429 

.462 

.484 

.516 

.544 

.735 

.77 

.805 


Omaha  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chloftgo. 
St.  Louis. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


I  Cut  thread. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911^  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard' 

warCf  etc. — Continued. 


HARDWARE-Conttnoed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


2,850.... 
1,300.... 
1,650.... 
1,250.... 
1,500.... 
2,000-... 
1,450.... 
1,850.... 
1,400.... 

970 

1,250.... 

600 

2,600.... 
3,400.... 
1,900.... 
2,000.... 

860 

2.700.... 
400 

i^:::: 

1,000.... 

6,100.... 
8,800.... 
8,200.... 
2,000.... 
4,200.... 
3,300.... 
2,000.... 
1,300.... 
1,700.... 
1,000.... 
1,350.... 
asdosen. 


77  pounds... 
146  pounds. . 
241  pounds. . 
188  pounds. . 
190  pounds. . 

22  doz.  pairs. 
42  doe.  pairs. 
54  doz.  pairs. 

S4  doz.  iMdrs. 
42  doz.  pairs. 
42  doz.  pairs. 
68  doz.  iHhirs. 
90  doz.  pairs, 
18  doz.  pairs. 


22. 
34. 


675  pounds. , 
925  pounds. . 
800  pounds. . 

40 

750 


50. 
61. 
44. 


Bolts,  machine;   made  of  refined   iron,  hot- 
punohed  nuts,  i>er  100— Continued. 
*by6 

byoi- 

by  7 

by7J 

by  8 

by  3 

by3J 

by  4 

byji 

by  5 

by  6 

by  7 

'^yji 

by  4 

by  5 

by5i 

by; 

by7 

by  8 

by9 

by  10 

Bolts,  tire,  **  PhUadelphIa,"  per  100: 

Vi* 

by  2 

by2i 


^X 


►y  2 

byaj 

<Aby3 

Aby3i 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  cast-brass  bolts,  screw 

socket. 
Braces,  ratchet,  B.  B.  10-inch  sweep,  nickel  or 

rustless  finish. 
Brads,  steel,  wire,  in  1-lb.  packages: 

4-inch,  No.  20  gauge 

f-inch.  No.  18  gauge 

1-inch ,  No.  17  gauge 

l|>inch,  No.  16  gauge 

1  (-inch ,  No.  15  gauge 

Butts,  brass,  middle: 

li^inch 

2-inch 

24-inch 

Butts,  loose  pin,  steel: 


2*  by  2»  Inches. 
3  Dy  2*  inches. 


3  bv  3  inches. 
3i  Dy  31  inchej 

4  Dv  4  Inches. 
4}  by  44  inches. 


Callers,  spring,  0-inch,  Yankee  pattern: 


butsid 
Inside.. 


Calks,  toe,  steel: 
No.l.. 


No.  2. 
No.  3. 

Cards,  cattle,  leather  back,  bound  edge 

Catches,  or  turns ,  ht>n,  cupboard ,  bronzed ,  metal 

knob,  good  quality,  ana  heavy. 
Chains: 

Log,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook 
and  grab  hook;  10,  12, 14,  and  16  feat,  as 
required,  per  pound— 

A-inch 

i.fa)ch 

Well,  24  inches  long,  with  hook  and  ring. . . . 

1  Cat  thread. 


220 
201 
201 
220 
220 
201 
201 

1159 
201 
201 
201 
201 
220 

U59 
201 
220 
201 

»159 
220 
220 
201 
201 

201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 

201 


201 
201 
201 
201 
201 

159 
159 
159 

220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 

201 
201 

201 
201 
201 
220 
220 


150 
159 
201 


10.836 
.875 
.91 
.945 
.978 
.744 
.7875 
.83 
.875 
.92 

1.006 

1.094 

1.01 

1.07 

1.128 

1.18 

1.24 

1.30 

1.41 

1.52 

1.64 

1.754 

.18 

.18 

.192 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.366 

.40 

.438 

.474 

.285 


.0825 

.05 

.038 

.0325 

.08 


.185 
.2825 
.52 

.284 
.379 
.409 
.598 
.738 


.42 
.42 

.036 
.036 
.036 
.058 


.0425 
.0875 
.041 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 


Chicago. 

^Do. 

St.  Louis. 
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CorUraOi  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911  ^  far  dothing,  dry  goods,  hard" 

ware,  etc. — Continued. 


HARDWARE— Co&tinned. 


Awards. 


ArtidM. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 
trac- 

price. 

tor. 

159 

ia5o 

159 

.17 

150 

.065 

220 

.379 

220 

.139 

220 

.139 

220 

.139 

220 

.154 

220 

.178 

220 

.19 

220 

.20 

220 

.24 

159 

.1825 

150 

.1825 

159 

.195 

159 

.21 

159 

.22 

159 

.24J  . 

159 

.27 

159 

.315 

159 

.30 

220 

.278 

220 

.846 

220 

.58 

220 

.45 

>201 

1.64 

159 

.33 

159 

.025 

M59 

.023 

201 

2.28 

220 

.094 

220 

.17 

220 

1.238 

283 

6.27 

220 

1.74 

1:9 

.f^9 

220 

1.40 

i:;9 

.94 

159 

.055 

201 

1.07 

201 

1.48 

201 

2.85 

201 

3.78 

201 

1.39 

201 

1.80 

201 

.73 

201 

.96 

201 

1.28 

201 

1.83 

201 

.54 

201 

.66 

201 

.86 

201 

1.14 

201 

1.63 

Point  Of  delhrery. 


18  gross.. 
87aosen. 

122 

7 


123.. 
70... 
79... 
71... 
81... 
62... 

eo... 

37:.. 


22. 
18. 
22., 
18.. 
26.. 
15.. 
19.. 
16.. 


34 

16 

19 

176  pairs. 


143qaire8.... 
85,800  square 
feet. 

12 

33 

84 


30. 


26.' 
52. 


3 

20 

16 

67  sets.. 
48  seta.. 

44  sets.. 


46.. 


46docen. 
62  dozen. 


18  doton . 
16  doEen . 


11  dosen. 
17doxen. 


78dosen 

67  dozen 

83doxen ' 

64doxen I 


18  dozen. 

12  dozen. 

13  dozen. 
6  dozen.. 
9  dozen.. 


Chalk,  carpenters',  assorted  colors 

Chalk  lines,  braided,  mediom  size 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  cold,  octagon,  |  by  7  Inches 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  comer,  1  inch,  handled 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened,  leather- 
top  handles: 

-inch 

-iiMjh 

t^  inch 
.inch 

:  -inch 

IF-inch 

ij-inch 

2-toch 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  oval  back,  stiarp- 
ened  and  handled: 

-inch 

'.  -inch 

-inch , 

'  -inch 

-inch 

li-hich 

ll-inch 

2-inch 

Clamps: 

Malleable,  carriage,  10-inch 

Saw,  swivel,  9-inch  jaw 

Cleavers ,  butcher's ,  10-inch 

Clippers,  toilet,  good  quality,  B.  B 

Emery,  assorted,  per  quire 

Wire,  for  screens,  painted  black,  or  galvan- 
ized finish. 
Cocks,  brass,  racking,  to  screw,  loose  key,  }-inch. . 

Corkscrews,  wood  handle,  cut  worm 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  point,  assorted  sizes, 
per  pound. 

Cutters,  bolt,  tor  ^inch 

Dividers,  c.  s.,  wing: 

6-incn 

10-inch 

Drills: 

Blacksmith's— 

Horixontal 

Vertfcsal 

Breast,  2  pairs  of  laws,  2-speed 

Bitstock,  assorteu,  t^j  to  finch  by  32ds 

Straight  shank,  jobber's,  assorted,  iV  to  j 
inch  by  32ds. 

Wood,  boring,  brace,  assorted,  iV  to  f  inch 
by32ds. 

Faucets,  wood, cork-lined,  best,  I'o.G 

Ffies,  flat,  bastard: 

10-Inch 

12.inch 

FUes,  cabinet: 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Files,  half  round,  bastard: 

10-Inch 

12-inch 

Files,  mill,  bastard,  1  round  edge: 

8-inch 

lO-inch 

12-inch 

14-lneh 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

lO-inch 

12-ineh 

14-hich 

1  Per  hundredweight. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  I^mis. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


s  10  to  30  pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc.— Continued. 


HARDWARE— Gontinaed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


113  doien . 
70  dozen.. 
36  dozen.. 
83  dozen.. 
544  dozen.. 
80 


25. 
18. 


9... 
16. 
4... 
0... 
4... 
12. 


40.. 
36... 
13.. 
8.... 
120.. 


63  dozen.. 
27  dozen.. 
310  dozen.. 
42  dozen.. 
87  dozen. . 
15  dozen. . 
4A  dozen. 
19  dozen.. 
86  dozen.. 
41  dozen.. 
340 


40. 
7.. 


51.. 
50. 

25. 
17. 
9.- 


21.. 
19.. 
16.. 
19.. 
20.. 


20. 
12. 
24. 

80. 

64. 
94. 


107  dozen . 
52  dozen.. 


29  doz.  pairs. 
Hdoz.palrs. 
11  doz.  pairs. 


Files,  doable  end,  taper,  with  handles: 

7.inch rV. 

8-inch 

0-inch , 

10-inch 

Forks,  table,  imitation  stag  handle,  with  bolster. 

Gates,  molasses,  I  To.  2 

Oaoges: 

Marking,  brass  mounted 

Mortise,  screw  slide 

Oluepots,  1  o.  1,  porcelain  or  tin  lined 

QougeSfC.s.,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened,  leather- 
top  handles: 

^hich 

rinch 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

1-inch 

Orindstones,  unmounted,  per  pound: . 

Weighing  50  pounds 

Weighhig  lOO  pounds 

Weighing  150  pounds 

Weighing  250  pounds 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17-inch,  improved  patent 

cap,  extra  heavy,  turned  rollers. 
Handles: 

Chisel,  socket,  leather  top,  assorted 

File,  brass  ferrule,  assorted 

Ax,  36-inch,  hickory,  "extra,"  XXX 

Hammer,  blacksmith's,  IS-inch 

Hammer,  daw,  13-inch 

Hatchet,  broad,  17-lnch 

Hatchet,  lathing,  13-indi 

Hatchet,  shingling,  14-inch 

Pick,  36-inch,  "extra" 

Sledge,  36-inch,  "extra" 

Hammers,  A.  E.,  solid c.  s.,  forged, No.  li 

Haouners,  farrier's: 

Shoeing,  c.s 

Turning,  tialf  bright,  assorted,  2  to  2^  pounds. 
Hammers,  machinisrs,  ball  peen: 

U  pound 

2|-pound 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  c.  s.: 

]|-I>ound 

It-pound 

li-pound 

Hammers,  sledge,   blacksmith's,  solid  c.    s., 
handled: 

2-pound 

3-pound 

6-pound 

8-pound 

10-pound 

Hammers,  mason's,  solid  c.  s.: 

Ax  finish.  5-pound 

Natural  finish,  8-pound 

Natural  finish,  12-pouii'i 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterer's  patt«m,  steel 

Hatchets,  c.  s.: 

Broad.  G-lnch  cot,  steel  head,  single  bevel, 
handled. 

Lathing,  No.  1 

Shingling,  No.  2 

Hasps,  hinge: 

6-iach 

10-lnch 

Hinges,  T.  extra  heavy: 

8-inch 

10-lneh 

124nch 


1:9 
159 
159 
159 
201 
220 

220 
220 
159 


201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 

201 
201 
201 
201 
220 


220 
150 
157 
157 
157 
157 
157 
159 
157 
157 
201 

150 
220 

283 
283 

159 
159 
159 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 

iro 

»2   ) 

^'2   ) 

21'0 

220 

220 
220 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 


|a54 
.50 
.67 
.76 
.80 
.10 

.145 
.355 
.31 


.3075 

•S* 
.36 

.361 

.38i 

.40 

.011 
.011 
.011 
.011 
.29 


.239 
.11 
1.25 
.33 
.25 
.46 
.30 
.30 
.75 
.90 


.33 
1.15 

.27 
.31 

.275 
.295 
.31 


.29 

.36 

.239 

.31 

.38 

.415 
.058 
.058 
.13 

.43 

.238 
.31 

.32 
.60 

1.05 
1.53 
2.20 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chfeago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Per  pound. 
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Contracts  awcarded  under  adverttBemeTU  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  dothing,  dry  gcodt,  hardr 

ware,  ete.— Continued. 


HARDWARS-Contlniied. 


Awards. 


Artleles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Qdox.pairs.. 
4dos.palr8.. 
40  doc  pairs. 

38  dot.  pain. 
23doz.pain. 
22  dot.  pairs. 

61dof.paln. 
21  dot.  pairs. 
6dos.p«lrs.. 
3  dot.  pairs.. 
390dosen. 


850  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 
1,450  pounds. 
2,350  pounds. 
3,500  pounds. 
2,400  pounds. 

2360  pounds. 
8,700  pounds. 
1^50  pounds. 
3J500  pounds. 
660  pounds... 
800  pounds... 
1,150  pounds. 
1,700  pounds. 
600  pounds... 
660  pounds... 
600  pounds... 
1,800  pounds. 
2,350  pounds. 
2,100  pounds. 
3^350  pounds. 
2,150  pounds. 
1,600  pounds. 
660  pounds... 
1,300  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
400  pounds... 
TOO  pounds... 
2,350  pounds. 
1,700  pounds. 
2,900  pounds. 
2,150  pounds. 
1350  pounds. 
1,460  pounds. 
TOO  pounds... 
1350  pounds. 
1300  pounds. 

3,100  pounds. 
5,450  pounds. 
3350  pounds. 
7,700  pounds. 
2350  pounds. 
6^00  pounds. 
5360  pounds. 
2,450  pounds. 
3400  pounds. 

3,660  pounds. 
2300  pounds. 
626  pounds. . . 

850poands... 
1,100  pounds. 
1,600  pounds. 
1,170  pounds. 
800  pounds. . . 


Hinges,  beayy: 

8-lnch 

10-lnch •. 

Hinges,  light,  6-lnch 

Hinges,  strap,  heavy: 

8-lnch 

10-lnch 

12.lnch 

Hinges,  light: 

6-inch 

8-Inch 

10-lnch. 

12-Inch 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse  pattern,  heavy, 

JfqMnned. 
Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds: 


5'f 

Abv 


Iron,  refined,  per  100  pounds: 

byf 

by!} 

byli 

by  2 


Iron, 


by  2 

by2| 

refined,  round,  per  100  pounds: 

k-lnch 

•Inch 

•Inch 

•inch 

.•Inch 

•inch 

•inch 

.inch 

-Inch 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  potuds: 

Juniata,  galvanised,  28-lnch,  No.  25. 


Refined,  tV  inch  thiclc . 
~  "      \No.26. 


Refined,  a^  v.  «v 

Iron,  refined,  square,  per  100  pounds: 
l-inch. 
J-inch. 
1-inch. 
1-inch. 
1-inch. 


20 
20 
20 

150 
150 
150 

20 
20 
20 
20 
220 


283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 

283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
28J 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 

283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 

150 
150 
150 

283 
2H3 
283 
283 
283 


10.60 
.89 
.24 

.79 
1.19 
1.82 

.35 
.46 
.68 
1.00 
.119 


2.00 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 

1.80 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.76 
1.65 
1.60 
1.56 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.75 
1.65 
1.75 
1.65 
1.56 
1.56 
1.55 
1.66 
1.65 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 

1.90 
1.80 
1.76 
1.70 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 

3.40 
2.45 
2.60 

1.80 
1.70 
1.66 
1.60 
1.56 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
8t.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


St 


Louis. 
Do.   - 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
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ContratU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard* 

VHxre,  etc. — Continued. 


HARDWARE-Contlnoed. 


Awards. 


ArticlBfl. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


722doien.... 

268 

60  dozen 

103  pairs 

65.: 

63 

48 

48..., 

157 

167 

12  dozen 

64 

27  dozen 

35  dozen 

52  dozen 

36  dozen 

11  dozen 

6dozen 

130  dozen 

40  dozen 

50  dozen 

79  dozen 

68 

52 

103M 

5,350  pounds. 

6,500  pounds. 
4,600  pounds. 
11,300  pounds 
33,150  pounds 
23,850  pounds 
6,900  pounds. 
24,000  pounds 
7,850  pounds. 
9,000  pounds. 
7.900  pounds. 

1,300  pounds. 
1,300  pounds. 
450ix>unds... 

4,575  pounds. 
7,675  pounds. 
6,000  pounds. 

2,325  pounds. 
1,500  pounds. 
890  pounds... 
265  pounds. . . 
44 

88  pounds 

148  pounds... - 
260  pounds... 
550  pounds. . . 
510  pounds... 
610  pounds... 


Knives: 

Table,  imitation  stag  handle,  with  bolster. . 

Bread,  thin  blade,  good  quality 

But<^er,  8-inch,  beech  handle,  without  bol- 
ster. 
Carvine,  and  forks,  forged,  with  bolster  and 

guard,  genuine  stag  handles,  per  pair. 
Chopping,  hollow  iron  handle,  forged  blade. . 
Knives,   drawing,  c.  s.,  carpenter's,  hollow> 
ground: 

10-inch 

12-bich 

Knives: 

Horseshoeing,  assorted  widths,  stag  handle. 

Putty,  with  bolster 

Skinning,  6-inch,  beech  handle,   without 
bolster. 

Latches,  thumb,  heavy,  all  wrought 

Levels,  spirit,  with  plumb,  30-inai,  adjustable. . 
Ix)cks: 

Closet,  rim,  dead,  2-tumbler,  3|-toch,  brass 

bolt,  2  steel  kevs. 
Drawer,  2-tumbler,  2\  by  2  inches,  iron,  2 
keys. 
Locks,  upright  rim,  mineral  knob,  brass  bolt,  2 
steel  keys: 

4-lnch 

4i-Inch 

5-lnch 

6-Inch 

Locks,  spring,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler,  2 
kevs  each,  assorted  combinations  on  each 
shipping  order: 

Suitable  for  outside  use 

Suitable  for  inside  use. 

Looks,  sash,  heavy,  bronzed 

Lock  sets.  Scinch,  mortise,  jet  knobs,  bronzed 
steel  combined  rose  and  escutcheon,  brass  bolts 
and  foce,  2  steel  keys. 
Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory,  round,  6  by  4 
inches. 

Measures,  tape,  75-foot,  bent  leather  case 

Nails,  gilt,  upholsterer's,  size  43,  per  M 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  3d.,  lath,  per  iw  i)ounds 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  i>er  100  pounds: 

3d 

4d 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

12d 

20d 

30d 

40d 

60d 

Nails,  wire,  fence,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

8d 

lOd 

12d 

Nails,  wire,  finishing,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  6 

No.7 

No.  8 

Nails,  oxshoe,  No.  5,  per  100  pounds 

Nippers,  shoeing 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot-punched,  tor— 

J-inchboTt 

Vinchbolt 

inch  bolt 

inch  bolt 

inch  bolt 

bolt 


201 
220 
220 

160 

150 

159 
159 

159 
220 
159 

220 
150 

150 

220 


220 
159 
159 
159 


220 
201 
159 
201 


201 

220 
20 
220 

220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 

220 
220 
220 

220 
220 
220 

283 
283 
283 
283 
150 

150 
150 
150 
159 
150 
150 


laso 

.08 
L20 

.72 

.0625 

.30 
.33 

.20 

.070 

.11 

.00 
.70 

2.25 

2.17 


2.50 
3.30 
4.30 
&40 


3.00 

1.00 

.29 

3.65 


.785 

.27 

2.361 

2.312 

2.164 

2.066 

L968 

L92 

L92 

1.87 

L87 

L87 

L87 

L968 

1.03 

L02 

2.312 
2214 
2.116 

.074 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.80 

.0686 
.0585 
.0435 
.0285 
.0255 
.0236 


St.  Louis. 
Da 
Da 

Chicago. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Da 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

St.  Louis. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
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Contrads  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feh,  1,  1911,  far  dotMng,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc, — Continued. 

HARDWARE-.CoiiUniiad. 


450.. 
140.. 


122  pounds... 

320  pounds. . , 

400  pounds... 
275ix>ands... 
146  pounds... 

880  pounds... 

920  pounds... 
OlOouires.... 

22S  dozen. 

55 


42. 


3  pairs. 
Spalis. 


47., 
22. 


2palrs. 
3  pairs. 
6 


1... 
5... 
46.. 


170.. 
27... 
68... 

18... 


34. 
37. 
13. 

44. 


76.., 
194. 
«66. 


21.. 
20.. 

58.. 
50.. 

62.. 
i4.. 

19.. 
16.. 
6... 


31  pounds.., 
67  pounds.., 
130pound8. 
100  pounds. 
56  pounds. 


OUeis,  bronzed  steel,  No.  14, 6-lnch  spout 

Oilstones,  Washita,  composition,  or  oarborun- 
dum. 

Packing,  hemp,  9-inch»  square 

Packing,  C.  L  ruober,  good  quality: 

A-inch 


■inch 

,-lnch 

Packing,  Rainbow  style: 
T^lnch 


i-indi 

Paper,  sand  (assorted),  per  quire , 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  7-inoh 

Pinchers,  bUKiksmith's,  sho^ipg , 

Planes: 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  Joint,  No.  18 

Foie,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms.  No.  20 

Pianos,  wood,  hollow  and  round: 

1-lnch ,  c.  s 

lHi^*c.  s 

Planes,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms: 

Jack,  No.  27 

Jointer's,  No.  33 

Planes,  matdi,  iron: 

|-inoh,No.49 

1-lnch,  No.  48 

Planes,  plow,  embracing  beading  and  center- 
beading  plane,  rabbet  and  ftlUster,  dado,  plow, 
matching  and  slitting  plane,  No.  45. 

Planes,  dado,  iron,  |-inch.  No.  39 

Planes,  rabbet,  iron: 

l-inch,  No.  192 

IJ-lnch,  No.  190 

Planes,  smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms.  No. 

35. 
PUecs,  7-inch,  c.  s.,  heavy: 

8ldfr<jutting 

Round  nose 

Pliers,  end-cutUnff,  nippers,  reversible  blade,  10- 

Inch,  c.  s.,  Heavy. 
Presses,  meat,  good  quality,  suitable  for  schools 

and  hospitals. 
Punches: 

Hand,  oval,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  16 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes 

Saddler's,  c.  s.,  round,  to  drive,  assorted. 
Nos.  1  to  12. 

Conductor's,  heavy,  assorted  8hai>es  of  holes. 
Rasps,  horse,  floor: 

12-inch 

14-iiiDh 

lO-lnch 

Rasps,  shoe,  regular,  oval: 

^     8-inch 

10-inch 

Rasps,  wood,  flat: 

12-inch 

14-lnch 

Rasps,  wood,  half-round: 

12-inch 

14-lnch 

Rivet  sets,  polished  and  blued: 

N0.2...V. 

No.  3 

No.  7 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper.  No.  8,  in  1-pound 
boxes: 

-inch 

^tach 

-inch 

-tach 

;  -inch 


220 
201 

159 

125 

125 
125 
125 

116 

116 
201 
220 
201 

220 
220 

220 
220 

220 
220 

150 
159 
201 


220 

220 
220 
220 


201 

150 

/»169 

V201 

201 


169 
220 
159 

220 

201 
201 
201 

201 
159 

159 
159 

159 
159 

159 
159 
159 


159 
159 
169 
159 
169 


iai09 
.16 

.135 

.006 

.0925 
.00125 
.09125 

.81 

.81 
.0975 
.107 
.34 

.61 
.80 

.72 
.73 

.79 
1.03 

1.44 
1.44 
4.65 


.879 

.684 
.684 
.79 


.20 
.76 
.76 
.90 


.40 
.36 

.19 

.16 
.22 
.30 

.13 

.21 

.23 


.23i 
.31 

.24 

.18 
.12 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 


8t  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Chloaco,  or   Tientoiv 

bo. 
Do. 
Do. 


New    York, 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
St  Louis. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Do. 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago, 


Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Chicago. 

Da 
St,  Louis. 

Da 


Chicago. 

St.Loulf. 

Chicaga 

StLoute. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Chloaga 

Da 
Do, 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


■Awarded  34.  >  Sixw,  1  to  6, 10.0326;  slses  7  to  9, 10.046;  aiie^,  10  to  13,  S0.06. 
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CoTUraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc. — Continued. 

HABDWARE-<}ontlniied. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delirery. 


13  potinds. . 
19  pounds.. 
37  pounds.. 
33  pounds. . 
22  pounds.. 


Ipound 

82pounds.. 
43  pounds.. 
33  pounds.. 
30  pounds.. 

OSixninds.. 

84  pounds.. 

85  pounds.. 
lOOixninds. 
75  pounds.. 
147  pounds. 
80  pounds.. 
70  pounds.. 
TOiKHinds.. 
110  pounds. 
78  pounds. . 
160i>ound8. 
127  pounds. 
150  pounds. 

22  thousand 
28  thousand 

23  thousand 
18  thousand 
10  thousand 

•47 

304  pairs... 

24 

53 

IflO 

40 

75 

8 

3 

25 

34 

200 

38 

69 

18 

1« 

2 

5 

12 

4 

1 

74dosen.... 

127 

120 

98 


Rivets  and  burrs,  copper,  No.  10,  in  1-pound 
boxes: 

i-indh 

Wnoh 

I-inoh 

finch 

I-inch 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper.  No.  12,  in  1-pound 
boxes: 

i-inch , 

f-inch 

I-inoh 

I-inoh 

1-inch 

Rivets,  iron,  oval  head.  No.  7: 

A-boh 

t-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

No.  6  by  1  inch. 

No.  6  by  2  inches. 

No.  8  by  4  Inches. 

No.  3  by  1  inch , 

No.  3  by  U  inches. 

No.  8  by  2  inches. 

No.  3  by  2^  inches 

No.  3  by  3  inches. 

No.  3  by  34  inches. 

No.  3  by  4  Inches 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  in  packages  of  1,000: 

10-ounce. , 

12-ounce 

Impound , 

Impound , 

2-pound , 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  4-fold,  full  brass  bound . 

Sadirons,  5  to  8  pounds,  i>oIished  fooe,  half-round 

wrought  handles,  per  pound. 
Saw  sets: 

For  crosscut  saws 

For  handsaws , 

Saws: 

Ck>mpa88, 12-inoh »... 

Back,  12-inch,  blued  back 

Buck,  complete,   30-inch   blade,   painted 
frames. 
Saws,  circular,  crosscut: 

26-inch 

30-inch 

Saws,  crosscut,  with  handles: 

5-foot 

6-foot 

Saws: 

Hand,  26-iiich,  hollow  back,  6  to  10  points  to 
the  inch. 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inoh 

Rip,  28-inch,  4|  and  5  points 

Scroll,  frames  and  1  doten  blades  each 

Scales: 

Butcher's,  dial  foce,  spring  balance,  square 
pan,  30-pound,  by  ounces.  n 

Hay  and  cattle,  6- ton.  standard  platform 

Platform,  counter,  240-pound 

Scales,  platform,  drop  lever,  on  wheels: 

1,000-pound 

1,500  pound , 

2,000-pound 

Scissors,  ladies',  6-inch,  c.  s.,  full  slse,  good 

qiialitv. 
Screw  drivers,  steel  blade  running  through 
handle: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch , 

fAwarded323.  •Awarded324. 


ft9 
159 
159 
159 
159 


159 
150 
159 
159 
150 

159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 

201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
n220 
V201 
201 


220 
159 

220 
220 
220 


159 
159 

220 

220 
220 
159 

201 

130 
130 

130 
130 
130 
159 


159 
159 
159 


10.205 
.205 
.205 
.205 
.205 


.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 

.05 
.0476 
.044 
.04 


.034 
.034 
.034 


.034 


.055 

.06 

.0725 

.095 

.125 


.026 


.41 
.21 

.137 

.58 

.32 


6.00 
7.60 


1.33 
1.57 


.76 


.48 
.85 


1.80 

•  57.00 
U.95 

U3.50 

M8.00 

«19.50 

2.10 


.16 

.2176 

.24 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do? 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


•  Champion. 
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CorUracU  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Feb,  i,  1911^  far  datkingt  dry  good$,  hard- 

vxuref  etc — Gontmued. 


HARDWARE— Oontliraed. 


Awirdi. 


52. 
1.. 


TOgron.. 
84groa.. 
ttSgron.. 
79  gross.. 
89  gross.. 
98  gross.. 
144  gross. 
238  gross. 
181  gross. 
129  gross. 
127  gross. 
200  gross. 
106  gross. 
133  gross. 
811  gross. 
168  gross. 
144  gross. 
808  gross. 
144  gross. 
137  gross. 
101  gross. 
94  gross.. 
47  gross.. 
66  gross.. 
39  gross.. 
69  gross.. 
33  gross.. 
36  gross.. 
31  gross. . 
21  gross.. 
20jross.. 

15  gross.. 
24  gross.. 
19  gross.. 
17  gross.. 


a4doseQ. 
24dosea. 


28 

1,366  pounds, 

24  pairs 

11  pain 


3,300  pounds 
4,900  pounds 
7,200  pounds 
8,400  pounds 
4,900  pounds 
2,800  pounds 
800  pounds. . 

470  pounds. . 
1,270  pounds 
800  pounds. . 

55  dozen 

56dosen 

60 

29 

22 

13 

141dosen.... 

200  pounds. . 

3  polinds 

220  pounds.. 


Artlcks. 


3h,  li-inoh. 
ih, 


Shears,  c.  s..  Japanned  handle,  straight,  trim- 
mers, good  quality: 

8-indi 

10-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand: 

No.7 

No.9 

Solder,  half  and  half 

Soldering  irons,  each,  per  pound: 

li-pound , 

2-pound 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind,  per 
lOOixmnds: 

No.O 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.6 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2 

No.3 

No.4 

Shovels,  flre,  hand,  long  handle,  heavy 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy.  Id-inch 

Squares,  framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide,  with 

rafter  scale. 
Squares,  try: 

4*-inch 

10-hich 

Squares,  try  and  miter,  7|-inch 

Staples,  wrought  iron,  3  inches  long 

Steel,  cast: 

I  by  3  Inches 


i  by  4  inches., 
[bylinch... 


No. 

of 

OOD- 

tnuv 

Unit 
price* 

Point  of  ddlTBry. 

tor. 

159 

to.  30 

Chioago. 

159 

.28 

00. 

201 

.064 

St.  Louis. 

201 

.067 

Do. 

201 

.069 

Do. 

201 

.067 

Do. 

201 

.009 

Do. 

201 

.073 

Do. 

201 

.076 

Do. 

201 

.08 

Do. 

201 

.086 

Do. 

201 

.084 

Do. 

201 

.089 

Do. 

201 

.003 

Do. 

201 

.064 

Do. 

201 

.093 

Do. 

201 

.096 

Do. 

201 

.107 

Do. 

201 

.107 

Do. 

201 

.116 

Do. 

201 

.126 

Do. 

201 

.125 

Do. 

201 

.133 

Do. 

201 

.147 

Do. 

201 

.16 

Do. 

201 

.16 

Do. 

201 

.177 

•  Do. 

201 

.156 

Do. 

201 

.164 

Do. 

201 

.178 

Do. 

201 

.196 

Do. 

201 

.217 

Do. 

201 

.236 

Do. 

201 

.276 

Do. 

201 

.257 

Do. 

201 

.293 

Do. 

201 

.373 

Do. 

201 

.480 

Do. 

220 

3.24 

Do. 

220 

6.10 

Do. 

201 

.98 

Do. 

201 

.58 

Do. 

201 

.216 

Do. 

201 

.195 

Do. 

201 

.196 

Do. 

201 

3.807 

Chicago. 

201 

3.807 

Do. 

201 

3.567 

Do. 

201 

8.567 

Do. 

201 

3.557 

Do. 

201 

3.557 

Do. 

201 

3.557 

Do. 

201 

3.567 

Do. 

201 

3.557 

Do. 

201 

3.557 

Do. 

159 

.96 

Do. 

159 

1.06 

Do. 

159 

.71 

Do. 

159 

.10 

Do. 

159 

.21 

Do. 

159 

.245 

Do. 

159 

.0225 

Do. 

63 

.0685 

New   York;   Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 

159 

.060 

Chicago. 

159 

.048 

Die 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertxeement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  dothmgf  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc. — Continued. 

HARDWARE-Omtfaued. 


AwBfdi. 


Aitiolea. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dettrery. 


670  pounds. . 

560  pounds. . 
870  pounds. . 
1,400  pounds, 
3,000  pounds, 
060  pounds. . 

230  pounds. . 

320  pounds. . 
260  pounds. . 
450  pounds. . 
150  pounds. . 
600  pounds. . 
570  pounds. . 

220  pounds. . 

35pounds 

320  pounds. . 
840  pounds. . 

200  pounds. . 
335  pounds. . 
220  pounds. . 
10  pounds. . . 
310  pounds.. 
63 


17  sets. 


82dos.pprs.. 
54  dox.  pprs . . 
101  dox.  pprs. 
140  dox.  pprs. 
106  doc.  ppis. 
35  dox.  pprs . . 
29  dox.  pprs.. 

362 

100 

8 

68 

35 

9 

11 

6 

16 

235  pounds... 
210  pounds. . . 
422  pounds... 
670  pounds... 
520  pounds. . . 
335  pounds. . . 
6,450  pounds. 

64 

35 

17 

417  pounds. . . 
145  pounds... 
190  pounds. . . 

205  pounds. . . 
150  pounds... 


Steel,  cast,  ootagon: 

l-lnch 

|.|]ioh 

i-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

Steel,  cast,  square: 

1-inch 

|-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

li-lnch 

2-inch 

Steel,  plow: 

J  by  3  inches 

J  by  4  inches 
by  5  inches 
by  6  inches ^ 
,  spring: 

4  by  1  inch 

J  by  li  inches 

J  by  1 J  inches 

*  by  Ij  inches 

}  by  2  inches 

Steels,  butcher's,   12-lnch,  stag  handle,  with 

swivel. 
Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's,  to  cut  |,  A,  |,  ^, 
it  l>  i*  h  aa<l  1  ^1^7  complete  with  taps,  in 
case. 
Tacks,  upholsterer's,  full  weigh     per  dosen 
papers: 

2-ounca 

3-ounoe 

4-ounce 

6-ounoe 

8-ounoe 

10-ounoe 

12-ounce 

Thoinometers: 

Mercurial 

Spirit 

Trlnuners,  spoke,  adjustable 

Trowels,  lOi-inch: 

Brick 

Plastering 

Tuyeres  (tweer),  iron,  adjustable  pattern,  single, 

heavy,  ¥rith  cleaning  drop. 
Vises,  Dlacksmith's  solid  box: 

6-inch  Jaw 

4|-inch  jaw 

Vises,  square  slide,  4-inch  Jaw 

Washers,  iron,  flat,  for: 

J-inchbolt 

A-inch  bolt 

finch  bolt 

I-Inchbolt 

finch  bolt 

I-inchbolt 

Waste,  cotton,  white 

Wedges,  wood  chopper's,  solid  steel,  per  pound: 

5-pound 

6-pound 

Well-wheels.  10-inch,  heavy 

Wire,  annealed,  blued: 

No.  16 

No.  20 

No.  24 

Wire,  bright,  iron: 

No.  3 

No.  6 

1  Net  weight,  ••only." 


G3 

159 
159 
159 
159 
159 

63 

159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 


63 
63 
03 

273 
273 
273 
273 
273 
220 

283 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

150 
201 
220 

159 
159 
283 


201 
201 
159 

159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
U59 

220 
220 
159 

159 
159 
159 

159 
159 


10.0585 

.054 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 

.0685 

.054 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 

.0275 

.0275 
.0275 
.0275 

.025 
.025 
.025 


12.00 


.145 

.195 

.22 

.29 

.37 

.44 

.52 

.17 
.25 
.24 

.27 

.32 

1.19 


6.09 
3.18 
3.40 

.049 

.04 

.033 

.023 

.02 

.019 

.0975 

.0241 
.0241 
.17 

.0275 
.030 
.045 

.02 
.02 


New    York;    Chicago; 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


New  York; 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New    York; 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Chicago; 


Chicago; 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb^  i,  1911^  for  dothmg,  dry  goode^  hard- 
ware, eto.— Continued. 

HARDWARB-Oontliiiied. 


AwBfdf. 


Arttclet. 


No. 
of 

OOIIp 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
prlo9. 


Point  of  <Miv«7. 


25  pounds... 
320  pounds.. 
370  pounds.. 
3.700  pounds 
wpoonds... 
276  pounds. . 
80  pounds. . . 

45  pounds 

6  pounds.. 


Wire,  bright,  Iron— Continued. 
No.7Tr. 


43,000  pounds 
273,000  lbs.... 
17,650  pounds. 
104 


110.. 
92.. 
92... 
93... 


110  pounds. . . 


23. 
34. 
18. 


13. 
6.. 


39.. 
81. 


11. 
3.. 


27  sets.. 
24  sets.. 


19. 
30. 
17. 
10. 
32. 
17. 
22. 


77.. 
100. 


leo. 

173.. 
38.. 


No.  8. 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  13 

No.14 

No.  16 

No.  18 

Wire,  two-point  barbed,  galvanized,  main  wires 
not  larger  tlian  12|  gauge;  barbe  not  larger 
than  13$  gauge: 

For  hog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 

exceed  3  inches. 
For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 
exceed  6  inches. 
Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized,  1-inch  and 
Ifinch. 

Wire>fence  stretchers 

Wrenches,  solid  handle,  screw,  black: 

8-inch 

10-Inch 

12-inch 

15-inch 

Plumber's  and  steam  and  gas  fitter's  tools,  fit- 
tings, and  supplies: 
Cement,  gas  fitter's,  la  5-pound  packages. . . . 
Cutters,  pipe,  3-wheel— 

To  cut  I  to  1  inch 

To  cut  J  to  2  Inches 

Furnaces,  blast,  gasoline,  combination,  hot 

blast,  complete,. with  melting  pot. 
Ladles,  wrought,  double  Up— 

4-inch 

0-inch 

Pliers,  gas,  forged— 

0-inch .* 

12-inch 

Ratchets.  sleeve- 
Handle  10  inches  long 

Handles  16  inches  long 

Reamers,  pipe— 

4-incn 

f-lnch 

1-inch 

li-Inch 

ij-inch 

3-inch 

Stocks  and  dies,  pipe,  adjustable— 

itolinch 

1}  to  2  inches 

''•'tiSir: 

1-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

ij-inch 

3-tach 

Vises,  pipe,  malleable-iron,  hinged,  to  hold 

Wk  to  3  inch  pipe, 
renches,  plpo— 

104nc6.... 

18-inch 

Pipe  fittings: 

Bibbs,  lever  handle,  plain,  finished,  pipe 
tliread— 

i-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 


150 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 
159 


66 

159 
159 
159 


230 
220 

159 
159 

M59 
M59 

100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 

159 
159 

109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
220 


220 
220 


259 
259 
259 


I  Awarded  21,500  potmds. 
«  Awarded  21,500  pounds. 
•  Awarded  136,500  pounds. 


« Awarded  136,500  pounds. 

•  Awarded  8,825  pounds. 

•  Awarded  8,825  ponndi. 


11356**— INT  1911— VOL 


-21 


10.03 
.03 
.03 
.0305 
.021 
.0315 
.0835 
.0355 
.0885 


.08185 
.02186 
.03185 
.02185 
.08186 
.08185 


.90 
.36 
.43 
.72 


.076 

.66 

.88 

3.60 


.097 
.175 

.16 
.29 

3.08 
4.71 

.20 
.26 
.33 
.40 
.49 
.66 

2.49 
3.18 

.90 
.26 
.33 
.40 
.49 
.66 


.314 
.49 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


San  Francisco. 

Chfcago. 
Do. 
Do. 


StLouik 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.LoaiB. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chfcago. 
Do. 

St.LoaiB. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Omaha  or  Ctiloago. 
Do. 
Do. 


*  No.  1.  Armstrong. 

•  16-lDoh  No.  3  Armstrong. 
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CorUracta  cavarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  i,  1911,  for  clothing^  dry  goods,  hard- 
wart,  etc, — Continued. 


HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


ArtldeB. 


Unit  price. 


Point  of  dalivwy. 


603.. 
860.. 
80... 

6.... 
27... 
«..-. 

1,100. 
1,200, 
1,020. 
840.. 
660.. 

160.. 
200.. 

200.. 
110.. 
100.. 
130.. 

240.. 
280.. 

234.. 

160.. 

125.. 

147.. 

67... 
65... 
50... 

235.. 
178.. 
224.. 
63... 
64... 
100.. 

420.. 
540.. 
430.. 
216.. 
175.. 
170.. 


Pipe  fittings— Oontinoed. 

Bibbs,  comni'iession,  plain,  finished, 
pipe  thread— 

Jrinch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished, 
with  thimbles,  for  1^  pipe— 

i-inch 

1-inch 

1-Inch 

Bashings,  malleable  iron— 

!by  f  inch 
bylinch 
bvUinch 

Ubyliinoh 

liby21nch 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  black- 
s-inch  

finch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

IJ-inch 

2-inch 

Cape,  malleable  iron,  galvanized— 

|-inch , 

f-inch , 

1-faich 

U-inch 

IHnch 

2-inch , 

Coaplings,  boiler,  with  unions,  malle- 
able, iron  straight— 

I  by  i  by  1  inch 

I  by  I  bylinch 

{by  {by  1  inch 

Coaplings,  wrought  iron,  black- 
J-inch 

finch 

1-inch 

li-inoh 

IJ-inch 

2-inch 

Coaplings,  wrought-iron  galTinixed— 
J-inch 

finch 

1-inch 

Ifinch 

Iffaioh 

2-inch 


267 


10.25 
.42 
.79 


.32 
.56 
.97 


82  at 
118  at 

87  at 
23  at 

83  at 
17  at 
80  at 
50  at 


115  at 
119  at 

66  at 
50  at 
56  at 
89  at 


34  at 
33  at 

35  at 
30  at 
35  at 
24  at 

156  at 
79  at 
89  at 
89  at 
95  at 

129  at 
43  at 

20  at 
43  at 

21  at 
32  at 
68  at 

812  at 

108  at 
386  at 
164  at 
284  at 
176  at 
156  at 

60  at 

109  at 
66  at 
82  at 
88  at 


.0119 
.0142 
.0166 
.0214 


.011 

.0156 

.0254 

.0296 

.0228 

.0259 

.0841 

.0286 

.0503 

.0455 

.0156 
.0219 
.0414 
.0355 
.0353 
.0639 
.0454 
.0794 
.0721 


.128 

.096 

.123 

.12 

.123 

.12 

.0157 

.0164 

.0226 

.0233 

.0292 

.034 

.0382 

.0997 

.0472 

.0491 

.063 

.0656 

.0225 

.0238 

.0292 

.084 

.0405 

.042 

.0662 

.0584 

.072 

.0748 

.09 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
San  Frandaoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
San  Irandsoo. 


San] 
Chicago. 
San  li^andsoo. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Franoisoo. 


Do. 
Omaha  or  Chlcaga 
San  Fianoisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicaga 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 

Chicaffo. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Sanraoidsoo. 


idsco. 


San 

Chit 

San 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  ^undsco. 

Chicago. 

San  jnandsco. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 
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ContraeU  awarded  tmder  adveriuement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  dotking,  dry  goode,  hard- 
ware, etc, — Gontinued. 

HARDWABK-Oontliiiied. 


AwMdi. 


ArtidM. 


Unit  price. 


Point  of  dett^vry. 


>7... 
«... 
3S... 
17... 

17... 
17... 

SO... 
80... 
44... 
40... 
38... 
14... 

09... 
«7... 
74... 
14... 
86... 
88... 

84... 
00... 

78... 
83... 

88... 
47... 

485.. 
718.. 
034.. 
897.. 
360.. 
823.. 

IjKO 
1,420 
IJOM 
100.. 
400.. 
466.. 

64... 
86... 

87... 


Pipe  fltttngs-^ontlniied . 

Couplings,  R.  4e  L.,  maDeftble  iron, 
blaok— 

tinch;;!";;;!!!!!!!;!!ii!!!!!!!!! 

l-lnofa , 

li-lnch 

Ihiooh 

3-inch 

Couplings,  R.  d^  L.,  mftlleeble  iron,  gal- 
ytnized— 

tinch!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!! 

1-inch 

IHDoh 

l|-inoh 

3-inoh 

Crosses,  malleeble  iron,  bteek^ 

i-lnch 

finch 

1-inch 

li-taich 

l|-inch 

2.inch 

Crosses,  maUeeble  iron,  galytnised— 

4-inch 

finch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

IJ-inch 

3-inch...- 

Elbows,  maUeeble  iron,  btaok— 

finch 

finch 

1-inch 

Iflnch 

Ifinch 

2-inoh 

Elbows,  mAlleable  iron,  gftlvanlsed— 
finch 

finch 

1-inch 

Iftach 

Ifinch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  boiler,  with  unions,  malle- 
able iron,  bent— 

Ibyjbyllnch 

fbyjbylinch 

Ibylbylinoh 


367 
207 
360 

63 
207 

62 
267 
207 
260 
367 
289 

260 
260 
207 
260 

62 
207 
260 

62 

62 
207 

62 
207 
207 
260 

62 
207 

62 
267 

62 
207 

62 
207 

62 
307 

63 
307 
307 
360 

62 
207 

63 
307 


80.0171 

.0283 

.0347 

.0896 

13  at  .0508 

6at  .0803 

12  at  .0852 

6  at  .096 


.024 

.0396 

.0380 

.0634 

.0002 

.1346 


46  at 
23  at 

21  at 
40  at 
48  at 
20  at 

7at 
7at 

22  at 
13  at 
22  at 
13  at 


60  at 
38  at 
12  at 
20  at 


378  at 
207  at 
426  at 
393  at 
391  at 
833  at 

346  at 

163  at 
307  at 
143  at 
306  at 
118  at 

700  at 
341  at 
014  at 
800  at 
030  at 
414  at 

164  at 
886  at 

347  at 
163  at 
253  at 
212  at 


24  at 
30  at 
28  at 
80  at 
2  at 
38  at 


.0385 

.0417 

.0436 

.066 

.077 

.0606 

.0734 

.0789 

.116 

.092 

.1809 

.151 

.047 

.06 

.0970 

.09 

.1158 

.1248 

.16 

.243 


.0197 

.0223 

.0199 

.0301 

.084 

.0549 

.0468 

.0688 

.003 

.1180 

.1018 

.0312 

.0276 

.0882 

.0318 

.0630 

.048 

.074 

.066 

.1066 

.10 

.1863 

.161 


.123 
.106 
.123 
.136 
.123 
.138 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 

Do. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 

Do. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 


Sanl 

Do. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Chioaco. 
San  Frandsoo. 


Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 


Sanl 

Do. 

Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 


Do. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chkifo. 
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Contracts  atoarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1^  1911,  for  dothmg,  dry  goods,  hard* 

ware,  etc, — Oontmued. 

HARDWARE-Gontlinied. 


AwBfdi. 


8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 

27.. 
42. 
80.. 
24.. 
12.. 
24., 

23.. 

39.. 

41. 
27. 
25. 
23. 

48. 

74.. 

66. 
32. 
26. 
26. 

58. 
52. 
32.. 

367. 
544. 

459. 
440. 
310. 
265. 


Aitkte. 


Pipe  flttiogB— Conttnned. 

Elbows,  R.   dc   L.,  maUeabto  Iroo, 
black— 

i-inch 

{-inch 

l-inch 

If-lnch 

IHnch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  R.  &   L.,   malleable   iron, 
galvaniced— 

finch 

l-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

IJ-inch 

2-inch 


Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  side 
outlets 


finch. 


{-inch 

1-lnch 

14-inch 

Ifinch 

24nch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized, 
side  outlet— 


finch, 
finch. 


1-indi 

Ifinch 

Ifinch 

2-inch 

Oas  service  cocks,  brass,  female- 
finch 

1-lnch 

Ifinch 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  Iron,  black— 
iby  1|  inches 

fby  1|  Inclies 

Iby  1^  inches 

IJby  Ifinches 

IJ  by  1}  inches 

2  by  2  Inches 

1  Plain  only, 


Unit  price. 


3  at  10. 0223 

5  at  .OU 

3  at  .0872 

Sat  .04 

3  at  .0560 

5  at  .06 

3  at  .0548 

5  at  .055 

Sat  .0688 

5  at  .075 

3  at  .118 

5at  .12 


Oat 
21  at 
18  at 
24  at 
6  at 
24  at 
18  at 
6  at 
6  at 
6  at 
6  at 
18  at 


15  at 

i8at 

31  at 

8at 


30  at 
19  at 
59  at 
115  at 


25  at 
38  at 
16  at 
36  at 
10  at 
22  at 

157  at 
210  at 
289  at 
255  at 

229  at 

230  at 
246  at 
194  at 
134  at 
176  at 
101  at 
164  at 


.0312 

.0826 

.0622 

.055 

.0798 

.0625 

.0867 

.0675 

.1066 

.1175 

.1863 

.1925 


.0252 

.0256 

.0411 

.0399 

.0277 

.0625 

.10 

.1252 


.0864 
.0858 
.0576 
.0566 
.0438 
.0988 
.1580 
.1977 

.23 


.307 

.45 

.46 

.0075 

.0076 

.009 

.0091 

.012 

.0121 

.0165 

.0167 

.0195 

.0197 

.0266 

.0278 


Point  of 


Chicago. 

SanFrn 

Chioago. 

an  Frai 


San  Fraooisco. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 


Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 


Chicaco. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicafo. 

San  randsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  nandsoo. 

Chioaffo. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  randsoo. 


Chicago. 

San  randsoo. 

Chicaeo. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 
San  Francisoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 

Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisoo. 
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C(miraeU  awarded  under  advertisemerU  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  far  dotking,  dry  goodie  hard- 

ware,  etc, — Continued. 

HARDWARE-Ooiitlnaed. 


Pipe  fittings— Cbnttnned. 

Nipples,  dose,  wrought  iron,  galva- 
nixed— 
I  by  1|  inches 

1  by  If  inches 

Iby  1|  inches 

IJbylfinches 

IJ  by  IJ  inches 

2  by  2  inches 

Nipples,  short,  wrought  Iron,  blade— 

\  by  IJ  inches 

i  by  2  inches 

Iby  2  Inches 

I|by3|  Indies 

l|by  2i  indies 

2  by  2^  inches 

Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  galva- 
nised— 

i  by  1^  inches 

f  by  2  inches 

Iby2inches 

IJ  by  2i  Inches 

li  by  2i  Inches 

2  by  2J  inches 

Nipples,  long,  wrought  Iron,  black— 
)  by  3  Inches 

I  by  3J  inches 

1  by  3J  inches 

IJby  4  Inches 

1|  by  4  Inches 

2  by  4  inches 

Nipples,  long,  wrought  Iron,  galva- 
niied— 

iby  3  Inches 

f  by  3^  Inches 

1  by  3i  inches 

IJby  4  Inches 

1|  by  4  Inches 

2  by  4  inches 

Pipe,  wrought  iron,  black— 

i-tach 

l-inch 

1-Inch 

14-iiich 

IJlnch 

2-inch 


250 
207 
260 
267 
260 
207 
250 
207 
250 
207 
250 
\267 

250 
207 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
207 
250 
267 
250 
267 


250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 

250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 


250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 
250 
267 

107 
167 
167 
167 
107 
107 


364  at  10. 000 

101  at  .0001 

470  at  .012 

225  at  .0121 

353  at  .016 

247  at  .0107 

303  at  .025 

107  at  .0272 

205  at  .03 

105  at  .0818 

214  at  .080 

100  at  .0400 


107  at 
103  at 
107  at 
103  at 
100  at 
06  at 
66  at 
84  at 
51  at 
70  at 
55  at 
20  at 


237  at 

70  at 
320  at 
106  at 
213  at 

87  at 
132  at 

28  at 
100  at 

31  at 
122  at 

38  at 

41  at 

40  at 
58  at 
72  at 
55  at 
85  at 

41  at 
74  at 
33  at 
52  at 
36  at 

71  at 


104  at 
46  at 

107  at 
48  at 

107  at 
68  at 
80  at 
30  at 
35  at 
23  at 
61  at 
30  at 


.007 

.0076 

.0060 

.0001 

.0111 

.0121 

.016 

.0167 

.0103 

.0107 

.026 

.0273 


.0086 

.0001 

.011 

.0121 

.016 

.0167 

.024 

.0272 

.0313 

.0318 

.087 

.0400 

.0103 

.0106 

.0134 

.0136 

.0102 

.0107 

.0251 

.0272 

.020 

.OKB 

.04 

.0400 


.0162 

.0167 

.02 

.0212 

.0282 

.0288 

.0425 

.3430 

.0516 

.053 

.060 

.0713 

.0810 

.0251 

.086 

.0401 

.0680 

.0740 


Omaha  or  Chlotgo. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Ban  Frandsoo. 

Omaha  or  Chioago* 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chioago. 
San  Fn^iciaco* 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 

Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Ban  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Ban  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 


Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 

Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Ban  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 


Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Ban  Francisco. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Contradi  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Feb.  J,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, ete.— Contmued. 


HARDWARE-Contlniied. 


Awaidf. 

AitkAee. 

No. 
of 

OOD- 

trao- 
tor. 

Unit  price. 

Point  of  ddivwy. 

8^f«et 

15,100  feet  .  . 

Pipe  flttlngs-Contlnued. 

Pipe,  wrought  iron,  galvanised— 
|-tiM*h  

167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 

160 
160 
159 
159 
159 
169 

52 
62 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

SI 

62 
52 

{S 
{S 

62 

52 

52 

/    *2 

\    W 

269 
269 
269 
259 
269 
269 

r259 

\    ^ 
J    52 
1    66 
/    62 
\    66 
/    W 
\    66 
62 

/    *2 
\    66 

/    *2 
\    66 
/   «2 
\    66 
52 

/    *2 
\    00 

62 
62 

10. 0821 
.0366 
.0625 
.0716 
.0659 
.1109 

.0666 
.0666 
.0666 
.0666 
.0666 
.0666 

.004 
.006 
.0085 
.0107 
.015 
.0214 

.0085 

.0128 
.0171 
.0214 
.0299 
.0428 

112  at     .0218 

78  at     .0196 

.0265 

.0177 

.0416 

46at     .0734 

104  at     .0666 

260  at     .0306 

106  at     .0277 

.0872 

.0280 

.0666 

145  at     .  1159 

140at     .1065 

.84 

.17 
.74 
.97 

127  at     .027 
158  at     .0284 
122  at     .0270 

128  at     .0262 
150  at     .0685 
140at     .0«24 
103  at     .0641 

92  at     .0669 

.0806 

63at     .1313 

84  at     .1498 

279  at     .0875 

121  at     .0386 

890at     .0426 

245  at     .0U7 

.0608 

158  at     .1013 

97at     .1065 

.1272 

.2074 

Chioago. 
Do. 

Litkfih 

lO^foet.... 
6J>00foet 

f-lnch 

Do. 

iMnfh 

Do. 

4,670  feet 

ll-inch 

Do. 

7,700  feet 

2-lnch 

Do. 

225  feet. 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound- 

^Ijwih 

Do. 

200  feet   . 

|-«n<^b                  .    . 

Do. 

260  feet 

Mnch-     

Do. 

176  feet   .. 

Do. 

200  feet 

it-liufh 

Do. 

110  feet 

2-iiicb 

Do. 

312. 

Plu^  cast  iron,  black— 

Do. 

320 

-Inch 

Do. 

300. 

-Inch.         ,, 

Do. 

200 

lUnch                          

Do. 

170. 

li-lnch                 

Do. 

170 

SJnch.        

Do. 

300 

Pluffs.  cast  iron,  galvaniied— 

Do. 

459 

•fnch 

Do. 

334...  . 

-Inch 

Do. 

144 

IV-lnch 

Do. 

140. 

l{-inch 

Do. 

185 

2teh. 

Do. 

190 

}  by]  inch 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 

260 

» by  1  Inch       .            

200 

1  hyuinchm 

Do. 

160 

l}f^y  f|{iMtlW 

Do. 

150..  .. 

Ilby2incbe8             

Do. 

365 

i  by  1  inch 

San  Frsoelsoo. 

Chicaco. 

San  Frandsoo. 

ChlOMO. 

Do. 

429 

i  by  1  inch 

877.. 

1  by  U  inches 

807 

4  f^y  f}  incbAff  . 

Do. 

285 

Uby2inchfff 

Do. 

119 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam^ 

f4nch 

San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chioago. 

100    

t-h)^. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

16 

IMndi 

Do. 

27 

2-uldl 

Do. 

86do«en 

285 

StmpB,  tinned,  for  *,  |,  1.   IJ,  IJ, 

and  2  inch  p4pe,  per  pound. 
Tees,  malleable  iron,  black- 

Hncb 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
Sanmndsoo. 
Chicago. 

250 

j-hich 

290 

14nch 

106 

IJ-tadi 

158.  .  . 

l|.|ncb 

147 

24nch 

Dib. 
San  Frandsoo. 

Chloaco. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

San  Frandsoo. 

ChlOMo. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

400 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvaniied— 
§-lnch 

635 

l-bicfa 

415 

l-inoh 

265. 

IHncfa 

170 

IHnch 

mV.V,'.'.'.'.'/.'. 

2Anoh 
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OmiraeU  awarded  tmder  adveitieement  of  Feb*  /,  1911,  for  chiking,  dry  good$,  hard- 
ware, «te.— Oontiniied. 


HA&DWABR-OontliUMd. 


AwMdi. 


AitioleB. 


Unttprioe. 


Point  of  dattvwy. 


9.. 
15. 

».. 

6.. 
3.. 
8.. 


44.. 

75.. 

58.. 

36.. 
30.. 
34.. 


850.. 
360.. 
260. 
230.. 
188.. 

SM.. 
MM.. 


214.. 
220.. 


173. 
100. 
128. 

257.. 
430.. 
322.. 
166.. 
132.. 
150.. 


Pipe  flttliigs-OonUiiiied. 

Tees,  cross,  malleable  iron,  black— 

i-lnch 

1-Inch 

1-hich 


Tees,  cross,  malieable  Inm,  galyanised— 
§-hich 

l-toch 

l-lnch 

14-lnch 

IWnch 

2-lnch 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  black- 
finch 

^inch 

l-lnch 

Iftaich 

IJ-toch 

2-hich 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  galvanised— 

finch 

f-inch 

l-lnch 

iwnch!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!;:.'!;!::; 

Valves,  nite,  high  pressure— 

t-inchl! . !!!.!...!.!!!!!.!!!!!!!.! 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

Iftaioh 

2-mch 

Valves,  globe,  high  pressure— 

f inch 

finch .* 

1-inch 

IJ-hich 

Iftoch 

2-mch 


Oat  10. 0366 

Sat  i.OSoO 

12  at     .0666 

Sat  1.044ft 

Oat    .on 

Sat  1.0734 

.0734 

.1078 

.164 

29  at     .0496 

15  at  1.0606 

47  at     .0792 

28at  1.0628 

24  at     . 106 

34  at  1.1028 

.1158 

.1701 

.243 


173  at 
115  at 
212  at 
138  at 
206  at 
142  at 
152  at 
106  at 
138  at 
02  at 
96  at 
92  at 


.0403 

.052 

.063 

.0687 

.074 

.0776 

.104 

.1086 

.131 

.1368 

.172 

.m 

.0742 

.003 

.113 

.158 

.203 

.26 

.20 
.39 
.55 

.78 
1.12 
1.69 

.25 
.31 
.44 

.62 
.87 


Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicaco. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicaso. 
San  Frandsoa 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Aaii  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha  or  Chicago. 
San  Frandsoo 

Omaha  or  Chicago. 
Do.       ^^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


HOSE  GOODS. 


200 

CougbojEB,  hose,  cast  brass: 

159 
159 
184 
184 
184 
184 

115 

115 
115 
115 
115 
115 

1 

10.06 
.1025 
.22 
.30 
.60 
1.20 

.21 

.65 
.75 
.90 
L20 
2.10 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York,  Chicago, 
StLonis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

86 

iSdi 

20         

IHnch 

81 

ll-inch 

20       

2SSl::.  :::::::::::::..".::::::!.::.. 

16 

2f4nch 

OOdoien. 

Hose  damps,  brass: 

For  |-£cJi  hose 

or 

74flwm... 

For  l-hidi  hoae 

S^dosen 

For  Ifindi  hose 

6  dosen 

For  ll-inch  hose. 

1  dosen 

For  2-mclk  hose 

0  dosen. 

For  2*-inch  hose 

1  Plain  only,  sida  outlet. 
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CorUroeU  awarded  under  adverti$ement  of  Feb.  i,  J911,  for  clothing^  dry  goodi,  hard- 

ware,  etc, — Contmued. 


HOSE  OOODS-Gonttauied. 


Awifds. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 


trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of 


18,800  ieet. 


4,000  ieet 
1.100  ieet. 
TOOlBet.. 
2,600  fBSt 
4,700  ieet 

136 

46 

10 

10 

3 

13 


Hose,  robber,  garden,  }-inch,  in  lengths  of  50 

ieet,  coupled. 
Hose,  cotton,  robber-lined,  in  lengths  of  50  feet, 

coupled: 
1-bch 

2Hnch,  double  jacket ^.... 

NossleB,  hoee,  screw,  combination,  }-hicb 

NossleB,  nose,  screw: 

1-Inch 

I 

2Hnch 


125 


10.0625 


Chlcap 


or    Trenton, 


283 

.1282 

283 

.15 

283 

.1506 

184 

.2276 

80 

.52 

201 

.21 

201 

.30 

184 

.40 

184 

.60 

184 

.90 

184 

1.80 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  New  York, 

or  Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

^o. 

Do. 

Do. 


ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


197doien,. 
157doien. 

m 

4Q0doien. 

486 

466 

1,827 

184 

402 

810 

864 

403 

406doien. 

2S4doaeo. 
iSdoien... 

I06doien., 

443 

135 

141 

100 

00 

202 

280. 
840. 

771. 

267. 
810. 
883 

237 
•6 

274 


White  enameled  ware: 
Bowl»- 

Pint 

Quart , 

Chambers  with  coven,  sise  Si  by  5  inches.. . 
Cups,  tea,  diameter  not  less  than  8i  inches 
nor  more  than  4}  inches,  depth  not  less 
than  2|  inches  nor  more  tnan  3}  inches. 
Dishes,  meat— 

Not  less  than  14  inches  nor  more  than  15 

inches  in  lenrtb. 
Not  less  than  16  inches  nor  more  than  17 
inches  in  length. 
Dishes,  vegetable,  oblong,  without  covers, 

not  less  than  14  by  10  inches. 
Pitchers- 
Pint 

Quart 

Pitdiers,  water— 

^uart. , 

8-quart , 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  5  quarts 

Plates,  dinner,  diameter  not  leas  than  0^ 
inches  nor  more  than  lOi  inches. 

Plates,  sauce 

Plates,  soup,  not  less  than  9^  inches  nor  more 

than  lOi  inches. 
Baooen,  tea,  diameter  not  less  than  5}  inches 

nor  more  than  5i  inches. 
Washbowls,  diameter  not  less  than— 

154  inches 

12  inches 

14  indies 

Chinaware,  good  quality,  medium  weight: 
Bowls- 
Pint 

Quart. 


Cups,  tea,  with  handle. 
DisQs, 


14-inch,  rolled  rim 

16-inoh,  rolled  rim 

Dishes,  vegetable,  oblong,  about  14  by  10 

inches,  inthout  covers,  rolled  rim 

Pltohers- 

Pint 

Quart 

Plates,  dinner,  about  0)  inches  in  diameter, 
rolled  rim. 

Plates,  s«Doe,  rolled  rim. 

Plates,  soup,  about  9  inches  in  diameter, 

rolled  rim. 
SaooeiB,  tea,  rolled  rim 

>Awaided88a^ 


150 
21 
90 

190 

81.06 
1.30 
.40 
1.08 

103 

.253 

103 

.316 

210 

.31 

150 
159 

.19 
.2425 

150 
150 
159 
103 

.875 

:^ 

.957 

103 
103 

.749 
.957 

159 

.85 

159 
103 
159 

.345 
.161 
.26 

99 
99 
21 

1.06 
L29 
.63 

99 

99 

/»99 

\«21 

f 

.30 

21 
21 
99 

.11 
.22 
LOO 

99 
99 

.67 
.99 

99 

.48 

Chicago. 
New  York. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 


Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 


Do. 


•  Awarded  886. 
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CcntracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1^  1911,  fot  clothing,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc, — Continued. 

ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  £TC.~Contlnoed. 


Awvds. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deli^rvry. 


Sdoien... 
96doteo.. 

154 

843 

ai9 

SSdosen.. 

74docen.. 
35 

10 

140 

418 

56 

179 

75 

39 

25 

26doieii.. 
a64doxen. 
UOdosen. 
ISdosen.. 
flOdosen.. 
28dosen.. 
85doien.. 

19doien.. 
43doieii.. 
314doieii. 
77doien.. 
20doien.. 
ITdoien.. 
42doien.. 
Mdosen.. 
TOdoxen.. 

457 

184dosen. 
llSdocen, 

56 

014  doxen. 


Bumen,  lamp,  heavy,  "Sun": 

No.  1 ; 

No.  2 

Clocks,  with  covers,  stoneware,  acid  fruit  glace 
lining: 

1-gaUon 

2-gaUon 

8-gallon 

Cruets,  vinegar,  glass 

Globes: 

Lantern,  tabular,  safety,  No.  0 

For  tubular  street  lamps,  No.  3 

Lampshades: 

Metal.  20-lnoh  (for  Mammoth  hanging  lamp). 

Porcelain,  7-inch  (for  student's  lamp) 

Lamps: 

Bracket,  heavy  metal,  with  cup  and  thumb- 
screw for  reflector,  complete,  with  glass 
fount.  No.  2  sun-burner,  and  cnimney,  and 
8-tnch  glass  reflector  and  oil  gauge. 
Hall,  hanging,  extension,  complete,  with 
^indi  frosted  globe.  No.  2  fount,  No.  2 
sun-burner  and  chimney. 
Table. nickel-plated,  complete,  with  lO^inoh 
opal  dome  shade,  holder,  burner,  and  lead- 
glasB  chimney. 
Student's,  No.  1,  complete,  with  opal  shade 

and  chimney. 
Hanging,  Mammoth,  complete,  with  20>inch 

metal  shade,  burner,  and  chimney. 
Street,  tubular,  gk>be.  No.  3,  with  burner 
and  time  gauge,  complete. 
Laoap  chimnejrs,  pure  lead  glass: 
Stm-bumer— 

No.l 

No.  2 

For  "  Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamp 

For  No.  96  B  and  H  Mammoth  lamp 

For  No.  2  B  and  H  lamp 

Mammoth,  for  No.  5  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp. 

For  No.  4  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

Lamp  wicks: 

No.0 

No.  1 

No.  2 

For  "  Perfectton*'  No.  1  student's  lamp 

For  tubular  street  lamp  No.  3 

For  No.  96  B  and  H  Miunmoth  lamp 

For  No.  2  B  and  H  lamp 

For  No.  5  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

For  No.  4  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass 

Pitoners,  sirup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top 

Reflectors,  for  bracket  lamps,  tliadketer  8  inches . . 

Tumblers,  Klass,  plain,  medium  heavy,  not  less 

than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  in  depth. 


279 
279 


289 
289 
289 
21 

220 

159 

159 
281 

201 

279 

120 

190 
279 
279 


159 
159 

lao 

150 
159 
201 
279 

201 
201 
201 
159 
201 
159 
279 
279 
279 
279 
21 
21 
159 
21 


10.45 
.63 


.18 


.875 
LIO 


.29 


.16 
.08 


1.96 

L68 

3.30 
2.25 
2.82 


.65 

.73 

.55 
L43 

.78 
1.50 

.75 

.015 
.02 
.0275 
.08 
.045 
.60 
.2475 
.375 
.24 
.2976 
.30 
L88 
.15 


New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 


New  York. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 
New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

St  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St  Louis. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 


AGRICULTURAL  MPLEMBNTS,  ETC. 


48 

630  down. 

300 

18 , 

28 

26 

8 

101 

10 


Augers,  post-bole,  9-inoh , 

Axle  grease  (2  dozen  boxes  in  case),  with  maker's 

name. 
Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2^bushel,  not  less  than  12 

pounds  per  dozen. 

Bush  hooks,  handled 

Com  planters,  hand 

Comshellers,  hand,  medium  sise 

Cradles,  gram,  4-flnger,  with  scythes 

Cultivators: 

l-hoise,  iron  tnme,  5  blades,  with  wheel. . . 


Riding,  2-horse.. 


220 
250 

10.458 
.33 

182 

.205 

159 
159 
159 
150 

.44 

.42 

6.00 

1.90 

134 

2.90 

134 

18.00 

St  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Milwaakee,  Wis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago,     St     Louis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
St  Paul. 
Do. 
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Cantraeti  awarded  under  advertiument  of  Feb,  i,  1911^  far  doihing,  dry  goodi,  hard- 
ware, etc, — Oontmued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IllPLBMBNTS    '  Ta— OonUnued. 


Awtidf. 


Artlcks. 


No. 
of 


tno> 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  deUfwy. 


81 

OSdoten... 


aedosen... 
lOidoMo.. 

£Odoieii... 

29  doien... 

73  dosen... 
ao  doicD... 
11  doten... 
ledofen... 


147. 


15. 
9.. 
6.. 


lUdoien.. 

35  doten... 

15doien... 

21  docen... 

15 

81 


111. 


17 

26  doten.. 

287 

134 


144. 
136. 
29.. 


22. 
6.. 


17. 
31. 


126. 
97.. 
119. 
81.. 
88.. 


Dinen,  post-hole,  iteel  blade,  iron  handle,  or  2 

flteel  bliMlee  with  2  wooden  handles. 
Forks: 

Hay,  0.  8.,  4  oval  tinea,  strapped  fermle,  51- 
foot  handles,  extra  tied. 
Manore,  c  s.,  6  oval  tines,  strapped  fermle. 
extra  tied- 

Lone  hft^d^** 

Short  D  handles 

Handles: 

Plow,  left^iand,  stimight,  1|  by  2)  inches  by 

6  feet 
Plow,  right-hand,  doable  bend,  for  mold 
board,  1}  by  2)  inches  by  5  feet. 

Shovel,  long 

Shovel,  Short,  D 

Spade,  D 

Spade,  long 

Harrows: 

60  teeth,  |  by  8  inches,  steeU  with  drawbar 
and  devises. 
Harrows,  disk— 

2-hor8e,  e igh 1 16-inch  disks 

S-horse,  twelve  Id-inch  disks 

4-horse,  fourteen  Id-inch  disks 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  socket,  c.  s.,  6^Inch,  extra 

quality. 
Solid  forged  steel,  planter's  eye,  7i-inoh, 
No.  1,  with  handle. 

Grub,  c.  s.,  oval  eye.  No.  2 

Knives: 

Com,  c.  s.,  3  rivets 

Hay 

Mowers,  lawn,  hand,  14-inch,  ball-bearing 

Machines,  mowing: 

Singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  neck  yoke  com- 
plete, with  2  doten  extra  sections— 

4Hootout 


5-foot  out 

d-footcut. 

Machines,  harvester  and  self-blndtt,  6-foot  cot, 
complete,  with  transports. 

Mattocks,  ax,  c.  s 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  6  to  6  pounds 
Plows,  8-lnch,  c  s.,  1-horse,  with  extra  share 


Plows,  2-hor8e,  with  extra 

10*inoh,  c.  s , 

12-inch,  cs 

14-inoh,  c.  s 

Plows,  "breaker,"  with  rolling  or  standtaig  coul- 
ter (as  may  be  required),  gauge  wheel,  and  ex- 
tra share: 

la-lnch 

14-taich 

Plows,  shovel: 

Double 

Single , 


Plow  beams: 

For  8-inch  plow,  5  feet  long 

For  lO^inch  plow,  5ifeet  iMig 

For  12-inch  plow,  6lteet  long 

For  14-inoh  plow,  64  feet  long 

For  12-inch  ''breaker"  plow,  64  feet  long. 
For  14-inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet  long. . . 


iAwarded42. 
«  Awarded  69. 
•Awarded  3. 
« Awarded  14. 


*  Steel  or  wood  beam. 

•  Lots  of  not  less  than  20,000poanda. 
If  in  less  lots,  10  per  cent  additiooal, 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 


201 
159 


159 
159 


201 
159 
1^ 
159 


94 
94 
94 

169 


169 

201 
159 
20 


1 
89 
150 
159 
134 


134 
134 
134 


134 
134 


91 
134 


154 
154 
154 
164 
154 
154 


•0.70 
3.70 


6.25 
6.10 

1.75 

2.26 

1.50 
L80 
L72 
L27 

7.52 


15.00 
17.00 
18.50 

2.86 

3.26 

2.57 

L56 

.36 

8.15 


» 27.00 

«35.84 

127.00 

«35.84 

128.00 

•89.10 

•82.00 

«108.0e 

3.04 

.22 

•4.75 


•7.15 
•8.05 
•8.86 


n.25 
12.25 


•1.50 
U.70 


•.40 
•.50 
•.55 
•.70 
•.85 
•.90 


StLoulL 
Chia^o. 


Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Da 

St.  Louis. 
Chloaga 
^Do. 
Da 

St.  Louis,  Omaha,  or 
Chioaga 

•Da 
Da 
Da 

Chlciga 

Da 

Da 


St. 

Qiloago. 

Da 


Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Chicago,     St     Loai% 
Omaha,  KanaasCity, 
orStPauL 


Da 
Do. 
Da 


Da 
Da 


Chioaga 

Chicago,    St.     Looli^ 

Omaha.  KanaasCt^, 

orStlW 

Chicago. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


MO  by  12  blade. 
•  Inspectioo  at  Metropolis,  m. 
Oarloadlots. 
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ConiraeU  auHBrded  under  adverti9ement  of  Feb,  /,  J911,  for  dotking,  dry  goodi^  hard- 

warCf  etc. — Gontinued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IliPLEMENTS,  ETC.— Oontintied. 


AwMdl. 


ArUdBt. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deliTVy. 


18 

18 

10 

40 

4doten 

Odocen..^... 

131 

Itt 

227 

1,«6 

198 

417 

12dosen 

S^doaen 

Mdosen 

lOdosen 

66doicn. 

ia9 

142 

10,000  pounds 

143 

13 

1,000 


Hay.Bolky— 

8-fooi^  band  damp 

8-foot,  self  dump 

KMoot,  band  dump 

10-foot,  self  dump 

K 

hlV.V.V.'.'.'.'. 

Si  .4 

Bt  

81 

iff  poiii^  not 

81  !!!!!"!!!!!! 

Sc 

8c                                       !!!!;!!!!!!!!! 
8c  

8]  S  pounds  per 

Twine,  binder,  long  fiber  (siiaai),  subject  to  actuiu 

tare. 
Wbeelbarrows: 

All  iron,  tubular 

Oarden,  wood,  No.  2 

Bags,  burlap,  grain,  12-ounoe 


1 
1 
1 
1 

169 
220 
169 
201 

150 
103 

220 
201 

220 
220 
220 
220 
159 


150 
96 


150 
40 
20 


$11.00 
13.76 
12.00 
15.00 

1.66 
3.16 
.41 
3.79 

.30 
.80 

.348 
.11 

4.50 
4.30 
4.50 
6.10 
.32 


.35 

.39 

>.064 


2.47 
2.00 
«.126 


Chioago. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
SULMiis. 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cbiogo. 


Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 


Chicago. 

^o. 

Do. 


WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


7... 
14.. 
12.. 
13.. 
36.. 
34.. 
40.. 

2... 
14.. 
27.. 
28.. 
42.. 
64.. 
46.. 
22.. 


2.. 
61. 
32. 
14. 


2.. 
24. 
50. 
47. 


6... 
33.. 
36. 
21. 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  narrow  track: 

2|by3i 

2jby3l 

3W4.. :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
3tby4J 

4by4 

4  by  5 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track: 
"*  by  8} 

by3l 

by3| 


t 


41576*:: 

4*by6J. 


Bolsters,  sand,  white  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow- 
track: 


fin: 


Bolsters,  sand,  white  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide- 
track: 


Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow  track: 


137 

10.60 

137 

.66 

137 

.70 

267 

.78 

137 

.90 

137 

1.10 

267 

L30 

137 

.60 

137 

.66 

137 

.70 

267 

.78 

137 

.90 

187 

LIO 

257 

1.39 

387 

Le9 

164 

•.30 

164 

».45 

154 

•.50 

154 

•.66 

257 

.34 

154 

•.46 

257 

.58 

257 

.63 

164 

^25 

164 

S.45 

164 

•.50 

164 

•.50 

Chicaga 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


^Packed  in  flat  bales  of  50  pounds  each. 
•  IS-onnoebag. 


•  Inspeotkm  at  Metropolis,  111.,  carload  lots. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertiiemerU  of  Feb,  J,  J911,  for  dothmgf  dry  goods^  hard" 

ware,  eto.— Contmued. 

WAGONS  AND  WAOON  FIXTURES— Oontlniied. 


Awuds. 

Aitlolet. 

No. 
of 
ooa- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  Of  <Miv«7. 

6 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 
2*  by  84..... 

154 
154 
154 
154 

257 
257 
267 
287 

257 
257 
257 
257 
283 

150 
150 
150 
163 

/257 
\283 
/283 
\283 
154 
154 

258 
258 
258 
258 
258 

258 
258 
257 

258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
150 

258 
258 

258 

>ia36 
>.45% 
1.60 
».70 

.85 
.42 
.48 
.68 

.35 
.42 

.48 
.58 
.02 

.0375 
.0375 
.62 
4.30 

•.66 
•40 
162 
•.87 
».24 
1.84 

•1.60 
•1.75 
•2.10 
•2.45 
•3.66 

•1.00 
•2.60 
»a22 

•1.90 
•  2.30 
•2.75 
•4.50 
•4.90 
•6.50 
.04i 

.65 
.35 

.50 

Chicago. 
Da 

82 

21  by  41 

40 

awi?                        . 

Da 

13 

3i^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Da 

0 

Bolst^,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track: 

2iby3 

Da 

86 

2lby8i 

Da 

43 

8V4!^-i^'i"..i.  ^'i'''""-"""-".*--.. 

Da 

28 

3}by4i ' 

Da 

6 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear  wide  track: 

2i  by  3 

Da 

12        

2fby8i 

Da 

48 

8  Dy  4 

Da 

42             

3iby4i.                                    

Da 

162  8ets 

714 

Bows,  white  oak,  farm  wagon,  round  top,  |  by 

li  inches,  per  set  of  5. 
Clevises,  wroucht-iron.  per  pound: 

2  by  44  inches,  with  sell^f^tening  pin 

2  by  5]  incties,  with  key  pin 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

500 

Da 

36  dozen.... 

Clips,  center,  |-inch  ring    T  T      

Da 

239 

full  size,  with  draw  rope  each  end,  and  3  tie 
ropes  (36  inches  long)  each  side. 
Eveners,  hickory,  wagon: 

Full  ironed,  ends  riveted,  top  and  bottom 
plate  at  center,  l-inch  hole:  stay  chains 
andeyebolts- 

Narrow  track.  If  by  4  inches  by  4  feet. . . 

Wide  track,  2|  by  4i  inches  by  54  inches. 

Plain,  narrow  track,  IZ  by  4  inches  by  4  feet. 
Plain,  wide  track.2|  by  4{inchesby  54  inches 
FeUies,  hickory,  wagon,  bent,  XXX  quaUty: 
U  by  1   inches 

Omaha. 

218 

Chicago. 

380 

St.  Louis. 
Da 

125 

Do. 
Chicago. 

80 

Da 

14  sets 

Da 

2set3 

1    byl   inches 

Da 

24  sets 

1   byl   inches 

Da 

gsets 

1   byl   inches 

Da 

12  sets 

2  by  2  inches 

Da 

12  sets 

Fellies,  white  oak,  wagon,  bent: 

1]  by  2  inches 

Da 

16  sets 

2  Dy  2i  inches 

Da 

10  sets 

2i  by  2|  inches 

Da 

162  sets... 

Fellies,  white  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  circle 
and  size,  faced: 
1   by  2i  inches 

Da 

66  sets 

1   by2  inches 

Da 

12  sets 

1   by2  inches 

Da 

27  sets 

2  by  3  Inches 

Da 

22  sets 

3  by  2i  inches 

Da 

8  sets 

4  by  2  inches 

Da 

414.  .     .. 

Hooks  fti'  ferniies,  singletiW,  1|-incb 

Da 

182  sets 

266  sets 

144  sets 

Hounds,  white  oalc,  smooth  finish,  wagon: 
Front,  3  pieces,  side  pieces  48  inches  long,  1} 
inches  thick,  2  Inches  wide;  front  and  rear 
ends  2f  inches  wide  18  inches  from  front 
end.    Sway  bar  48  inches  long,  1{  inches 
thkk,  2  inches  wide  the  wholelength. 
Pole.  2  pieces,  34  inches  long.  19  inches  thick, 
2i  Inches  wide  at  rear  end  of  curve,  taper- 
ing to  2i  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  2\  inches 

curve,  with  usual  shape  and  taper  to  front 
end. 
Rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches  long  and  2  inches 
thkJk,  2i  inches  wide  at  front  end.  2i  inches 
wide  at  rear  end,  and  2)  inches  wide  11 
inches  from  front  end  at  curve. 

Da 
Da 

Da 

1  Inspection  at  lletropolte.  111.,  carload  lots. 

•  Awarded  72. 

•  Awarded  146  without  stay  chains. 

•  Without  stay  chains. 


•  With  sUy  chains. 

•  Per  set  or  8  pieces. 

•  Per  set  of  4  wheels. 
•Per  set  of  26  pieces. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertieemeni  of  Feh.  1,  1911,  for  dothingj  dry  goods,  hard* 

ware,  etc. — Contmued. 

WAGON  AND  WAGON  FIXTURB8—Ck)ntlnued. 


No. 

Awuds. 

ArUclet. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

20  sets 

283 

111.50 

15  sets 

8  Dy  10 

283 
283 

SI.  55 
•1.80 

13  sets 

8»byll 

«  St.  Louis. 

4  sets 

9l)yl2    

283 
283 

<2.00 
•3.00 

Ssets 

10  by  12 

Reaches,  white  oak,  wagon,  butt  cut,  tough, 

sUdlmj: 

390 

0Dirbv3fbvlZ  ....       .... 

283 

».45 

Da 

505 

283 

».48 

Da 

81                          ^VloDg-hoodea  steel,  wagon, 

17  sets 

,  not  less  than  34  pounds 

257 

3.20 

Chicago. 

Msets 

not  less  than  44  pounds 

257 

3,41 

Da 

25  sets 

lot  less  than  54  pounds 

,  notices  than  68  pounds 

257 

3.57 

Da 

15  sets 

257 

4.12 

Da 

18  sets 

,  not  less  than  82  pounds 

257 

4.67 

Da 

20  sets 

81                             l-^^.l'^'^'"^'^'"- 

283 

2.25 

St.  Louis. 

12  sets 

283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 

257 

1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.65 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

•.00 

Da 

24  sets 

Da 

60  sets 

Da 

150  sets 

Da 

45  sets 

Da 

6set8 

Da 

10  sets 

Da 

366 

Si 

8, 3.1eaf ,  26  by  1 J  inches,  with 
spring  bars  and  hooks  attached. 

Chicago. 

2 

WAPnn.  p.Uintlc.  per  pound 

273 

.045 

Da 

430 

Tongues,  white  oak,  buttcut,  tough,  11  feet  long, 
3}inches  wide,  and  3^  inches  thick  at  hounds, 
with  gradual  taper  to  2  inches  full  round  at 

258 

1.10 

Da 

front  end,  and  back  of  hounds  tapering  to  2\ 

inches  square. 

40O 

Wagons,  wide  and  narrow  track,  complete,  with 
h£koi7  azletrees,  bent  front  hounds,  ironed  on 
both  ades  below  the  reach,  and  also  on  the 

underside  of  the  top  sUding  bar  with  i  bv  1} 
indi  iron  on  the  2f  by  8  inch  wagons,  and  in- 

crease according  to  sice  of  wagons.   Reaches  to 

be  ironed  on  both  sides  opposite  their  respec- 

tive irons;  evener,  lower  box,  neck  voke,  single- 
tree, stay  chains,  tongue,  and  flat  iron  bar 

under  the  whole  length  of  axles,  viz: 

Califomia.  narrow  track,  equipped  with  gear 
brake,clipped  gear,  and  hooded  steel  skeins- 

43.50 

Da 

9  257 

46.60 

Kansas  City. 
HinneapoUs. 

46.37  . 

53.88 

San  Frandsoo. 

21  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  finches 

44.10 
44.07 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

M>140 

45.90 

St.  PauL 

46.53 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Sioux  City. 

56.08 

San  Frandsoo. 

44.83 

Chteaga 

•257 

47.02 

Kansas  City. 
Minneapolis. 

46.87 

67.00 

San  Francisco. 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  If  by  1  inches 

44.10 
48.98 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

'•140 

46.91 

St.  Paul. 

46.46 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  SkNix  City. 

55.80 

SanFrandsoa 

I74by8iby9j. 
•Sbv^bylO. 

ibylObyll. 

Syllbyr 
by  12  by 


•10 


18. 


•  In  bundles;  hubs  to  be  straight  mortised. 

»  Erases  words  "white,"  "butt  cut,  tough,  sUding,"  from  bid. 

•  Per  pair. 

•  Awarded  76  wagons,  all  sizes. 
V  Awarded  333  wagons,  all  sizes. 
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BXTPPLIES  FOB  THE  INDIAN  SEBVIGE. 

under  cdvertisement  pf  Feb,  i,  1911y  for  doQwng^  dry  goods^  hard' 
foaref  tie. — Continued. 
WAGON  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES-Contiiiued. 


No. 

Awards. 

Artlclei. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

FointofdeUvery. 

40Q 

Wagpna,  etc.— Oontlnnad. 

OAUfornte,  narrow  track,  equipped  with  gear 
brake,  clipped  gear,  and  hooded  tteel 

tketai»- 

r    $50.19 

Chicago. 

»257 

63.96 

Kansas  City. 

62.67 

68.96 

San  Francisoo. 

8  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  }  Inches 

49.00 
48.87 

Chicago. 

8t.  LcNiis. 

>140 

60.95 

8t.  PauL 

61.62 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Bioux  City. 

63.06 

San  Frandsoo. 

' 

49.60 

Chfcago. 

•257 

62.96 
61.74 
61.84 

Kansas  City. 
Mhmeapoiis. 
San  Frandsoo. 

8i  by  10  inches,  tires  1|  by  ]  inches 

48.29 
48.16 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

>140 

60.24 
60.81 

60.96 
62.60 

St.  PaaL 

Omaha,  Kansas  Ctty, 

or  Sioux  City. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 

•257 

66.66 

Kansas  City. 

65.17 

67.47 

San  Frandsoo. 

8J  by  10  inches,  tires  8  by  4  inches. 

61.93 
61.79 

Chkago. 
St.  Louis. 

•140 

64.06 

St.  PauL 

64.65 

Omaha,  Kansas  Ctty, 

or  Sioux  City. 

66.97 

San  Frandsoo. 

California,  wide  track,  equipped  with  gear 
brake,  clipped  gear,  and  hooded  steel 

skeins- 

f      40.50 

Chkago. 

•257 

43.22 

Kansas  City. 
Khmeapolb. 

42.29 

60.25 

San  Frandsoo. 

2]  by  8  inches,  tires  1|  by  A  inches 

41.73 
41.63 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

>140 

43.32 

St.  PauL 

43.81 

Omaha,  Kansas  Gttj» 

orSkJuxClty. 

^     62.26 

San  Frandsoo. 

43.50 

Chicaga 

1257 

46.60 
45.37 
63.83 

KraSsCity. 
MinneapoUs. 
San  Frandsoo. 

3|  by  8  inches,  tires  8  by  finches 

44.19 
44.07 

Chk»go. 
St.Loiiis. 

'140 

45.99 

St.  PauL 

46.63 

Omaha,  Kansas  Gttj, 

or  Sioux  aty. 

55.93 

SanFiandsoo. 

44.83 

Chkago. 

>257 

47.92 
46.87 
67.00 

KansuCitj. 
Mhmeapdb. 
San  Fianoisoo. 

3  by  0  inches,  tires  If  by  finches 

44.10 
43.96 

Chfcago. 
St.  Louis. 

«140 

45.89 

St.  PauL     . 

46.45 

Omaha,  Kansas  C^, 

orSkMixCity 

65.89 

San  Frandsoo. 

50.19 

Chk»go. 

»257 

63.96 

Kansas  City. 

62.67 

03.98 

San  Francisco. 

2  bv  0  inches,  tires  8  bv  4  inches 

49.00 

48.87 

Chicago. 

9  a/^    W  mmm^mm%M^    wi  w«#  «*    ■'*      •    ■■■*'■■*'*'•  •••••••• 

St.  Louis. 

«140 

60.96 

St.  PauL 

51.52 

Omaha,  Kansas  Ctty, 

or  Stoux  City. 

63.06 

San  Franoisoo. 

1  Awarded  76  wagons,  all  siiei. 


I  Awarded  383  wagons,  aU 
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Contradi  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  clothing,  dry  goode,  Jiard- 

ware,  etc. — Gontinaed. 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES-Conttaued. 


ai  by  10  inches,  tires  1]  by  ]  inches. 


i  by  10  inches,  tires  8  by  |  inches. . . 


3^  by  11  inches,  tires  2  by  ]  inches. 


3|  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  |  indhes. 


Ordinsiy,   narrow   track,   equipped 
hooded  steel  skein  and  box  Drake— 


with 


3  by  0 inches,  tires  3  by  }  inches. 


3i  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  |  inches. 


Ordinary,  wide  track, equipped  with  hooded 
steel  skein  and  box  * 


2]  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  |  inches. . 


»257 

62.96 
61.74 

61.84 

48.29 

' 

48.16 

•140 

50.24 
60.81 

60.98 

62.50 

>257 

66.55 
66.17 

67.47 

51.93 

51.79 

>140 

64.05 
64.65 

66.97 

68.50 

»257 

62.77 

61.32 

74.65 

58.66 

58.52 

•140 

60.78 
61.38 

74.47 

66.05 

•257 

71.80 
70.35 

85.06 

67.83 

67.66 

<140 

70.42 
71.13 

85.67 

f      44.90 

»257 

48.94 
47.48 

58.06 

44.74 

44.61 

»140 

46.66 
47.22 

57.96 

47.85 

i257 

61.21 
60.09 

61.20 

48.24 

48.10 

•140 

50.34 
60.94 

62.01 

f      40.27 

»257 

42.74 
41.99 

60.67 

41.09 

' 

40.97 

'140 

42.87 

43.40 

52.84 

1  Awarded  76  wagons,  all  sixes. 


t  Awarded  I 


City. 

Mhmeapolia. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  PauL 

Omaha,  Kansas  aty. 


City, 


aty, 


Ctty, 


Chicago. 

Kansas  City. 

Minneapolis. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Paul. 

OnuAa,  Kansas  aty, 

or  Sioux  City. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
Kansas  atj. 
Minneapolis. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Paul. 
Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Sioux  aty. 
San  Frandsoo. 


Chicago. 

Kansas  City. 

Minneapolis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Paul. 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Sioux  City. 
San  Francisco. 

)  wagons,  all  siies. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  adverUsement  e^f  Feb,  i,  1911,  for  clothingy  dry  goode,  hard- 

wartf  etc, — Continued. 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Conttaued. 


No. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  Of  deUvery. 

40Q 

Wagons,  eto.-^>>ntliiaad. 

Ordinary,  wide  track,  equipped  with  hooded 

steel  skein  and  box  brake— ConUnned. 

941.40 

Chkago. 

>267 

44.24 
43.34 
62.77 

Kansas  City. 
Minneapolis. 
San  Frandsoo. 

3  by  0  inches,  tires  1}  by  1  inches 

40.99 
40.80 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

>140 

42.50 

St.  Paul. 

42.99 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Sioux  City. 

52.14 

San  Francisco. 

44.90 

Chicago. 

«267 

47.94 

Kansas  City. 

46.99 

Minneapolis. 

58.08 

San  Francisoo. 

3  by  0  inches,  tiies  3  by  |  inches 

44.74 

Chicago. 

44.61 

St.  Louis. 

»140 

46.66 

St.  Paul. 

47.22 

Omaha,  Kansas  aty, 

or  Sioux  City. 

57.96 

San  Francisoo. 

47.85 

Chicago. 

1257 

51.90 
50.09 
61.20 

Minneapolis. 
San  Francisoo. 

Si  by  10  inches,  Ures  3  by  J  inches 

48.24 
48.10 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

«140 

50.34 

St.  PauL 

50.94 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Sioux  City. 

62.01 

San  Francisoo. 

60.85 

Chicago. 

1257 

64.97 

Kansas  City. 

63.64 

Minneapolis. 

77.39 

San  Francisoo. 

3}  by  11  inches,  tiret  4by  |  inches 

60.75 
60.59 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

>140 

63.30 

St.  Paul. 

64.00 

Omaha,  Kansas  Qty, 

or  Sioux  City. 

Separate  prices  were  invited  (or^ 

77.27 

San  Francisoo. 

83  sets 

Bows,  white  oak 

283 
163 

.92 
4.89 

82 

covers). 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha* 

r        1.60 

Chicago. 

*257 

1.72 

Kansas  City. 
Minneapolis. 

1.72 

2.10 

San  Francisoo. 

222 

Snrins  seats 

1.67 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

U4*»  iu|^  ovxawa. 

1.67 

• 

«140 

1.74 

St.  Paul. 

1.76 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  Sioux  City. 

2.15 

San  Francisco. 

ft  2. 75 

Chicago. 

•3.40 

Do. 

»2.85 

Kansas  City. 

'267 

•3.60 

Do. 

ft  2. 85 

Minneapolis. 

•3.60 

Do. 

ft  3. 15 

San  Francisoo. 

•4.05 

Do. 

305 

Top  boxes 

ft  3. 00 
•3.68 

Chicago. 

Do. 

ft3.00 

St.  Louis. 

•3.67 

Do. 

ft  3. 10 

St.  Paul. 

•140 

•3.81 
ft  3. 13 

•3.84 

•3.69 

.     •4.55 

Do. 
Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
or  Sioux  City. 

Do. 
San  Francisoo. 

Do. 

1  Awarded  76  wagons,  all  slias.         <  Awarded  220  spring  seats. 
*  Awarded  333  wagons,  all  slias.       *  8-inch. 
•Awarded  2  spring  seats.  •10-inch. 


'  Awarded  2  top  boxes. 
•  Awarded  203  top  boxes. 
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Omtraeli  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  dotking,  dry  goodt,  hard' 

ware^  etc, — Continued. 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURBS— Oontlnued. 


AwBids. 

Artidet. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1,263 

Whifltetrees,  hJckory,  wagon,  oval,  2J-iiich  cen- 
ter, 34  inches  Ions: 
FuU-ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons  and 
hooks  at  ends  and  olamp  iron  with  rings 
atoenter. 
PUdn  

»283 

«283 

U50 
»283 

283 

•258 
*258 

9a3825 

.06 

.30 
.18. 

.90 

3.50 
3.50 

Bt.  lioalf . 

268 

Do. 

297 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2|-inch  center,  38 
inches  long: 
Fulliron 

Chloaco. 
St.  Louto. 

65 

Plain,  turned  to  shape  and  size 

80 

Additional  artkles: 

Axletrees,  wagon  (fuU  ni«wure),  3|  by  « 
inches  by  6  feet  long,  rough  sawed,  select 
seasoned  hickory. 
Fellies,  white  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  cir- 
cle and  sice,  faced,  3  by  24  inches: 
For  wheels  48  incheshigh,  14  pieces  to  set 

for  2  wheels. 
For  wheels  52  inches  high,  14  plecee  to  set 
for  2  wheels. 

Do. 

680tS 

1 

CMoago. 
Do 

68ets 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


2,700 

11  dozen. 
42  dozen. 
73 


152. 
144. 


75.. 
94.. 
255. 

m. 


40. 
22. 
2.. 
80. 


16  dozen. 
85  dozen. 
11  dozen. 
73dosen. 

858 


24  dozen. 
22  dozen. 
13  dozen. 


73. 
92. 


91. 


910.. 
075., 


825. 
864.. 


Boilers,  wash,  XX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size 
21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riv- 
eted. No.  8,  heavy. 
Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  heavy,  full  size, 

14-quart. 
Candlesticks,  planished  tin  or  Japanned,  6-inch. 
Cans: 

Kerosene,  galvanized,  corrugated  sides,  1- 

indlon.  common  top. 
Milk,  all  steel,  32-quart,  ironclad,  retinned... 
Coffeepots,  full  size,  Ix  tin,  solid  spout,  riveted 
bail  and  handle: 

2-quart 

4-quart , 

Coflto  Doilers,  full  size,  XX  tin,  solid  spout,  riv- 
eted bail  and  handle: 

6-quart 

11-quart 

Coffeepots,  4-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coffee  Doilers,  6-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coflte  mills: 

Iron  or  block  tin  hopper  box 

Side,  medium , 

With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper,  6  pounds. . . 

Colanders,  seamless,  steel,  164  by  6}  inches , 

Cups,  full  size,  XX,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riv- 
eted handle: 

iS!r:::::::::::;:;:::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

Quart 

Dippers,  water.  1-quart,  XX  tin,  full  size,  long 
handles,  riveted. 

Flour  sifters 

Funnels,  full  size,  stamped,  fluted,  retinned: 

1-ptait 

1-quart , 

2-quait 

Kettles,  with  covers,  wrou^t-steel  hollow  ware, 
retinned: 

8-qnart 

12-quart 

Measures,  XX  tin,  with  full  rim: 

Pint 

Quart 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned: 

10-quart , 

14-quart , 

Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel.  No.  27: 

12  by  19  by  4  Inches 

16  by  20  by  4  inches,  with  two  |-inch  oval 
runners. 


21 

ia7i 

150 

.245 

150 

.24 

220 

1.24 

159 

L50 

201 
201 

.20 
.275 

201 
103 
103 
103 

.345 
.674 
.245 
.383 

279 
150 
150 
279 

.71 

.24 

16,00 

.60 

159 
159 
159 
220 

.44 
.44 

.945 
2.28 

201 

.08 

220 
220 
220 

.30 
.41 
.59 

159 
150 

.765 
.86 

159 
150 

.0875 
.185 

201 
201 

.20 
.25 

220 
220 

.354 
.402 

New  York. 

Chksago. 
Do. 
St  Louis. 
Chksago. 


StLoaJt. 
Do. 


Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 


Chtoago. 

Do. 

Do. 
StLouto. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 

St. 


Da 

Da 
Da 


1  In  bundles. 
11356**— INT  1911— VOL 


>  Per  set  of  14  pieces. 


-22 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911^  for  dotkmgy  dry  goods,  hard' 

ware,  etc. — Continued. 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WAKE-Contlnued. 


AwBids. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellTory. 


652 

764 

110  dozen 

190 

0}Sdosen 

Sldoeen 

50  dozen 

71  dozen 

64  dozen 

38  dozen 

142  dozen 

113 

74 

83  dozen 

446  dozen 

1206  dozen.. 

203 

44 

125 

54 

Sboxes 

10  boxes , 

4  boxes , 

22  boxes , 

23  boxes 

4  boxes 

434 

123  dozen 

202 

477 

481 

11|370  pounds 


Pans,  dish,  full  size,  XX  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
extra  quality: 

14Kiuart» 

17-quart 

Pans,  dust,  Japanned,  heavy , 

Pans,  fry.  No.  4,  wroughtsteel,  polished,  8  inches 
across  bottom. 

Pans,  tin,  full  size,  XX  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
extra  quality: 

1-quart , 

2-quart 

4-quart , 

6-quart , 

Stuart , 

Plates,  XX  stami>ed  tin,  9-inch: 

Baking,  deep.  Jelly 

Pie 

Scoops,  grocer'8,hand,  XX  stamped  tin,retinned: 

No!  4o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!!!! ;!!]!!! 

Spoons,  basting,  Ibrged  steel,  retinned 

Spoons,  plain  silver  steel: 

Table 

^QJ^^ 

Straineii*  milk,*  *XX*  tin,*  *12^uich".*. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Teapots,  heavy,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round, 

copper  bottom. 
Teapots: 

4-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

6-quart 

Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  Inches,  IC 

14  by  20  inches,  IC 

10  by  14  inches,  IX 

20  by  28  Inches,  IX 

14  by  20  Inches,  IX 

14  by  60  inches,  boiler,  IX 

TTa3rs,  tea,  oval,  extra  heavy,  hotel.  Japanned, 

20-inch. 
Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  fiat  bottom,  rethmed, 

11-inch. 
Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  lOi  inches  deep,  in- 
side measurement,  corrugated  bottom,  and 
heavy  drop  handles: 
IM inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . , 
2U  inches  In  diameter,  inside  measurement . 
234  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . , 
Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  0 


103 
108 
103 
220 


150 
150 
201 
201 
201 

150 
150 

103 
103 
220 

201 
201 
220 
103 


103 
270 

268 
268 
268 
268 
268 
268 
159 

150 


201 
201 
201 
150 


la  28 
.28 
1.337 
.062 


.435 
.60 
L15 
1.45 
L75 

.23 
.205 

.113 
.165 
.41 

.40 
.20 
.305 
.275 


.264 
.825 

S4.35 
•4.35 
<5l25 

•10.60 
«6.25 

S21.00 
.195 


.60 


.31 
.35 
.41 
.0764 


New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
St  Louis. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

New  York. 


Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Chicago. 


Da 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicaga 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


5 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  full  Jacket,  with  f umaoe: 
48  gallons  capacity 

150 
159 

159 
159 

201 
201 

159 
150 

150 
150 

S19.50 
25.00 

.04 
.0525 

.10 
.15 

uaso 

16.50 

.18 
.22 

Chicago. 
Da 

2 

75  gallons  capacity 

555 

Dampers,  stovepipe: 

Da 

80 

7-inch 

Da 

1296 

Elbows,  atovepipe,  adjustable,  corrugated,  No. 
26  iron,  packed  in  oases: 
6.incn. 

8t.  TiOUiff. 

190 

7-inch 

Da 

4 

Furnaces,  full  Jacket: 

For  45-gallon  portable  caldron 

Chicago. 
Do. 

2 

414 

Hods,  coal,  ^vanlzed,  heavy,  riveted  bottoms 
or  pressed  in: 
a-lnch 

Da 

268 

18-inch 

Da 

1  Sample  of  17-quart  dish  pan  taken  to  fill  this  item.       «2248heets.       •msbeets.       «48-gaUon. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertiiement  of  Feb,  1,  1911  ^  fijr  clothing,  dry  goodi^  hard- 
ware, etc. — Ck>iitinued. 

STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC-Continued. 


Awards. 

Artlclef. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

PotaitofdeUvery. 

5.406  Joints... 

545 joints 

lOSdosen. 

Pipe,  stove,  patent.  No.  26  iron,  polished,  edges 
eurved,  crimped,  and  formed;  nested  in  bun- 
dles: 
6-inch 

1 

201 
201 
201 

47 

47 

67 

47 

67 
67 
67 

67 
67 
67 

67 

67 

47 

47 

47 
47 

67 
67 

272 
272 
272 

159 

67 

47 

67 

67 

47 

ia095 

.11 

.36 

3.99 

4.50 

•SOO 

&85 

13.20 
13.80 
14.40 

«7.30 

i8.45 

«.73 

i&lO 

17.10 

18.75 

17.50 

10.30 
13.00 

•17.00 

«2aoo 

11.50 
13.50 
16.50 

ia2i 
1  n.  10 

8.60 

19.70 

ilLlO 

12.85 

Rt   T^oniS. 

7-inoh 

Da 

Poli8h,8tove 

Do 

0 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

24  inches  kmg,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110 

pounds. 
27  inches  kmg,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 

pounds. 
32  in^es  kmg,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 

not  leas  than  190 

81                                           Ni,  not  lighter  than 
tag: 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 

4 

18 

St.  Louis. 

14 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

23 

17 

Da 

21 

Da 

44    

81                                           coal,  cast  lining. 

Do. 

SQ 

Do. 

CI 

81                                           lit 

Do. 

16 

81 

1  not  less  than  135 

_  1  not  less  than  175 

2^^  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375 
pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  combined  coal  and  wood.  22 
faiohes  diameter,  24-lnch  heavy  steel  drum,  to 
weigh  not  less  than  285  pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  outside 
rods: 
32-lnch . 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

g 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

7 

Da 

10 

Da 

5 

37-inch 

Da 

10 

Stoves,  heating,  hard  coal,  mounted,base  burner: 
Fire  pot  t^bout  12  by  14  inches 

St.  Louis. 

16 

Fire  pot  about  15  by  17  inches 

Do. 

7  .  .. 

Stoves,  coal,  laundry: 

For  heating  13  Irons 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Q 

For  heating  28  irons 

11 

For  heating  33  irons 

Do. 

27 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal: 

8-inch,  oven  not  less  than  18  by  18  by  11 

inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  240  pounds. 
»>inch,  oven  noTless  than  10  by  19  by  12 

inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  280  pounds. 
Btoves,  cooking,  wood: 

6-inch,  length  of  wood  18  Inches,  oven  not 

less  than  14  by  16  by  11  inches,  to  weigh 

not  less  than  180  pounds. 
7-inch,  length  of  wood  20  inches,  oven  not 

less  thiml4  by  18  by  12 inches,  to  weigh  not 

less  than  225  pounds. 
8-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  19  by  20  bv  13  inches,  to  weighnot 

less  than  270  pounds. 
9-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  Uian  21  by  22  by  14  inches,  to  weigh  not 

less  than  310  pounds. 

Do. 

45 

St.  Louis. 

34 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

6 

32 

Do. 

16 

1  Not  crated. 


'Crated. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  adveriiaement  of  Feb.  i,  1911. 
COAL. 


250. 
366., 


Tons, 


aoo 

450. 

10.. 
00.. 

75. 


260. 
350. 
8... 


200. 
150. 

130. 
176.. 


For  Albuquerque  School,  N.  Hex.  (f.  o.  b.  can  Gallup,  N.  Hex.),  soft 

lump. 
For  Albuquerque  School,  day  schools,  etc.,  N.  Hex.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Gal- 
lup, N.  Mex.),  soft,  best  American  black,  lump: 
200  tons  for  Albuquerque  School,  20  tons  for  laleta  Day  School, 
6  tons  for  Isleta  field  matron,  12  tons  for  San  Felipe  Day  School, 
6  tons  for  San  Felipe  field  matron,  6  tons  for  Pueblo  Indians,  12 
tons  for  Aooma  Day  School,  6  tons  for  Acoma  farmer,  12  tons  for 
Faquate  Day  School,  6  tons  for  Paquate  field  matron,  12  tons  for 
Lasuna  Day  School,  7  tons  for  Laguna  farmer,  6  tons  for  Laguna 
and  Acoma  Pueblo  Indians,  6  tons  for  Laguna  field  matron,  10 
tons  for  Pan^e  Day  School,  10  tons  for  Meslto  Day  School,  10  tons 
for  McCartvs  Day  School,  10  tons  for  Seama  Day  School,  10  tons 
for  Endnal  Day  School. 
For  Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.),  soft,  lump, 

Youghlogheny  screened. 
For  Blackfeet  School  and  Agency.  Mont.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Browning,  Mont.) : 
Soft,  lump,  <'San  Coulee,"  Nelson  mine,  Mont.  (350  tons  for  school, 
60  tons  for  day  schools,  50  tons  for  agency). 
Anthracite,  Pittston,  from  Pennsylvania,  stove,  for  agency  (deliv- 
ered  at  the  agency). 
For  Cantonment  School,  etc,  Okla.,  McAlester  soft  lump  (60  tons  for 
school,  80  tons  for  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians)  if— 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Halleyvllle-Wllburton,  Okla 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

j.__  «__x._  , .  Bvlum,  S.  Dak.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.), 

line  Lehigh,  from  Pennsylvania: 

and  1012 

mdl912 

and  1012 

ii."*!!!!!;!;!;!]!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!;;!!!!!!!!!;!;; 

)  March,  1912,  inclusive 

,  --3r,  Wis.,  soft.  Crescent  thin  vein  Youghlogheny 

screened  lump. 
For  Carson  School,  Nev.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Gunn,  Wyo.)»  soft  lump,  "Rock 

(f.  0.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.),  anthracite 
»al  Co.  in  Luxeme  County,  Fa.,  in  and 


,  1912,  inclusive. 


o.  b.  cars  Ela,  N.  C),  soft,  run  of  mine, 
chool,  etc.,  Okla.,  McAlester  soft,  lump. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  HalleyviUe-Wilburton,  Okto 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Concho  Siding,  Okla 

McAlester  soft,  nut  HOO  tons  for  school  and  30  tons  for  agency),  if— 
" '^  -vlUe-Wilburton,  Okla 

>  Siding,  Okto 

For  hool,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

th.  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  nut, 

mnsylvania  Coed  Co.  in  Luxeme  County,  Pa., 

i  (150  tons  for  school  and  25  tons  for  the  agency)— 

911 

11 

Ill 

11 

,1911 

Apr.  1,1912 


162 
24 


44 


192 
236 


218 
218 


197 


71 
219 


218 
218 


218 
218 


213 


112.06 
•2.64 


•3.60 

4.00 
10.60 


«3.35 
«5.00 


•6.25 
•6.35 
•6.45 
•6.56 
•6.65 
•  6.75 
3.50 

2.00 


•6.45 
•6.55 
•6.66 
•6.75 
•6.25 
•6.35 
3.15 


«3.35 
«5.45 


«3.00 
M.60 


•6.25 
•6.35 
•6.46 
•6.65 
•6.65 
•6.75 


I  DeUvery  after  Sept.  1, 1011. 

•  Delivery  prior  to  Sept.  1, 1011. 

•  If  delivered  in  sacks,  S1.75  per  ton  Is  to  be  added. 

•  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  nearest  railroad  station  to  mines,  correct  Western  Weighing  Association  wdghta 
OD  track  scales  at  mines  to  govern.  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  *' railroad  point  of  deuvery,"  correct  Gov- 
ernment weights  at  destination  to  govern. 

•  If  delivered  in  sacks,  S1.75  per  ton  is  to  be  added.    All  shipments  to  be  made  in  car  fots. 
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Contracta  awarded  under  adverUsement  of  Feb.  1,  1911 — Continued. 
COAIr-Continued. 


25.. 


Tont. 


175.. 


75. 


145.. 


For  Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.— Continued. 

p  -  1. « 1-_  ^ff^^  to  Y^  loaded  In  sealed  box  cars,  an- 

ill  Qoyemment  standard  white  ash^"  grate 

11  and  1912 

I  and  1912 

land  1912 

I 

1911 

to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

F,  Minn. ,  or  Superior,  Wis. ,  anthracite  from  the 

nut  (for  agency): 


I. 


nd  September,  1911 

March,  1912,  inclusive 

12 

I 

2 

For  CI  ool,  etc.  S.  Dak.  (100  tons  for  school,  75  tons 

for  agency  i.  o.  D.  oars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior.  Wis.),  soft,  lump, 

screened,  genuine  Youghiogheny,  mined  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

For 0>mns Institute,  Okla.  (f.o.  b.  cars  HaUeyviUe-Wilburton,  Okla.), 

McAlester  soft,  lump. 
For  Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.: 

p  -  ,. XX.-.....-  «,, —  ,  anthracite,  genuine  Lehigh  from  Penn- 


1912. 
1912.. 
1912.. 


Lrch,  1912,  inclusive 

f  or  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  from  the 
,75  tons  for  school,  70  tons  for  agency)— 


149 


102 


213 


218 


197 


i  bins  at  school,  soft.  "South  Prairie 


102 


242 
205 


218 
218 


102 


102 


1197 


197 
29  I 


$5.75 
5.85 
5.95 
6.06 
6.15 
6.25 


6.55 
6.66 
6.75 
6.23 
6.35 
6.45 
1*3.50 


3.35 


16.25 
>6.35 
16.45 
16.55 
16.66 
16.75 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
5.96 
0.10 
6.20 
13.50 

3.85 


>tember,  191 1 

1, 1912,  inclusive 

During  April,  1912 

During  May,  1912 ; 

During  June,  1912 

190 F.  0.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis. ,  soft  Youghiogheny  lump  ( 150  tons  for 

school,  40  tons  for  agency). 
For  Cushman  School,  Wash.,  in  1 

Washed,"  mine  run. 
For  Eulbula  School,  Okla.,  McAlester  soft  lump.  If— 

F.  o.  b.  cars  North  McAlester,  Okla 

F.  o.  b.  Euftiuto,  Okla 

30 F.  o.  b.  Chicago,  111. ,  anUiracite,  from  the  Schuylkill  district,  nut— 

During  Ju  ly ,  191 1 

During  August  and  September,  1911 

October,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inchisive. 

During  April,  1912 

During  May,  1912 

During  June,  1912 

For  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.,  antliracite,  from  the 
Schuylkill  district,  nut— 

During  July,  1911 

During  August  and  September,  191 1 

October,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

During  April,  1912 

During  May,  1912 

During  June,  1912 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.— 

Anthracite,  genuine  Lehigh  fhmi  Pennsylvania,  stove— 

During  April,  191 1  and  1912 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

IjOOO Soft  lump,  second  pool,  Youghiogheny 

400 F.  o.  b.  cars  SupeHor,  Wis.,  soft  lump,  thin  vein  Youghiogheny. 

>  If  delivered  in  sacks,  SI. 75  per  ton  Is  to  be  added. 
I AU  shipments  to  be  made  in  car  lots. 

•  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  nearest  raihoad  station  to  mines,  correct  Western  Weighing  Association  weights 
oo  track  scales  at  mines  to  govern.  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  "railroad  point  of  delivery"  correct  Qov- 
ernmeDt  weights  at  destination  to  govern.  ^  t 
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*3.36 
«4.60 

6.55 
6.65 
6.75 
6.23 
6.35 
6.45 


6.55 
6.65 
6.75 
6.23 
6.35 
6.45 


0.00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
13.50 
3.50 
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Contracts  axvarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  1911 — Continued. 
CO  AL— Continued . 


436. 
80.. 


TOTU, 


80.. 
350. 
115. 


25.. 


900.. 
6.... 


1,300. 


76., 


276.. 


70.. 
40.. 

10.. 
250. 


For  Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Mont:  F.  o.  b.  cars  Harlem,  Mont., 
"San  Coulee^  Nelaon  Mine,  Mont.,  soft,  run  of  mine  (300  tons  for 

school,  36  tons  for  day  schools,  100  tons  for  agency) 

For  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho: 

F.  a  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  to  be  loaded  in  sealed  box  cars,  anthra- 
cite, "Schuylkill  Government-standard  white  ash,"  nut— 

During  April,  1911  and  1912 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

September,  1911,  to  March.  1912,  inclusive 

«  ^  w o ,„  «r.-   --^  '^-Bscent  thin  vein  Youghiogheny, 

•.  b.  cars  KJeiiinierer,  Wyo.,  soft 
ool,  50  tons  for  agency) 

lite  from  Haselton  No.  1,  Hazel- 
es,  Lucerne  County,  Pa.,  near 


aded  in  sealed  box  cars— 
mment*standard   white  ash," 


1912,  inclusive 

mp  (for  school) 

Ite.  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
W  ilkes-Barre,  nut,  sacked,  (for 


192 


149 


71 
219 


>242 


149 


149 


S,  inclusive. 


I  Johnston  City.  111.,  soft,  nut, 
trom  mine  of  the  Williamson 
Y,  111.,  on  Chicago  A  Eastern 


For  Hayward  School,  Wis.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Superior.  Wis.,  to  be  loaded  in  sealed  box  cars,  anthra- 
cite, "Schuylkill  Cfovemment-standard  white  ash,"  nut,  vi£— 

During  April,  1911  and  1912 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inchisive 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.— 

Anthracite,  nUnes  of  Lehigh  Valley  Ckxtl  Co.,  in  Luzerne 
Countv,  Pa.,  near  Wilkes- fiarre,  egg— 

During  June,  1911 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

During  April,  1912 

Durtag  May,  1912 

Soft,  run  of  pile 

For  Jicarilla  School,  etc,  N.  Max.: 
In  bins  at  agency- 
Soft  screened  lump"Monero,"  for  agency 

Anthracite,  egg,  for  agency 

In  bins  at  school- 
Soft  screened  lump  "Monero,"  for  school 

1  If  delivered  in  sacks,  $1.75  per  ton  is  to  be  added. 


202 


149 


44 
44 


292 
292 


S3. 20 


6.25 
6.35 
6.46 
6.66 
6.66 
6.76 

3.50 

3.00 


6.76 
6.85 
6.96 
6.06 
6.16 
6.26 


6.00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
8.50 


6.46 
6.66 
6.66 
6.75 
6.26 
G.35 


L36 


6.25 
6.36 
6.46 
6.55 
6.65 
6.76 


16.20 
16.30 
16.40 
16.50 
16.00 
16.10 
18.20 


4.36 
16.50 


4.85 
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Oontraeti  awarded  under  adwrtxHmmt  of  Feb,  1, 1911 — Continued. 
COAL— Continiied. 


Totu. 


For  Jones  Male  Academy,  OkJa,  soft  "Eali-inla,"  run  of  mine,  vis: 

F.  0.  b.  cars  at  mine  tipple 

Delivered  at  Jones  Male  Academy 

For  Kaw  School,  Okla.:  McAlester  soft,  lump,  if— 

F.  o.  b.  cars  at  HaileyriUe-WUburton,  Okla 

F.  o.  b.  cars  at  Kaw.  Okla 

For  Kesbena  School.  Wis. :  F.  o.  b.  cars  at  Shawano,  Wis.,  anthracite, 
Scranton.  screened,  stove,  subject  to  the  foUowing  diaooonts,  vis: 

April  shipments  60  cents  per  ton 


May  shimnents  40  cents  per  ton . 
June  shipments  SO  cents  per  ton. 


For 


'Its  per  ton 

cents  per  ton 

10  discount 

Ds.: 

lU.,  anthracite,  from  the  Schuylkill  district, 


id  September,  1911 

ICarch,  1912,  inchisive. 
2 


1  City,  111.,  soft,  lump,  over  U  inch  o^dou, 
I  mine  of  the  Williamson  Counfy  Coal  Co.,  at 

on  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R 

)kla..  McAlester,  soft,  lump,  vis,  170  tons  for 
I  for  Kiowa,  etc.,  Indians,  2  tons  for  Wichita, 
>r  Fort  Sill  School,  200  tons  for  Rainy  Moun- 


For 
R 
et 
tain  School  if— 

F.  o.  b.  cars  at  HaileyviUe-Wilburton,  Okla 

F.  0.  b.  cars  at  Anadarko,  Okla 

F.  0.  b.  cars  at  Lawton,  Okla 

F.  o.b.  cars  at  Gotebo.  Okla 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Chicago,  111.,  anthracite,  from  the  SchuvlkiU  district, 
nut,  vis  (8  tons  for  Kiowa  Indians,  2  tons  for  Wichita  Indians): 

During  July,  1911 

During  August  and  September,  1911 

October,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inchisive 

During  April,  1912 

During  May,  1912 

During  J  une,  1912 

For  Lac  dn  Flambeau  School,  Wis.,  (f.  o.  b.  Lacdu  Flambeau,  Wis.): 

Anthracite,  Pittston,  from  Scranton  district,  nut 

Soft,  lump,  Youghiogheny 

Sof  ti  run  of  pile,  Youghiogheny 

For  La  Pointe  Agency,  wis.,  anthracite,  Pittston,  from  Scranton  dis- 
trict, Pa.,  stove,  if— 

F.o.b.dock  Ashland,  Wis 

In  burlap  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Ashland,  Wis 

For  Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Duluth.  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.,  soft,  lump,  genuine 
Youghiogheny,  screened,  mined  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
F.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  from  Hatleton  No.  1, 
Haselton  shaft.  Spring  Mountain  mine,  Luieme  County,  Pa., 
near  Wllkes-Barre,  nut,  sacked  (for  CassLake  subagency): 

During  April,  1911  and  1912 

During  May  1911  and  1912 

During  June,  1911 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

Sept.  1, 1911,  to  Mar.  81, 1912 


218 
218 


218 
218 


18 


102 


202 


218 


102 


230 
230 
230 


230 
230 


»213 


'242 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior.  Wis.,  anthracite,  from  the  I 
Schuylkill  district,  nut  (36  tons  for  school  and  16  tons  for  agency  )—| 


102 


113.00 
»3.76 


13.35 
16.90 


•7.60 


6.05 
6.15 
6.25 
5.73 
6.85 
6.95 


13.35 
15.65 
15.75 
16.85 


6.65 
6.66 
6.76 
6.23 
6.35 
6.45 

8.00 
4.50 
4.20 


0.60 
8.00 


«3.50 


6.25 
6.35 
6.46 
6.55 
&65 
6.75 


6.56 
6.66 
6.76 
6.28 
6.36 
6.45 


During  July,  1911 

During  August  and  September,  1911 .. . 

October,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

During  April,  1912 

During  May,  1912 

During  June,  1912 

>  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  nearest  railroad  station  to  mines,  correct  Western  Weighing  Association  weights 
on  track  scales  at  mines  to  govern.  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  "railroad  point  of  delivery''  correct  Gov- 
ernment weights  at  destination  to  govern. 

*  These  prices  are  based  on  present  frelsht  rates  and  are  subject  to  change  of  freight  rates  that  may  occur 
In  which  case  the  difference  is  to  be  addea  or  deducted  whatever  the  amount  may  be. 

*  If  delivered  in  sacks,  $1.75  per  ton  is  to  be  added 

*  Ail  shipments  to  be  made  in  car  k>ts. 
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COAL— Continued. 


Tom. 


860.. 


30.. 
106. 
136. 


90.. 


125. 


1,000. 
60.... 


90. 
95. 


600. 
60.. 


109.. 
110.. 

800.. 


For  Leupp  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

P.  o.  D.  cars  Oallup,  N.  Hex.,  car^Mui  lots,  soft,  egg  or  engine,  for 
school,  at  the  following  prices— 

If  over  a  1-inch  square  hole 

If  over  a  l|-inch  round  hole 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Gallup.  N.  Hex.,  soft,  lump,  best  American  black,  for 
Navi^  Indians,  delivery  prior  to  Sept.  1, 1911. 
For  Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  wis.,  to  be  loaded  in  sealed  box  cars,  soft, 
Youghiogheny,  lump,  screened  (75  tons  for  school,  80  tons  for 
agency). 
F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  anthracite,  genuine  Lehigh  from  Penn- 
sylvania, stove,  for  school- 


elusive  

s.,  anthracite,  from  HaselUm  No.  1, 
ountain  mines,  Luxeme  County,  near 
\  for  school  and  60  tons  for  agency)— 

1912 

n2 


1912 

For  (f.  0.  b.  cars  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.),  soft 

lui  pen  cars  only,  Raton  vein,  known  as 

Di  ag  Canon  Fuel  Co.  at  Dawson,  Colfax 

For  MoimVpleaMuat  School,  Mich.,  in  bins  at  school,  soft  ''Monitor" 

steam,  three-fourths  lump. 
For  Nevada  School,  Nev.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Kemmerer,  Wyo.),  soft,  lump, 

**  Kemmerer." 
For  Omaha  Agency,  Nebr.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  soft,  Crescent  thin  vein  Youghiogbeny 

screened  lump. 
F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  anthracite,  genuine  Lehigh  from  Penn- 
sylvania, nut— 


During  April. 
During  May. 


During  June. 

During  July 

During  August 

September  to  March,  inclusive 

For  Oneida  School,  Wis.  (in  bins  at  school): 

Soft  lump,  Youghiogbeny  thin  vein  from  Crescent  mine,  California, 

Pa.  (rescreened  at  dock). 
In  bins  at  school,  anthracite.  Scran  ton,  screened,  if— 

Nut 

Stove 

Subject  to  the  foUowing  discount: 
April  shipments,  60  cents  per  ton. 
May  shipments,  40  cents  per  ton. 
June  shipments,  30  cents  per  ton. 
July  shipments,  20  cents  per  ton. 
Augut  shipments,  10  cents  per  ton. 
September  and  after,  no  discount. 
For  Otoe  School,  Okla.,  McAlester,  soft  lump,  if— 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Haileyvllle-Wilburton,  Okla 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Red  Rock,  Okla 

For  Pawnee  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  McAlester,  soft  lump  (100  tons  for 
school  and  10  tons  for  agency): 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Haileyvfile-Wilburton,  Okla 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Pawnee.  Okla. 


For  Phoenix  School.  Arls.  (f.  o.  b.  Qailup,  N.  Mex.),  soft,  lump,  best 
American  black  (delivery  prior  to  Sept.  1, 1911). 


162 
162 
24 


149 


U97 


>242 


110 


48 
210 


71 


218 
218 


218 

218 

24 


$2.00 
2.25 
2.64 


3.60 


6.00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
6.60 


6.25 
6.36 
6.45 
6.66 
6.66 
6.76 
5.20 


3.10 
3.00 

3.60 


f         6.96 

6.35 

»197 

6.46 
6.66 

6.65 

I         6.75 

18 

«4.39 

18 

•7.70 

18 

•7.46 

*3.35 
S5.00 


*3.35 

S5.36 

2.64 


1  If  delivered  in  sacks,  SI. 75  per  ton  is  to  be  added. 

*  These  prices  are  based  on  present  freight  rates  and  are  subject  to  change  of  freight  rates  that  may  occur, 
tai  which  case  the  difference  is  to  be  added  or  deducted,  whatever  the  amount  mav  be. 

s  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  nearest  raihx>ad  station  to  mines,  correct  Western  Weighing  Association  weight 
oo  track  scales  at  mines  to  govern.  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at "  railroad  point  of  delivery  "  correct  Gov- 
«iijiMnt  weights  at  destination  to  govern.  ^ 
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▲wwds. 

Points  of  deU very. 

• 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Ttifu. 
40 

For  Pine  Ridge  8<rtiool,  etc..  S.  Dak.,  L  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  to  be 
loaded  in  sealed  box  cars  (30  tons  for  school,  10  tons  for  agency): 
Anthracite,  "Schuylkill  Government  standard  white  ash,"  stove— 
During  April,  191 1  and  1912 

149 
140 

149 

29 
242 
202 

235 
»44 

1242 
242 

218 
218 

71 

r       16.00 

During  liay,  1911  and  1912 

6.10 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

6.20 

• 

During  July,  1911 

6.30 

During  August,  1911 

6.40 

September,  191 1,  to  March,  1912,  Inclusive 

6.50 

SO 

Anthracite,  nut  (for'agency)— ' 

During  April,  1911  and  1912 

r         6.26 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

6.35 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

6.45 

During  July,  1911 

6.55 

During  August,  1911 

6.65 

September,  191 1,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

6.75 

90 

Anthracite,  grate  (for  agency)— 

During  April,  1911  and  1912 

5.75 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

5.85 

During  June,  191 1  and  1912 

5.95 

During  July,  1911 

6.06 

During  A  ugust,  191 1 

6.15 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  Inclusive 

6.25 

515 

P.  0.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  soft,  thin  vein  Youghlogheny  lump 
(400  tons  for  school,  15  tons  for  day  schools,  100  tons  for  agency). 
For  Pipestone  School,  Mhm.  (f.  o.   b.  cars  Superior,  Wb.),  soft, 

Youghlogheny  lump. 
For  Pottawatomi  Day  Schools,  etc..  Kans.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Johnston  City, 
lU.),  soft.  •*  Black  Brier."  from  mine  of  the  Williamson  County  Coal 
Co.  at  Jonnston  City,  111.,  on  Chicago  dt  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R..  lump, 
over  l}-lnch  screen  (45  tons  for  day  schools,  45  tons  for  agency). 
For  Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak.  (in  bins  at  school),  soft,  lump, 

"Carney." 
For  Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Mhm.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.): 

Anthracite,  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  In  Luieme  County, 
Pa.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  nut  (for  Cross  Lake  School): 
During  June,  1911 

3.50 

800 

13.50 

90 

L50 

800 

4.55 

90 

f         6.45 

During  July,  1911 

6.55 

During  August,  191 1 

6.65 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

6.75 

During  April,  1912 

6.25 

During  May,  1912 

6.35 

80 

Anthracite,  from  Haselton  No.  1,  Haxelton  shaft,  Spring  Mountain 
mtaie,  Luseme  County,  Pa.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  nut  (10  tons  for 
school,  20  tons  for  agency)— 
During  April,  191Iand  1912 

f         6.25 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

6.35 

During  June,  1911 , 

6.45 

During  July,  1911 

6.55 

During  August,  1911 

6.65 

Sept.  r,  1911.  to  Mar.  31, 1912 

6.75 

10 

Soft,  Youghiogheny  lump  (5  tons,  sacked,  for  Red  Lake  School:  :• 
tons,  sacked,  for  (>08S  Lake  School). 
For  Red  Moon  School,  etc.,  Okla^  McAlester  soft  lump  (20  tons  for 
school  and  20  tons  for  Cheyenne  Indians): 
F.  p.  b.  cars  HaUeyville-Wilburton,  Okla 

^3  50 

40 

S3. 35 

F.  0  b.  cars  Hammon,  Okla '. 

SO.  25 

185 

For  Rosebud  School,  etc., 'S.  Dak.: 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  mined  at  Nanticoke,  In  the 
Wyoming  region,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., nut  (25  tons  for  school, 
100  tons  tor  day  schools,  60  tons  for  agency)— 
During  June,  191 1  and  1912 

r         6.45 

During  July,  1911 

6.55 

During  August,  1911 

6.65 

Sept  r,  1911,  to'  Apr.  1, 1912 

6.75. 

During  April,  19ll. 

6.25 

During  May,  1912 

I         6.35 

1  If  delivered  In  sacks,  $1.75  per  ton  Is  to  be  added. 

s  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  nearest  railroad  station  to  mines,  oorreot  Western  Weighing  Assodatkm  weights 
on  track  scales  at  mines  to  govern.  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  <' railroad  point  of  delivery/'  oorrect  Qov- 
emment  weights  at  destination  to  govern. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tom, 
25 

For  Rosebud  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.— Continued. 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Superior.  Wis.,  to  be  loaded  in  sealed  box  cars,  anthra- 
cite, "Schuylkill  Qovemment  standard  white  ash,"  stove  (for 
school)— 
During  April,  IMl  and  1912 

149 

149 
213 

1- 

I  222 

222 

218 
218 

219 

199 

149 

282 
202 
160 

102 

f       16.00 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

6.10 

Pilling  Jun«,  1011  ftnrf  1912.  ,                                      

6.20 

During  July ,1911 

6.30 

During  August,  1911.                                 

6.40 

September7l9li,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

6.60 

80 

Anthracite,  egg  (for  agency)— 

During  April,  1911  and  1912 

r         6.00 

PvHng  li^y,  ion  and  191^ 

6.10 

During  June',  1911  and  1912 

6.20 

During  July,  1911 

6.30 

During  August,  1911 

6.40 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

6.50 

276 

F.  0.  b.'cars,  Duluth,'MinQ.,or  'Superior,  Wis., soft,  Imnp,  screened 
genuine  Youghiogheny,  mined  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  In 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  (200  tons  for  Rosebud  Day  schools, 
75  tons  for  agency) 

1  *3.60 

400 

Soft  "Brighton,"  mined  at  Christopher,  Franklin  County,  111.  (for 
school)— 
F.  0.  b.  cars,  mines,  Christopher,  Dl.— 

T/Ump  Rite X . .  X X 

1.85 

2  by  5  inch  nut 

1.85 

U  by  2  inch  nut 

1.70 

F.  0.  b.  cars,  Chicago,  111.- 

Lump  sire 

2  by  3  inch  nut 

f  2.90 
2.90 

li  by  2  Inch  nut 

2.76 

F.  0.  b.  cars,  Peoria,  111.— 

Lump  sue 

2.82 

2  by  3  inch  nut 

2.83 

1*  by  2  inch  nut 

2.67 

80 

For  Sac  and  Fox  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  McAIester  soft  lump  (70  tons  for 
school  and  10  tons  for  agency) : 
F.  0.  b.  Haileyville-wilburton,  Okla 

S3. 35 

F.  0.  b.  cars,  Stroud,  Okla ' 

S5.25 

160 

For  Salem  School,  Oreg.'  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Gunn,  Wyo.),  soft,  lump,  "  Rock 

Rnrtntm** 

h<;[;r,' 

1,  an- 
»ve— 

*BOftV 

Jhey- 

imp, 
iston 
en... 

to  be 

tricV,' 

•re— 

T)vHng:^li1yJ9n 

900 

2.90 

20 

«4.40 

205 

f  6.00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
0.50 

40 

4.00 

225 

;.50 

40 

4.50 

6.30 

During  August  and  September,  1911 

6.40 

October,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

6.50 

During  Anril,  1ft12.,                                                                   

5.98 

During  May,  1912 

6.10 

During  June,  1912 

6.20 

>  If  delivered  in  sacks,  S1.75  per  ton  is  to  be  added, 
s  Shipments  to  be  made  in  car  lots. 

>  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  nearest  raUroad  station  to  mines,  correct  Western  Weighing  Association  weights 
on  track  scales  at  mines  to  eovem.  For  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  "railroad  point  of  delivery,"  correct  Qov- 
emment weight  at  destination  to  govern. 

*  In  the  event  of  some  imknown  cause  that  the  entire  tonnage  could  not  be  furnished  fh>m  Cerrillos  mines, 
the  right  is  reserved  to  furnish  ftom  Raton  district. 
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125. 
20.. 


Tont. 


125. 
20.. 


60.. 


25.. 
50.. 


103. 


175. 


150. 


360.. 
250.. 


For  Sherman  Institute^  Cal.  (f.^.  b.  cara,  paUup.  N.  Hex.),  soft,  Amer- 

F  iperior,*Wlfl!j: 

ItoQ  shaft,  Spring  Moun- 
WUkes-Barre,  nut— 


run  of  mine 

Wis.,  anthracite  from  the 


,  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley 
WUkee-Barre,  grate— 


uflive 

screened,  lump. 


igency  school  and  25  tons 
No.  l,Hazelton  mine,  Lu- 
nut  (sacked)— 


During  July ,  191 1 

During  August,  1911 

Sept.  1,1911,  to  Mar.  31, 1912 

Anthracite,  stove  (50  tons  for  Standing  Rock  Agricultural  School, 
3  tons  for  day  school,  50  tons  for  agency;  sacked)— 


During  April,  1911  and  1912.. 
During  May,  1911  and  1912.. 


During  June,  1911 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

Sept  1,1911,  to  Mar.  31, 1912 , 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Diuuth.  Minn^  or  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  mined 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. ,  in  Luseme  County,  Pa. ,  near 
wilkes-Barre,  furnace  (sacked)— 


During  April,  1^11. 
-^        J  May,  1911.. 


During: 

During  June,  1911. 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 

Sept.  1.1911,  to  Apr.  1,1912 

For  Standing  Kock  Agricultural  School,  N.  Dak.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  mined  at  Nantiooke,  in  the 
Wyoming  region,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  egg,  sacked— 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  1911 


Sept.  1, 1911,  to  Apr.  1, 1912.. 
'^  *     "     Hi 


During  Ajpril,  1911 
During  May,  1912. 
Soft  lump,  Youghiogheny,  screened;  sacked  (60  tons  for  agency 
school,  140  tons  for  agency  day  schools,  150  tons  for  agency). 
For  Tomah  School,  Wis.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Tomah,  Wis.,  anthracite,  Scranton .  screened— 

Egg  size 

Stove  siee 


24 


102 


242 


242 


213 


»71 
44 


12.64 


I  6. 25 
16.35 
16.45 
16.55 
16.65 
16.75 
3.20 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
5.98 
6.10 
6.20 


15.95 
16.05 
16.15 
16.25 
15.75 
15.85 
3.50 


16.25 
16.35 
16.45 
16.55 
16.65 
16.76 


16.00 
16.10 
16.20 
16.30 
16.40 
16.50 


»5.75 
»5.85 
«5.95 
*6.05 
»6.15 
>6.25 


6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
a50 
6.00 
6.10 
13.50 


S8.00 
S8.00 


I  If  delivered  in  sacks,  11.75  per  ton  is  to  be  added. 

*  Shipments  to  be  made  in  car  lots. 

*  These  prices  are  based  on  present  freieht  rates  and  subject  to  change  of  freight  rates  that  may  occur, 
in  which  case  the  difference  is  to  be  added  or  deducted  whatever  the  amount  may  be. 
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500 
200 

120. 
50.. 


120. 

60. 
100 
150. 


115. 


75. 
20. 


20. 


400. 


18 
209 

205 


^$4.44 
2.10 

8.50 


Tons.  For  Tomah  School.  Wi»— Continued. 

Subject  to  the  ioUowing<discounts— 
April  shipments,  50  cents  per  ton. 
May  shipments,  40  cents  per  ton. 
June  sliipments,  30  cents  per  ton. 
July  shipments,  20  cents  per  ton. 
August  shipments,  10  cents  per  ton. 
September  and  after,  no  discount. 
Soft  lump,  Youghiogheny,  thin  vein,  from  Crescent  Mine,  California, 
Pa.  (rescreened  at  dock). 
For  Truxton  Canyon  School,  Ariz.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Gallup,  N.  Mex.),  soft, 

run  of  mine. 
F( 

soft,  "  Blaclc  diamond,"  screened, 
,  less  than  30  tons  at  any  one  time). 
Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite  from  the 

ber,*i9ii!! !!!!!!!! !!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!! 

2,  inclusive 

F(  i "Dak.\*f. o. b.' caraRoliaN.  Dak.")', 

Hudson  Ry.  in  Luxeme  County, 
us  for  agency). 
F<  ,  Okla.  (f.  o.  b.  cars  Haiieyville- 

lump. 
F<  _  ns  at  school),  soft  lump,  "Rock 

Springs." 
For  Vermillion  Lake  School.  Minn.: 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R.  Co.  house  track  at  Tower, 
Minn,  anthracite,  nut— 

During  July,  1911 

During  August,  191 1 

Sept.  1, 1911,  to  Apr.  1, 1912 

During  April,  1912. 

During  May,  1912 

During  June.  1912 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Tower,  Minn,  anthracite,  genuine  Lehigh,  from 
Pennsylvania,  stove— 

During  Aonl,  1911  and  1912 

During  May,  1911  and  1912 

During  June,  1911  and  1912 

During  July,  191K 

n 2,  inclusive ! 

a  gheny 

ForV 

F  iperior.  Wis  ,  anthracite  from  the 

,  inclusive 

F  hracite,  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley 

L,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  nut— 

H2,  inclusive 

F  Superior,  wIs. ,  soft,  lump,  genuine 

d  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  in 

1  These  prices  are  based  on  present  freight  rates  and  subject  to  change  of  freight  rates  that  may  occur, 
in  which  case  the  difference  is  to  be  added  or  deducted  whatever  the  amount  may  be. 
*  If  delivered  in  sacks,  SI. 75  per  ton  is  to  be  added, 
t  Shipments  to  be  made  in  oar  tots. 


r    6.90 

6.40 

102 

6.50 
5.96 

6.10 

6.20 

222 

9.55 

218 

3.35 

147 

8.15 

f    7.56 

7.66 

213 

7.76 
7.26 

7.36 

I    7.46 

f    7.01 

7.11 

197 

7.21 
7.31 

7.41 

7.51 

197 

4.32 

f    6.30 

6u40 

102 

6.50 
5.96 

&10 

I    6.20 

r    6.45 

&55 

44 

6.65 
&75 

&25 

6.35 

213 

«»3.50 
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55.. 


Tona. 


14. 


540. 

ao.. 


100 
140, 
25.. 


30.. 

170. 
145. 


For  White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

F.o.  b.oars.  Superior,  Wis.,  to  be  loaded  in  sealed  box  cars,  anthra- 
cite, '^Scnuyndll  Oovemment  standard  white  ash,"  grate  (30 
tons  for  school.  25  tons  for  agency)— 

Dliring  April,  1911  and  1012 

During  liay,  1911  and  1012 

DuringJune,  1911  and  1912 

During  July,  1011 

During  August,  1911 

September,  1911,  to  March,  1012,  inclusive 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  mined 

L_  ...--  « . — ._  .r,_^  Co.,  in  Luxeme  County,  Pa.,  near 

ans  for  agency,  8  tons  for  PorterviUe 


1912.. 


,  anthracite,  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley 
,y.  Pa.,  near  Wilkes- Barre,  nut  (4  tons 
»i,  10  tons  for  Beanlieu  day  school)— 


149 


>«213- 


ch,  1912,  inclusive. 


For 


soft,  Crescent  thin  vein  Youghiogheny, 
for  White  Earth  school,  40  tons  for 


.or  Superior,  Wis.,  anthracite,  mined 
iJ  Ck>.,ln  Luxeme  County,  Pa.,  near 


71 


For 


1012 

,  soft,  thin  vein,  Youghiogheny,  lump. 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  WittenbM'g,  Wis.,  soft,  himp,  Youghiogheny,  thin 

vein  from  Crescent  Mine,  California,  Pa.(re8creened  at  dock). 
F.  o.  b.  cars,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  anthracite  from  the  Schuylkill  dis- 
trict, egg— 

During  July,  1911 

During  August  and  September,  1911 

October,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  inclusive 

During  April,  1912 

During  May,  1912 

During  June,  1912 

For  Yakima  School,  Wash,  (in  bins  at  school),  soft,  lump,  "Welling- 
ton," or  equal. 
For  Yankton  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.: 

130  tons,  for  school,  delivered  at  the  school,  and  40  tons  for  agency,  de- 
livered at  the  agency,  anthracite,  "Scranton,"  nut. 
F.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis.,  soft,  Crescent  thin  vein  Youghiogheny, 
screened,  lump  (120  tons  for  school,  25  tons  for  agency). 


102 

76 

86 
71 


$5.75 
5.85 
5.96 
6.05 
6.15 
6.35 


6.00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 


6.45 
6.55 
6.65 
6.75 
6.25 
6.35 
3.50 


6.00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
3.50 

S4.44 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
5.98 
6.10 
6.20 
14.50 


12.05 
3.50 


1  If  delivered  in  sacks,  $1.75  per  ton  is  to  be  added. 
>  Shipments  to  be  made  in  car  lots. 

*  These  prices  are  based  on  present  freight  rates  and  are  subject  to  change  of  freight  rates  that  may  occur, 
in  which  case  the  difference  is  to  be  added  or  deducted  whatever  the  amount  may  be. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  /,  1911,  for  furniture^  harrus$f  leather , 

medical  supplies,  etc. 

[Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr.  11, 1011.] 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


No. 

Awanls. 

ArUcles. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

Medicines: 

■ 

• 

Acids- 

484  ounces 

Acetic,  c.  p.,  in  8Kiunce  bottles 

280 

laoi 

Omaha. 

6,940  ounces.... 

Boracic,  powd.,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

280 

.0125 

Do. 

6,354  ounces 

Carbolic,  pure.  06  per  cent  liquid,  in 

280 

.011 

Do. 

260  ounces 

Citric,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

177 
160 

.032 
.04 

St.  I'Ouis. 

66  ounces 

Oallic,  in  4-ounoe  bottles 

Do. 

36  ounces 

oimce  botUes. 

169 

.066 

Do. 

137  pounds 

Hydrochloric,  c.  p.,  in  1-pound  g.  s. 

botUes. 
Nitric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles.. . . 

280 

.1876 

Omaha. 

656  ounces 

280 

.0175 

Do. 

280  ounces 

Phos.,  dUute,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s. 
bottles. 

280 

.0125 

Do. 

470  ounces 

Sallcvlic,  powd.,  in  bounce  bottles. . . . 
Sulphuric, c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. 
Sulphuric,  aromaUc,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint 

179 

.026 

St.  Louis. 

1,175  ounces 

179 

.015 

Do. 

63  botUes 

280 

.42 

Omaha. 

g.  8.  botUes. 

270  ounces 

Tannic,  pure,  powd.,  in  &<nince  bottles. 

160 

.04 

St.I.ouii. 

60  pounds 

Tartaric,  powd^  in  1-pound  bottles.... 
Fluid  extractsTu.  S.  P.- 

177 

.36 

Do. 

380  ounces 

1294 

.046 

Omaha. 

117botties 

187 

L17 

(«) 

172  ounces 

s 

1294 

.14 

Omaha. 

208botUe8 

1294 

.40 

Do. 

220  ounces 

bot- 

187 

.0426 

(«) 

128bottie8 

>iat 

1294 

.63 

Omaha. 

1,060  ounces.... 

187 

.065 

(«) 

163botUes 

•179 

.63 

St.  Louis. 

270botUe8 

U70 

.28 

NewYoik. 

136  bottles 

lee.. 

M70 

.66 

Do. 

620  ounces 

1294 

.176 

Omaha. 

136  bottles 

Ues. 

•179 

.60 

St.  Louis. 

llObotUes 

1294 

.38 

Omaha. 

87  bottles 

.. . . 

M70 

.30 

New  York. 

75  bottles 

M70 

.40 

Do. 

Ill  bottles 

M70 

.24 

Do. 

49  bottles 

M70 

.50 

Do. 

1,564  ounces.... 

Solid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.- 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  ounce  Jars 

•  179 

.0326 

St.  Louis. 

30  ounces 

294 

.62 

Omaha. 

64  ounces 

Colocynth,  compound,  powd.,  in  8* 
ounce  botUes. 

294 

.06 

Do. 

114  pounds 

Extract  of  elycyrrfaisa,  in  sUcks 

Hypodermic  tablets— 

177 

.20 

St.  Louis. 

46  tubes 

Aconitine,  th^gnin,  in  tubes  of  25 

Anssthetic,  local,  in  tubes  of  25,  for 

1294 

.025 

Omaha. 

319  tubes 

1-294 

.07 

Do. 

extracting  teeUi. 

142  tubes 

m  tubes  of  25. 

1294 

.09 

Do. 

139  tubes 

Atropine,  sulph.,  Ti«-grain,  in  tubes  of 

26. 
Cocaine,    hydrochlorate,    Hrain,  in 

tubes  of  25. 

1294 

.025 

Do. 

300  tubes 

1294 

.066 

Do. 

217  tubes 

Digitalin,  lirSrain,  in  tubes  of  26 

Hyoscyamine,  HrlJralni  in  tubes  of  25. 
Morphia,  f-gnJn,  atropine,  j^rfSnSn, 
in  tubes  of  25. 

1294 

.03 

Do. 

124  tubes 

1294 

.035 

Do. 

626  tubes 

1294 

.09 

Do. 

446  tubes 

Morphia,  sulph.,  i-grain  each,  in  tubes 

Nitroglycerin,  TirSraIn,  in  tubes  of  25. 
Pilocarpine,  hydrochlorate,  f-grain>  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Strychnine,  nitrate,  ^rgrain,  in  tubes 

1294 

.06 

Do. 

240  tubes 

1294 

.025 

Do. 

103  tubes 

187 

.046 

(") 

316  tubes 

1294 

.0276 

Omaha. 

364  tubes 

Strychnine,  sulph.,  xh-grain»  In  tubes 

1294 

.025 

Do. 

•Deli 


yered  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or  San  Franoisoo.    Will  deliyer  at  San  Franoiaoo 


shipments  of  100  pounds  or  oyer,  extra  Ume  allowance  lor  ftaight. 
•Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co. 
«  Maltbie  ChemlcalCo.  brand. 
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ComracU  xnvarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  far  fwnitewte,  hamese,  leather, 
medical  supplies,  «ec.— €ontinued. 


MBBICAL  SUPPLIES-Gontiniied. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivsry. 


98bott]eB. 
101  bottles 
107  bottles 
240  bottles 

m  bottles 

OS  bottles. 
310  bottles 

417  bottles 

372  bottles. 

aaobotUes 
300  bottles. 

2B0  bottles. 
174  bottles. 

376  bottles. 
168  bottles. 

30  bottles.. 

35  bottles., 

450  bottles. 
600  bottles. 
47  bottles. 
106  bottles. 

140  bottles. 

02  bottles. 
160  bottles. 
103  bottles. 

160  bottles. 
130  bottles. 
35  bottles. , 

60  bottles. 
100  bottles. 
50  bottles.. 
60  bottles. 
96  bottles. 

65  bottles. 
190  bottles. 

68  bottles. 

140  bottles. 
87  bottles. 

193  bottles. 
33  bottles.. 
18  bottles.. 
430  bottles. 

55  bottles. 

810  bottles. 


Medhslnes— Continued. 
Tablet  triturates— 

Aoonitine,  ylg-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Aoonitlne,  Tiri'Bin.  in  bottles  of  100. . 

Aloln,  Tir^^'  ^  bottles  of  100 

Arsenic,  iodide,  ^^rSraint  in  bottles  of 

Atropine,  sulphate,  xlirSraln*  ^  l>ot- 

tles  of  100. 
Benzoic  acid,  i-creln,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Caffeine,  citrated,  )  grain,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Calcium  sulphide,  |  grain,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Oslomel  and  sodium  (calomel  tV  grain, 
■odium  bicarb.  1  grain),  in  bottles  of 
100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Calomel  and  sodium  (calomel  1  grain, 
sodium  bicarb.  1  grain),  in  bottles  of 
100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Cascara  sagrada,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of 
100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Cerium  oxalate,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Colocynth,  compound,  (-grain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Codeine,  without  sugar^ 

Hrain,  in  bottles  of  100 

',  in  bottles  of  100 


Colchicine,  ^Wgrain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Copper  arsenite,  riv-SnUn,  in  bottles  of 

CorroslvB  sublimate,  rW^rain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Digitalin,  pure— 

v^rfTsin,  in  bottles  of  100 

T^rffnin.  in  bottles  of  100 

Dovers  powder,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of 
100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Hydrastin,  ^-graln,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Lithium,  carbonate,  l-grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Podophyllln.  i-graln,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Balioylic  acid,  1-graln,  in  bottles  of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Santonine  and  calomel  (santonine  |- 

grain,  calomel  l-grain,  in  bottles  of 

100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Strychnine  arsenate,  ^Airgrain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Btrvchnine.  nitrate,  ^rgrsln,  in  bot- 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Strychnine,  sulphate,  ^pgrain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Tartar  emeUc.VrSrain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 
Terpin  hydrate,  2  grain,  heroin,  ^ 

grain,  in  bottles  of  500. 
Zinc,  phosphide,  (-grain,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Zinc,  sulphocarbolate,  i-grain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 


1179 
1179 
tl79 
1179 

1179 

1179 
1179 

30 

30 


1179 
1179 


1179 
1179 

«170 
«170 

1179 

1179 

1179 
«170 
tl70 
1179 

1179 


S294 
S294 
«170 

1  179 
tl70 
U79 

1179 
1179 
1179 
1  179 
»170 


1179 
«170 

1  179 

«170 
30 

1179 
1179 
1179 
«170 

1179 

•170 


ia045 
.056 
.045 
.045 

.05 

.05 
.055 

.0425 

.04 


.0725 
.05 


.1325 
.04875 

.10 
.045 

.0475 

.1175 

.1775 
.31 
.065 
.045 

.045 


.07 
.09 
.0525 

.1375 

07 

.05 

.1175 

.05 

.045 

.10 

.145 


.045 

.045 

.10 
.045 

.09 
.0425 
.0775 
.22 

.05 

.0425 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


1  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co. 


*  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.  brand. 


Do. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

•Wyeth. 
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CoTUracU  awarded  tmder  advertigement  of  Feb.  /,  1911^  for  fumkure^  hame$$f  Uatker^ 
medical  supplies,  etc.— Continued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Oontlniied. 


Awaids. 

Aitldes. 

No. 
of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  4leUv«7- 

Medkdnes-Contlnued. 

MlObottteB.... 

Compressed  tablets— 

Aoetanilld,  oompound.  5-grain  tablets 
(100  in  bottle).    (Formula:  3i  erains 
aoetaolUd;  A  grain  bicarb.  iSk;  A 
grain  brom.  soda,  and  ^  grain  oft. 
caffein,  or  k  grain  pure  caflein). 

Antisejptio,  nasal,  in  bottles  of  500 

Broncnial  (ammon.  chloride  |  grain; 

»170 

la  06375 

New  York. 

255  bottles 

U70 

.16 

Do. 

654  bottles 

«1T9 

.16 

St.  Louis. 

ext.  glyoyrrhlxa  1  grain;  oleo  resin 
oubeb  i  m.;  powd.  hyoecyamus  i 
erain;  powd.  sen^  |  grain  powd. 
ipecac  ^  grain:  balsam  tolu  i  grain), 
inbotti^of500. 

160  bottles 

Charcoal,  5  grain,  in  bottles  of  500 

»179 

.11 

Do. 

219  bottles 

Corrosiye  sublimate,  blue,  for  es^temal 
use  (formula:  mercuric  chloride  cor- 
rosive  7A  grains,  citrio  acid   3* 
grains),  in  bottles  of  25. 

«1T9 

.0625 

Do. 

115  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 

«17» 

.18 

Do. 

165  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  1-pound  bottles. 

30 

.10 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

78  bottles 

Creosote,  beechwood,  1  minim,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 

1170 

.05 

45  bottles 

1170 

.15 

Do. 

85  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000. . 
Cubeb,  compound  (powdered  oubeb 
f  grain,  dried  ferrous  sulphate  eq.  i 
grain,  copaiba  mass  }  nain,  Venice 
turpentine   i  grain,   oil   santal   ^ 
minim,  oil  gaultberia  JW  minim),  in 
bottles  of  100.              " 

U79 

.29 

St.  Louis. 

106  bottles 

«179 

.0625 

Do. 

50  bottles 

Same  as  above.  In  bottles  of  500. . . 

«179 

.17 

Do. 

80  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000. . 

»170 

.32 

NewYork. 

545  bottles 

Diarrhea    (norman    gray),    (powd. 
opium  {  grain,  aromatic  powder  4 
grain,  camphor  |  grain,    bismuth 
subnit.  1  grain,  sodium  bicarb.  | 
grain,  powd.  kino  |  grain,  mercury 
with  chalk  A  gram,  in  botUes  of  100. 

U70 

.12 

Do. 

150  bottles 

Ergotine,  2  grains,  in  bottles  of  100. . . . 
Lithium,  citrate,  in  5-gnUn  efferves- 

187 

.20 

l^ 

760  bottles 

187 

.06 

cent  tablets,  in  bottles  of  40. 
Potassium  chlorate,  5-grain,  in  bottles 

of  600. 
Potassium  permanganate,  fgrain,  in 

botUes  of  100. 

163  bottles 

1170 

.11 

New  York. 

Wbottles 

1170 

.04 

Do. 

02  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 

30 

.10 

Chicago. 

113  bottles 

Qninine,  sulphate,  1-grain,  in  bottles 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  600. . . 

M79 

.075 

St.  Louis. 

00  bottles 

30 

.26 

Chicago. 

160  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000. . 

«179 

.48 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

1,220  bottles.... 

Quinine,  sulphate,  3-grain,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Rennet,  in  botUes  of  100 

30 

.1475 

146bottte8 

170 

1.10 

New  York. 

700  bottles 

Salol,  in  6-grain  tablets;  in  botUes  of 

100. 
Sodium  chloride,  for  normal  salt  solu- 

179 

«.105 

St.  Louis. 

mbotUes 

170 

1.00 

NewYork. 

Uon,  in  botUes  of  100. 

337botUes 

Sodium  saUcylate,  5  grains,  in  botUes 

of  500. 
Sulfonal,  6  grains,  in  botUes  of  100. . . . 

170 

1.24 

Do. 

Wbotties 

170 

1.80 

Do. 

Elixirs,  etc.— 

OTObotUes 

AromaUo  elixir,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint 
botUes. 

280 

.17 

Omaha. 

465botUe8 

Buchu  and  acetate  of  potasshun,  elixir 

of.  In  1-ptnt  bottles. 
Cod  liver  oil,  emulsion  of— 

Simple.  tJ.  S.  P.,  in  l-pint  botUes. 
With  hypophosbhltes  and  creo- 
sote, in  l-pint  botUes. 

179 

.42 

St.  Louis. 

1,750  botUes.... 

179 

.20 

Do. 

2,882  botttes.... 

179 

.22 

Do. 

1  Maltbie  Chamioal  Co.  brand. 

*  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co. 

•  Delivered  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  or  San  Francisco, 
shipments  of  100  pounds  or  over,  extra  time  allowance  for  freight. 


WiUdeUveratSan 
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ContnOB  awarded  under  adoertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  fumitwre,  harness,  leather, 
medioal  supplies ,  etc.—-Contmued, 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIBS-Goattnaed. 


Afpvids. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,080  bottles... 
903botties.... 
846botUes.... 
800  bottles 


962  ounces 

U04  bottles... 

6vO  ounces 

1,945  botUes... 
lJ)50botUes... 

41  ounces 

72  ounces 

170  ounces 

580  ounces 


638  bottles. 
01  ounces.. 
230  bottles. 


525  ounces.... 
144  ounces.... 
1,120  botUes.. 
430  bottles... 


170  bottles. 
184botUes. 


810  bottles. 

470botUes. 

56botUes.. 

200botUes. 

844botUes. 

120bottie8. 
534botUes. 

tt»botUes. 


884  ounces.. 


626  bottles. 
4800 


110  bottles. 
ISA  ounces.. 


6600 

622  ounces.. 

216  ounces.. 

882  bottles. 

800  ounces.. 


Medicines— Continued. 

EUxira,  etc.— Continued. 

Iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  elljdr 

of,  N.  F.,  in  1-plnt  bottles. 
Pepsin,  elixir  of,  national  formulary, 

in  1-pint  bottles. 
Sodium  bromide,  elixir  of,  in  1-pint 

bottles. 
Terplne  hydrate  and  heroin,  elixir  of, 

in  1-pint  bottles. 
OUs- 

Cade,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Castor, cold-pressed, in  1-quart  bottles. 

Cloves,  in  2-ounoe  bottles 

Cod-liver,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles. 
Cotton-seed,  refined,  in  1-pint  bottles.. 

Croton,  in  1-ounoe  bottles 

Cubebs,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Eucal vptus,  in  l-ounce  bottles 

Gaulthcria    (synthetic),    in    l-ounce 

bottles. 

Linseed,  raw,  In  l-plnt  bottles 

Male  fern ,  ethereal,  in  2-ounce  bottles. 
Origanum,  best  commercial,  in  1-plnt 

bottles. 
Peppermint,   U.   S.   P.,  in  4-ounee 

bottles. 
Sandalwood,  East  India,  in  4-ounce 

bottles. 

Turpentine,  in  1-quart  bottles. 

Pills- 

Aloin,  compound:  (Aloln,   |  grain; 

belladonna,  |  grain;  strychnine,  ^ 

grain,  in  bottles  of  500. 

Awfetlda,  1  grain,  In  bottles  of  100 

Camphor   and   opium    (camphor,    2 

grains;  opium,  1  grain)  in  bottles 
.  of  100. 
Cathartic,  vegetable,  U.  S.   P.,  in 

botUes  of  500. 
Compound  cathartic,  U.  8.   P.,  in 

bottles  of  600. 
Copaiba  mass,  3  grains,  in  bottles  of 

Emmenagogue,  imp.,  U.  8.   P.,  In 

bottles  of  100. 
Iron  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  In  bottles 

of  100. 

Iodoform,  1  grain,  In  bottles  of  100 

Mercury  (green  iodide),  i  grain  each, 

in  bottles  of  100. 
Phosphorus,  oomi>ound  (phosphorus, 

^  grain;  iron,  reduced,  3  grains; 

quinine,    4    grain;   strychnine,   ^ 

grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 
Tinctures- 
Aconite,  rad.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  frounce 

bottles. 
Arnica,  U.  8.  P.,  In  1-quart  bottles. . . , 
Belladonna,   U.   8.   P.,  in   4-oimce 

bottles. 
Benzoin,  compound,  in  1-pint  bottles.. 
Cantharides,   U.  8.   P.,  in  4-ounce 

bottles. 

Capsicum,  in  4^unce  bottles 

Digitalis,  U .  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. , 
Gelsemium,    U.    8.    P.,   In   4-ounce 

bottles. 
Gentian,  compound,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-pint 

bottles. 
Gualac,  ammoniated,  U,  8.  P.,  in 

8-ounce  bottles. 


«  P.  W.  R.  Co. 
«  Fretssche  Bros. 

11356*— INT  1911— VOL 


179 

2S0 

30 

179 

179 
280 
280 
280 
179 
2S0 
177 
179 
280 

179 
280 
179 

280 

177 

280 

294 


294 
294 


294 

294 

294 

294 

294 

294 
294 

204 


280 
294 

280 
280 

280 
294 
179 

179 

179 


•  D.  &  O. 

*  Meyer  Bros.  Drag  Co. 


80.22 
.23 
.18 
.41 

.018 

.28 
».08 

.29 

.13125 
«.07 
».25 
<.055 

.035 

.1675 
«.135 
.23 

«.205 

•.20 

.29 

•.20 


•.12 
».22 


•.475 

6.40 

•.31 

».26 

•.0675 

•.13 
•.0625 

•.13 


•.025 

•.62 
•.0275 

•.45 
•.035 


6.03 
<.0275 


«.285 
4.0275 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


On 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


•  Wyeth. 

siOzo  Chemical^. 
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Contractt  awarded  under  adoertieement  of  Feb,  /,  1911,  for  furniture,  hames9,  leather, 
medioal  euppliee,  ete.— -CkMitinued. 


MBDICAL  SUPPLIBS-Continiied. 


Awards. 


Artictoi. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  d^wy. 


217botUe8. 
ISObotUes. 


4900011063.... 

1^  ounces. 


516  bottles. 
150  bottles. 
140  ounces.. 
170  ounces.. 


48  ounces... 
115  pounds. 

112  ounces.. 
193  ounces.. 


130  ounces... 
826  ounces.., 
233  ounces... 
216  pounds. . 


1.746  botUes... 
376  gallons.... 


115  pounds. . 
89  pounds... 

416  ounces... 

402  ounces... 

216  pounds. . 

166  ounces... 
300  ounces... 
250  ounces... 


ISounoes.. 
430  ounces.. 


2,066  ounces. 
494  ounces.... 
860  pounds. . 
440botaes... 


655  pounds. . 
275  pounds. . 


80  pounds. . . . 
125  pounds. . 
1,200  ounces.. 
308  ounces.... 


MedlDtaies— Continued. 
Tinctures— Continued. 

Iodine.  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  g.  s.  bottles. 
Chloride  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-plnt 
g.  s.  bottles. 

Myrrh,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

Nux  vomica,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce 

bottles. 
Olrtum— 

Camphorated,  U.  S.  P.,  In  1-pint 

botUes. 
U.  8.  P.  (laudanum),  in  l.pint 
bottles. 
Veratrum  vlride,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounoe 

bottles. 
Btrophanthus,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4K>unce 
bottles. 
Powdered,  select— 

Gallae,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  bottles. . 
Licorice,   compound,   powdered,   in 

1-potmd  bottles. 

Opium,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-oimoe  bottles. . . 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  U.  S.  P. 

(Do vers  powder),  in  »ounce  bottles. 

Rhubarb,  in  4-ounce  bottles 


1,130  ounces. . . 


Miscellaneous— 

Acetanilld,    powdered,    in    4-ounce 

bottles. 
Acetphenetldinum,  powdered,  in  1- 

ounce  bottles. 
Adeps  lanse,  anhydrous,  In  1-pound 

cans. 
Alcohol— 

U.  S.  P.,  In  1-quart  bottles 

Methyl  (wood)»  in  5-gallon  flat- 
top jacketed  cans. 
Alum,  in  1-pound  bottles- 
Crystals 

G  ran  ulated 

Ammonium — 

Bromide  of,  granulated,  in  8-ounoe 

bottles. 
Carbonate  of,  hard  lumps,  in  8- 

ounce  bottles. 
Chloride  of,  granulated,  pore,  in 
1-pound  bottles. 

Antipyrine 

Argyrol,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Acetyl    salicyUc    add,    in    1-ounce 

botUes. 
Atropine,   sulphate,  crystab,   in   }- 
ounce  bottles. 

Balsam,  Peru,  in  2-ounce  bottles 

Bismuth,  in  8-ounce  bottles— 

Subnltrateof,  U.  8.  P 

Subgallate 

Borax,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles.. 
Calcium  oxide,  powdered,  U.  S.  P., 
in  bottles  (sixe  to  make  1  gallon 
lime  water). 
Cataplasm,  kaolin— 

In  1-pound  tins 

In  f-pound  tins 

Cerate,  in  1-pound  jars,  with  cover- 
Resin 

Simple  (ointment) 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  frounce  bottles 

Chloral ,  hydrate  of,  crystals,  in  4-ounce 

g.  s.  fc>ottles. 
Chlorodyne,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles 


280 


80 
204 


177 
294 
179 
187 

280 
280 

160 
179 

177 

169 

280 

2S0 


280 
280 


179 
2S0 


160 


169 
280 
179 

280 

179 

160 
169 
179 
177 


170 
294 


187 


280 
169 


170 


iia75 

1.36 

.03 


».30 
«.35 
ft. 035 
.035 

.025 
.13 

.42 
.0675 

.024 

.025 

.08 

.17 


.74 
.58 


.0625 
.0C5* 

.0325 

.01375 

.12 

.16 

1.30 

.30 

3.55 

.125 

.12 
.U 
.065 
.075 


.175 
.1325 

.20 
.335 
.00875 
.07 

.06 


Omaha. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
On   • 


St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

St.Loaia. 

(*) 


Omaha. 
Do. 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
On 


St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Omaha. 

Omaha. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 


>  Oso  (^emJoal  Co. 
tWyeth. 
•J.S.  MerreU. 

*  Delivered  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  or  San  Franolsoo.    Will  deUyor  »t  San  Frandsoo 
shipments  of  100  pounds  or  over,  extra  time  allowance  for  freight. 

•  ll^yer  Bioe.  Drag  Co. 
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Oomtracta  awarded  wndtr  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911,  for  fumUtire,  hamees,  leather, 
medioal  eupphes,  etc, — Oontinuod. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Oontlmied. 


Awards. 


ArUcfes. 


No. 

of 
oon> 
trao- 

tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellvBry. 


800  pounds.. 
89  ounces... 


80  pounds.. 
03  pounds.. 
603  ounces.. 
18  pounds.. 


235  ounces., 


334  ounces... 
2S5  pounds. . 


440  tubes.... 

Ij430  bottles.. 
182  ounces.... 


34  pounds. . 

827  pounds. 
346  ounces.. 


1^  bottles.. 
100  bottles... 
82  ounces.,.. 


547  ounces.. 
42  pounds... 


nsbotUes. 
845  bottles. 


70  ounces... 
230  ounces.. 


028  ounces.. 

125  ounces.. 

708  pounds. 
10  ounces.. . 
438  pounds. 

000  ounces.. 


650  pounds. 
680  ounces.. 


40  tubes 

8,550  i>ounds.. 
87  doiencans 


Medidnes — Continued . 

Mlaoellaneous— Continued. 

Chlorofomi,    purified,    in    1-pound 

botUes.   '    *'  '  *^ 

Cocaine,  bydrocblorate,  in   |-ounce 

bottles. 
Coccuius  indicus.  In  1-pound  bottles.. . 

Cocoa  batter,  in  }-pound  cakes 

Collodion,  in  1-ounce  botUes 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,   U.   S.   P.,  in 

1-pound  bottles. 


Bulphate  of,  in  4-ounce  bottles. ... 

Sulphate  pencils 

Creosote,  beechwood,in  1-ounce  bottles. 
Ether,  sulphate,  stronger,  for  anes- 

the^a.  in  1-pound  tins. 
Ethyl  chloride,  in  tubes  of  10  grams 
(local  anesthesia). 

Glycerin,  pure,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Ouaiacol  carbonate,  in  1-ounce  bottles. 
Gum— 

Arabic,  No.  1,  powdered,  pure,  In 
1-pound  bottles. 

Camphor,  in  1-pound  tins 

Hexamethylenamina  (urotropin)  in 
1-ounce  bottles. 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  nonexploslve 

Ichthyol,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Iodine,  resubllmed,  in  2-ounce  g.  s. 

bottles. 
Iodoform,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Lead,  acetate  of,  granulated,  pure,  in 

1-pound  bottles. 
Liquor— 

Antiseptlcus,  U.  S.  P.  1900,  in 

l-pint  bottles. 
Cresolis,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
1-pint  bottles. 


270  ounces Carbonate,  in  4-ounce  papers 

8,815  pounds. . .  Sulphate  of,  in  10-pound  tins. 

240  ounces Menthol,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

810  ounces Mercury,   ammonlated,   in    1-ounce 

bottles. 
Mercury  with  chalk,  in  4-ounce  bottles. 
Mercury— 

Cor.  chlo.  of,  pure  (corrosive  sub.), 
small  crystals  or  granulated,  in 
4-ounce  bottles. 
MUd  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.  (calo- 
mel), in  4-ounce  bottles. 
Yellow  oxide  of,  powd.,  in  1-ounce 
bottles. 
Milk,  malted,  in  1-pound  bottles 
Morphia,  sulphate  of,  in  i-oimoe  bottles 
Ointment,  mercurial,  U.  8.  P.,  In 

1-pound  pots,  with  cover. 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  U.  S 

P.  (citrine  ointment).  In  8-ounce 

S)ts,  with  cover, 
tment,  sine  oxide,  bensoated,  in 

1-poimd  jars. 
Pepsin,  saoch.,  U.  S.  P.,  In  4-ounoe 

bottles. 
Physostigmine.  salicylate,  in  10-grain 

tubes. 
Petrolatum,  112'  F.  melting  point, 

light  colored,  in  1-pound  cans. 
Piscis  liquida,  in  }-pmt  cans 

*  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  brand. 
«  Tubes  fitted  with  screw  cap. 

*  Delivery  at  any  point  desired  by  the  Department. 


160 

160 

280 
280 
280 
280 


280 
280 
2S0 


156 

177 
160 

280 

179 
280 

169 
280 
160 

160 

280 

30 
280 


179 
179 
123 
280 


216 


216 


128 
216 
179 

169 


280 
280 
169 
179 
280 


10.38 

3.95 

.11 
.38 
.04 
.47 


.01 
1.15 

.06 
1.23 

«.1365 


.35 
.18 


.51 
.07 

.13 
3.24 
.195 

.1925 

.16 

.1425 
.145 

.0085 
.0225 
.35 
.095 

.0376 

.06125 

.066 

.10 

.50 

<3.50 

.60 

.03 

.29 
».05 
.55 
.0575 
.45 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
On 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

(») 
Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


On 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

«  P.  W.  R.  Co. 
•  R.D.CO. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advatUement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  furniture,  hamese,  leather, 
medieal  eupphei,  etc.— <)ontmued. 


KEDICAL  SUPPLIBS-Contiiiiwd. 


Awards. 


AiticlBS. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellYBfy. 


49  pounds.. 
46pounds. . 
130  pounds. 


000  ounces.. 
65  ounces... 
90  iwunds. . 


130  pounds. 
fiOjMunds.. 


1,400  pounds. 
430  pounds. . . 


170  ounces.. 
620  ounces.. 
170  ounces.. 
13  ounces... 
202  pounds. 
46oanoe8... 


68  ounces 

300  pounds.. 
830  ounces..., 
1,782  ounces. 
1,250  ounces. 


056  bottles.  . 
686  ounces.. 
288  ounces.. 

126  ounces.. 
210  bottles.. 


64  bottles... 

235botUe8. 

485  pounds. 
445  bottles.. 


1,950  botUes. 

4,570  ounces. 

2,472  ounces. 

687  bottles... 
1,065  bottles. 

20,120  ounces 


79  ounces... 
346  poimds. 

33  bottles... 


84  ounces.... 
1,645  ounces. 
430  ounces... 


Medicines— Continued. 

MlBoeUaneoaa-Continued. 
Potassium- 
Acetate  of,  in  1-pbund  bottles 

Bicarb.,  in  1-pound  bottles 

Bitar.  of,  pure,  powd.  (cream  of 

tartar),  in  1-pound  bottles. 
Bromide  of,  gran.,  in  8-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Caustic,  purified  sticks,  in  l-ounoe 

bottles. 
Chlorate  of,  powd.,  in  l-ponnd 

bottles. 
Iodide  of,  gran.,  in  1-pound  bottles. 
Nitrate  of  (saltpeter),  powd.,  in 

1-pound  bottles. 
Permanganate,  in  1-pound  bottles. 
Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (Ro- 
chelle  salt),  iwwd.,  in  1-pound  bot- 
tles. 
Quassia  chips,  in  1-ounce  packages. . . . 
Q^inine,  sulphate  of,  hi  l-ounce  bottles. 

Resorcin,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

&mtonin,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Senna  leaves,  in  1-pound  packages 

Silver,  nitrate,  in  1-ounce  Dottles— 

Fused 

Crystals 

Sodium- 
Bicarb.,  powd.,  in  l-ponnd  bottles. 
Bromide,  gran.,  in  8-ounce  bottles. 

Phosphate,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Salicylate,  powd.,  in  8-ounce  w.  m. 
bottles. 
Solution— 

Of  ammonia,   10   per  cent,   in 

1-quart  g.  s.  bottk». 
Arsenite  of  potassa,  U.  8.  P.  (Fow- 
ler's solution),  in  8-ounce  bottles. 
Iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury, 
U.  8.  P.  (Donovan's  solution), 
in  8-ounce  bottles. 
Subsulphate  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
4-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. 
Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  U.  8.  P., 

in  1-phit  g.  s.  bottles. 
Spirits  ether— 

(3omp.,  U.  S.  P.  (Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne), in  1-pint  bottles. 
Nitrous,  U.  8.  P.  (sweet  spWts  of 
niter),  in  1-phit  bottles. 
Sulphur,  washed,  in  1-pound  bottles. . 
Suppositories,  glycerin,  each  wrapped 
in  tin  foil,  or  paraffined,  in  bottles 
of  12. 

Hypophos.  lime,  soda,  and  potash, 

U.  8.  P.,  hi  1-pint  bottles. 
Iodide  of  iron,  17.  8.  P.,  hi  4-oimce 

bottles. 

Rhubarb  and   potassium,  com- 

i)ound  (N.  F.),  In  8-ounoe  bottles. 

Squill,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  1-phit  bottles... 

Wnite  pine,  compound,  hi  1-quart 

bottles. 
Wild  cherry,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  4-ounce 
bottles. 

Terebenum,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Vaseline,  liquid  (or  liquid  petrolatum), 

in  1-pound  sealed  cans. 
Wine  colchicum,  rad.,  U.  8.  P.,  in 

1-phit  bottles. 
Zhic— 

Acetate  of,  in  2Kmnce  bottles 

Oxide  of,  tn  8-ounce  bottles 

Sulphate  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles 


177 
280 

170 

170 

170 

169 
280 

280 


280 
179 
280 
280 
179 

169 
216 

280 
179 
280 
169 


280 
177 
179 

169 
280 

280 

216 

280 
170 

170 

160 

280 

170 
280 

170 

179 
280 

170 


280 
280 
280 


ia24 
.15 
.34 

.02876 

.08 

.146 

2.18 
.11 

.15 
.246 


.01 
1.206 

.06 

.76 
«.0775 

.40 
.866 

.06 

.02626 
.01126 
.0276 


.19 

.0075 

.0125 

.025 
.366 

.68 

.65 

.105 
.07 

.17 

».0225 

.016 

.125 
.29 

.0126 

.07 
.186 


1.28 


.026 

.01 

.0075 


OmahA. 
8t.  Louis. 
On 


St.  Louis. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Omaha. 


Da 
Da 


Da 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Da 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Philadeliflila. 

Omaha. 
8t.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Da 

Da 
Omaha. 

Do. 

Philadelphia. 

Omaha. 
NewYorit 

Da 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

New  York. 
Omaha. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co. 


1  Paper. 


•  ICalUnokiodt  Chemkal  Wofks. 
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Cwitroeu  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  191  ly  for  furniture,  hamees,  leather, 
medical  supplies,  etc.— Continued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continiied. 


100  cartons. 
16 


225. 
12.. 


72. 
50. 


275pieoe6. 
240  pieces. 


226. 
12.. 


8... 
15.. 
511. 

789. 
13.. 


15 

16 

10 

3|  square  yards. 

2400.*.;!!!!!."!: 


10. 


3 

12  8ete.. 
894 


5.. 
31. 


11 

9 

6 

83dosen.. 

17 

26 


86. 
27. 


OSdosen.. 

S3 

19 

60 

856 

268 


190. 
19.. 


11 

454dosen.. 
56 


23 

10 

6 

152  bundles. 


Instruments: 

Applicators,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat,  in 
cartons  of  72  doien. 

Aspirators,  small 

Atomisers- 
Hand 


Himd  (good  quality),  suitable  for  oils.. 

Bags,  obstetrical,  all  leather,  18  inches 

lon^,  metal  frame,  with  fbur  2-otmce 

wide-mouth  bottles;  to  have  clamp  to 

hold  bag  open  when  in  use. 

Bedpans,  earthenware,  yellow 

Douche  pans,  white  enamel 

Binder's  boards— 

24  by  12  Inches 

4  by  17  inches 

Bougies,  flexible,  hard,  assorted  sices 

Breast  pumps 

Carriers,  for  gause,  in  packing  uterus 

Cases- 
Operating  (minor) 

Pocket 

Catheters,  flexible,  assorted  sizes  (hard 
and  soft  as  required). 

Cups,  douche,  for  eve,  glass 

Cupping  glasses,  with  bulb,  assorted  slscs. 
Curettes,  uterine,  irrigating,  medium  size 
(Thomas  or  equal)— 

Sharp 

Dull 

Farradic  batteries 

Felt,  for  splints 

Forceps,  vulsellum,  uterine 

Glasses,  colored,  riding  bow,  for  the  eyes, 

assorted  colors. 
Inhalers — ■ 

Chloroform,  Esmarch's,  complete  with 
bottle. 

Ether,  Allis's  aseptic,  metal  cover 

Mirrors,  laryngeal,  in  sets  of  three 

Needles,  extra,  for  hypodermic  syringes, 
male  thread  and  female  thread. 

Obstetrical  forceps 

Powder  blower,  for  lar3mx 

Speculum  for— 

Ear 

Rectum 

Vagina,  bivalve 

Splints,  assorted  sizes 

Sponge  holders  for  throat 

Stomach  tube  and  bulb,  in  substantial  case. 
Syringes- 
Davidson's  selMnJector. 


Dental,  good  quality,  for  local  anes- 
thesia, complete. 

Ear,  glass 

Hard  rubber,  2-ounce 

Hard  rubber,  8-ounce 

Hypodermic 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases 

Fountain,     2-quart,    complete,     in 
wooden  box. 

Rectal,  soft-rubber  bulb,  for  faif^ts . . . 

Tenaculum,  uterine 

Tongue  depressors- 
Metal 

Wood 

Tube,  rectal,  of  soft  rubber,  for  hi|^  enema, 
of  good  quality. 

Urinometers 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's 

Wire,  for  cleaning  hjrpodermic  needles,  in 
bundles  of  1  dosen. 


280 

30 

280 
179 
177 


179 
30 

280 
280 
179 
179 
30 

30 
113 
280 

30 
280 
280 


113 
113 
179 
232 
30 
159 


113 

113 
113 
177 

113 
280 

30 
30 

lis 

113 
30 
177 

177 
280 

179 
179 
177 
113 
179 
179 

280 
113 

30 
30 
179 

30 
80 
113 
177 


ia25 

1.39 

.26 

.37 

4.49 


.43 

.86 

.01 

.015 

.03 

.145 

.38 

15.75 
3.90 
».12 
».21 

.0225 

.21 


.65 

.66 
3.40 
5.20 

.68 

.0426 


1.95 

1.15 

.04 

2.35 
.40 

.50 
.65 
.69 
.40 
.14 
1.29 

1.025 
1.00 

.245 
.455 

1.18 
.45 
.019 

1.15 

.115 
.24 

.14 
.02 


.67 
.20 
.006 


Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

(0 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 


SlLjuIs. 

(0 
Chicago. 

Do. 


(») 

0) 

St.  Louis. 

(0 
Omaha. 

Chteago. 
Do. 


.« 


Chi(^igo. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do- 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


it.Loi 


St.  Louis. 


1  Delivered  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Omaha.      *  Awarded  388  soft.      *  Awarded  128  hard. 
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CdntracU  owcarded  under  advertitement  of  Feb.  i,  191 1^  for  furniture^  hameu,  Uather^ 
medical  gupphes,  etc.— -Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


418. 
184. 


785  dozen.. 
695  dozen.. 
205  boxes.. 


18  dozen. 
63  dozen. 
57  dozen. 
50  dozen. 
20  dozen. 
31  dozen. 


50., 
21. 
43. 
72.. 
42. 


432. 


814  pounds. . . 
1,010  pounds. 

240  pounds... 

588  sheets 

1,084  yards... 

1,685  yards... 


902  yards 

1,520  yards.. 


558  yards. . . 
840  yards... 
6,450  yards. 


157  botUes.. 


46  ounces.. 


123  cases. 


11  ounces... 
235  pounds. 


120  yards... 
125  yards... 

16 

220  dozen... 
350  spools. . 

400  spools.. 
355  spools. . 


445  yards.. 
56  yards... 
67  yards... 
720  dozen.. 
187  yards.. 


Surreal  dressings,  etc.: 
Bags- 
Rubber,  2-quart,  for  hot  water 

Ice,    screw-capped,    cloth-oovered,    9- 
inch. 
Bandages,  gauze— 

2  incnos  wide,  10  yards  long 

ong 

)d  and  unsized, 


retched— 


Cotton- 
Surgeon's  nonabsorbent,  (-pound  pack- 
ages. 
Wadding 

Gauze,  borated,  in  glass- 
In  1-yard  lengths 


In  5-yard  lengths 

Oauze,  antiseptic  (bichloride),  in  glass- 
In  1-yard  lengths 

In  5-yard  lengths 

Oauze,  iodoform— 

In  1-yard  glass  containers 

In  5-yard  glass  containers 

Oauze.  sterilized,  plain,  in  packages  of  25 

varos... 
Ligature- 
Catgut,  carbolized,  three  sizes,  1  yard 

each,  in  bottles. 
Silk,  wound  on  cards  containing  about  ^ 

ounce. 
Silkworm   gut,    two   sizes,   fine   and 

medium,  m  slides  of  25  in  case. 
Silver  wire 

Lhit.  patent 

Oiled  silk,  opaque,  30  inches  wide— 

In  1-yard  rolls 

In  5-yard  rolls 

Pads.  Kelley's,  obstetrical 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials 

Plaster ,'adhesive,  sturgeon's,  on  spools— 

1  inch  wide,  10  yards  long 

2  inches  wide,  10  yards  long 

3  inches  wide,  10  yards  long 

Plaster—. 

Belladonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Cantharidis,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin 

Porous 

Rubber  (Mead's),  adhesive,  7  Inches 
wide,  in  1-yard  rolls. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 

price. 

trac- 

tor. 

280 

ia75 

177 

.25 

232 

.38 

11 

.47 

232 

2.50 

232 

.90 

232 

.io 

232 

1.05 

232 

1.15 

232 

L30 

232 

1.40 

232 

.18 

232 

.20 

232 

.25 

232 

.27 

232 

.29 

232 

.33 

232 

.08 

232 

.28 

232 

.20 

11 

.27 

11 

.06 

232 

.11 

232 

.07 

232 

.11 

232 

.07 

232 

.12 

232 

.10 

22 

.0325 

232 

.35 

179 

«2.00 

179 

.35 

232 

1.10 

232 

.39 

11 

.61 

11 

.55 

179 

3.74 

179 

(») 

22 

.24 

22 

.40 

22 

.52 

22 

.33 

22 

.33 

22 

.10 

22 

.38 

232 

.18 

Point  of  delivery. 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


New  York. 

New    York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 

New    York,   Chkatfo, 
St  Louis,  or  Omafia. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


New   York,   Chicago, 
St  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 

New    York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
New  York,  Chkmgo, 
St  Louis,  or  Omaha. 


1  Delivered  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 

tTwist 

t  No.  3, 10.0725;  No.  4, 10.082;  No.  5, 10.1125;  No.  6,  fai2;  No.  7, 10.14;  No.  8, 10.15. 
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OontraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  i,  1911  j  for  furniture,  hamees^  teathdTf 
medical  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Contlnued. 


54  yards... 
21  yards... 
83  yards... 

03  yards... 
10  yards... 
92  yards... 

128  yards.. 
200  yards.. 


2,350  bottles.. 
7,840  pounds. 


1,350  botUes.. 

63  kegs 

l/$60  pounds. 


46  pounds 

63  pounds 

050  pounds. . . 

79  pounds 

fiOpounds.... 
1,770  pounds, 
609  pounds... 


44 

480  tins. 


3,160  dozen., 
1,880  dozen.. 
490 , 


1,186  boxes.. 

7 

10 

1,256  gross... 
290  hundred. 
6 


lOJiOO 

638  hundred. 

16 

86 

13 


446  hundred. 
641  hundred. 
180  hundred. 


83 

88 

25 

88  dozen. 


2. 


2 

6 

9 

1,460 

85  hundred... 


1  yard  wide. 

u  yards  wide 

ij  yards  wide 

Rubber  sheeting,  white,  double-ooated— 
1  yard  wide. 


U  yards  wide. 


yards  wide 
Tubing,  rubber— 

i-inc5h 

1-inch 

Disintectants: 

Acid,  carbolic,  95  per  cent,  for  disinfectant, 

in  1-pint  bottles. 
Lime,  chloride,  in  5  and  10  pound  impervious 

boxes. 
Solution,  formaldehyde,  40  per  cent  solu- 
tion— 

In  1-quart  bottles 

In  6-gallon  kegs 

Sulphur,  in  roils  (large  pieces,  not  cnislied) . . . 
Hospital  stores: 

Capsicum,  powdered,  in  1-pound  lx>ttles 

Flaxseed,  whole,  in  tin  cans 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins  (crushed  seed,  not 
cakes). 

Qelatin 

Oinger,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles 

Soap,  castile,  white 

Soap,  green,  in  1-ixmnd  jars 

Miscelkmeous: 

Basins,  pus,  medium  size,  enameled  ware. . . 

Bedbug  destroyer,  in  1-pint  tins 

Boxes—. 

Ointment,  impervious 

Powder 

Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  for  surgical  use 

Cases,  medicine,  buggy 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 

Chairs,  operating 

Cork  pressors 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  sizes  Nos.  1  to  10 

Cups,  sputum,  paper 

Dispensatory  of  iJnited  States,  edition  of 

Droppers,  medicine 

Envelopes,  drug,  medium  size,  by  the  100. . . 

Formulary,  National  (latest  edition) 

Funnels,  gliass,  8-ounoe 

Hones 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gummed,  with- 
out any  printmg— 

1  by  2  inches 

2  by  3  inches 

3  by  4  inches 

Measures,  graduated,  glass— 

8-ounQe 

4-ounoe 

Measures,  graduated,  glass,  minim 

Medicine  glasses,  ^unoe.  graduated 

Mortars  and  pestles,  Wedgwood— 

3-inch 

4-hjch 

6-inch 

8-inch 

Mortars  and  pestles,  glass,  4-inch 

Nipples,  for  nursing  bottles,  to  fit  over  neck 

Papers,  blue  and  white,  4}  by  6  inches,  for 
Beidlitz  powder. 


179 

ia66 

179 

.78 

179 

.93 

179 

.66 

179 

.78 

179 

.08 

280 

.04 

179 

1.07 

179 

^12625 

179 

.0876 

280 

.276 

179 

6.20 

280 

.08 

280 

.21 

179 

.065 

179 

.056 

177 

.26 

179 

».21 

177 

.11 

20 

.14 

159 

.32 

280 

.065 

179 

<.17 

179 

.0425 

179 

.025 

179 

4.99 

177 

.0476 

10 

25.00 

177 

.139 

280 
176 

i/^ 

177 

&46 

179 

.01 

177 

.04 

177 

1.33 

177 

.075 

159 

.30 

280 

.025 

280 

.0376 

280 

.05 

280 

.18 

280 

.12 

280 

.20 

280 

.24 

280 

.20 

280 

.26 

280 

.43 

280 

.75 

280 

.15 

179 

.0176 

177 

.02 

St  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


Omaha. 
St  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St  Louis  or  Oi 
St  Louis. 
Omaha. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Doi 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 


iWhite. 

*  Crude. 

*  Jamaica.. 

*l,i,l  ounces,  Randolphs. 


ft  Size  1,  80.125;  size  2,  $0,135;  size  3,  80.17;  size  4, 
10.19;  size  6, 10.226;  size  6, 10.26;  size  7,  10.40;  size  8, 
80.46;  size  9, 10.48;  size  10, 10.63. 
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Cantraeu  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911,  for  fumilure,  haraeu^  leather^ 
medical  eupplxeSy  etc, — Contmued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  daliTBry. 


40  packs 

37  boxes . . . . 

680  hundred 
892  quires... 

10 

2,485  dozen.. 

17 

2 

18 

86 

85 

47 

1 

45  dozen 

1,008 

11  gross 

590  ounces.. 

950  dozen... 

1,340  dozen. 
2,465  dozen.. 
2,560  dozen., 
1,320  dozen.. 
305  ounces.. 


Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Paper- 
Filtering,  round,  gray.  lO-indi 

Litmus,  blue  and  red,  in  boxes  of  1 
dozen  books. 

Papers,  powder,  2^  by  3}  inches 

Paper,  wrapping 

Percolators,  glass ,  ^-gallon 

Pill  boxes,  paper 

Pill  tiles,  8-inch,  graduated 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription 

Spatulas— 

3-inch 

6-inch 

Spirit  lamps 

Table,  operating 

Test  tubes,  5-inch 

Thermometers,  clinical,  with  certificate. . 

Tubes,  drinking,  glass,  assorted  sizes 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton 

Vlals- 

i-ounce 

1-ounoe 

2-ounce 

4-ounce 

6-oimoe 

Wax,  white,  in  paper 


280 

280 
280 
177 
177 
179 
179 
177 

159 
159 
179 
10 
280 
141 

280 
177 

27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
280 


ia2o 

.20 

.01 
.08 
.23 
.045 
.45 
S.95 
1.775 

.12 
.17 
-15 
155.00 
.09 


.70 
.017 

.085 

.09 

.105 

.15 

.175 

.03 


Omaha. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  ot  Omaha. 
Omaha. 

New    York,    Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODENWARE. 


1036. 


92.. 
270. 
152. 


950. 


42. 
74. 


1,096  dozen.. 


210  dozen. 
870  dozen. 

130  dozen. 
150  dozen. 
87  dozen.. 


84.. 
177. 


87  dozen. 


165  dozen. 
87 


Baskets: 

Clothes,  whole  willow,  large,  extra  quality. 
Measuring,  rattan  or  galvanized  iron— 

A-bushel 

1-bushel 


Bedsteads,  iron,  double,  6  feet  4  inches  long  in- 
side and  4  feet  wide. 
Bedsteads,  iron,  single: 

Height  from  floor  27  Inches 

Height  flrom  floor  17  Inches 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  packed  in 


14-inch 

17-inch 

Brooms: 

Household,  5-sewed,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
27  poimds  per  dozen,  extra  quality. 

Whisk 

Brushes,  scrub.  6-row,  10-inch,  Tampico 

Brushes,  shoe,  horsehair: 

Dauber 

Polishing 

Brushes,  stove,  5-row,  10-inch 

Brushes,  floor,  16-inch,  all  bristle  or  horsehair, 
hardwood,  reversible  block,  screw  handle. 

Buckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong 

Bureaus,  with  glass,  with  dovetailed  drawers 

and  brass  handles. 
Cludrs: 

Solid  oak,  long  x>ost.  wood  seat  ^  inch 
thick,  8  stretchers  in  frame,  6  flat  spin- 
dles in  back,  back  i>ost  gained  for  seat 
and  screwed  to  seat,  a  brace  from  seat  to 
baekpost  on  each  side,  screwed  to  both, 
top  slat  to  be  quarter-sawed  oak  without 
ornamentation,  and  to  be  fastened  to  back 
posts  with  two  screws  in  each  post,  flnbh 
to  be  natural  stain  or  varnish. 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back. 

Wood .  office,  bow  back  and  back  set  arms, 
revolving  and  tilting,  with  casters. 

>  With  upright  and  shoulder  stirrui>s. 


104 

«$0.64A 

99 
159 
23 

».235 
.31 
«4.25 

244 
244 

4.18 
4.18 

159 
153 

.17 
.33 

203 

«2.90 

4 
211 

.98 
.65 

220 
211 
220 
220 

.50 

1.35 

.70 

.65 

150 
26 

.32 
7.85 

287 

12.12 

287 
87 

7.08 
3.31 

Omaha. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 


Kenosha,  Wis. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Omi^ia. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 


Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 


>  Only.  *  Galvanized. 
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Ckmtraeu  awarded  under  advertieefnent  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  furniture,  hameee,  leather^ 
medkal  euppltee,  etc, — Continued. 

FURNITURB  AND  WOODBNWARB— CJontinued. 


AwBXds. 


Artiolfis. 


N( 
o1 
con- 
trao- 
toi 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


147 , 

23 

186 

86,890  feet 

588  gross.. 
27 

5 

a 

16 

6 

3 

46 

139 

148 

167 

122 

67 

8 

37 

86 

80 

22 .'. 


Chliloniers,  oak,  withont  glass 

Chums,  barrel,  revolving,  to  chum  5  gallons. . 

Clocks,  8-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever 

Qotheslines.  galvanized  wire,  No.  18.  hollow 
center,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100  feet. 

Clothespins,  spring 

Desks,  office,  medium  siie  and  quality 

Desks,  schoci,  with  seats,  double: 

No.  8,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  7  years  old 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  double.  No.  3. . . 
Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1 ,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

Na  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old 

No.  6,  for  scholars  6  to  7  years  old 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single: 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 


153 

24 

159 


$6.75 

2.25 

2.44 

.24 

.39 
10.75 

2.08 
2.24 
2.30 
2.46 
2.08 
2.24 
2.30 
2.46 
1.98 
2.11 
2.17 
2.80 
1.98 
2.11 
2.17 
2.30 
1.88 
2.00 
2.05 
2.17 

1.68 
1.82 
1.89 
2.02 
1.68 
1.82 
1.89 
2.02 
1.58 
1.70 
1.75 
1.87 

1.58 
1.70 
1.75 
1.87 
1.48 
1.58 
1.62 
1.70 
1.48 
1.58 
1.62 
1.70 

1.38 
1.47 
1.51 
1.59 
1.38 
1.47 
1.51 
1.59 
1.38 
1.47 
1.51 
1.59 
1.38 
1.47 
1.51 
1.59 
1.38 
1.47 
1.51 
1.59 


Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Grand  Rapids,  Kloh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  ICich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

On 


Grand  Rapids,  Mfoh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  MIoh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mfoh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mloh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mfoh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

On 
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CoraracU  owcarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911  ^  for  furniture^  hamemf  leatker^ 
medical  eupphes,  etc. — Oontinued. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODENWARE-Contlnued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  dellTBry. 


20 

38 

34 

15 

92doxen 

102 

6 

361 

244 

2,076 

19 

26 

858 

229dosen.... 
83 

1,682 

222 

1,773  pounds, 
3,835  pounds. 
2,560  pounds. 
3,165  pounds. 
3,000  pounds. 
1,360  pounds, 
976  pounds.. 
115dosen 

167 

106 

7 

10 

30 


Desks,  school,  single,  adjustable: 
Large 


Medium. 


Small. 


Desks,  teachers',  medium  sise  and  quality. . . . 

Dusters,  counter,  bristle  or  horsehair 

Machines,  sewing: 

"  Family,"  with  cover  and  aooeasories 

Tailors',  with  attachments 

Mats,  door,  steel,  sise  18  by  30  inches 

Mattresaes: 

Double,  76  inches  long,  48  inches  wide, 

with  a  boxing  of  4^  inches. 
Single,  76  inches  long,  30  inches  wide,  with 
a  Doxing  of  4|  inches. 
Measures,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron,  gal- 
vanised: 

1-peck 

I-Duahel 

Mirrors,  plain  oak  frame,  bevel  glass,  glass  to 
measure  not  less  than  15  by  18  inches. 

MoDsticks,  best  quality,  extra  heavy 

PaOs,  oak,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable 
pattern. 

Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each 

RolUnfhpins,  2i  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of 

handle. 
Rope,  manHa,  subject  to  actual  trade  tare: 
"•inch,  Boston  boltrope* 


.inch 

If  inch 

Sash  cord,  braided  cotton,  No.  8 

Stools,  wood,  all-wood  seat,  height  18  inches. 

Joints  in  seat  to  be  outside  of  leg  mortise. 
Washstands,  wood,  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  2  small  drawers  at  the  side,  without 


ashing  machines,  extra  heavv 

WashtUDS,  wood.  Inside  not  painted: 

204  inches  in  diameter  by  9^  inches  deep, 

mside  measurement 
23  inches  in  diameter  by  10§  inches  deep, 

inside  measurement 
25  inches  in  diameter  by  11)  inches  deep, 
inside  measurement 
Wrhigers,  clothes,  wood  frame,  rolls  12  by  1} 
inches. 


20 
220 

171 
152 
159 

74 

74 


159 
159 
181 

99 
159 

53 
159 


256 
266 
256 
266 
266 
256 
104 
87 

20 


150 
159 
150 
150 
20 


S2.50 
2.66 
2.72 
2.88 
2.40 
2.54 
2.69 
2.73 
2.30 
2.42 
2.46 
2.58 
9.25 
1.85 

16.00 

18.50 

.74 

2.39 

2.29 


.14 
.28 


1.645 
.40 


.75 
.075 


.075 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.24 
&48 

3.85 


&95 
.68 
.76 
1.00 
2.44 


Grand  Ri4[>ids,  Mich. 

Chieago. 

St  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Qiloago. 

St  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mkh. 

Chicago. 

St  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

St  Louis. 

New  York. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Chicago. 


StLouiflL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


17V^doBen 

17dosen.. 
10^  dozen 

75docen.. 
126dosen. 
48dosen.. 


Awl  hafts,  patent,  pegging 

Awl  hafts,  patent,  sewing: 

Harness 

Shoemaker's 

Awls,  assorted: 

Patent,  pegging 

Regular,  harness,  sewing 

Patent,  sewing,  regular,  shoemaker's. 


160 

150 
159 

153 
153 
159 


10.40 


.40 
.40 


.07 
.06 


Chicago. 

Da 
Da 

Omaha. 

Da 

Chioaga 


1  Words  "Boston  Ixdtrope"  erased  from  bid. 
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Otmtroctf  awarded  under  advertiiement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  fumiturey  hamesif  leather; 
medical  eupphee,  etc, — Ocmtinued. 

HABNS88,  LEATHER,  BHOB  FINDINQS,  SADDLERTf  ETC.— Contlxraed. 


AwBXds. 


Artides. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 
trac- 

price. 

tor. 

172 

12.76 

231 

2.77 

231 

.45 

ISO 

.45 

42 

.03 

4 

.05 

20 

1.57 

160 

1.15 

231 

.34 

111 

.35 

206 

.56 

208 

.63 

208 

.84 

206 

.96 

206 

1.22 

208 

.36 

206 

.44 

206 

.57 

208 

.81 

206 

1.00 

206 

1.62 

208 

2.06 

112 

1.45 

206 

.38 

206 

.46 

208 

.54 

208 

.63 

206 

.71 

208 

1.03 

206 

1.30 

206 

1.57 

220 

1.725 

208 

.25 

208 

.27 

208 

.70 

208 

.80 

208 

.90 

208 

1.16 

220 

.62 

208 

.195 

ISO 

.12 

208 

.19 

206 

.22 

208 

.27 

208 

.34 

150 

1.70 

ISO 

1.80 

172 

2.20 

150 

1.55 

220 

.75 

231 

8.15 

172 

.65 

231 

.065 

231 

.65 

165 

128.99 

165 

»24.70 

Point  of  deliyery. 


Idocen... 
2Aciosen. 


63dosen 

9^533  boxes.. 
6^550  boxes., 

315 

47 

522 


SSdosen. 


19  gross. 
19  gross. 
33  gross. 
41  gross., 


3  gross 
ifgrosi 


22£ 
29  gross. 
12  gross.. 
21  gross.. 
3A  gross. 
8  gross... 


4dosen. 
Gdosen. 


4A  dosen  pairs. 
49  doxen  purs. . 
12  doien  pairs. . 
8  dosen  pairs... 
29  dosen 


52  dosen. 
43  dosen. 


24c 
110  dosen. 
41  dosen.. 
12  dosen.. 


20O 

110 

48 

27A  dosen. 


45  pounds. 
Sl^palrs... 


206  sets.. 
94  sets.... 


Awte.  with  riveted  handles: 

Round,  pad,  shouldered 

Saddler's,  ooUar 

Bits,  loose  ring,  X  C,  2i-inch,  heavy  mouth- 
piece: 

Jointed 

Stiff 

Blacking,  shoe 

Paste  polish,  black,  for  shoes 

Blankets,  horse 

Bridles,  riding 

Brooms,  stable,  with  handles 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs 

Buckles,  Texas,  breast  stnm,  buckle  snaps  and 

buckles,  malleable  iron,  X  C,  l|-inch. 
Buckles,  bar  rein,  with  roUer,  malleable  iron, 
XC: 

|-inoh 

1-inch 

{-inch 

1-inch 

Buckles,  harness,  sensible,  malleable  iron,  X  C: 

}-inch 

t-inch 

1-inch 

|-inch : 

I-inch 

li-lnch 

ll-faich 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron,  X  C, 

IJ-hici- 
Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X  C: 

i-inch 

■-inch 

1-inch 

{-inch 

1-inch 

14-bich 

l}-inch 

ll-inch 

2anch 

Buckles,  roller,  trace,  X  C: 

li-inch 

ij-faich 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  X  C: 

li-inch 

ij-faich 

Itlnch 

2^1nch 

Cement,  leather,  2-ounce  bottles,  best  quality, 

clarifled. 
cups: 

Hame,  team,Jai>anned 

Trace,  polished ^^inch,  malleable  iron... . 
Cockeyes,  screwed,  x  C: 

IJ-bich 

iJ-faMJh 

l^inch 

24nch 

Collars,  horse,  by  i  inch: 

17tol9hiches 

194  to  21  inches 

2lJ  to  24  inches 

CoDars,  mule,  15  to  16^  inches,  by  ^  inch 

Currycombs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars 

Gig  saddle  bolt  hooks,  band,  X  C 

Halteis,  all  I eather 

Hair,  gray  goat 

Hames,  No.  6,  Concord,  sites  18  to  22  inches, 
wood,  high  top,  solid  steel  backs,  1-inch 
holes,  holdback  plates  and  trimmings. 
'  ^ness,  double. complete, Concord  " 

Withbreeditojr 

Wtthont  breedung 

1  With  No.  92  collars, 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Da 
Chi(^^. 
Sanrancisco. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Da 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, or  New  York. 

Chicago. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
St  Louis. 

Chteago. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
St.  Louis. 


Chk»go. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 


Omaha. 
Da 
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Contracu  awarded  under  advertistTnent  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  fumitwret  harness,  leather^ 
Tnedical  supplies^  etc.— -Continued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDIN08,  SADDLERY,  ETC-^OontliiDed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  daUTory. 


312  sets.... 

7A  dozen. 
1^  dozen. 

lA  dozen. 


A  dozen. 
15A  dozen. 


8  dozen. 
6 


50  pounds. 
26  pounds. 


£45  pounds.... 
18,057  pounds. 


100  pounds.. 
131  sides... 


2,150  pounds.. 
9,440  iwunds.. 
77  dos.  papers. 


12  iwunds. . 
17  pounds.. 
28  pounds., 


174  pounds.. 
80  pounds.., 
365  pounds.. 
120  pounds. . 
960  pounds.. 
76  pounds. . 
218  pounds.. 
84  pounds. . . 
58  pounds.. 


187  gallons. 

50  gallons.. 
8gro88 

IT";.:::: 


86  pounds. 
72  pounds.. 


8  dozen.. 
27  dozen. 


81  dozen. 
27  dozen. 
41  dozen. 
46  dozen. 

20  dozen. 
04  dozen. 


18  dozen. 
57  dozen. 
80 


15 

6A  dozen. 


51  dozen. 
17  dozen. 
8  dozen.. 


Harness,  plow,  double,  with  backhand,  hip 
8tn.ps.  and  collars,  Concord  hames. 

Hooks,  name 

Knives,  draw,  gaufe,  brass,  etc 

Knives,  oval  hibdle: 

Head,  4i-inch 

Round,  e^inch. 


Knives,  shoe,  square  point,  paring,  4-inch  blade 
Splitting,  10-inch,  ir(m  frame 


Straight,  harness  maker's. 

Layer  creasers,  octaeon,  Nos.  0. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Leather,  dongola  kia,  fuU-size  skins: 

Dull 

Glazed 

Leather: 

CaUakin,  to  run  1)  to  7%  pounds  per  side, 
medium  thickness. 

Harness,  oak-tanned,  heads  on  (15  to  23 


pounds  per  side). 
Ip  (about  5-poun( 
Lace,  to  run  from  7  to  10  pounds  per  side. 


E^  (about  6-pound  sides) . 


per  pound. 
Leather,  sole  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side) 

Hemlock 

Oak 

Needles,  harness,  assorted,  4, 5,  and  6. . 
Nails,  saddle,  Hungarian,  tinned: 

"•Inch , 

;h 

•inch 

I,  shoe,  wire,  clinching,  sizes: 

3-8 , 

Zk-6 

4-8 

4§-8 

5-8 

6-«.I!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!I!;!!!;;i!i;i!! 

6i-^ 

7-8 

Oil,  neat's-foot: 

In  l-galkm  cans 

In  5-gallon  cans 

Ornaments,  nickel,  1-inch , 

Pad  screws,  XC. 


Rasps,  peg  (or  peg  break). 
Rivets,  niune,  Nor^ 


[orway,  malleable: 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Rings,  halter,  with  loop.  Japanned: 

iHnch!;!!!.";;.*;.'.*.*;;;;;;;;;!! 

Rings,  harness,  X  C: 

1-lnch 

l-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-lnch 

Rings,  breeching,  X  C: 

IJ-inch 

ll-inch 


Rosettes,  nidcel  plated: 

li-inch 

2-inch 

Rules,  d-foot,  straight,  boxwood 

Saddles,  riding,  with  horn 

Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medium  weight, 

J^ink  and  russet, 
des,  breast  strap,  Japanned: 

ll^inch .:I...\T!T. 

if-inch 

2-inch 


144 

231 
231 

150 
159 
150 
172 
231 
150 

110 
42 

37 

201 

42 

180 


180 
88 
153 

150 
150 
150 

150 
150 
150 
159 
159 
159 
150 
159 
150 

205 
,280 
280 
231 
231 
42 

231 
231 

206 
206 

150 
159 
159 
159 

206 
112 


172 
172 
112 


I    88 
\    42 


220 
220 


tl5.65 

.46 
1&75 

5.30 
13.20 

.85 
3.70 
1.75 

.50 

1.00 
1.60 

1.15 


.50 


.28 

.29 
.48 

.14 
.14 
.14 


.068 


1.95 
«.95 
.85 
.95 
.90 
.40 

.045 
.045 

.096 
.11 

.025 


.035 
.0475 

•s* 

.09 


.10 
.12 
.25 

12.90 
S6.85 
«4.00 

.19 
.21 
.23 


Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Da 

Chicago. 

Da 

Da 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Chicago  or  St  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

San  Francisco. 

Da 
Omaha. 


Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

San  Frandsoo. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
San  Frandsoo. 

Stl^ouis. 
Da 

Caiicago. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Omaha,  St  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, or  New  York. 

Omaha. 

Do. 
Omaha,  St  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, or  New  York. 
San  Frandsoo. 

Do. 

Do. 

St  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


>Awarded62.         >AwBrdedl26.         t  Awarded  U  doien  pink.         «  Awarded  5  dosen  niMet 
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Conttacu  awarded  vandet  advertuement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  JvrmihKn^  AarfMta,  Uather, 
medical  mppheSy  etc.— Oontmued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINQ8,  SADDLERY,  ETG.-<>mtlluud. 


Awsfds. 


Articfes. 


No. 
of 


trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


PoiittofdtUTvy. 


Idgron 

34  gross 

MS!:::::: 

Uaoien 

22doten 

79  dozen 

81 

21  pain 

2 

25 

16 

56docen 

Mpoondfl 

83  pounds 

115  pounds 

50  bandies.... 
73  bundles.... 
67  bundles.... 

05  bundles 

152  bundles... 
126  bundles... 

2dosen 

1  dosen 

27  pounds 

30  pounds 

52  pounds 

7  dosen  spools. 
17  dosen  spools 
14  dozen  spools 

12 

Odosen 

34  dosen 

4,650  balls 

1,250  balls 

6 

34  dosen  pairs. 


Snaps,  harness,  X  C: 

i-inch 

i-inch 

1-inch ;. 

IHnch 

ij-lnch 

Spots,  si  Ivered ,  |4nch 

Squares,  hip  strap.  X  C,  {-inch 

Staples,  hame,  witn  burrs,  polished 

Stands,  iron,  counter,  regular,  4  lasts,  23  inches 

high. 
Stimips,  solid  bent  wood,  width  of  tread  5 
indies. 

Stitching  horses,  5-inch  Jaws , 

Stones,  sand,  per  pound. , 

Surcingles,  3)  inches  wide,  6  feet  9  inches  long. . 

Swivels,  gag,  X  C,  loop,  to  buckle,  {-inch 

Tacks,  shoe: 

1-ounce : , 

2-ounce , 

3-ounoe , 

Taps,  heel,  in  bundles  of  1  dozen  pairs: 

Small  size 

Medium  size 

Large  size , 

Taps,  sole,  in  bundles  of  1  dozen  pairs: 

Small  size , 

Medium  size , 

Large  size , 

Terrets,  band,  X  C: 

li-inch , 

itinch 

Thread,  harness.  No.  3,  black , 

Thread,  shoe,  white: 

No.3.... 

No.  10 

Thread,  linen,  black,  machine: 

No.  18 

No.  40 

No.  50 

Tickler,  No.  13,  single,  octagon,  No.  4 , 

Tools,  claw,  with  riveted  h  andle 

Trace  carriers,  X  C: 

IJ-inch...... 

IHnch 

Wax: 

Small  ball,  per  100  balls,  summer  and  win- 
ter temperaturea— 

Saddler's,  black 

Shoemaker's,  brown 

Wheels,  overstitch,  stationary,  with  octagon 

carriage,  Nos.  6, 7, 8, 10, 12,  and  14. 
Winkers,  }-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather. 


153 
153 
206 
206 

208 
112 

231 

150 
150 

159 

159 
ISO 
150 
172 

172 
159 
159 

150 
150 
159 

159 
159 
159 

231 
231 
171 

171 
171 

150 
150 
159 
112 

112 

206 
165 


150 
153 
231 

231 


11.03 
L63 
1.68 
2.88 
8.20 
».07 

.06 
.12 
.55 

.14 

2.30 
.03 
.23i 
.15 

.09 

.0825 

.07 

.29 
.35 
.42 

1.00 
1.10 
1.20 

.27 

.29 

L06 

.93 
.85 

1.96 

3.00 

8.375 

.60 


.24 
.27 


.42 
.37 
.60 

2.50 


Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha,  St  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, or  New  York. 
StTLools. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
^Do. 
Do. 
Omaha,  St  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, or  New  York. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 

str    ' 


St.  Louis. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


1,000  pounds, 

216 

27  dozen 

91 

101 

61 

71 


Borax,  powdered 

Brushes: 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-inch,  medium* 
long  stock. 

Marking,  bristle,  assorted,  1  to  4 

Paint,  round,  all  white  bristles,  slightly 
open  center- 
No.* 

No.? 

No.l 

No.  I 

iNkikeL 


280 

10.0426 

283 

.46 

150 

.16 

171 
171 
160 
171 

.385 
.57 
.90 
1.36 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 
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Oontneti  awarded  tmder  advertuement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  fwrmtwre,  hameUt  leathtr^ 
medical  mpphee,  «{e.— €ontmu6d. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Oontinned. 


Amidi. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  detttWT^ 


634. 

785.. 
410. 

80.. 
330.. 

601.. 


oeOgaUone.... 
23,665  gaUoDS.. 


22  boxes. 
7  boxes.. 
11  boxes. 
2  boxes. . 
Ibox.... 
Ibox.... 
67  boxes. 
22  boxes. 

33  boxes. 
20  boxes. 
7  boxes. . 
7  boxes.. 
Ibox.... 

7  boxes.. 
36  boxes. 
62  boxes. 
39  boxes. 

34  boxes. 

8  boxes.. 

35  boxes. 
20  boxes. 
46  boxes. 
20  boxes. 

50  boxes. 
8  boxes.. 
35  boxes. 
11  boxes. 
4  boxes.. 
38  boxes. 
33  boxes. 
17  boxes. 
Obexes.. 
Obexes.. 
24  boxes. 

22  boxes. 

51  boxes. 
29  boxes. 
43  boxes. 

23  boxes. 

7  boxes.. 
Obexes.. 

11  boxes. 

8  boxes.. 

12  boxes. 
6  boxes.. 


Brushefr-Continued. 

Paint,  all  black  Chinese  bristles,  flat,  long 
stock— 

3  inches  wide 

4  inches  wide 

Pahit,  all  bristles,  oral,  chiseled  (sash 

tools).  No.  6. 

Slating 

Varnish,  all  Chinese  bristles,  3  inches  wide, 

triple  thick. 
Whitewash,  all  bristles,  8  inches  wide, 

medium-long  stock,  with  handle. 

Coal  tar,  in  5-gallon  tin  cans 

Gasoline,  68*  to  72*  gravity,  and  86*  grayi^, 
as  may  be  called  for;  to  be  delivered  in  5-galL 
tin  cans,  cased,  to  be  furnished  by  contractor, 
each  case  to  contain  2  cans  and  to  be  made  of 

fcinch  pine  throughout,  or  in  steel  barrels  to 
i  funuahed  by  the  Government;  freight  on 
empty  barrels  from  destination  to  point  of 
delivery  under  contract  to  be  paia  by  the 
Government;  the  cartage  of  the  empty  bar- 
rels fromrailroad  f  reighthouae  to  contractor's 
warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  conr 
tractor. 
Glass,  window,  single  thick:  % 

8  by  10 

9  by  12 

9  by  14 

9  by  15 

9  by  16 

9  by  18 

10  by  12, 


181 
181 
211 

126 
171 

126 

92 

179 


«251 
6250 


10  by  14. 
10  by  16. 
10  by  18. 
10  by  20. 
10  by  22. 
10  by  24. 
10  by  28. 
12  by  14. 
12  by  16. 
12  by  18. 
12  by  20. . 
12  by  22. 
12  by  24.. 
12  by  26.. 
12  by  28. 
12  by  30.. 
12  by  32. 
12  by  34. 
12  by  36. 
12  by  38. . 
14  by  14. 
14  by  16. . 
14  by  18.. 
14  by  20., 
14  by  22.. 
14  by  26. 
14  by  28.. 
14  by  30.. 
14  by  32. 
14  by  34. 
14  by  36. . 
14  by  38.. 
14  by  42.. 

14  by  48.. 

15  by  18. . 
15  by  20. 
15  by  24. , 
15  by  26.. 


•a37i 

■.^ 

.79 
.27 


.46 


19 
225 


*.236 
<.186 
».172 
<.105 


84 

1.44 

84 

1.44 

84 

1,44 

84 

L44 

84 

1.44 

84 

1.52 

84 

1.44 

84 

1.44 

84 

1.82 

84 

1.52 

84 

1.52 

84 

1.52 

84 

1.62 

126 

L58 

84 

1.82 

84 

L52 

84 

1.52 

84 

1.52 

84 

1.82 

84 

1.62 

84 

1.62 

84 

1.62 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.82 

84 

1.62 

84 

1.82 

84 

1.52 

126 

1.58 

84 

1,62 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

1.71 

84 

L71 

84 

1.77 

84 

1.88 

84 

2.08 

84 

1,62 

84 

1.62 

84 

1.62 

84 

1.71 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
NcwYork. 

Chksago. 

San  Fiancisoo. 
St.  Louis. 


lomaha. 
Whiting,  Ind. 


St  Loois. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I  Awarded  330  gaUons. 

>  Awarded  13,580gaUons  (86*). 

>  Per  gallon  in  oases  speoiiied. 


*  Per  galkm  in  Government  barrels. 
»  Awarded  10,066  gaUons  (68*  to  72*). 
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Contracts  awarded  under  adDertieement  of  Feb.  1,  1911  y  far  furniture,  hamesif  leather, 
medical  eupphes,  «tc.— Ccmtanued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continned. 


Awards. 


Artictos. 


No. 
of 
oon- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
I>rioe. 


Point  of  delivery. 


15  boxes. 
68  boxes. 
20  boxes. 
72  boxes. 
27  boxes. 

22  boxes. 
8  boxes.. 
4  boxes.. 

23  boxes. 
8  boxes.. 


29  boxes... 
10  boxes... 

3  boxes 

Ibox 

Sboxes 

2  boxes 

20  boxes... 
13  boxes... 

13  boxes... 
2boxes 

14  boxes.... 

Sboxes 

20  boxes.... 
18  boxes.... 

8boxe8 

20  boxes.... 

4boxe8 

Sboxes 

12  boxes.... 
16  boxes.... 
S6  boxes.... 

88 

475  papers.. 


460poand8.. 

376  quarts.., 

S65  gallons. . 
340  gallons.. 

SSOixnmds.. 
623  pounds. 


3,500  potmds. . 
117^60  pounds 

665poazids 


8,425  gallons... 
3,840  gallons... 
34,440  gallons.. 


Glass,  window,  single  thick— Contlniied. 

15  by  28 

16  by  82 

15  by  34 

16  by  36 

15  by  40 '. 

16  by  18 

16  by  20 

16  by  22 

16  by  24 

16  by  26 

Glass,  window,  double  thick: 

16  by  36 

16  by  44 

18  by  18 

18  by  20 

18  by  24 

18  by  30 

18  by  36 

18  by  42 

20  by  24 

20  by  26 

20  by  48 

22  by  26 

24  by  28 

24  by  32 

24  by  34 

24  by  36 

26  by  34 

26  by  38 

28  by  30 

28  by  34 

30  by  40 

Glass  outtsrs,  diamond,  glasier's  surennit  style. 

Glader's  points,  i-i)Oima  papers 

Glae: 

Cabinetmaker's  sheet 


Liquid ,  prepared ,  in  cans 

Hard  oD,  light,  in  1  and  5  galloo  cans 

Japan,  house  painter's,  in  i-galkm  cans 

Lfiunpblack: 

In  1-pound  x>aper8 

Pure,  in  oD,  good  strength  in  1,  2,  and  6 
pound  cans. 
Lead: 

In  kegs,  not  over  100  pounds  net  weight- 
Red,  strictly  pure,  dry 

White,  in  oil,  guaranteed  strictly  pure. 


Oakum 

Oil: 

In  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gallon,  flat- 
top Jacketed  cans- 
Cylinder 

Engine 

Kerosene,  water  white,  flashing  point 
above  115*  F.,  by  the  standard  instru- 
ments of  the  State  Boards  of  Health  of 
Michigan  and  New  York,  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  5-gallon  tin  cans,  cased,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  contractor,  each  case  to  con- 
tain 2  cans  and  to  be  made  of  f-inch  pine 
throuEhou^  or  in  steel  barrels  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Government:  freight  on 
empty  barrels  from  destination  to  point 
of  aeuvery  under  contract  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government;  the  cartage  of  the 
empty  barrels  from  railroad  freight  house 
to  contractor's  warehouse  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  contractor. 


84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
126 
280 

280 

f»280 

ti211 

181 

19d 

280 
81 


92 
159 
286 

283 


260 
260 


•262 
•  138 
10260 


11.71 
L71 
1.71 
L77 
L88 
1.62 
Le2 
1.62 
L02 
L71 

2.28 
2.34 
2.05 
2.06 
2.22 
2.22 
2.28 
2.34 
2.22 
2.22 
2.62 
2.22 
2.28 
2.34 
2.34 
2.34 
2.52 
2.52 
2.84 
2.62 
2.52 
2.15 
.046 

.12 
.51 
.51 
.97 
.45 

.085 
.185 


«.0633 
S.066 
«6.31 

.0625 


•.159 
».137 


'.166 

•.085 

».116 

•.036 

».  1076 

•.04 


St  Look. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Chicago. 


San  Francisoo. 

Chicago. 

Chicago,  St  Louis,  or 

Omaha. 
St  Louis. 


Whitfaig,  Ind. 
Do. 


San  Francisoo. 

Do. 
Chanute,  Kans. 

Do. 
Whiting,  Ind. 

Do. 


1  Awarded  188  qnarts. 

s  Awarded  1,060  pounds 

•  Awarded  1,573  pounds. 

4  Per  iinndredwelght  in  steel  kegs. 


•  In  5^;alloD  cans,  cased. 

•  Awarded  8,780  gallons. 

'  In  commercial  cases,  {-inch. 

•  In  steel  barrels. 


»  Awarded  10,600  gallons. 
!•  Awarded  15460  gaUons. 
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Contraett  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  forJumUure,  hame$$f  leather, 
medical  eupplxea,  etc.— ^ntmued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Conttniied. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dsUrvy. 


800  gallons. 


7^  gallons.. 
2,600  gallons.., 
1,020  gallons.. 

2,264  botUes.. 


3,450  iwonds. 
1410  pounds. 


£20  pounds... 
878  pounds... 

312  pounds... 

880  pounds... 

523  pounds... 

675  pounds... 
875  pounds... 

502  pounds... 

7,000  gallons.. 

504  pounds... 
324  pounds... 
462  pounds... 

12,660  pounds 
12.600  pounds 
210potmds... 

5,450  pounds. 
1,730  pounds. 
825  pounds... 
380  pounds... 
212  gallons. . . 

1,142  gallons.. 

1,50a  gallons.. 
913  pounds... 

301  gallons. . . 

126  gallons. . . 

35  rallons 

1,905  pounds. 

2  boxes 

2  boxes 

2  boxes 

2  boxes 

2  boxes 

2  boxes 

Ibox 

8  boxes 

3  boxes 

3boxe8 


Oil,  lard,  pure.  In  5-gallon  cans,  cased 

Oil,  linseed,  strictly  pure,  in  5-gallon  cans, 

cased,  or  in  5-gallon  flat-top  Jacketed  cans: 

Boiled 

Raw 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  crude,  in  5-eallon 
cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gallon,  flat-top  Jacketed 
cans. 
Oil,  sewing  machine,  in  full  2-ounoe  bottles... . 
Paints,  etc.: 

Chrome  green,  medium- 
Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound 
cans. 
Chrome  yellow,  medium- 
Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound 
cans. 
English  vermUion,  light,  in  oil,  for  tinting, 

in  1-pound  cans. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oU,  for  tinting,  in  1, 

2.  and  5  pound  cans. 
Indian  red,  in  Japan,  in  1,  2,  and  5  pound 

cans. 
Ocher,  French,  yellow- 
Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound 
cans. 
Prussian  blue,  in  oU,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and 

5  pound  cans. 
Hoof,  red  oxide,  mineral,  in  5-gall(m,  flat- 
top jacketed  cans. 
Sienna,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5 
pound  cans- 
Burnt 

Raw 

Venetian  red,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and 
5  pound  cans. 
Paper: 

Building 

Tarred 

Pitch 

Putty: 

In  5-pound  cans , 

In  IQ-pound  cans 

In  25-pound  cans 

Resin,  common 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  in  1-gallon  cans 

Turpentine: 

In  1-gallon  cans 

In  5-gallon  cans 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5 

pound  cans. 
Varnish,  coach,  good  quality,  for  interior  use. . 
Varnish,  wagon,  neavy  durable  body: 

In  1-gallon  cans 

In  ^-gallon  cans 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder's  bolted , 

Additional  articles: 

Glass,  window,  double  thick — 

36  by  42 

36  by  48 

22  by  32 

22  by  36 , 

28  by  36 

32  by  36 

30  by  36 

22  by  60 

36  by  40 

50  by  50 


92 


181 
92 
181 

252 
251 


150 
81 


65 
126 

150 

81 

150 


198 
79 


150 
65 
81 


46 
250 
250 

25 
25 

25 
198 
126 

280 
92 

280 
92 
81 

181 

237 
237 
159 


126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 


ia85 


.94 
1.94 


•.1126 
«.115 

.02 


.0875 
.106 


.0425 
.1225 

.42 

.12 

.12 


.0176 
.0776 


.20 
.46 


.11 
.11 
.06 


.0138 
•1.26 
•.76 

.036 

.03 

.0276 

.0325 

.67 

»1.04 

•1.01 

•.98 

W.926 

.10 

.61 

L60 
1.46 
.0076 


2.86 
2.90 
2.36 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.85 
2.86 
4.07 


SanFrandsoa 


Omaha. 

SanFi 

Omaha. 

San  FranoiBOO. 
Omaha. 


Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Da 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

SanFrandna 

Omaha. 

San  Franoisoa 

Chioago. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Da 

Chioago. 


Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


>  Awarded  1,500  gallons. 

•  Awarded  1,100  gallons. 

•  Awarded  410  gallons. 
« Awarded  610  gallons. 


»  Per  hundredweight  in  rolls. 

•  Per  hundredweight. 
'  Awarded  682  gallons. 

•  Awarded  460  gtfOons. 


•  Awarded  800  gaUoos. 
!•  Awarded  700  gallooB. 
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ContraOt  awarded  fjtnder  advertisemeM  of  Feb.  1,  1911  y  for  fumUure,  harM8$,  leather^ 
medical  suppheM,  ^te.— Continued. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  Of  deUvary. 

52ff 

Charts,  Wooeter's  Sentence  Builders 

3 

168 
143 

3 
238 

6 
114 

114 

114 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

168 
108 
1G8 
lfi8 
143 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

,    3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

238 
238 
238 

238 
238 
238 
238 
238 

143 
143 
143 

238 
238 
238 
238 
238 
238 
238 
238 

10.04 

.20 
.205 
.24 
1.24 
.24 
.20 

.24 

.20 

.28 

2.40 

.28 

.60 

.32 

.86 

.20 
.28 
.32 
.40 
.48 

.20 
.28 
.29 
.32 
.3575 

.23 
.27 
.31 
.35 
.39 

.24 
.28 
.32 
.40 
.48 

1.26 
1.32 
1.39 

1.20 
1.28 
1.32 
1.86 
1.44 

.246 
.245 
.325 

1.24 
1.32 
1.40 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chfcago. 
New  York. 

673. .•••........ 

rrlmere: 

Child  Life  Primer,  Blalsdell 

836 

Graded  I*rimer,  Black 

1,088 

Industrial  Primer,  Wooster 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

696/...::::.:::: 

Primer,  Arnold 

1,435 

Rose  Primer,  The,  Turpln 

NewYorkorChkago. 
Chicago. 

JaT..:::::::::. 

First  Book  for  Non-English  Spcfiking  Peo- 
ple, Harrington. 

Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking 
People,  Harrington. 

Language  Lessons  to  Accompany  First 
Book,  Harrington. 
Readers: 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  1,  Dem- 
arest  &  Van  Sickle. 

Perception  Cards  for  Book  1,  Demarest  & 
Van  Sickle. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  2,  Dem- 
arest  &  Van  Sickle. 

Perception  Cards  for  Book  2,  Demarest  & 
Van  Sickle. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  3,  Dem- 
arest &  Van  Sickle. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  4 

345 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

1,690 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

74 

1,425 

Do. 

03 

Do. 

1,275 

Do. 

820 

Do. 

862 

Brook's  Readers— 

Firet    

Do. 

826 

Second. 

Do. 

003 

Third 

Do. 

616.. 

Fourth  and  Fifth 

Do. 

830 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 

Do. 

546 

Child  Life.  Blaisdell— 

First  Reader 

Do. 

465 

Second  Reader 

Do 

375 

Third  Reader 

Do. 

180 

Fourth  Reader 

Do 

82 

Fifth  Reader 

New  York. 

885 

Graded  Classics,  HaUburton  &  NorveU— 
First  Reader 

Chicago. 
Do. 

366 

Second  Reader 

436         

Third  Reader 

Do. 

870 

Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

260. 

FifthReader 

Do 

400 

Wooster  Readers,  The— 

First       

Do. 

353 

Second 

Do. 

223. 

Third       

Do. 

130 

Fourth 

Do. 

70 

Fifth 

Do. 

114 

ProCTeesive  Road  to  Reading,  Burchlll— 

New  York. 

89 

Book  2    

Do. 

60 

Book  3 

Do. 

296 

Silver  Burdett  Readers- 
First  Book 

Do. 

300 

Second  Book ■. 

Do. 

287 

Third  Book 

Do. 

160 

Fourth  Book 

Do. 

166 

Fifth  Book 

Do. 

400 

Graded  Readers,  Black- 
First         

Do. 

610 

Second 

Do. 

435 

Third 

Do. 

391 

Stjpptag  Stones  to  Literature,  Arnold  & 
A  First  Reader 

Do. 

378 

A  Second  Reader 

Do. 

426 

A  Third  Reader 

Do. 

294 

A  Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

343 

A  Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

96 

A  Sixth  Reader 

Do. 

68 

A  Seventh  Reader 

Do. 

96 

A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades 

Do. 

1  Cloth. 
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ContracU  aioarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911,  for  furniture,  hamesi,  leather, 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  delivery. 


810.. 
474., 
630.. 

660.. 

284.. 


283. 
227. 

678. 
470. 

380. 

830. 
775. 
248. 

160. 
388.. 
130., 
117. 

22.. 


162.. 
255. 


72. 


820.. 
635.. 


344. 
133. 


435.. 
230.. 
250. 


625.. 
670.. 


960.. 
885.. 

740.. 


940... 
1,473. 


306. 
194. 
835. 


194. 
118. 


864. 


815. 
104. 


Spelling: 

Spelling  Book,  Bailcy-Manly— 

Parti 

Part  II 

Graded  Lessons  in  Spelling,  W.  C.  Doub. . . 
Oeoeraphy: 

Natural  Introductory  Geography,  Red- 
way  &  Hinman. 
Natural  School  Geography,  Redway  & 
Hixunan. 

Elementazy  Geography,  Roddy 

Complete  Geography,  Roddy 

Primary  Geography,  Frye 

Physiology  and  hygiene: 

Primer  of  Hygi^e,  Ritchie  &  Caldwell 

Primer  of  Sanitation,  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 

Ritchie. 
Human  Ph3rsioloffy,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades,  Ritchie. 

Primary  Physiology,  Davison 

Intermediate  Physiology,  Davison 

Advanced  Physiology,  Davison 

Dictionaries,  Webster: 

Primary 

Common  School 

High  School 

Academic 


International  Unabridged. 


Agriculture: 

Agriculture  for  Beginners,  Burkett 

First  Principles  of    Agriculture,  Goff  <& 
Mayne. 

First  Book  of  Farming,  Goodrich 

Language  and  Grammar: 

Elementary  English,  E.  O.  Lyte 

Elements  of  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, E.  O.  Lyte. 
Two-book  course  in  English,  Hyde- 
Part  I 

Part  11 

Steps  in  English,   McLean,    BlaisdeU   & 
Morrow- 
Parti 

PartIT 

Graded  Lessons  in  English.  Reed  A  Kel- 


Arlthmel 

Number  Builders,  Wooster 

Natural  Number  Primer,  Grade  I,  Gibbs. . 

Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Silver- 

No.I 

No.n 

No.m 

Woostcr's  Arithmetic- 
Book  1,  Grade  I 

Book  2,  Grades  n  and  m 

Progressive  Arithmetic,  Milne— 

First  Book 

Second  Book 

Third  Book 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Milne 

Primary  Arithmetic,  Grades  HI  and  IV, 
WiM. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Walsh- 
Part  I 

Partn 

United  States  History: 

Primary  History  of  United  States,  Mc- 
Master. 

Brief  History  of  United  States,  McMaster. . 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  Mowry. 


173 
173 
173 


6 

6 

173 


6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

s«89 
«»200 

173 


161 
6 


114 
114 


6 
143 

178 


6 

3 

114 


143 
143 


6 
238 


iai45 
.18 
.27 

.48 

1.00 

.40 
.80 
.53 

.33 
.415 


1.32 
.40 
.64 


.58 

.78 

1.20 

10.80 

10.80 

.65 
.64 

.75 


.28 
.40 


.48 


.32 
.4775 
•.36 


.04 
.20 

.08 
.08 
.12 

.25 


.28 
.32 
.36 
.27 
.24 


.3175 
.3575 


.80 
.48 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Fnmdsco. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 


Chk»go. 
Do. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do.  ^^ 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

New  York. 


>  Elemeotary. 


*  Awarded  8. 

«  Latest,  sheep,  indexed. 


•  Awarded  14. 

•  Latest  large-type 


edition. 
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Awaida. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  daliTery. 


180 

173 

20 

133 

140 

24 

842 

138 

90 

12 

32 

2,180 

130 

120 

138 

120 

M 

300 

350 

8,783  ptekages 


TSdomi. 
70  dozen. 
40doien. 
25dofen. 

17  dozen. 
13  dozen. 

23 

19 

16 

10 

11 

6 

4 

3 

1348 

(HO  down, 

47  dozen. 

UO  dozen, 

100  dozen. 
11  dozen. 

48  dozen. 

100  dozen, 
78  dozen. 
57  dozen. 

50  dozen. 

18  dozen. 
15  dozen. 


United  States  Historj— <?ontinued. 

Essentials   of    United    States    History. 

Mowry. 
Beginner's    American    History,    Mont- 
gomery. 

Story  of  Our  Country,  Burton 

Elementary  Hbtory  of  United  States, 

Barnes. 
School  History  of  United  States,  Barnes  . . 
Brief  History  of  South  Dakota,  Robinson. . 
Civil  Oovemment: 

How  the  People  Rule,  Hozle,  6th  nade. .  i 
First  Lessons  in  Civics,  Forman,  5th  grade. 
Essentials  in  Civil  Qovenrment,  Forman, 

8th  grade. 
Elements  of  Civil  Government,  Mowry, 

8th  grade. 
How  We  are  Governed,  Dawes,  8th  grade. . 
Singing! 

Carmhia  for  Social  Worship,  Turner 

Music  Instruction: 

Zuchtmann's  American  Music  System- 
Book  1 

Book2 

Books 

Book  4 

Teacher's  iLftmiiftl 

Natural  Short  Course  in  Mu^c,  Bipiey  & 
Tapper: 

Bookl 

Book2 

Drawing: 

Drawing  paper,  8  by  U,  100  sheets  in  pack. 
The  Prang  elemkntabt  course  in  art 
instruction— 
Drawing  Books— 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Manual  for  Teachers- 
First  year 

Seoondyear 

Third  year 

Four  th  year 

Fifth  year v 

Sijcth  vear 

Seventh  year 

E  Ighth  year 

Prang's  set  color  box,  No.  1 

Penmanship: 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Copy  Books,  1  to  8. 
Medial  Writing  Books,  Shorter  Course; 

A.  B,andC. 
Rational  Medium  Slant  Copy  Books,  Nos. 

lto6. 
Normal  Review  System- 
Intermediate  slant  Writing,  Nos.  1  to  6 

Movement  Book 

Business  Forms 

Merrill's  Modem  Penmanship- 
Intermediate  Series,  Nos.  1  to  4  (me- 
dium slant). 
Standard  Series,  Nos.  1  to  7  (medium 

slant). 
Bushiess  and  Social  Forms,  Nos.  8 
and  9. 
Graphic  System  of  Practical  Penman- 

Iradng  Course,  No.  1 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  0to5 

Grammar  Course  ,No6.  lto9 


238 
173 


6 
143 


6 
3 

238 

173 

76 


168 
168 
168 
168 
168 


85 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 

143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
3 
3 

6 
173 


238 
238 
238 

178 

178 

178 


3 

3 

143 


110.72 

.53 

.48 
.4775 

.80 
.48 

1.32 
.48 
.47 

1.58 


.2975 


.30 
.36 
.40 
.40 


.28 
.32 


1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.92 
1.92 
1.92 

.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
«.14 
».115 

.60 
.44 

.48 


.48 
.77 
.87 

.576 

.64 

.64 


New  York. 

Do. 

New  York  or  (Chicago. 
New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chloaga 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Chicago  or  New  York. 


New  York  or  Chloaga 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
J>o, 

\  Chicago. 


.51 
.51 
.65 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 


iCloth. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

50  dozen 

Smith's  Intennedial  Penmanship- 
Illustrated  Writing  Primer 

168 
168 
168 

173 
238 
114 

114 

173 

161 

173 
143 

6 

6 
173 
161 

3 

6 

6 

173 

6 
6 

173 
3 
6 
6 
6 

114 
6 

6 

238 

6 

173 
6 
6 
6 

173 

6 

17 

173 

17 

143 

114 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10.50 
.50 
.62 

.22 
1.29 
.20 

.28 

.25 
.20 
.24 

.20 
«.24 

.20 
.30 

.82 
.82 

.34 
.485 

.28 

.24 
.38 
.32 

.23 
.28 
.24 
.44 

.36 
.36 
«.52 
.31 
.40 
.40 
.32 
.28 
.40 

.28 
1.40 
.40 

1.44 
.32 
.48 
.52 
.52 

.32 
.75 
».52 
.50 
.4375 
.36 
.48 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 

Now  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

20  dozen 

65  dozen 

Short  Course  Books,  Nos.  1  to  6 

Regular  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7. . , . 

53 

Snpplemenlary  Readers: 

LittteNature  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Burt, . . . 
Nature's  Byways.  Ford 

New  York. 

30 

Do. 

68 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers 

(Plants),  Bass. 
Nature  Stories   for   Young   Readers 

Oriole  Stories.  Lane 

Chicago. 

06 

Do. 

85 

New  York. 

128 

Stories  for  Children,  Lane 

Fishing  and  Hunting  (ChUdren  of 

Many  Lands),  Dutton. 
Indian  Primer,  i''o». .  . 

New  York  or  (Silcago. 

120 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

29 

50 

Stortos  of  Red  Children,  Broolcs 

Grade  m- 

Oeographical  Nature  Studies,  Payne. . 

Humane  Education,  Book  1  (first  part 
only),  PafiB. 

Five  Little  Strangers,  Sdiwartz 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans, Eggleston. 

HiawathaPrlmer,  Holbrook 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Pupils, 
Fairbanks. 

In  Field  and  Pasture  (Children  of 
Many  Lands),  Dutton. 

Animal  Fables,  Stafford 

C^cago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

80 

Ciiicago. 

50 

New  York  or  Oiicago. 

70 

Do. 

100 

NewYoric 

854 

Do. 

25 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

50 

Do. 

56 

Book  of  Nature  Myths,  Holbrook 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories, 

Scudder. 
Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Readers,  Burke. 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Baldwhi. . . . 
Legends  of  the  Red  Children,  Pratt. . . 

Old  Indian  Legends,  Zlt-ka^la-Za. 

Grade  rv- 

A  Boy  on  a  Farm,  Abbott 

New  York. 

at 

Chicago. 

go 

Do. 

68 

New  York  or  Chicago, 

71 

Do. 

40 

New  York. 

84 

New  York  or  (Chicago. 

44 

Animals  at  Home,  BarUett. 

Do.                  ^ 

04 

First  Book  of  Birds,  Miller 

New  York. 

56 

Humane  Education,  Book  2,  Page 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends,  Pyle 

Some  Useful  Animals,  Montefth 

Ten  Common  TreM,  Stokes 

Chicago. 

NewYork  or  Chicago. 

U 

6 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

83 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Snedden 

Four    American    Poets    (Whittier, 
Hotanes,  Bryant,  Longfellow),  Cody. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin 

fhir  Own  Cijumtry,  Smithy 

NewYork  or  C3iiCBgo. 

19 

63 

Do. 

86 

New  York. 

26 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adven- 
ture, Eggleston. 
Grade  V- 

Little  Brothers  to  the  Bear,  Long 

Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm,  Kefl^. . 

Our  Birds  and  their  Nestlings,  Walker. 

Plants  and  theh*  Children,  Dana 

Squirrels  and  other  Fur-bearers,  Bur- 
roughs. 

Trail  to  the  Woods,  Hawkes 

New  York  or  CSiicago. 

46 

NewYork. 

72 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

12 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

44 

NewYork. 

44 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

20 

The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Litzey 

New  York. 

20 . 

True  TiM  flv»H«i,  Miller 

Do. 

26 

Wilderness  Babies 

Do. 

11 

American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan 

American  Indians,  f^t^rr , 

Do. 

18 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

13 

Abraham  Lincoln^  Baldwtai 

7 

Four  American  Explorers,  Beebe 

Four  American  Inventors,  Perry 

Four  American  Indians,  Whitney  and 

Four  Great  Americans,  Baldwin 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

laoth. 


•  Board. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

Unrt 

OODr 

trao- 

prke. 

tor. 

0 

ia40 

173 

.56 

17 

.40 

143 

.215 

3 

14.95 

168 

.32 

168 

.32 

168 

.32 

161 

>.32 

161 

1.32 

6 

.48 

6 

.40 

6 

.40 

161 

L20 

161 

.42 

161 

.03 

17 

.75 

161 

.81 

168 

.32 

168 

.32 

168 

.32 

6 

.86 

168 

.40 

161 

.16 

143 

.27 

85 

.25 

6 

.48 

173 

S.225 

173 

«.225 

161 

1.20 

6 

.56 

173 

.52 

173 

.52 

143 

.41 

143 

.41 

143 

.30 

161 

.60 

161 

.90 

161 

.60 

161 

.36 

161 

.90 

161 

.16 

178 

.40 

129 

1.125 

114 

.32 

17 

.90 

178 

.35 

Point  of  daUvery. 


0... 

24.. 

19.. 
10.. 

7n 

162. 
138. 
116. 

62.. 
35.. 

18.. 

7... 
12.. 
26.. 
40.. 
45.. 
24., 
18.. 

66.. 

42.. 
56.. 

87.. 
80.. 

90.. 

48.. 

87.. 
86.. 

90.. 
19.. 
69., 

66.. 

23., 
23.. 

16.. 
17., 
9.. 

91., 
88. 
83. 

41., 

65.. 
87. 
57.. 
18. 

88. 

41. 

22. 


Snppiementary  Readera— Continued. 
Grade  V—Contlnned. 

Poor  American  Pioneers,  Perry  and 
Beebe. 

Our  Country^s  Storv,  Tappan 

Life  of  Lincoln  16r  Boys.  Sparhawk. . . 

Choice  Literature,  Book  I,  Interme- 
diate, WiUlams. 

The  CbUdren's  Hour,  10  vols.,  Hough- 
ton, MifDln  Co. 

How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlain.... 

How  We  are  Fed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain. . 

Stories  of  Industry,  Chase  &  Clow— 

Volume  I 

Volume  n 

Grade  VI— 

Discovery  of  tha  Old  Northwest,  Bald- 
win. 

Four  American  Patriots,  Burton 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes,  Beebe./ 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

Iron  Star,  The,  True 

The  Man,  Roosevelt,  Leupp 

Middle  Five.  The,  La  FlttSie 

Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North 
America,  Fletcher. 

Pioneers  of  Rooky  Mountahis  and  the 
West,  McMurray. 

Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea,  McMurray. . 

Pk>neers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
McMurray. 

Stories  from  Life,  Marsden 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has, 
Millard. 

Black  Beauty,  Sewall 

Choice  Literature,  Book  2,  Interme- 
diate, WlUiams. 

Hans  Brinker,  Dodge 

Geographical  Reader,  North  America, 
Carpento'. 
Grade  VII— 

Afoot  and  Afloat.  Burroughs 

Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Thomp- 
son-Scton. 

Geographksal  Reader,  Europe,  Carpen- 
ter. 

Captahis  of  Industry,  Parton— 

Volume  I 

Volume  II 

Four    Great    American    Presidents, 
Perry— 

No.l 

No.2 

Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Grammar, 
WiUlams. 

Little  Women.  Aloott 

Little  Men,  Alcott 

Mrs.  Wiges  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 
Hegan-Rice. 

Two  Arrows,  Stoddard 

Grade  vm— 

Joe's  Boys,  Atoott 

Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwalte's  Life, 
A.  Whitnev. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History, 
Lodge  and  Roosevelt. 

Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by 
D.  H.  Montgomery. 

>  Board. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 
Da 
Da 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chkago. 
Da 
Da 

Chkago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Da 

Da 
Chksago. 

Do. 

Da 
New  York. 
Chteago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 


New  York. 

Chicasx). 

New  York  or  Chicago. 


New  York. 

Da 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Da 
Da 
Da 

Chicago. 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
New  York. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 


Chteago. 
NewYork. 

Da 


«  Cloth. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


41.. 
23.. 

22.. 
10.. 
16.. 
128. 

65.. 

12.. 
15.. 

0... 

4... 

»... 
89.. 

116. 

28.. 
106. 

6... 
14.. 
6... 
14.. 
15.. 
6... 
11.. 
14.. 
24.. 
13.. 
14.. 
12.. 
14.. 
17.. 
15.. 

11.. 
15.. 
12.. 
17.. 
16.. 
17.. 
7... 
17.. 
13.. 

©... 
12.. 
25.. 
15.. 
19.. 
8... 
15.. 
18.. 
16.. 
27.. 
6... 
7... 
4... 
7... 
14.. 
48.. 

67.. 
82.. 


Books  for  Teachers: 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cookbook,  The. . . . 
Child  Housekeeper,  The,  Colson  and  Chit- 
tenden. 
Exercises  in  Woodworking,  Slckels. 


Easy  Experiments  in  Phvsics,  Smith I    238 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Schwartz. . 

Games,  Seat  Work,  and  Sense  Training 
Exercises,  Holton. 

Handbook  of  Domestto  Science  and  House- 
hold Art^Uen  H.  Richards,  edited  by 
Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson. 

How  to  Make  BasketSjMary  White 

Household  Economy,  Kitchen  Garden  As- 
sociation. 

How  to  Teach  Kitchen  Garden  (House- 
keeping), E.  Huntington. 

Mind  and  Hand,  Ham 

Needlework,  School,  Hapgood 

Prinuuy  Hand  Work.  W.Seegmiller 

Graded  Course  for  First  Four  Years: 

Seat  work  and  industrial  occupations  for 
primary  grades,  Mary  Oilman,  Elisabeth 

Sewing  Primer,  Kirkwood 

SohooISewing  Practice,  cfoth  with  folders, 

Kirkwood. 
Sfojd  System  of  Woodworking,  Hoffman. . 

Bush  Fruits,  Card 

Farmstead.  The,  Roberts 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts 

FertHixers,  Voorhees 

Forcing  Book,  The,  Bailey 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Voorhees. . 

Garden  Making,  Bailey 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens,  Hemenway. 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock 

Horticulturist's  Rule  Book,  Bailey 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King. 


Milk  and  Its  Products,  ^ingr. . 
"'^       "     *         Hodge. 


Nature  Study  and  Life,  H(    „ 

Nature  Study  with  Conmion  Tilings,  Car- 
ter. 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bafley 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey 

Practical  Garden  Book,  Himn  &  Bailey.. 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  BaUey , 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey .. . 

Pruning  Book,  The,  Bailey , 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  FairchOd. 

Soil,  The,  King 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman 

Pedagogy: 

Art  of  Study,  The,  Hinsdale 

Art  of  Teaching,  The,  White , 

AmongCountiy  Schools,  Kerns , 

Child,  The,  Tanner 

Common  Sense  Didactics,  Sabin 

Great  American  Educators,  Winship. 

History  of  Education,  Seeley , 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Arnold 

How  to  Study^McMurray , 

In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson 

Mind  and  its  Education,  The,  Betts.. 

Primary  Methods,  Hallman 

School  Interests  and  Duties,  King.... 

School  Management.  White 

Songs,  Games  and  Rhymes,  Hailman. 

Teaching  a  District  School,  Dinsmoro. 
Ethics: 

Ethics  for  Young  People,  Everett 

Primer  of  Politeness,  Gow 


17 


173 
173 


168 


6 
6 

6 
161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
143 
161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
173 

6 

161 
161 
161 
168 
161 
161 
161 
161 
161 


6 

178 

85 

3 

6 

6 

1238 

173 

36 

173 

6 

'    6 

6 

76 


173 
173 


$L20 
.75 

.80 

1.44 

.90 

.30 


.76 
.34 

2.25 

LOO 

«.66 

.90 

.40 


.24 
.29 

.80 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


.63 
LOO 
.75 
.75 
.66 
LOO 
LOO 
L32 
.48 

LOO 
.94 
.75 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
.90 
LOO 
.80 

.80 

.80 

LIO 

.96 

.85 

.40 

LOO 

.80 

LIO 

L20 

L12 

.48 

.80 

.80 

.95 

.80 

.44 
.65 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 

Da 
Chfoago. 

New  York. 


Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 
Da 

New  York  or  Chioago. 


Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Chicago. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicayi. 
Chicago. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chioago. 

Da 
NewYoik. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

NewYort. 
Do. 


iCfoth. 


>  Cloth,  teMbei't  editiOQ. 
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Contracts  awarded  tmder  advertisenuTU  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  forfumkure,  hamesi,  leather, 
medical  eupphes,  etc, — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIS8— Oontkiiied. 


Awaidf. 


Aitloles. 


Unit 
price. 


PontofdeU^ery. 


102., 
W... 
100. 
66... 


117. 


83.. 

a.. 

19.. 
70.. 


963  sq.  yds. 

2.956 

CO 


no.. 

277. 


57handred. 

83  hundred. 
40  hundred. 

28  hundred. 
10  hundred., 
65 


1.795  boxes.. 

3a3  boxes 

7,093 

56  sets 


32dosen 

219  sets  flOO. 
35  sets 


2 

14 

19 

OOdocen.. 

60 

2,106 


4.. 
20. 
2.. 
1... 
2.., 
8... 
9... 
1... 
11. 
11. 
10.. 
4... 
6... 
2... 


128.. 
8... 


64.. 
231. 


Bthlos— Continned. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  Stall. . 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,  Stall. 
What  a  Young  Gfa-l  Ought  to  Know,  Allen. 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know, 

Allen. 
Young  Folks  Book  of  Etiquette,  Griffin. . . 
Physical  Training: 

Free  Gymnastios,  Betx 

Light  Osmmastics.  Bet* 

Popular  Gymnastics,  Bets 

Gymnastics  Stories  and  I  lays,  Stoneroad.. 
School  Supplies: 

Blackboard,  3  by  4  feet,  portable,  revolving. 

Blackboard  cloth,  slated 

Blackboard  erasers 

Blackboard  hyloplate,  black,  3  by  5  feet. . 
•  Bibles,  medium  size: 

Revised  version 

King  James  version 

Book  covers,  Uolden's  patent: 

No.  1  sise,  for  small  arithmetics,  spell- 
ers, etc. 
No.  2  sise,  for  readers,  grammars,  etc. . . 
No.  3  sise,  16r  larger  books,  histories, 

etc. 
No.  4  sise,  for  primary  geographies — 
No.  6  size,  for  advaooed  geograi>hies. . . 

CaU  bells 

Crayons,  chalk: 

White,  dustless 

Colored,  assorted 

Composition  books.  Ibr  ink 

Eye  cards,  McCallie,  Snodgrass,  llartsell 
&  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Eye  cards,  test-type  cards,  Snellen 

Educational  toy  money 

Geometrical  surfaces  and  solids  for  school- 
room use. 
Gtobes  of  the  world- 
Medium 

8-inch  papler-mAcbd 

Inkwells 

Individual  file,  binder  and  perforator 

Kindergarten  scissors,  blunt  points 

Maps,  wall: 

Arizona 

California 

Hemispheree  (outline) 

Minnesota 

Montana 

>'evada 

New  Mexico 

North  America  (outline) 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

OruFon 

United  States,  large 

United  States,  outline 

Washington 

Wisconsm 

Mi^: 

Klemm's  relief  (for  pupil's  hands) 

Blackboard  outline  United  States,  78 
by  50  Inches,  Engle. 
New  Testament,  medium  size,  revised  ver- 
sion. 
Pencil  sharpeners,  lead 


161 
161 
IGl 
161 

85 

85 
85 
85 
114 

85 
76 
13 
13 

173 
173 

124 

124 
124 

124 
124 
85 

249 

249 

207 

75 


85 

173 
75 


200 
200 
200 
89 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
89 
200 


173 
200 


173 
20 


ia67 
.67 
.67 
.67 


.66 
.66 

.45 
.57 

5.90 
.29 
.022 

L20 

.27 
.23 

L36 

L85 
L36 

2.75 

3.76 

.24 

.116 
.35 
.015 
.455 

1.85 

«1.16 

.08 

.99 


12.60 
2.90 
L45 
.95 
.16 
.04 

2.15 

1.60 
**  1. 00 
«,»  1. 00 
•,',<3.76 

2.15 
V2.25 
**  1.00 
«,»  1. 60 
V1.60 
•1.40 

a  75 

«,»  1. 00 

•1.40 

«,»  1.  GO 

.20 
2.75 

.15 

.058 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


Danvers,  1 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 


1  Snellen's  Vision  Chart  No.  987. 
s  Test  Letters  No.  978. 

•  Unrivaled  series. 

*  Extra  charge  for  maps  in  spring-roller  eases,  II  each. 


» Superior  series. 

•  Government  maps. 

'  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

•  Oreg(m  and  Washington. 
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CantracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  fumit%P'e,  harness,  leather , 
medical  supphUy  etc, — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES— Gontlniied. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

oon- 
trao- 

Unit 
prioe. 

Point  of  dellTsry. 

tor. 

20 

«ai85 

Chicago. 

20 

.18 

Do. 

280 

.015 

Omaha. 

85 

.04 

Chicaf^o. 

204 

.045 

Omaha. 

85 

.42 

Chicago. 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.42 

,Do.   • 

85 

.42 

Do. 

85 

.20 

Do. 

85 

.20 

Do. 

85 

.12 

Do. 

85 

.20 

Do. 

85 

.20 

Do. 

85 

.20 

Do. 

85 

.12 

Do. 

85 

.12 

Do. 

6 

.48 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

150 
BIONS 

1.25 
I, 

Chicago.    • 

3,497  dozen.. 
8,377  dozen.. 
415  pounds.. 

83,700  sheets. 
90,000  sheets. 

62 

12 

104 

79 

43 

33 

63 

48 

54 

13 

18 

21 

96 

69 

90 

11 

19 

347 

66  gallons... 


School  8ajppUe»-0>ntinued. 

rencil  tablets,  6  by  8  inches,  100  leaves: 

Ruled 

Unruled 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Practice  paper,  Spenoerian  (per  100  sheets): 

Laree 

Perrv  pictures,  22  by  28  inches: 

612,  An  Old  Monarch,  Rosa  Bonheur. . 

816,  A  Kabyl,  Schroyer 

1063,  Can't  You  Talk,  Hohnes 

644,  Cattle  of  Brittany,  Rosa  Bonheur. 

1634,  Calling  the  Ferryman,  Ridgeway 
Knight. 

1131,  Leaving  the  Hills,  Farquharson. 

3236,  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  liaphael.. 

1084,  Race  of  the  Roman  Chariots, 
Checa. 

502,  Return  to  the  Farm,  Troyon 

Portraits- 
Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen 

Garfield.  James  A 

Lee,  Robert  E 

Lincoln.  Abraham 

Longfellow,  Henry  W 

Washington,  Gen.  George 

Webster,  Daniel 

Whittier,  John  G 

Registers,  White's  new  common  school. . . . 
Slating,  wall,  liquid 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


265,625  pounds.. 


285,750  pounds.. 

112,160  pounds.. 
184,835  pounds. 

94,450  pounds.. 

12,165  pounds.. 

65,065  pounds.. 

439  barrels 

75,270  pounds.. 
643,000  pounds. 

10,955  pounds.. 


379  pounds. . 

23,760  pounds. . 

9,570  pounds 
150  dozen... 
236  pounds. . 

1,300  pounds, 

775  pounds. . 
326  pounds. . 


Bacon,  short,  clear  sides,  medium  thickness. 

Beans,  choice  hand-picked: 

White  navy , 


Pink.. 


Coffee,  Rio,  Santos,  or  other  similar  quality 

Hard  bread 


Lard,  pure  and  refined: 

In  tin  cans  of  5  pounds  net. 


In  tin  cans  of  10  pounds  net.. 

Mess  pork , 

Rice 

Sugar,  granulated 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong 


Allspice,  ground 

Baking  powder 

Barley,  pearl 

Bath  brick 

Beeswax 

Candles,  adamantine,  6'8.. 

Cassia 

Cloves,  ground 


j  195 

|»21I 

225 

136 

.  248 

\  132 

'  2G3 

2t.3 

263 


64 
4 

107 
4 

133 


122 
133 
179 

251 

107 
179 


SO.  0994 


0 


.03vS5 
.039 
.038 
.049 
.I'298 
•.0440 
7.04125 
.0967 
.0952 
.0957 
.0920 
14. 975 
.0312 
1.04445 
M95 
•.19 
w. 12125 
'».  11376 
>o.  105 
n. 11875 
.03125 
.45 
.35 
/".0676 
\".07 
.2076 
.20 


Chicago,  Omaha,  Kan- 
sas Citv,  Sioux  City, 
Fort  V^orth. 

F.  o.  b.  Lampoc,  Cal. 

^F.  0.  b.  Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chlcaco. 

San  Francisco. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

South  Omaha. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

jomaha. 

^Chicago. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

St.  Louis. 

■Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis. 


»  Only. 

*  Awarded  33,000  pounds. 
»  Awarded  252,750  pounds. 

<  1910  crop,  delivery  after  July  1, 1911. 
»  1911  crop,  delivery  after  Nov.  1, 1911. 

•  Awarded  21,050  pounds. 
'  Awarded  73,400  pounds. 


B  Awarded  4,100  pounds. 

*  Awarded  6,855  pounds. 

ioi.poundtins. 

"  1-pound  tins. 

i*i-poundtins. 

II  Per  set  C14  ounces)  packed  36  sets  to  a  case. 

14  Per  set  (14  ounces)  packed  18  sets  to  a  caw. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  furniture,  harness,  leather^ 
medical  supplies,  etc, — Oontmued. 

QROOBBIES  AND  PROVIBIONB-Contlnoed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


3,789  pomida.. 
8,735  pounds.. 
723  pounds 

840  pounds 

771  pounds 

1,896  dozen 

WOeroBS 

418  dozen  cans. 

S12  pounds 

2,023  pounds. . 

304,100  pounds 
96,500  pounds. 
50,345  pounds. 

5,715  pounds.. 
52,525  pounds. 
27,440  pounds. 

2,470  gallons... 
548  gallons.... 
630  gallons.... 
575  gallons.... 
1,010  gallons... 
16,100  pounds. 


Cocoa 

Ck>mstarclL 

Cream  of  tartar,  groimd  crystals 

Ginger,  African,  ground 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed. , 

Lye,  concentrated 

Matches,  safety 

Milk,  evaporated , 

Mustard,  ground 

Pepper,  black,  ground 

Soap,  laundry 

Soapchijps 

Soap,  touet 

Soda,  bicarb 

Soda,  washing 

Starch,  laundry 

Vinegar,  pure  elder: 

In  barrels 

In  5-gaUon  kegs 

In  10-gallon  kegs 

In  15-gallon  kegs 

In  SO^llon  kegs 

Washing  powder 


I  ^pound  tins. 

>  1-pound  tins. 

<  In  boxes. 

*  Awarded  23,300  pounds. 


142 
136 
136 

211 

4 

64 

4 

164 

211 

122 

106 
196 
196 

122 

142 
280 
142 
211 

106 
106 
211 
106 
211 
64 


r»$o. 


215 

20 

0237 

325 

315 

135 

1275 

164 

m 


i«!l875  /' 
1:S  1 


64 

195 

1875 

08 

15 

038 

053 
.0675 
.025 
>.04 
1.0084 
'.0074 
.0195 
1.02125 

.13 
.21 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.01966 


Chicago. 
Da 
Do. 

VOmaha. 

Do. 
South  Omaha. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 


Do. 

Omaha  or  St  PaoL 
Do. 
Do. 

^Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
South  O] 


•In  barrels. 

*  Awarded  29,225  pounds. 
'  Awarded  22,440  pounds. 

*  Awarded  5,000  pounds. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  muttony 
com,  salt.    Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr.  11, 1911. 


ROLLED  BARLEY. 


Pounit, 
108,900 

4,000 

8,000 

30,000 

1,500 

30,000 

400 

80,000 

50,000 

27,000 

15,000 

8;000 

6,000 

3,000 

7,000 

6,000 

20.000 

8,000 

(M)00 


Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  general  Indian  Service 215 

Portland,  Oreg.,  for— 

Fallon  School,  Nev 

Fort  Apache  School,  Ariz. 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  Ariz 

Fort  McDermitt  School,  Nev 

Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz 

Hay  ward  School,  Wis 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash 

Colton,  Cal.,  for  the  general  Indian  Service 

Colton,  Cal.,  for— 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal 

Malki  School,  Cal i 

Martinez  School,  CaL '1^    41 

Martinez  Agency,  Cal 

Soboba  Agency.  Cal 

Gamp  McDowell  Scnools  and  Agency  (delivery  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.): 

Schools 

Agency 

Carson  School,  Nev.  (delivery  at  Stewart,  Nev.) 

(}olorado  River  Agency,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.) 

La  JoUa  School,  Cal.  (delivery  at  Escondldo,  CaL) 


215 


41 


}  275 

57 
275 


11.275 

1.275 
1.40 
1.40 


1.40 

L50 
1.40 
L40 
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CovUraeU  awarded  under  advertuement  of  Feb,  1,  1911,  for  rolled  barle^f,  beef,  mutton^ 
eorrif  salt.    Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr,  11, 1911 — Continuea. 


BOLLBD  BABLEY-Oontiiiiied. 


Pound*. 

6.000 

9,000.. 

6,000 

11.000 

10,000 

8,000 

12,000 

5,000 

80,000 

20,000 

20,000 

26,000 

60,000 

13,000 

4,000 

136^000 


Leupp  School  and  Navi^o  Indians,  Arix.  (delivery  at  Canon  Diablo, 
AriK.): 

BohooL \    ,, 

Navajo  Indians f    " 

Mesa  Qntnde  Agency,  CaL  (delivery  at  Foster,  Cal.) I    233 

Nevada  School  and  Agency,  Nev.  (delivery  at  Nevada  Agency,  Kev.): 
School 


Agengr 

For  Pala  Scdiool  and  Agency,  Cal.  (delivery  at  Temecula,  Cal.): 

School 

Agency 

Pechanga  Agency.  CaL  (delivery  at  Temecula,  CaL) 

Phoenix  School,  Aril 

For  Pima  School  and  Agency,  Arix.  (delivery  at  Casa  Grande,  Aris.) : 

School 

A|;ency 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Rice.  Aris.) 

Sherman  Institute.  CaL  (deUvery  at  Arilogton,  CaL) 

Truxton  Canon  School,  Aris.  (delivery  at  TInxiaka,  Aris.) 

Volcan  School,  Cal.  (delivery  at  Foster,  Cal.) 


100 


101 


101 

274 
41 
206 


$2.10 
1.66 

1.76 

1.61 

1.51 
1.80 

1.60 

1.01 
1.46 
2.29 
1.66 


GROSS  BEEF. 


76,000. 
05/XX). 

622,000 


006/X». 


804,800. 

96iX)0. 
460^ 


Crow  Creek  Agency  and  School,  S.  Dak.  (agency,  100,000;  school,  36,000), 
delivered  as  required: 

July,  1911 , 

August,  September,  October,  and  November 

December 

January,  1912 , 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 


June. 


Fort  Apache  Agency,  Arts,  (delivered  monthly) 
Lower  Brule  Agency  and  School,  8.  ""  * 


,  ,^  —  ,  05,000;  school, 

30,000),  delivered  at  school  and  agency,  as  rm^uired'.' 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  and  School,  S.  Dak.  (agency,  640,000;  school, 
I),  del' " "'-'— 


Dak.  (agoo^, 


!22pOO),  delivered  monthly: 
July,  August,  and  September,  1911. 
October. 


November 

December 

January,  February,  March,  and  Ai»ril,  1912. 
May 

June. 


73 


214 
130 


Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.  (for  agency,  SOO/XX);  for  school,  85,000;  for 
day  schools,  20,000),  delivered  as  required: 

July,  1911 

August 

September , 

October 

November 

December 

January,  1912. 

February 

March. 
Al    - 


April. 
May.. 


Xay. 
June.. 


San  Carlos  Agency  and  School,  Aiix.  (for  agency,  300,000;  for  Bctuxif 

4,800),  delivered  monthly. 
Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo. 


Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  dellvoed  monthly: 
July  1, 1911,  to  Nov.  1, 1911,  aU  cows. 


191 


214 
12 


Nov.  1, 1911,  sufficient  to  last  untU  May  1, 1912,  all  cows j  246 

May  and  June,  1912,  as  required,  all  steers J 


$4.80 
4.20 
4.40 
4.60 
6.00 
6.60 
6.60 
6.20 
4.60 
6.00 
4.90 


3.00 
4.50 
5.50 
6.50 
7.20 
7.00 
3.00 


8.70 
3.80 
3.90 
5.00 
5.30 
5.70 
6.40 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.80 
6.50 
6.00 

4.80 

8.94 
8.94 
6.00 
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CantneU  awarded  under  advertiBemerU  of  Feb.  i,  1911^  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  mutton, 
com,  eaU,    Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nehr.,  Apr,  11, 1911 — Continuea. 


NET  BEEF. 


SSfiOO 

12,000 

20jp00 

100)000 

14,000 

18,000 

40  AW 

KfidO 


8,000. 


65,000. 
65MO. 

msxK) 

85,000. 
90,000. 

iiixn. 

lAK).. 


15J00O. 
BMO.. 
12,000. 


20,000. 
24/)00. 


Anraqaerqiie  School,  N.  Ilex , 

Armstroof  Male  Orpban  Academy.  Okla 

Canton  Insane  Aarlum  (deliyery  at  aayluxn) 

Chiloooo  Sdiool,  Okla 

Collins  Institute,  Okla 

Crow  School,  Mont , 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

Flandreaa  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (for  school,  85,000;  for  Flandreau 

Indians,  lO^OOO),  delivery  at  the  sdiool  and  agency. 
Fort  Bidweli  School,  Cal.  (delivered  as  required  during  October^ 

November,  December,  1011;  January,  Febrmuy,  and  March,  1012). 

Fort  Totten  School.  N.  Dak 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Hayward  School.  Wis 

Hoopa  VaUey  School,  etc.,  Cal.  (delivery  at  Korbel,  Cal.): 

school 


Agency.. 
Police. 


Keshena  School,  etc..  Wis.: 
DeUvered  at  the  school 


145 
9 
263 
263 
263 
50 
265 
229 

234 

70 
240 

64 
263 


I" 


A/«UV«3tVU  ttb  Ul«  BUIMIUl jl         q 

Menominee  Indians  (delivered  at  the  agency) / 


Klckapoo  School,  Kans. . 

Kiowa  Agency  Schools,  Okla.,  delivery  at: 

Fort  Sill  School 

Rainy  Mountain  School 

Lao  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich. 

Nevada  School,  Nev 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Ponca  School,  Okla. 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 

Rice  Station  School,  Arts. 


Salem  School,  Oreg.  (delivery  at  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
Sao  and  Fox  School,  Iowa 


Santa  Fe  School.  N.  Mez 

Santee  School,  Nebr.  (lor  Santee  Indians),  delivery  at  agency . 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak 

Tulaltp  School,  Wash 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Walker  River  School,  Nev.: 

School 

PJute  Indians 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak.. 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Yankton  School  and  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  delivery  at: 

School... 

Agency., 


{ 


97 
263 
263 
148 
263 
193 
J35 
261 
263 
106 
8 

64 
274 
254 
186 

83 
127 
188 
263 

95 
127 

90 
263 


203 


16.20 
9.10 
8.48 
8.00 
8.62 
8.00 
8.50 
7.48 

7.73 

8.40 
7.95 
7.23 
7.02 


12.50 


8.96 
9.48 
9.60 

8.00 
9.00 
7.66 

10.50 
7.89 

>9.25 
5.00 
8.60 
8.88 
7.50 
8.85 
8.23 
7.50 
9.20 
7.M 
7.60 
8.50 
8.80 
8.68 
8.70 
8.00 

*9.50 
7.75 

19.2s 

19.2s 

7.65 

8.60 

8.70 


MUTTON. 


14,000. 


Albuquerque  Sdiod,  N.  Mex 

Salem  Sduxd,  Oreg.  (delivery  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.).. 


200 
254 


19.00 
9.20 


1  United  Statet  inspected  and  stamped. 

*  Delivery  at  such  places  at  Tulalip  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  required. 
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Contracts  aioarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  1,  1911  ^  for  roUed  barlei/f  beef  mutton, 
comf  salt.    Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr,,  Apr.  11, 1911 — Continuea. 


CORN. 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


iNcof 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 


Poundt. 

2A90 

1^000 

ao/xx) 

90/)00 

WflOO 

80,000 

16,000 

86,000 

25.000 

9^ 

15,320 

70,000 

ao/Mo 

25,000 

80,000 

14,400 


Bay  Mills  School,  Mich.  (deUTcry  at  Brimley,  Mich.) 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla.  (delivery  at  AchlUe,  Okla.) 

Collins  Institute,  Okla,  (dcUvery  at  Frisco,  Okla.) 

Crow  Creek  School.  8.  Dak.  (deUvery  during  season  of  navigation) 

Euchee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Sapolpa,  Okla. ) 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Hartshome,  Okla.) 

Kiowa  Agency,  for  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Ootebo, 
Okla.). 

Nuyaka  School.  Okla.  (delivery  at  Beggi|.  Okla.) 

Osage  School,  (Jkla.  (delivery  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.): 

School 

Agency 

Pawnee  Agency,  Okla 

Rosebud  Agency,  R.  Dak.: 

Delivered  at  Rosebud.  8.  Dak 

DeUvered  at  Kilgore,  Nebr 

Santa  Fe  School.  N.Mex 

Seneca  School,  ()kla.  (delivery  at  Wrandotte,  Okla.) 

Shawnee  Agency,  Okla.  (deUvery  at  Thackery,  Okla.) 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 


269 
233 
62 
277 


62 
62 
15 

}  224 

118 
283 
283 


11.62 
1.48 
1.35 
1.43 
1.19 
1.29 
1.88 

1.29 

1.19 
1.19 
1.0625 

L19 
.96 
1.28 
1.24 
1.29 
1.49 


COARSE  SALT. 


25240. 


7560. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn 

For  reshipment  to  the  following  schools,  vis: 
800  pounds  Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak. 
1,000  pounds  Canton  Insane  Asylum,  8.  Dak. 
300  pounds  (3ass  Lake  School,  Minn. 
500  pounds  (Cherokee  School.  N.  C. 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  and  School,  S.  Dak.— 

400  pounds  for  school. 

500  pounds  for  agency. 
100  pounds  C^ppewa  Indians  (under  charge  of  Fond  du  Lao 

School,  Minn.). 
600  pounds  Fort  Berthold  Agency.  N.  Dak. 
2,500  pounds  Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak. 
3,000  pounds  Hayward  School,  Wis. 
Keshena  School.  Wis.— 

800  pounds  for  school. 

200  pounds  for  Menominee  Indians. 
1,000  pounds  Lao  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis. 
600  pounds  Leech  Lake  School,  Miun. 
1,000  pounds  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich. 
100  pounds  Nett  Lake  School,  Minn. 
40  pounds  Birch  Cooley  Day  School,  Minn. 
Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.— 

500  pounds  Ibr  Red  Lake  School. 

400  pounds  for  agency. 

500  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  SchooL 
700  pounds  Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak. 
100  pounds  Springfield  School,  S.  Dak. 
6,000  pounds  Tonfue  River  Agency,  Mont. 
700  pounds  Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn. 
500  pounds  Wahpcton  School,  N.  Dak. 
White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.— 

100  pounds  for  Chippewa  Indians. 

1,200  pounds  for  Wliite  Earth  School. 

300  pounds  for  Wild  Rloe  River  School. 

100  pounds  for  Beaulieu  Day  School. 
300  pounds  Wittenberg  School,  Wis. 
500  pounds  Yankton  School,  8.  Dak. 

F.  o.  b.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

For  reshipment  to  the  following  schools,  viz: 

300  pounds  Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. 

380  pounds  Collins  Institute,  Okla. 

500  pounds  Fort  Peck  School,  Mont. 

1,000  pounds  Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mez. 

200  pounds  Omaha  Agency.  Nebr. 

500  pounds  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kans. 

280  pounds  Sao  and  Fox  School,  Iowa. 

200  pounds  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. 

500  pounds  Seneca  School,  Okla. 

2,500  pounds  Tomah  School,  Wis. 

1,000  pounds  Tullahassee  Orphan  School,  Okla. 

200  pounds  Turtle  Mountain  Agency,  N.  Dak. 


16 


10 


10.62 


.57 
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CknUraets  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  mtittoity 
eom,  eaU.    Bide  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr.  11,  i9ii~€ontiiiaea. 

COAB8B  SALT— OonttniMd. 


Awirds. 


Point  of  <leUTBr7. 


No.  of 
con- 
tno- 
tor. 


Prloeper 
hondred- 
wdgbt 


PMmdff. 
17680 


2,000. 
2,000. 


flOO...- 
fiOO.... 
2,000.. 
1^00. 


1,000. 
5,000. 
800... 
2,000. 
4,000. 
3,460. 


COO... 
1,400. 
1,300. 


20O.. 
20O. 
7fi0.. 
600.. 


aoo... 

100... 
l/XW. 

2,000. 
400... 


F.  o.  b.  can  San  Fnndsoo,  Cal 

For  rahipment  to  the  feUowtng  achooto,  vis: 
BlackfBet  School,  etc.,  Mont— 

20O  poonda  tut  boarding  aohooL 

20O  pounds  for  Holy  Family  Mission. 
100  poonds  Camp  McDowell  Schools,  Aris. 
1,000  pounds  Oaraon  School,  Nev. 
Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  AiU.— 

300  pounds  for  school. 

100  pounds  for  agency. 
400  Dounds  Pryor  Sdoool,  Mont,  (under  charge  of  Crow  Agency, 

Mont.). 
2,000  pounds  Fort  Apache  Agency,  Aria. 
300  pounds  Fort  BeUmap  School,  Mont. 
Foit  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho— 

500  pounds  for  schooL 

500  pounds  for  agency. 
600  pounds  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho. 
50  pounds  Fort  McDennltt  School.  Not. 
500  pounds  Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal. 
200  pounds  Qieenyille  School,  Cat 
2Q0  pounds  Hoopa  Valley  School,  CaL 
50 jionnds  Kaibab  School,  Aris. 
300  pounds  Klamath  School,  Oreg. 
500  pounds  Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex. 
200  pounds  Moqui  Indians  (under  charge  of  the  Moqul  School, 

Aris.). 
1,000  pounds  Pima  School,  Ariz. 
500  pounds  Round  Valley  School,  Cal. 
4,000  pounds  Salem  School,  Oreg. 
100  pounds  Shivwlts  School,  Utah. 
1,000  pounds  TuloUp  School,  Wash.' 
400  pounds  Umatilla  School,  Oreg. 
Warm  Springs  School,  etc.,  Oreg.— 

1,000  pounds  for  school. 

100  pounds  for  Simnasho  Day  SchooL 

500  pounds  for  agency. 
200  pounds  Western  Shoshone  School,  Not. 
Yakima  School,  etc.,  Wash.— 

250  pounds  for  school. 

300  pounds  for  agency. 
Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,Okla.  (delivery  at  Bokchlto,Okla.). . 

Dloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Achllle,  Okla.) 

Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Canton,  Okla.): 

School 

PoUoe. 


107 


I0l375 


Cheyenne  and  ArapahoSchool,Okla.  (delivery  at  Concho  Siding,Okla.). 

Chllocoo  School,  Okla 

Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

School 


Agency 

Bnchee  School,  Okla.  (deUvery  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.). 


Flandreau  School.  S.  Dak. 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

HaskeU  Institute,  Kans.(delivery  at  Lawrence,  Kans.) 

Kiowa  Agency  Schools.  Okla.: 

Riverside  School  (delivery  at  Anadarko,  Okla.)  .• 

Fort  Sill  School  (delivery  at  Lawton,  Okla.) 

Rainy  Mountain  School  (delivery  at  Ootebo,  Okla.) 

Lenpp  School,  etc.,  Aris.  (delivery  at  Canon  Diablo,  Arts.): 

PoUce.J"J!!*!'*!!!!!!!!!!!!;i*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;i!*!! 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Seminole,  Okla.)... 
Navalo  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Oallup,  N.  Mex.): 

Navido  ScDOOl 

Tohatchl  School 

OtoeSchool,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Red  Rock,  Okla.) 

Pawnee  School,  etc.,  Okla.: 

School 

Agency. 


233 
233 


•  233 


277 

233 
189 
240 
233 


233 
233 

TTJ 


I  194 
233 

I  233 


>  DettTttlBB  to  be  made  at  such  places  at  Tulallp  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as 
uired. 
DeUveiy  during  open  season  of  navigation  on  Missouri  River. 


required. 


1.22 
L22 

L23 

L33 
.83 

>.05 

1.32 
.60 
.72 
.83 

.03 
.»7 
1.27 

LIS 

>.05 
L17 

.00 
L03 

LOS 
may  be 
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ConiracU  awarded  under  advertiaement  of  Feb,  1,  1911^  for  rolled  barleiff  beef,  mutton, 
com,  ealt.    Bide  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr,,  Apr.  11, 1911 — Continuea. 

C0AB8B  8ALT--CoiitfiMie(L 


Awards. 


IV)lzEtordelhn8r7. 


No.  or 
con^ 
tno- 
tor. 


Price  per 
boDdred- 


Pounds, 

ZfiOO 

1,000 

1,«)0 

1,000 

MO 

100 

200 

4,000 

300 

COO 

480 

MO 

1,000 

500 

1.000 

fiSo 

300 

2,600 

300 

MO 


Phoenix  School,  Ariz , 

Pierre  School,  8.  Dak 

Pipestone  School,  Minn ^ 

Ponca  School,  etc.,  Okla.  (deUvery  at  White  Eagle,  Okia.): 

School , 

Agency 

Pueblo  Bonito  School,  N.  Mex.  (deUvery  at  OaUop,  N.  Ilex.): 

School 

PoUoe 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 

Rioe  Station  School,  Aril,  (delivery  at  Rioa,  Arts.) 

Rosebud  School,  S.  Dak 

Navajo  Indians  (under  charge  of  San  Joan  School,  N.  Mex.)  (delivery 
at  Farmington,  N.  Max.). 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Soger  School,  Okla.  (deU very  at  WeatberfDfd,  Okla.) 

Shawnee  School,  OUa.  (delivery  at  Thaokery,  Okla.) 

Sherman  Institute,  Cel , 

Southern  Uto  Agency,  Goto,  (delivery  at  Ignacio,  Goto.) 

Standing  Rock  Agency  School,  N.  Dak.  (delivery  at  StainUng  Rock 
Agency,  N.  Dak.). 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 

Western  Navalo  School,  Arts.  (deUvery  at  Flagstaff,  Aris.) 

Wheelock  Orplum  Academy,  Okla.  (deUvery  at  Millertim,  Okla.) 


101 
233 
188 

233 

194 

233 
274 
224 
233 

118 
233 
233 
293 
60 
16 

233 

14 


fLOO 
.93 
.60 

1.03 


.90 
.93 
LOO 
LIO 
1.99 

LOO 
L33 
L17 
.M 
LM 
LOS 

L17 
.85 
L30 


FINE  SALT. 


23,445. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn 

For  reshipment  to  the  foltowing  schools,  vis: 

700  pounds  Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak. 
200  pounds  Canton  Insane  Asylum,  S.  Dak. 
2,000  pounds  Carson  School,  Nev. 
100  pounds  Cass  Lake  School,  Minn. 
500  pounds  Cherokee  School,  N.  C. 
Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.— 

800  pounds  for  schooL 

3G0  pounds  for  day  schools. 

500  pounds  for  agency. 
Crow  School,  etc.,  Mont.— 

400  pounds  for  agency  aofaooL 

200  pounds  for  agency. 

400  pounds  for  Pryor  SchooL 
Fort  Berthold  Schools,  etc.,  N.  Dak.— 

300  pounds  for  day  schools. 

500  pounds  for  agency. 
7M  pounds  Fort  Bid  well  School,  Gal. 
1,000  pounds  Fort  Totten  SchooL  N.  Dak. 
^000  pounds  Hasrward  School,  Wis. 
Keshena  School,  etc..  Wis.— 

300  pounds  lor  school. 

IM  pounds  for  Menominee  Tndjftftjf, 
600  pounds  Lao  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis. 
MO  pounds  Leech  Lake  School,  Minn. 
8,000  pounds  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich. 
Neti  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.— 

200  pounds  for  school. 

100  pounds  for  Bois  Fort  Ch^pewM. 
Nevada  School,  etc.,  Nov.— 

700  pounds  for  school. 

300  pounds  for  agency. 
Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.— 

800  pounds  for  Red  Lake  SchooL 

500  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  SchooL 
300  pounds  Slsseton  School,  S.  Dak. 
IM  pounds  Springfield  ScbooLS.  Dak. 
l,200pounds  Tomah  School,  Wis. 
Tongue  River  School,  etc.,  Mont.— 
150  pounds  for  school. 
200  pounds  for  day  schools. 
275  pounds  Turtto  Mountain  School,  N.  Dak. 
500  pounds  Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak. 
Western  Shoshone  School,  etc,  Nev.— 
500  pounds  for  schooL 
600  pounds  for  agency. 


16 


ia91 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb,  i,  1911^  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  mutton, 
com,  salt.    Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr.  11, 1911 — Contmued. 


FINB  SALT-Contlnned. 


Pounds. 
10,885 


37,610.. 


t  DellTertes  to 
reqaired. 


F.  0.  b.  oars  Dulath.  MIim.~Gontlniied. 
White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.— 

1,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  school. 
200  pounds  for  Chippewa  Indians,  Minn. 
300  pounds  WUd  Rice  River  SchooL 
100  pounds  for  Beaullea  day  school. 
100  pounds  for  Elbow  Lake  day  school. 
50  pounds  for  Round  Lake  day  school. 

F.  o.  b.  cars  St.  Paul,  Minn 10  ta06 

For  reshipment  to  the  folio winj;  schools,  viz: 
500  pounds  Cherokee  Orphan  School,  OkhL 
800  pounds  Collins  Institute,  Okla. 
£60  pounds  Eufaola  School.  Okla. 
300  pounds  Fort  Belknap  School,  Mont. 
Fort  Peck  School,  etc..  MonU— 

800  pounds  for  school. 

350  pounds  for  day  schools. 
JicarlUa  School,  etc.,  N.  Max.— 

1,100  pounds  for  school. 

1 .825  pounds  for  agency. 
1.300  pounds  Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla. 
300  pounds  Kickapoo  School,  Kans. 
100  pounds  Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla. 
100  pounds  Nav^o  Springs  School,  Okk. 
500  pounds  Ouray  Agency.  Utah. 
Sac  and  Fox  School,  Iowa— 

250  pounds  for  school. 

100  pounds  for  Mesquakie  day  schooL 
1,000  pounds  Shoshone  School.  W  yo. 
500  pounds  Wittenberg  School,  wis. 
500  pounds  Yankton  School,  S.  Dak. 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  San  Francisco.  Cal 133 

For  reshipment  to  the  following  schools,  viz: 
50  pounds  for  Bishop  School,  CaL 
Blackfeet  School,  etc..  Mont.— 

700  pounds  for  boarding  schooL 

1,000  pounds  for  Holy  Family. 
Mission  School— 

200  pounds  for  day  schools. 

800  pounds  for  agency. 
100  pounds  Camp  McJDowell  Schools,  Aris 
Colville  Agency,  etc..  Wash.— 

200  pounds  for  agency. 

100  pounds  for  agenov  police. 

100  pounds  for  Joseph's  Band. 
1.500  pounds  for  Cushman  School,  Wash. 
Flathead  Agencv,  etc.,  Mont.— 

200  pounds  for  agency. 

200  pounds  for  day  schools. 
Fort  Apache  School,  etc.,  Ariz.— 

2,000  potmds  for  Fort  Apacho  School. 

1,000  pounds  for  agency. 

40  pounds  for  Cibecue  day  school. 

200  pounds  for  Canvon  day  scJiool. 

100  pounds  for  East  Fork  day  school. 
1,200  pounds  for  Fort  HaU  School,  Idaho. 
600  pounds  for  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho. 
200  pounds  for  Fort  McDermitt  School,  Nev. 
3,000  pounds  for  Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz. 
1,000  poimds  for  Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal. 
1,200  pounds  for  Greenville  School,  Cal. 
100  pounds  for  Havasupai  School,  Artz. 
800  poimds  for  Hoopa  vaUey  School,  Cal. 
Round  Valley  School,  etc.,  Cal.— 

800  pounds  for  school. 

200  pounds  for  agency. 
6,000  pounds  for  Salem  School,  Oreg. 
San  Xavier  Papago  Police,  etc,  Ariz. — 

72  pounds  for  police. 

28  pounds  for  day  schools. 
100  pounds  for  Shivwits  School,  Utah. 
2,000  pounds  for  Tulalip  School,  Waah.i 
200  pounds  for  Umatilla  School,  Oreg. 

be  made  at  euch  plaoes  at  TulaUp,  and  at  such  times,  and  In  such  quantities  as  may  be 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  J,  1911,  far  rolled  barley,  beef,  nnUtimf 
corny  salt,    Bidi  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr.  11, 1911 — Continued. 

FINE  SALT— Gonttnned. 


Awards. 


Pounii. 

2,600 

200 


300... 
20.... 
1,000. 
0,000. 


600... 
800... 
1,000. 
100... 
2,000. 
2,500. 
8,000. 


1,200. 
250... 
800... 


1,000. 
300... 


2,500. 
1,000. 
100... 
600... 
100... 
1,500. 
250... 
1,000. 
3,000. 
1,000.. 


600... 
1,200. 


1,200. 
1,600. 
2,600. 

ew... 


100... 
60.... 
2.000. 
1,600. 

2,000. 
1,500. 
SflOO. 


100... 
4,000. 
1,600. 
2,500. 
1.200. 
800... 
600... 
8,000. 


660. 
60... 
6(r0.. 


Point  of  daliyery. 


F.o.b.can.  San  Franoisoo.  Gal.— Continued. 

For  reanipment  to  the  loUowiiu;  schools,  vis.— Continued . 
Walker  River  Schort.  elc^ev.— 
150  pounds  for  school. 
60  pounds  for  Piute  Indians. 
Warm  Sprinra  School,  etc,  Oreg.— 
600  pounds  for  school. 
60  pounds  for  Simnasho  day  school. 
Yakima  School,  etc..  Wash.— 
700  pounds  for  school. 
200  pounds  for  police. 

Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.) 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Achilla,  Okla.) 

Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  (delivery  at  Canton,  Okla.): 


School. 
PoUce. 


No.  of 


tno- 
tor. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Scbool,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Concho  Siding,  Okla.) 

Chilocco  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Chilocco,  Okla.) 

Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Parker,  Ariz.): 

School 

Agency 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak 

Euchee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.) 

Flandreau  School.  S.  Dak 

Oonoa  School,  Nebr.  (delivery  at  Genoa,  Nebr.) 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans.  (delivery  at  lAwrence,  Kuis.) 

Kiowa  Agency  Schools,  Okla.— 

Fort  Sill  School  (delivery  at  Lawton,  Okla.) 

Rainy  MountxUn  School  (delivery  at  Gotebo,  Okla.) 

Leupp  School,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Canon  Diablo,  Aria.) 

Mescalero  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.): 

School 

Agency 

Navajo  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Gallup,  N.  Max.): 

Na  vajo  School 

Tohatchi  School 


Agency... 

Chin  Leo  School . 


233 
233 

$1.68 
1.63 

233 

1.68 

233 
233 

1.75 
.09 

101 

2.49 

277 
233 
189 
233 
233 

11.39 
1.72 

.80 
1.27 

.97 

233 
14 

/    1.24 

\    1.83 

1.60 

233 

117 

Cornfields  day  school 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Beggs,  Okla.) , 

Otoe  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Red  Rock,  Okla.) 

Pawnee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Pawnee,  Okla.) 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak.  (delivery  at  Pierre,  B.  Dak.) 

Pima  School,  etc.,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Cssa  Grande,  Arts.): 

Agency 

School 

Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.  (delivery  at  Rushville,  Nebr.): 

School 

Day  schools 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Ponca  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  White  Eagle,  Okla.) 

Pueblo  Bonlta  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Gallup,  N.  Max.); 

School 

Police 

Rapid  City  School,  8.  Dak.  (delivery  at  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.) 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Rice.  Ariz.) 

Rosebud  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.  (delivery  at  Roeebud,  8.  Dak.): 

School I 

Dayschoob > 

Agency J 

San  Carlos  School,  etc.,  Ariz,  (delivery  at  San  Caries,  Ariz.): 

School \ 

Agency / 

San  Juan  School,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Farmington,  N.  Mex.) 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex.  (delivery  at  Santa  Fe  School  warehouse).. . . 

Soger  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Weatherford,  Okla.) 

Seneca  School,  Ok  la.  (delivery  at  W  vandotte,  Okla.) 

Shawnee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Thackery,  Okla.) 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal.  (delivery  at  the  school) 

Southern  Ute  School,  etc.,  Colo,  (delivery  at  Ignaoio,  Colo.): 

School , 

Allen  day  school > 

Agency IJ 

I  Delivery  to  be  during  opean  season  for  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River. 


194 


233 
233 
101 
233 

101 


189 
233 


194 
233 


224 


60 


Prloeper 
handndp 
waight. 


1.60 


1.67 
1.28 
1.27 
1.49 
1.3S 

1.76 


i.a 

.90 
1.27 


1.60 
1.33 
2.19 


1.60 


2.19 


283 

2.43 

118 

1.2S 

233 

1.47 

233 

1.29 

233 

1.60 

293 

1.26 

1.76 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  i,  1911,  for  rolled  harlei^,  beef,  mtUUm^ 
com,  salt.    Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Apr.  11, 1911 — Continuea. 


FINE  SALT— Continued. 


Awards. 


Pounds. 

a 

600 

aoo. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Standing  Rock  Schools,  etc.,  N.  Dak.  (delivery  at  agency): 

Agency  school , 

Day  schools , 

Agency , 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla , 

Western  Navajo  School.  Ariz,  (delivery  at  Flagstaff,  Arix.) 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Millarton,  Okla.) 


No.  oil 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


10 


233 
14 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 


11.89 

1.57 
1.35 
1.7» 


Contract  awarded  under  advertisement  of  May  26, 1911  ^  for  sirup. 
[Bids  opened  hi  Washington,  D.  C,  June  20. 1911.] 


Awards. 


Artk^ies. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Price  per 
gallon. 


Point  of 
delivery. 


10,675  gallons. 
13,4^  gaUons. 
10,930  gaUons. 


Sirup,  a  combhiation  of  refiners'  shup  in  propor- 
tions not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  40,  and 
the  highest  grade  commercial  glucose  not  less 
than  60  and  not  more  than  90,  vie: 

In  barrels  of  not  less  than  50  gaUons 

In  lO-gailon  oak  kegs , 

In  15-gaUon  oak  kegs , 


136 
136 
136 


•0.1767 
.2567 
.2367 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  May  27, 1911,  for  live  stock  {for  Sioux  allottees), 
[Bids  opened  hi  Washington,  D.  C,  June  27, 1911.] 


Award. 


Description. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price* 


4.. 

380. 
93. 
4.. 


Mares , 

Heifers 

Mares 

Milch  cows. 


Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  8.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.. 
Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency,  S.  D{^ 
Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak — 


243 
278 
223 
223 


1128.88 

23.22 

109.42 

64.00 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  11, 1911,  for  live  stock, 
[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  21, 1911.] 


Award. 


Description. 


Point  of  deli\^ry. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


15. 


120... 


Bulls.... 
Heifers.. 
Bulls.... 
Heifers.. 


Navajo  Springs  Agency,  Colo.. 

do 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  Arii — 
do 


11356''— INT  1911— VOL 


255 
116 
255 
186 


847.44 
28.55 
47.44 
28.00 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  fl,  1911,  for  com  meal,  cracked  wheals 
hominy,  rolled  oats,  dried  fruit,  canned  tomatoes,  flour,  oats,  feed,  etc. 

(Bids  opened  in  Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  19, 1911.] 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellTBnr. 


60,300  pounds. 
51,700  pounds 
24,600  pounds, 


60,900  pounds. 


78.400  pounds. 


00,800  pounds. 


06,250  pounds. . 
106,400  pounds. 
123,000  pounds. 


6,400  dosen  cans.. 


Corn  meal,  white;  must  be  of  good  mer- 
chantable quality,  klin^dried;  to  be  de- 
livered in  new  double  saclcs,  the  inner 
one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one  of  burkip. 

Com  meal,  yellow;  must  be  of  good  mer- 
chantable c[ualltv,  kiln-dried;  to  be  de- 
livered in  new  double  sacks,  the  inner 
one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one  of  burlap. 

Cracked  wheat;  must  be  of  good  merchant- 
able quality;  to  be  delivered  in  new 
double  sacks,  the  inner  one  of  cotton,  the 
outer  one  of  burlap,  of  about  100  pounds 
net.  each. 

Hominy;  must  be  of  good  merdiantable 
quality,  sound  and  clean;  to  be  delivered 
in  double  bags,  the  inner  one  to  be  of 
good,  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  a 
gunny. 

Rolled  oats;  must  be  of  good  merdiantable 
quality;  to  be  delivered  in  pasteboard 
boxes  of  2  pounds  net,  each,  packed  in 
cases  of  72  pounds  net  to  the  case;  cases 
to  be  strapped. 

Rolled  oats,  compressed;  must  be  of  good 
merchantable  quality;  to  be  delivered  in 
sanitary  tin  cans  of  2  pounds  net,  each 
(cans  to  have  the  side  seam  soldered,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  attached  with  a 
cement  substance  in  addition  to  the 
usual  crimphig);  packed  in  cases  of  72 
pounds  net  to  the  case;  cases  to  be 
strapped. 

Dried  apples;  to  be  delivered  in  double 
bags  (burlap  covered  with  gunny)  or  in 
boxes,  strapped. 

Dried  peaches;  to  be  delivered  in  double 
bags  (burlap  covered  with  gunny)  or  in 
boxes,  strapped. 

Dried  prunes;  60  to  70*8;  70  to  Bffs;  80  to 
Ws;  to  be  delivered  in  double  bags 
(burlap  covered  with  gunny)  or  in  boxes, 
strapped. 

Tomatoes;  No  3  size  of  can;  packed  in 
strong  cases;  cases  to  be  strapped. 


221 


233 


4142 
•2 


221 


•142 
'221 


•142 
«253 
"211 


"105 
13253 

»no5 

107 


164 


»>|0. 01725 


*.0150 
S.0166 
•.0175 


Chicago  or  Omaha. 


Arkansas  City 
Kansas  City. 
Omaha. 


.0257 


»«.0173 


.08471 


.0668 
U4.09 
.057 


.087 
.0826 

.0985 
.0035 

U.066 


1.07 


San  randsoo. 
Qiioago  or  Omaha. 


Chicaga. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Omaha. 


SanFrandsoo. 
Qilcago. 

San  Franoisoo. 
Do. 

Do. 


Qilcago. 


i"Only." 

s  Car  lots,  not  less  than  30,000  poimds  to  be  delivered  at  any  one  destination. 

s  To  be  inspected  and  receipted  for  at  point  of  delivery. 

•  Awarded  12^0  pounds. 

•  Awarded  12,200  pounds. 

•  Awarded  27,500  pounds. 
'  Awarded  45,900  pounds. 

•  Awarded  12,900  pounds. 

•  Awarded  12,900  pounds, 
w  Per  case  of  72  pounds. 

u  Awarded  35,000  pounds. 

tt  Awarded  20  045  poimds  (In  50-pound  boxes). 

M  Awarded  75,205  jwunds  (in  boxes). 

14  Awarded  53,200  pounds  (in  50-pound  tMxes). 

1*  In  tMxes,  60  to  70  count. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertifement  of  Aug.  2t,  1911. 

BRAN. 


Awards. 


Agendeg,  nbools,  and  tribea. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Price 
per  100 
pounds 

net. 


PawUt, 

15JW0 

8^ 

500 

14,000 

20,000 

ZJXO 

6JK» 

j5k» 

2JM0 

2S/N)0..^... 

lOjOOO 

4^ 

6J0OO 

lOJOOO 

2fiSS^. 

8,000 

O/WO 

7^ 

12/100 

4/JOO 

2J0OO 

lOOOO 

2,«50O. 

hjm 

4J)00 

lOJJOO 

SJWO. 

w^ 

4/100 

4/)00 

9,000 

13,500 

5JM0 

lO/WO 

«/J00 

5,000 

bjm 

e/xx) 

lo/xw 

8/)00 

bjXO 

WW 

4/)00 

8,500 

l/WO 

O/WO 


Albnqaerque  School,  N.  Hex 

Armstrong  Hale  Orphan  Acad- 
emy, Okla. 

Bay  Mills  School,  Mich...., 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla 

Cherokee  Orphan  Tndning  School, 
Okla. 

Cheyenne  River  School,  8.  D 

Chllocoo  School,  Okla 

Collins  Institute,  Okla 

Crow  Agency  School,  Mont 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak. 

Eutaala  School,  Okla 

Hayward  School,  Wis. 

Kiowa,  Riverside  School,  Okla. . . . 

Kiowa,  Fort  Sill  School,  Okla. . . 

Lac  da  Flambeau  School,  Wis. . . 

Leech  Lake  School.  Minn 

Lower  Brule  School,  S.  Dak 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Nuyaka  School^Okla 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  Agency,  Okla 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cross  Lake  School.  Minn 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Southern  Ute  School,  Colo 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.: 

Agricultural  School 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 
Bokchito,  Okla 


Brimley.Mioh 

Bismaitik,  N.  Dak . 

Achille,Okla 

Tahlequah,  Okla... 


Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.., 

Chiioooq,  OHa 

Frisco.  Okla 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 

Eufaula,  Okla. 

Hayward,  Wis 

Anadarko,  Okla. 

Lawton,  okla. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis 

Walker,  Minn 

Chamberlain,  8.  Dak 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Beggs,  Okla 

Oneida,  Wis 

Pawhuska,  Okla 

Red  Rock,  Okla 

^Pawnee,  Okla. 


Red  Lake  School,  Minn. . 
Cross  Lake  Sctiool,  Minn. 

Wyandotte.  Okla 

Ignado ,  Colo 


Agency 

Tuskahoma    Female    Academy, 
Okla. 

tTintah  Agency,  Utah 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

White  Earth  School,  Minn 

WUd  Rice  River  School,  Minn. . . . 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Carson  School,  Nev 


Klamath  School,  Oreg. 


Navajo  School.  N.  Mex 

Pima  School,  Ariz 

Rice  Station  School,  Aris 

Sherman  Institute,  CaL 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Western  Shoshone  School,  Nev... 
Yakima  School,  Wash 


Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Uintah  Agency,  Utah 

Millerton.Okla 

Ogema,  Minn 

Mahnomen,  Minn 

Wittenberg,  Wis 

Indian  School  Station,  Nev.  (on 

V.  &  T.  Ry.). 
F.  0.  b.  cars,  docks,  or  depots, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Navalp  School,  N.  Mex 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Rice,  Ariz 

Arlington,  Cal 

TuliUrp,Wash 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. . . . 
Toppenish,  Wash 


283 


270 
289 


151 


82 
297 
228 


34 
230 
297 

34 

72 
233 
233 

72 


239 
239 
233 


276 


33 
34 
183 


59 
233 
233 
233 
271 

32 
206 


$1.77 
U.35 

L50 

1.4899 
U.88 
1L86 

L50 

L24 
1L36 
tL05 

L20 
U.35 

L64 
U.30 
1L82 
U.26 

L4999 

L20 
U.81 

1.35 

L54 

L20 

L35 

U.32 

1.891 
2.0999 
1.43 
L94 

•  L61 
4L65 
M.61 
«1.65 
U.35 

L65 
U.41 

L20 

L225 
S1.26 

L30 

L40 

2.50 

L99 

L99 

1.54 
U.26 
U.05 

L25 


FEED. 


10/NX). 
7/)00.. 
l/XX).. 

10|000. 

lioo.. 

20;000. 
lO/NX). 


Bismarck  School.  N.  Dak. 
Cass  Lake  School,  Minn. 


Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School, 

Okla. 
Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak. . . 

Eufiiula  School,  Okla 

Fort  Peck  School,  Mont. 

Hayward  School,  Wis. 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Cass  Lake,  Minn... 
Park  Hill,  Okla.... 


Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.. 

Eufaula.Okla 

Poplar,  Mont 

Hayward,  Wis 


239 
247 
233 

151 
233 
233 


|L639i 
1.78 
L87 

LOO 
L87 
2.08 
L87 


>  Delivered  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1912. 

s  In  carload  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots  25  o^ts  per  hundred- 
weight  additional. 

*  U  delivered  at  Standing  Rock  Agency.  N.  Dak. 

*  If  delivered  at  Martin  Kenel  School,  N.  Dak. 

*  Dettverles  to  be  made  at  such  places  at  Tulalip  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
nqoiiad  by  the  supertntendent  in  charge  of  the  school. 
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ConiraeU  awarded  uruier  advertisement  of  Aug,  21,  1912 — Continaed. 
FEE  D— Continued. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schools,  and  tribes. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Price 
per  100 
pounds 

net. 


Pmuidt. 

©,000 

4M0 

20/W) 

10,000 

16,000 

12JX0 

4ii00. 

10^ 

UfiOf) 

TOjOOO 

1,800 

«,000 

15JX30 

6jSS. 

10/W) 

©,000 

18,00b 

7,600 

6,000 

11,600 

10/W) 

18,000 

lOfiOf) 

flO/W) 

6,000 

6J)00 

UJOOO 

5jSO0 


Jicarilla  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

School 

Aeency 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Mihn.: 

School 

Agency 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  Agency,  Okla 

Rapid  City  School,  8.  Dak 

Rosebud  Agency,  8.  Dak 

San  Juan  School, N.  Max.,  Navajo 
Indians. 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Southern  Ute  School,  Colo 

Standing  Rock  Schools,  etc,  N. 
Dak.: 


Dulcc,N.  Mex 

Hartshome,  Okla. 


'Walkcr,Mhan 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.. 

Oneida,  Wis 

Pawhuska,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla. 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

Nefigh,Nebr. 

Farmington,  N.  Mex. . . 


Wyandotte,  Okla. 
Ignado,  Colo 


Agency  School 

Agricultural  School. 


Agency. 


Vermillion  Lake  School.  Minn 

White  Earth  School.  Minn 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Yankton  School,  S.  Dak 

Navajo  School,  etc,  N.  Mex.: 

Navajo  School 

TohatchI  School 

Navajo  Agency 

Pueblo  Bonito  School,  etc,  N. 
Mex.: 

School 

TulalfoSchooi.'Wa^.'.";;!;!!!!!! 
Zunl  School,  N.  Mex 


Tower,  Minn. 

Ogema.  Minn 

Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Wagner,  S.  Dak.. 


hOallup,  N.  Mex. 


hThoreau,  N.  Mex. 

Tulallp,Wash 

Gallup, N.  Mex... 


233 
228 


247 

233 

233 
72 
72 

IGO 
98 

233 

233 


16 
16 

10 

247 
33 
233 
262 


233 

271 
233 


$2.23 
U.70 

1.78 

1.88 
L97 
1.60 
1.60 
1.67 
LOO 
2.47 

LOS 
2.40 


M.70 

M.80 

«L70 

U.80 

«1.70 

M.80 

L78 

1.60 

2.23 

LOO 


L93 


2.83 

<L68 
L93 


SHORTS. 


8,000.. 

10.000. 
2,000.. 

16i)00. 
6,000.. 
8,000.. 
4/K)0.. 
1,000.. 
3,000.. 
2,000.. 
5,000.. 

10,000. 
8,000.. 


4,000. 

9,000. 
O/NX). 

6,000. 


Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Acad- 
emy, Okla. 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School, 
Okla. 

Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak. . . 

Eufauki  School,  Okla 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  Mhm 

Nuyaka  School.  Okla 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cross  Lake  School,  Minn 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc,  N. 
Dak.: 


Agricultural  School . 
Agency. 


Tuskahoma    Female    Academy, 

Okla. 
Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 


Bokchito,  Okla 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 
Tahlequah,  Okla. . . 


Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.. 

Eutoula,  Okb 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  W^is 

Walker,  Minn 

Begg8,0kla 

Pawhuska,  Okla 

Red  Rock,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla. 


Red  Lake  School,  Minn . . 
Cross  Lake  School,  Minn. 


Tuskahoma,  Okla. . 
MiUerton,  Okla. . . . 


228 


228 


i$L50 


230 

L5700 

228 

11.60 

151 

L60 

228 

11.60 

34 

U.46 

233 

L68 

72 

L50 

233 

1.48 

233 

L4S 

228 

1L47 

239 

1.9999 

239 

2.1999 

16 

/  «L61 

M  65 

16 

U.61 

•L66 

228 

U.60 

1L56 


1  In  carioad  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight additional. 

« If  delivered  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak. 

» If  delivered  nt  Martin  Kenel  School,  N.  Dak. 

*  Deliveries  to  be  made  at  siicli  places  at  Tulalip  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
required  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  scnool. 
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CkmtracU  awarded  under  advertitement  of  Aug.  tl,  1911 — GontiBued. 
SHORTS— Oontinaed. 


Awards. 

Agencies,  sdiools,  and  tribes. 

PdntofdeliTery. 

No.  Of 

oon- 

treotor. 

Price 
perlW 
poonds 

net. 

Potcfidt. 
2j000 

WUd  Rloe  River  School  (irnder 

White  Earth  School,  Minn.). 
Wittenberg  School,  Wis. 

Mfthnnmfyni  Minn 

33 

34 
226 
233 
271 
206 

$1.35 

4,000 

Wittenberg,  Wis 

11.46 

4S0:::. .:.:... 

Hoopa  Vafley  School,  Cal 

Korbel,Ct3 

1.06 

4,000 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Arlington,  Cal 

1.68 

10,000 

Tulalip  School,  Wash ;. 

TnlalTp,  WAsh 

SI.  36 

4,000 

Yakima  School,  Wash 

TApp^nlph,  Ww?h 

1.30 

OATS. 


80,000. 
70JX0. 
6,000.. 
7/)00.. 
8/)00.. 

4J380.. 
16,000. 
60,r' 


20,000. 
70^. 
6.000.. 
10,000. 

20/X)0. 

6iW0.. 


3,000.. 
10,000. 
10,000. 
40/Kn. 

15,000. 
5,000.. 
10,000. 
lO/XX). 
30,000. 
25,000. 

10,000. 
15,000. 
12/)00. 
62/Kn. 

10,000. 
10,000. 
6,000.. 
31,900. 


6/)00... 
9^... 
25,000.. 
25JI)00.. 
20M0O. 

15,000.. 
25,000.. 
6ii0O... 
120/)00. 

15,000.. 
40,000.. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 


Brimley.Mich 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Browning,  Mont... 

Achllle,  Okla. 

Canton,  Okla. 

Cass  Lake,  Minn... 


Icheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.. 


Frisco.  Okla. , 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. . 


Albuauerque  School,  etc. ,  N.  Mex.: 

Albuquera  ue  School 

Pueblo  Inoians 

Acoma  farmer. 

Laguna  farmer 

Laguna  and  Aooma  Pueblo 
Indians. 

Bay  Mills  School,  Mich. 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Blackfeet  Aeencv,  Mont 

Bloomfleld  Seminary.  Okla 

Cantonment  School,  Okla 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  S. 
Dak.: 

School 

Agency 

ColUns  Institute,  Okla 

Crow  Agency  School,  Mont. 

Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

5^y::;:;::::::::::::::::::K^^^^>*'"'S.Dak, 

Fond  du  1^  Schooi,  MUm.,  for    Cloquet,  Minn 

Chippewa  Indians. 
Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak.. 

Hayward  School,  Wis. 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla. 

Keshena  Agency.  Wis. 

Kiowa  schools,  etc.,  Okla.: 

Kiowa,  etc.,  Indians 

Wichita,  etc. ,  Indians 

Fort  Sill  School 

Rainy  Mountain  School 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis. . 

La  Pointe  Agency.  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

5S~J^;:::::::::::::::::::;::^waiker.Minn. 


>Manco6,  Colo. . . 

Beggs,  Okla. . . . 
WalthiU,  Nebr. 


Navajo  Springs  School,  etc.,  Colo.: 

School 

Agency 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla. . . 
Omaha  Agency.  Nebr. . . 
Osage  School,  etc.,  Okla. 

Ag^V:::::::::::::::::::::::!}^*'"^"^'^^^ 

Pawnee  Agency,  Okla. '"' " 

Pierre  School,  8.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. 
Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn. 
School 


Agencv 

Cross  Lake  School 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Santa  Fe  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 


Pueblo  1 


^^^^Sn^ikn." [}8antaFe,N.Mex. 


Elbowoods^.  Dak. 

Hayward,  Wis 

Hartshome,  Okla. . . 
Shawano,  Wis. 


JAnadarko,  Okla.. 


Lawton,  Okla. . 

Gotebo,  Okla. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.. 
Ashland,  Wis 


Pawnee,  Okla. . 
Pierre  School,  S.  Dak. 
Rushvllle,  Nebr 


Redby,Minn 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak.. 


233 


$L99 


233 
239 
233 
228 
228 
247 

L78 

L679Q 

L87 
1L85 
U.82 

L66 

151 

L66 

233 
38 

L09 
1.36 

233 

L58 

247 

L66 

16 
233 
228 
233 

2.00 

L99 

1L78 

1.58 

233 

L73 

233 
228 
233 
233 

1.73 

M.81 

L63 

1.58 

233 

1.58 

233 

L58 

233 

2.58 

233 
233 

L99 
L73 

233 

L58 

233 
151 
224 

L68 
L60 
L85 

247 

L66 

224 

2.08 

1.00 


1  In  carload  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight  additional. 

s  Deliveries  to  be  made  at  such  places  at  Tulalip  and  at  such  times  and  In  such  quantities  as  may  b« 
voqnliied. 
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OontraeU  awarded  under  adverHeemerU  of  Aug.  tl,  i91i— €ontinued. 
OATS-Contlnaad. 


Awards. 


Agendei,  Mhools,  tnd  tribei. 


Point  of  deaTery 


No.  of 

oon- 

tnotor. 


Price 
per  100 


»,000 


IBfiOO. 
75,000. 
aO/KX). 


8,000... 
115,000. 


25,000. 
75/)00. 
0,000:. 
2i)00.. 
4Sfi(Xi. 
25,000. 
lO/NX). 


20/N)0. 

7J0OO.. 
83,400. 

2/)00.. 

25,000. 
aOiXX). 
SMO.. 


1^000. 
60,000. 
10.000. 
5,000.. 

5,000.. 
20,000. 

20,000. 
10,000. 

10,000. 


Sao  and  Fox  Asenoy,  OUa. 

1001,  etc,  N.  Max.: 


San  Juan  School 

School 

Navajo  Indians 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo 

Standing  Rook,  School,  etc,  N. 
Dak.: 

Agency  School 

Agricultural  School 

Day  schools 


Stroud,  Okla. 

\Fannington,  N.  Mex. 
Ignacio,Colo 


Toofue  River  School,  etc,  Mont: 

School 

Agency 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn.... 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Carson  School,  Nev 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

Leupp  School,  etc,  Ariz: 

School 

Navajo  Indians 

Martinez  School,  Cal 

Moqui  School,  etc,  Arlx.: 

Moqui  School 

Moqui,  etc,  Indians. 

Oiaiba  Day  SchooL 


jcrow  Agency,  Mont. 


\  Oakland  Look  Wharf,  Cal..  San 
\    Fnuudaco,  Ctl.,  or  Oakland, 


I    Cal. 
do. 


Navajo  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

Navajo  School 

Tohatchl  SchooL 

Agency 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash 

Pechanga  Agency,  CaL 

TulaUp  School,  etc..  Wash.: 

Agency 

Yakima  School,  etc.  Wash.: 

Agency 

School 


Tower,  Minn 

Mlllerton,Okla.... 
Winnebago,Nebr. 


Wacner.S.Dak.. 
Indttn  school  E 


Station,  Nev.  (on 

V.  &  T.  Ryji. 
Reservation,  Wash. 


I 


JHolbrook,  Arix. , 

Oakland, Long  Wharf, Cal., Saq 
Francisco,  Oal.,  or  Oakland, 
Cal. 


^Qallup,  N.  Mex. 

Seattle,  Wash... 
Temecula,CaL.. 


Znni  Agency,  N.  Mex. 


lEverett,  Wash. 


]  -Toppenish,  Wash . . 

fif     delivered     at 
Agency,  N.  Mex. 
Master  Br ^ 


Blackrook 


>ros.'a  store,  at  Ramah, 
N.Mex. 


233 


10 


38 

247 
233 
233 
233 
183 

217 


206 
206 


206 


2 
54 

206 

206 

174 

174 


11.68 
2.88 
2.88 


11.80 
•1.09 


1.85 

1.66 
2.18 
L5B 
1.68 
1.60 

1.58 


1.74 
1.74 


2.07 
1.74 


2.03 

1.65 
2.10 

•  1.60 

1.7» 
2.80 

2.12 


FLOUR. 


60,000. 
80,000. 

IS/XX). 

15,500. 
24,720. 
2,700.. 
85,000. 
20/Kn. 

10,000. 
500.... 
20^000. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex. 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Acad- 
emy, Okla. 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Blackfeet  School,etc,  Mont: 

Boarding  school 

Holy  Family  Mission  School. 

Day  schools 

Agency 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla 

Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.: 

School 

Indian  police 

Canton  Insane  Aaylum,  S.  Dak.. 


San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 
Bokchito,Okla..... 


Lewiston,  Idaho. 


1" 


o.  b.  cars,  Lind,  Wash. 
Achme,Okla. 


\canton,  Okla..... 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 


206 
228 

206 

215 

228 

228 
206 


«82.06 
»2.825 

<1.02 


•8.06 
•2.876 


•  2.86 
«1.02 


I  Delivery  at  Standing  Rock  Agency.  N.  Dak. 

•  Delivery  at  Martin  Kenel  School,  N.  Dak. 

•  Deliveries  to  Iw  made  at  such  places  at  TulaUp  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 


required  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  school. 
^Sample  No.  2.  ^    ^ 

•  In  carload  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  25  cents  per  htindiea- 
weight  additional. 

•  Per  106  pounds  gross,  inspected  at  Lind«  Waab. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertieement  'of  Aug.  tl,  1911 — Gontinued. 
FLOUB-Continittd. 


Awards. 


Agendei,  sohools,  and  tribes. 


Point  of  deUifery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Price 
per  100 
poonds 

net 


POttfMb. 

80A)0 

10/)0D 

lO/XX) 

a,ooo 


S5/Kn. 


32^.. 
66(000.. 
125,000. 
17/)00.. 

18/)00.. 

ao,ooo.. 


ao/xx). 


r 


4X)00.. 

2400.. 

2D/)00. 
K/XX). 

<iXX).. 

iSiooo. 


4i)00.. 

asjooo. 

20^. 

eo,ooo. 

OOittO. 
175^ 
40,000. 

12^. 

4Moo' 

86/KX). 

1S.000.. 
1,100.. 
14/)00. 

26,000. 
35,000.. 
20,000. 
20/X)0. 

4i)00.. 
15^.. 
4,400.. 

HOOO.. 
17,600.. 

15,000.. 
20,000.. 
20,000.. 


Carlisle  School,  Pa 

Cass  Lake  School,  Hinn 

Cherokee  School,  N.C 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School, 

Okla. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School, 

Chevenna  River  School,  etc,  S. 

School 

Agency 

ChUocoo  School,  Okla 

Collins  Institute,  Okla 

Crow  Creek  School,  etc,  S.  Dak.: 

School 


F.  o.  b.  Lind,Wa8h.. 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

do 

Tahlequah,  Okla. 


Concho  Siding,  Okla. 


\Lewiston,  Idaho. 

^  Erie,  Okla. 

Frisco,  Okla. 


JLewiston,  Idaho. 


Sapulpa,  Okla.. 

do 

Eufanla,  Okla.., 


Eochee  Sdiool,  Okla.,  vis: 

12,000  pounds  at 

120)00  pounds  at. 

Euiaula  School,  Okla. 

Flandreau  School,  etc,  S.  Dak.: 

Flandiiaii  Indiiuis.* '.'.''.''.'.'.'.'..  JLc^^toDf  Idaho 
Fond  du  Lac,  ChipjMwa  Indians, 
etc.  Minn.: 

Cnippewa  Indians 

Polfoe 

Fort  Hall  SohooL,  etc ,  Idaho: 

SS^y.'*.*.*!!;;!:!;!;;;.;;*.!.'!'}^-  °-  ^-  <*"»  Biackfoot,  idaho.. 

FortBelknap  School^  etc,'  MontV:' 

School \„ 

Agency 7'^* 

Fort  Bertf -'"  '^ " ' 

N.  Dak. 


:}• 


.do. 


AwSSv::::;::::::::::::::;:::  p-  <»•  «>.  cars,  Lind,  wash. 

;  Berthold  Day  schools,  etc,  | 


a2£.^'^'':::::::;::;::::::::I}i^'«'.i<»«»«>- 

Fort  Peck  School,  etc ,  Mont:        I 

School ,  '* 

Day  schools 


Agency.       

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak.. . 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Hayward  School,  Wis. 

JicariUa  School,  etc,  N.  Mex.: 

School 

Day  schools 


:1" 


o.  b.  cars,  Lind,  Wash... 


Axency 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla. 

Keshena  School,  etc..  Wis.: 

School 

Police 

Kickapoo  School ,  Sans 

Kiowa  Agency  School,  etc,  Okla.: 

Riveraide  School 

Fort  Sill  School 

Rainy  Mountain  School 

Lao  du  Flambeau  School.  Wis 

La  Pointe  day  schools, etc.  Wis.: 

Day  schools 

Agency 

PoUoe. 

Leech  Lake  School,.etc,  Minn.: 

School 

Agency 

Lower  Brule  School,  etc,  S.  Dak. 

School 

Agency 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla 


j-Lewiston,  Idaho 

F.  0.  b.  cars,  Lind,  Wash.. 


Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Oenoa.  Nebr 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Hayward,  Wis... 


-Lewiston,  Idaho. . 
Hartshome,  Okla. 


Anadarko.  Okla. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Gotebo,  Okla. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.. 


Lewiston,  Idaho. 


^Lewiston,  Idaho. 

|....do 

Seminole,  Okla... 


215 
206 
206 
228 

228 


206 
228 


206 

228 
233 
228 

206 


206 
32 
215 

206 

215 

206 
34 

206 
34 

206 
228 
206 
215 


228 
228 
34 


206 

206 

206 


i|3.«6 
U.02 
M.«2 
B2.86 

«2.275 


SL02 

«2.30 
«2.86 

*L02 

S2.80 
42.65 
•  2.32 

*1.02 


U.02 

4»2.05 

13.95 

U.02 

13.05 

M.02 
S2.32 
U.92 
*2.40 

U.02 

S2.275 

U.02 

13.95 

S2.30 
S2.32 
»2.31 
«2.36 

U.92 

M.02 

U.02 
S2.275 


1  Per  196  pounds  gross,  inspected  at  Lind,  Wash. 

•  In  carload  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  carloads  lots,  25  cents  per  hundred- 
fdght  additional. 

«  Sample  No.  1. 

•  DeUvery  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1012. 
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Contract  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  21,  i9ii— Continued. 
FLOUR— Gontinaed. 


Awards. 


Agendes,  schools,  and  tribes. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Price 
per  100 
pounds 

net 


Pounds. 

20,000 

14,500 

70,000 

fiO,000 


2,700... 

400 

2,800... 
27,000.. 
25,000.. 
10,000.. 
26,000.. 
18,000.. 
30,000.. 
30,000.. 
15,000.. 
412,500. 


40,000. 
600.... 
25,000. 
60,000. 

20,000. 
10,000. 
2,500.. 
15,000. 


45,000.. 
20,000.. 
164,000. 
16,000.. 
70,000.. 
10,000.. 


35,000. 
6,000.. 
8,000.. 


22,000. 
3,000.. 

25,000. 
20,000. 

40,000. 
35,000. 
40,000. 
24,000. 

14,000. 
1,000.. 
30,000. 
6,000.. 


30,000.. 
20,000.. 
6,000... 
105,000. 
48,000.. 


6,000.. 
37,200. 
18,000. 
27,000. 


Beggs,  Okla.. 

F.  o.  b.  cars  l.ind,  Wash 

Pawhuska,  Okla 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Pawnee,  Okla 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Llnd,  Wash 


Mescalero  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

a™cJ^;.\*:;;:::::::::::::::::  }tu^o«»  n.  mcx 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich :  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. . . . 

Navajo  Sprlnra  Agency,  Colo F.  o.  b.  care  Lind,  Wash . 

Nett  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.:        j 

School ,] 

PoUoe [Lewiston,  Idaho 

Bois  Fort  Chippewas. . 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Ouray  Ajgency.  Utah 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  School,  S.  Dak 

Day  schools,  8.  Dak iRushville,  Nebr 

Agency,  S.  Dak J 

Pipestone  School,  etc.,  Minn.:         j 

Birch  C^fev  Day  SchooV..'!.*!!  }^'  °-  ^'  <»"  ^^^'  ^^^ 

Ponca  School,  Okla {  Whiteagle,  Okla 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

Red  Lake  School ji 

pouce.^.'.''.!;!!!!.'*.';!!.'.';r.;;!'p-  <>•  b-  <»«  ^^^^  wash. 

Cross  Leike  School ij 

Rosebud  School,  S.  Dak.:  I 

School S 

Day  schools ICrookston,  Nebr 

Agency , 

Do , 

Santa  Fe  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla , 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

School 

Navajo  Indians 

Santee    Lidians    (under    Santee 

School,  Nebr.). 
Seger  School,  etc.,  Okla.: 

School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  In- 
dians. 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Shoshone  School,  etc,  Wyo,: 

School 

Shoshone  Indians 

Northern  Arapahoe  Indians. . . 

Sisseton  School.  S.  Dak 

Southern  Ute  School,  etc.,  Colo.: 

School 

Allen  Day  School 

Agency : 

Sprhigfleld  School,  S.  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Schools, etc,  N.Dak: 

Agency  School 

Agricultural  School 

Day  schools 

Agency 


|f.  0.  b.  cars  Lhid,  Wash . 
..do 


►Weatherford,  Okla. 


F.  0.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash . 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Stroud,  Okla 


Wyandotte,  Okla. 
Thackery,  Okla... 


■Lander,  Wyo 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash. 


.do. 


Lewlston,  Idaho. 


Toman  School,  Wis 

Turtle  Mountain  School,  etc.,  N. 
Dak.: 

Day  schools 

Agency 

Tullahassee  Orphan  School,  Okla. . 
Tuskahoma  Female  Academy, 
Okla,: 

10,000  pounds,  at 

17,000  pounds,  at 


.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash. 


.do. 


|....do.: 

Tullahassee,  Okla. 


Tuskahoma,  Okla.. 
.-..do 


34 
215 


206 

233 
215 
233 
32 
228 
215 

227 


215 

228 
34 


215 


227 

215 
233 
233 


215 
215 


228 

233 
233 

34 
215 

215 

206 

215 
215 

215 
233 


228 
233 


112.96 

S2.30 
S3. 95 

U.92 

12.56 
S3. 95 
12.48 
1*2.05 
12.30 
S3. 95 

2.32 


S3. 95 

S2.35 
S2.50 


S3. 96 


2.32 

«3.96 
12.41 
12.56 

S3. 95 
S3. 95 


t2.30 


12.40 
12.46 


S2.59 
S3. 95 

S3. 95 
4  1.92 

•  3.95 
S3. 95 

S3. 95 
12.56 


S2.33 
12.50 


1  Sample  No.  1. 

s  la  carload  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  cal'load  lots  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight additional, 
s  Per  196  pounds  gross,  inspected  at  Lind,  Wash. 
4  Sample  No.  2. 

»  Deliveryprior  to  Jan.  1, 1912. 
*  For  Big  White  River  Issue  station,  delivered  at  Relianoe,  S.  Dak. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug,  tl,  1911 — Continued. 
FLOUR— Gontinned. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schools,  and  tribes. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Price 
per  100 
pounds 

net. 


Pounds. 
20,000 


18,400. 
30,000. 
15,000. 


25,000. 
44,000. 
6,000.. 
TOO.... 
15,000. 
700.... 
1,200.. 
500.... 
24,000. 

20,000. 
35,000. 


300... 
100... 
150... 
500... 
1,200. 


1.200. 
600... 


60,000. 
300.... 
150.... 
1,200.. 


18,000. 
10,000. 

4,000.. 
5,000.. 
2,000.. 
1,000.. 
2,500.. 
55,000. 
TOO.... 


30,000. 
50,000. 
800.... 
1,600.. 
1,000.. 
12,000. 
40,000. 


300.... 
600.... 
12,000. 
15,000. 
1,000.. 

15,000. 
11,000. 
1,300.. 

8,000.. 
800.... 
400.... 


F.  0.  b.  cars  BlackJbot,  Idaho. 


F.  0.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash . 
....do 


MiUerton,  Okla. 
do 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash. 


Uintah  Agency,  Utah  (for  Uintah, 
etc.(  Indians). 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla: 

10,000  pounds,  at 

5,000  pounds,  at 

White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

White  Earth  School 

W'hite  Earth  Chippewas 

White  Earth  poUce 

Porterville  Day  School 

WUd  Rice  River  School 

Beaulieu  Day  School 

Elbow  Lake  Day  School 

Round  Lake  Day  School 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis I  Wittenberg,  Wis 

Yankton  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.:       | 

?^~cy;::::::;:::::;:::::::::}i'<>"<«"i'tod,wash 

Bishop  School,  etc.,  Cal.:  | 

School ] 

Field  matron |> do 

Police I 

Cahuilla  School,  Cal ,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Campo  School,  Cal do 

Camp  McDowell  Day  School,  etc, 

'&?y.~''.".'.".:::::::::::::::l}p-  »•  "• «"  ^^"^^  ^'^^^ 

Carson  School,  etc.,  Nev.:  | 

School 1 

Big  Pine  Day  School L...do 

Independence  Day  School 


.do. 


.do. 


Coeur  d'Alene  School,  Wash,  (for 

police). 
Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

School 

Agency 

Colville  Agency!  etc.,  Wash.: 

Agency i 

ColvUle  police 

Joseph's  Band >Daveni)ort,  Wash 

Nespilem  subagency 

Nespilem  police J 

Cushman  School,  Wash '  Reservation,  Wash 

Fallon  School,  Nev I  F.  o.  b.  cars  Ltod,  Wash . 

Fort  Apache  School,  etc.,  Arir.: 

School I 

Agency 

Cibecue  Day  School jVSan  Francisco,  Cal 

Canyon  Day  School 

East  Fork  Day  School J 

Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho F.  o.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash. 

Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz do. 

Fort  McDermitt  School,  etc.,  Nev.:  j 

Si^e^.:::::::::;:::::::::::::)san  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal 

Greenville  School,  Cal 

Havasupai  School,  Ariz 

Hoopa  Valley  School,  etc.,  Cal.: 

School 

Agency 

Police 

Leupp  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

School 

Police 

Moapa  River  School,  Nev 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Lind,  Wash. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


}f.  0.  b.  oars  Lind,  Wash. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


32 


215 
215 


228 
233 


215 

34 
215 

215 

206 
206 

215 

2l5 
215 

215 
31 


206 
215 


206 


215 
215 

206 

206 
206 
215 


206 


215 
206 


1SI2.06 

»3.96 
S3. 95 

4  2.39 
12.60 


S3. 95 

42.36 
S3. 95 

S3. 95 

•2.05 
*2.05 

S3. 95 

13.95 
S3. 95 

•3.95 
12.075 


ftL99 
S3. 95 


ft  2. 05 

S3. 95 
S3. 95 

»2.05 

»2.05 
S2.05 
•3.95 

B2.05 

S3. 95 
ft2.05 


1  Sample  No.  1. 

•  Delivery  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1912. 

s  Per  196  pounds  gross  inspected  at  Lind,  Wash. 

•  Carload  lots  of  flour,  bran,  oats,  and  feed;  if  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots  25  cents  i)er  hoodredweight 
additional. 

•  Sample  No.  2. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Aug,  tl,  1911 — Continued. 
FLOUB-Oonfttniied. 


Awards. 


Ageooiei,  aohoolf ,  and  tribes. 


Poiiit  of  delivery. 


No.  of 

oon- 

tractor. 


Prioe 
perlOO 
pounds 

net 


Pounii. 


UfiOO. 
1,000.. 


1,0( 

fiOO., 

3,000.. 

40,000. 

15,000. 

10,000. 

20,000. 

2,000.. 

6,000.. 


10,000.. 
6.000... 
1^,000. 


46,000. 
60,000. 


9,000.. 
2,000.. 
40,000. 


116,000. 


2,600.. 
20,000. 


960 

1,840... 
140,000. 


3,800. 
6,000. 
400... 


8,000.. 
10,000. 
30,000. 

2,400.. 
1,400.. 

10.000. 
1,000.. 
7,000.. 
1,400.. 
10,000. 


12,000. 
12,000. 

30,000. 
3,000.. 
10,000. 


Uoqgi  School,  etc,  Arts.: 

Second  Mesa  Day  School 

Moqni  police 

Oralba  Day  School 

Nava}o  School,  Aris 

Tohatchi  SohooU  N.  Hex 

Agency,  Aris 

Chin  Lee  School,  Aris 

Comflelds  Day  School,  Aris. . . 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash 

Nevada  School,  Nov.: 

School 

Agency 

Phoenix  School,  Aris 

Pima  School,  etc,  Aris.: 

School 

Agency 

Pueblo  Bonita  School,  etc,  N. 
Mex.: 

School 

PoUce 

Rice  Station  School,  Aris 

Round  Valley  School,  etc,  CaL: 

School 

Agency 

Salem  School,  Oreg 

San  Carlos  School,  etc..  Arts.: 

School 

Agency 

San  Xavier  Papa^o  School,  etc, 
Aris.: 

Police. 

Day  schools 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Silets  Agency,  etc.,  Oreg.: 

Agency 

Orand  Ronde  Indians. 

Soboba  School,  Cal 

Truxton  Canon  School,  etc,  Aris.: 

School 

Hualapai  Tnrtlftna 

Tulallp  School,  Wash 

Walker  River  School,  etc,  Nov.: 

School 

Piute  Indians 

Warm  Springi  School,  etc,  Oreg.: 

School 

Simnasho  Day  School 

Agency 

Police 

Western  NavfUo  School.  Aris 

Western  Shoshone  School,  etc, 
Nev.: 

School 

Agency 

Yakima  School,  etc.  Wash.: 

School 

Police. 

Zuni  School,  N.  Mex 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Lhid,  Wash. 


.do. 


Fort  Defiance,  Aris. 

Chin  Lee,  Aris 

Cornfields,  Aris. 
Wa 


Seattle,  Wash. 

|f.  o.  b.  oars  Lind,  Wash, 
do 


}... 


do. 


iLewisttm,  Idaho 

F.  o.  b.  oars  Lind,  Wash. 

}....do 

^    ..do 


.do. 


}....do. 
..do. 


}....do. 
..do. 


}....do 

Tulalip,  Wash. 


\f.  o.  b.  oars  Ltaid,  Wash. 


.do. 
.do. 


216 

216 

60 

69 

69 

206 

216 
216 

216 


216 


\f.  o.  b.  can  Blaoklbot,  Idaho. 


Toppenish,  Wash 

F.  o.  b.  oars  Lind,  Wash. 


215 

216 
215 

32 

206 
215 


>|3.96 

13.96 

3.58 

4.03 

3.7S 

12.06 

13.95 
13.95 

13.95 


206 

*L93 

216 

13.96 

216 

13.96 

216 

13.96 

13.96 


216 

13.95 

216 

13.96 

216 

13.96 

216 

13.96 

215 

13.96 

271 

t2.16 

13.96 

13.06 
13.96 

«»2.06 

aL99 
13.96 


1  Per  196  pounds  gross,  inspected  at  Lind,  Wash, 
a  Sample  No.  2. 

« Deliveries  to  be  made  at  such  places  at  Tulalip  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  ba 
required  by  the  superintendent  hi  chai^  of  the  senooL 
«  Sample  No.  1. 
•  Delivery  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1912. 
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REPORT  OF   THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE   FIVE 
CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 
Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  OJcla.,  October  11, 1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  report  of  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911. 

OENBRAIi    STATEMENT. 

This  report  incident  to  the  enrollment  and  allotment  also  covers 
the  work  during  the  year  of  the  disposition  of  the  unallotted  lands  and 
other  tribal  property,  together  with  necessary  details  incident  to 
closing  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  There  are  appended 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Union  Agency  and  the  report  of  the 
supervisor  of  schools  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  There  has  been  a 
material  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  enroll- 
ment and  allotment,  while  a  new  and  important  branch  of  the  work 
of  closing  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  arisen,  that  of 
disposing  of  the  remaining  surplus  lands  after  completion  of  allot- 
ments to  persons  now  enrolled. 

In  connection  with  the  details  of  this  office  there  were  received 
during  the  year  58,974  communications  and  148,474  letters,  circularS| 
notices,  etc.,  mailed  pertaining  to  tribal  matters. 

The  work  pertaining  particmarly  to  the  enrollment  of  citizens  and 
the  allotment  to  them  of  their  individual  shares  of  the  lands  had,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  been  brought  to  that  stage  of  comple- 
tion where  further  process  can  not  be  hurried,  the  incomplete  items 
being  of  a  nature  requiring  time  to  work  out,  which  fact  left  a  large 
part  of  the  office  force  free  to  take  up  the  important  and  arduous  task 
of  the  disposition  of  the  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal  property. 

Two  sales  of  the  unallotted  lands  were  held.  At  the  first  sale, 
extending  from  November  2,  1910.  to  February  27,  1911,  there  were 
sold  588,992  acres  of  land  ot  the  Five  Nations  for  $4,032,661.30.  At 
the  second  sale,  extending  from  May  15, 1911,  to  May  25,  1911,  of 
the  remaining  lands  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Semmole  Nations, 
41,245.45  acres,  were  sold  for  $180,126.77. 

In  the  Seminole  Nation  all  allotments  have  been  made  and  all 
unallotted  lands  sold,  the  only  work  remaining  to  be  done  being  the 
delivery  to  3,122  citizens  of  allotment  deeds,  which  are  still  held  by 
the  department.  However,  a  plan  has  been  made  to  deliver  those 
where  oona  fide  and  proper  transfers  have  been  made  by  allottees  of 
their  lands  and  adequate  considerations  given  to  the  allottee  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  clearing  of  titles  and  for  the  relief  of  Seminole  County. 
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In  the  Choctaw.  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  Nations  the  work 
of  allotment  has  oeen  completed  and  patents  have  been  issued  and 
delivered,  except  in  the  case  of  about  6,700  allottees,  who  have 
refused  to  accept  their  patents  or  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  5,605  minor  Cherokees  enrolled  under  the  act  of 
April  26,  1906,  to  whom  final  allotments  have  not  been  made  on 
account  of  the  pending  litigation  affecting  the  legality  of  their 
enrollment. 

The  payment  of  money  to  equalize  the  allotments  in  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  b^un  on  January  10,  1910,  has 
continued,  there  having  been  disbursed  through  this  office  during 
the  year  $229,683.86  to  25,651  members  of  these  tribes.  Payments 
of  amounts  in  excess  of  $50  due  Indians  of  the  restricted  class  is 
made  through  the  Union  Agencv. 

No  new  legislation  of  ma^rial  importance  has  been  enacted  during 
the  past  year  and  conditions  affecting  the  allottees  of  the  Five  Civile 
ized  Tribes  show  no  material  change. 

The  district  agency  force,  under  the  direction  of  the  Union  Agency, 
continues  its  work  as  heretofore,  carefully  guarding  the  interests 
of  the  restricted  Indians,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  protecting  minor 
allottees  of  every  class.  In  this  work  there  is  in  many  instances 
a  hearty  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  State  department  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections. 

No  complaint  has  reached  the  office  this  year  as  to  the  taxation  of 
restricted  land,  there  having  heretofore  appeared  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  county  officials  to  ignore  this  point  when  listing 
lands  for  taxation,  and  it  having  been  necessary  only  on  two  occa- 
sions to  secure  restraining  orders  to  prevent  the  attempted  sale  of 
such  lands  for  nonpavment  of  taxes. 

Various  features  of  the  work  are  hereafter  discussed  in  detail  under 
proper  headings. 

ENROIiLMENT   AND    AliliOTMENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  enrolled  citizens  entitled 
to  allotment  in  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  status  of 
the  work  of  allotment  and  sale  of  undlotted  lands: 

Status  of  allotment  work  and  sale  of  unallotted  lands  on  June  30^  1911. 


Enrolled 
dttxensefh 
titled  to  al- 
lotment. 

Area. 

Reserved    fr  o  m 
allotment    for 
town  altes,  rail- 
road   right    of 
war,  coal  and 
aq>ltilt  segrega- 
tion,  chorohes, 
sohools,  ceme- 
teries, etc 

AUottQltO 
June  30, 1911. 

Unallotted,  indudlng 
timber  lands. 

Triba. 

Sold  to 

June  30, 

191L 

To  be  sold. 

Cbootaw 

Cherokee..'!!! 
Creek 

36,780 
10,966 
41008 
18,716 
3,123 

Acres, 
6,963,048.07 
4,707,004.28 
4,420,067.73 
3,079,004.61 

366,861.67 

Acree. 
466,200.73 
46,074.89 
23,880.00 
16,018.63 
3,688.00 

Acres. 
4,299,612.33 
3,786,801.34 
4,347,422.20 
3»  000, 483. 49 

360,719.93 

Acres. 
196,736.79 
363,280.83 
35,603.03 
63,167.61 
3,543.74 

Acres. 

1,991,699.38 

633,797.73 

14,073.41 

436.08 

Total.... 

101,331 

19,635,066.36 

611,768.14 

16,702,038.28 

661,8n.40 

2,629,805.64 
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The  onljr  allotments  made  during  the  past  year  were  to  citizens 
whose  original  selections  were  involYed  in  contest  or  otlier  similair 
proceedings  which,  during  the  year,  were  terminated  adversely  to 
them. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  3.197  acres  were  allotted, 
making  a  total  of  8;085,313  acres  of  allottea  land.  There  were  sola 
at  public  auction  528,832  acres,  and  under  the  act  of  Confess 
approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137),  there  were  purchased  by 
Cnoctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  21,135  acres,  making  a  total  of 
8,635,280  acres  finally  disposed  of  out  of  approximate^  9,777,350 
acres  subject  to  allotment. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  1,015.07  acres  have  been  allotted,  which  brings 
the  total  of  allotted  land  to  3,000,480  acres.  There  were  sold  at 
public  auction  62,170  acres,  makmg  3,062,650  acres  finally  disposed 
of  out  of  a  total  of  3,063,000  acres. 

In  the  Seminole  Nation  allotments  were  long  since  completed,  and 
during  the  past  year  all  the  unallotted  land,  ag^gatin^  3,544  acres, 
was  sold,  thus  comnleting  the  disposition  of  theiands  of  that  nation. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  2,003  acres  were  allotted,  which  makes  the 
total  allotted  land  now  aggregate  4,347,422  acres.  There  was  sold 
during  the  year  at  auction  35,693  acres,  leaving  to  be  disposed  of 
14,072  acres  out  of  4,397,188  acres. 

Considerable  work  has  been  necessary  in  the  matter  of  securing 
service  on  the  heirs  of  a  number  of  enrolled  citizens  in  the  various 
nations  who  were  found  to  have  died  prior  to  the  date  provided  by 
law  as  that  upon  which  they  must  have  been  living  to  be  entitled  to 
allotment,  but  these  have  now  been  practically  closed. 

.  OHB&OXBB  KATIOK. 

The  work  of  aUoting  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  had, 
on  Julv  1,  1910,  reached  a  stage  where  further  process  was  in  the 
main  dependent  upon  conditions  not  brought  about  by  any  action  of 
this  office  nor  subject  to  its  control.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  created  under  the  act  of  Cono-ess  approved  March  1,  1907  (34 
Stat.  L.,  1015) ,  authorizing  David  Muskrat  and  J.  Henry  Dick,  on  their 
own  behalf  and  on  behalr  of  all  Cherokee  citizens  enrolled  as  such  for 
allotment  as  of  September  1, 1902^  to  institute  suits  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  right  ofappeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  deter- 
mine the  valioity  of  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  since  the  act  of  July  1 , 
1902.  in  so  far  as  tiie  acts,  or  any  of  them,  attempted  to  increase  the 
num  oer  of  persons  entitled  to  share  in  thie  final  distnbution  of  lands  and 
funds.  This  liti^tion  was  terminated  by  decision  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  after  a  previous 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  making  subsequent  enrollment  of  citizens.  However,  no 
sooner  was  this  suit  terminated  than  another,  involvingthe  same 

2uestion,  was  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
blumbia,  seeking  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  making 
any  payment  of  tribal  funds  or  allotting  any  land  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  such  class  of  citizens. 

Tlie  court  having  denied  the  writ  prayed,  an  appeal  has  been  filed, 
and,  until  definite  disposition  has  been  made  of  this  matter,  no  final 
allotmesite  can  be  xnade,  nor  deeds  or  certificates  issued  to  the 
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4,400  citizens  of  this  class,  on  whose  behalf  tentative  selections  have 
been  made,  the  remainder  of  this  class  of  persons  to  about  the  number 
of  1,200,  having  selected  no  allotments. 

There  is  one  other  case  pending  which  promises  to  entail  con- 
siderable work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  viz,  that  of  Moses  Whitmire, 
trustee,  v.  The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  which  the 
Court  of  Claims  held  on  Februaiy  20,  1911^  that  a  decree  should  be 
entered  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  to  give  to  those  freed- 
men  and  iree  colored  persons  whose  names  were  placed  upon  the 
Kerns-Clifton  roll  full  participation  in  the  distribution  of  the  property 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

This  involves  1,720  persons,  of  whom  approximately  695  attempted 
to  select  allotments  by  formally  appearing  at  this  office,  or  otherwise. 
An  appeal  is  now  being  prosecuted  in  sucn  case  and  by  reason  of  the 
rumor  that  many  of  these  persons,  since  their  denials  of  citizenship, 
have  disposed  of  their  alleged  rights  in  and  to  the  lands  formallv 
claimed  by  them,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  amount  of  work  which 
it  would  require  should  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims  be  affirmed. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  land,  of  course,  would  make  further  dJotment 
to  any  of  this  class  of  citizens  impossible,  and  their  respective  portions 
of  the  tribal  property  would  be  made  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  con- 
sequently would  not  entail  a  great  amount  of  labor. 

So  far  as  concerns  those  citizens  enrolled  as  of  September  1,  1902, 
the  work  of  allotment  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  matters  pending 
in  this  connection  being  such  that  but  a  short  time  would  be  required 
for  their  completion  when  circumstances  permit  of  their  consideration. 
Among  these  is  the  completion  of  the  tract  books  and  ledgers  and  of 
the  final  allotment  maps.  There  is  also  pending  the  final  disposition 
of  18  cases  involving  the  claims  of  former  appRcants  for  citizenship 
by  intermarriage  to  dispose  of  improvements  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  Alarch  2,  1907,  and  the  issuance  of  deeds  to 
60  allottees.  In  practically  every  instance  the  delay  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  allotment  affected  is  involved  in  contest,  for,  wUfe 
there  are  but  4  allotment  contests  now  pending,  in  numerous  cases, 
where  the  successful  party  was  a  minor  enroUed  imder  the  act  of 
AprU  26,  1906,  the  decision  is  conditional  upon  the  final  favorable 
determination  of  the  questions  involving  the  rights  of  these  citizens, 
and,  under  such  circum'fetances,  the  case  is  closed  and  the  appUcation 
of  the  losing  party  canceled  only  upon  his  request  and  the  filing  of  a 
stipulation  waiving  all  right  to  the  land  in  controversy.  It  wiU  also 
be  necessary  to  prepare  a  supplemental  roll  for  the  payment  of  tie 
money  due  to  equalize  the  allotments  of  the  citizens  involved  in  these 
cases. 

In  June  1910,  a  final  notice  was  given  citizens  who  had  more  than 
$50  due  on  their  allotments  that  all  selections  must  be  made  on  or 
before  July  31,  since  which  time  no  allotments  have  been  made  except 
to  persons  who  were  parties  to  contests  disposed  of  subsequent  to  that 
date. 

During  the  year  2,003.27  acres  of  land  have  been  allotted  to  38 
citizens;  30  allotment  and  22  homestead  deeds  have  been  prepared; 
660  deeds  to  allotments  and  homesteads  have  been  deUvered  to  the 
allottees,  approximately  120  of  these  having  heretofore  been  sent  out 
and  returned  to  the  office  unclaimed  and  again  mailed  to  allottees 
upon  their  request.    Some  progress  has  also  l^en  made  by  the  district 
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agents  in  the  delivery  of  deeds  to  the  Snake  element,  and  the  spirit  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  recalcitrant  Indians  to  the  acceptance 
of  their  deeds  seeems  to  be  slowly  dying  out.  Seventy-three  deeds 
to  the  1-acre  tracts  reserved  from  allotment  for  church  purposes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  have  been  prepared 
and  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities. 

During  the  year  recommendations  of  this  ofhce  have  received 
departmental  approval  and  appropriate  notations  on  the  rolls  have 
been  made  in  the  cases  of  9  enrolled  citizens  where  field  investigations 
developed  the  fact  that  they  had  diedprior  to  September  1^  1902,  in  the 
case  of  one  minor  who  died  prior  to  March  4,  1906,  and  m  8  cases  of 
duplicate  enrollment,  so  that  the  number  of  enrolled  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  allotments,  including  **New  boms,"  is 
41,698  as  against  41,716,  the  number  appearing  in  the  last  annual 
report. 

The  following  tables  show  the  status  of  enrollment  and  allotment 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation : 

Status  o/alhtmenU  in  Cherokee  Nation  June  SO,  1911, 

AoEes. 

Total  area  of  Cherokee  Nation. 4, 420, 067. 73 

Reserved  from  allotment  for  railroad  right  of  way,  town  sites,  etc. 
(approximate) 22, 880. 00 

Total  area  subject  to  allotment 4, 397, 187. 73 

Allotted  prior  to  July  1,  1910 \ 4,345,419.02 

Allotted  July  1.  1910,  to  June  30,  1911 2,003.27 

Unallotted  land  sold,  regulations  of  Oct.  12,  1910 10, 362. 39 

Unallotted  land  sold,  regulations  of  Feb.  20,  1911 25, 330.  64 

Unallotted  land  to  be  disposed  of 14,072.41 

4, 397, 187. 73 

Diitrihuiion  of  allotments  made  in  Cherokee  Nation  during  year  ended  June  SO^  1911, 

Citizens  by  blood,  act  of  July  1,  1902 385.35 

Freedmen,  act  of  July  1,  1902 185.  38 

Minor  Cherokees,  act  of  Apr.  26,  1906 1,353.96 

Minor  freedmen,  act  of  Apr.  26,  1906 78. 58 

Total 2,003.27 

Enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  numbers  of  each  class  for  whom  allot- 

ments  have  been  made. 


Total. 


AUotted. 


Not  al- 
lotted. 


Cherokees  bv  blood,  act  of  July  1, 1902. 

Registered  Delawares 

IntermaiTied  whites 

Freedmen,  act  of  July  1, 1902 

Minor  Cherokees,  act  of  Apr.  26, 1903..., 
Minor  freedmen,  act  of  Apr.  26, 1906  . . . 

Total 


31,315 

197 

286 

4.296 

4,980 

615 


31,017 

197 

283 

4.283 

8.921 

495 


298 


8 

.  .rv33 

-'  ^3.or« 

■      120 


41,698 


40,196 


1,502 


The  large  number  of  citizens  to  whom  no  allotment  was  made  is 
accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  land  suitable  for  allotment 
and  the  consequent  desire  of  these  citizens  to  take  in  lieu  thereof 
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twice  the  appraised  value  of  an  average  allotment,  or  $651.20,  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  remaining  unallotted  lands  were  offered  for  sale  under  r^ular 
tions  of  October  12,  1910,  and  February  20,  1911,  to  the  amount  of 
49,765  acres,  of  which  35,692  acres  were  sold,  leaving  a  balance  of 
14,07*3  acres  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

Complete  allotments  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  freedmen 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  except  to  seven  Chickasaw 
freedmen  and  one  Choctaw  by  blood,  who  can  not  be  located,  although 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts;  and 
seven  Choctaw  citizens  whose  allotments  can  not  be  adjusted  until 
the  determination  of  several  suits  that  have  been  instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  cancel  patents  covering  the  lands  involved. 

During  the  year  27  allotments  were  made  to  Choctaw  and  Chickar 
saw  citizens  and  freedmen  in  both  nations,  containing  3,197.25  acres. 
Allotment  certificates  and  patents  covering  all  of  tnese  allotments 
have  been  prepared  and  delivered  in  all  cases  where  the  contest  period 
has  expired. 

Status  of  allotments  and  unallotted  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  on  June 

SO,  1911, 

Acres. 

Total  area  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 11, 660, 952. 35 

Total  area  reserved  from  allotment  for  coal,  asphalt,  town  sites,  etc. . .        510, 275. 61 

Total  area  which  was  subject  to  allotment  on  Apr.  15,  1903, 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  land  offices  at  Atoka  and  Tisho- 
mingo   11, 150, 676.  74 

Total  area  allotted  to  June  30,  1911 8,085,313.67 

Total  area  purchased  by  freedmen  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 

Congress  approved  Apr.  26.  1906  (34  Stat.,  137) 21,134.95 

Total  area  unallotted  liid  sold  at  public  auction 528, 832. 17 

Total  area  allotted  and  land  sold 8, 635, 280.  69 

Total  area  temporarily  reserved  for  proposed  forest  reserve 1, 373, 324. 62 

Total  area  allotted,  reserved,  and  sold 10,008,605.31 

Total  area  xmallotted  and  unsold  on  Jime  30,  1911,  not  including  the 
forest  reserve  and  land  segregated  for  coal  and  asphalt 1, 142, 07L  43 

11, 150, 676.  74 

This  statement  shows  the  unallotted  and  unsold  land  to  exceed  the 
area  of  unallotted  land  sales  bv  a  small  amount^  which  is  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  tracts  of  land  were  withdrawn 
from  sale  by  reason  of  freedmen  having  made  appUcations  to  pur- 
chase same,  which  applications  were  rejected  on  account  of  tneir 
failure  to  pay  for  same  within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  1,826  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  patents 
have  been  prepared,  which  includes  1)412  patents  covering  lands 
purchased  by  treedmen,  323  covering  lands  allotted  to  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  citizens  and  freedmen,  and  94  covering  lands  reserved  for 
tribal  churches  and  schools  and  freedmen  churches. 

There  have  been  delivered  from  this  office  during  the  year  286 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  homestead  and  allotment  patents,  1,412 
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freedmen  purchase  patents,  and  65  patents  to  lands  reserved  for 
tribal  churches  and  schools.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  homestead  and  allotment  certificates  have  been  pre- 
pared, all  of  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  allottees  except  28, 
which  are  being  held  for  various  reasons. 

During  the  earlypart  of  the  year  1910  the  department  remanded 
to  this  office  75  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  cases  where 
testimony  had  been  secured  and  recommendation  had  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  notations  be  placed  on  the  rolls 
showing  that  such  persons  were  not  entitled  to  land  or  money  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  died  prior  to  September  25,  1902. 
The  department  instructed  this  office  to  make  an  effort  to  locate  all 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  persons  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
show  cause  why  the  notation  above  referred  to  should  not  be  made. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  send  out  field  parties  to  take  testimony  in 
order  that  it  might  be  definitely  determined  who  were  the  heirs. 
Practically  all  of  these  cases  have  been  investigated  in  conformity 
with  departmental  instructions,  and  the  records  returned  to  the 
department  for  final  action. 

During  the  month  of  May,  191 1 ,  a  field  party  was  sent  to  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  to  investigate  the  rights  of  17  Mississippi  Choctaws 
whose  rights  to  allotments  of  land  in  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country 
in  Oklahoma  had  not  as  yet  been  finally  determined,  there  being  a 
question  as  to  whether  they  had  comphed  with  the  law  relative  to 
removal  to  and  settlement  within  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country, 
and  had  resided  therein  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  entitle  them  to 
a  patent  to  their  aUotments.  Testimony  was  secured  in  each  of  these 
cases  and  they  will  be  disposed  of  at  an  early  date. 

There  were  offered  at  pubUc  auction  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  during  the  year,  under  regulations  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment, 1,670,714  acres  of  unallotted  land,  of  wnich  528,832  acres  were 
sold,  leaving  undisposed  of  1,141,882  acres.  This  does  not  include 
the  timber  lands  nor  those  segregated  for  coal  and  asphalt,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  1,840,525  acres. 

CREBK  NATION. 

Complete  allotments  of  160  acres,  or  as  near  that  number  of  acres 
as  may  be,  have  been  made  to  all  Creek  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  are  pending,  however,  eleven  tentative  applications  to  select 
land  allotted  to  persons  whose  names  have  been  stricken  from  the 
rolls,  to  whom  deeds  have  been  issued  and  delivered,  and  where 
suits  have  been  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  cancel 
such  deeds,  or  where  suits  nave  been  instituted  to  restore  to  the 
Creek  rolls  certain  persons  whose  names  were  stricken  therefrom  and 
to  whom  no  allotments  have  been  made. 

StatuB  of  allotments  and  unallotted  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  SO,  1911, 

Acres. 

Total  area  of  the  Creek  Nation 3, 079, 094. 61 

Total  area  reeerved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rig^t  of  way^  churches, 
Bchoolfl,  and  cemeteries 16, 018. 53 

Total  area  which  was  subject  to  allotment  Apr.  1,  1899,  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Creek  land  office 3,063,076.08 
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Acres* 

Total  area  land  sold  at  public  auction 62, 167. 51 

Total  area  allotted  to  June  30,  1911 3, 000, 482. 49 

Total  area  allotted  land  and  land  sold  to  June  30,  1911 3, 062, 650. 00 

Total  area  unallotted  land  June  30,  1911 426. 08 

3,063,076.08 

During  the  year  15  allotments,  embracing  1,015.07  acres,  were 
made  to  Creek  citizens  and  freedmen,  and  allotment  certificates  and 
deeds  covering  same  have  been  prepared  and  deUvered  where  the 
contest  period  has  expired.  There  were  sold  at  pubUc  auction  1,350 
tracts  or  imallotted  land,  containii^  62,167.51  acres,  making  the 
total  area  of  the  allotted  lands  and  lands  sold  in  the  Creek  Nation 
amoimt  to  3,062,650  acres,  leaving  a  balance  of  426.08  acres  of 
unallotted  and  unsold  land.  If,  however,  the  suits  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  courts  to  cancel  deeds  isgued  to  Creek  citizens  and 
freedmen  whose  enrollments  have  been  canceled,  and  the  suits  pending 
to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  restore  certain  persons  to 
the  roll,  who  have  tentative  selections,  are  decided  in  favor  of  the 
contentions  of  the  Govemrnent,  the  area  of  the  unsold  and  unallotted 
land  in  this  nation  will  be  increased.  All  of  the  tracts  of  land  which 
were  sold  have  been  platted,  and  the  certificates  of  purchase  and 
deeds  issued  to  the  purchasers  have  been  carefully  checked  with  the 
allotment  records. 

The  allotment  deeds  have  heretofore  been  deUvered  through  the 
office  of  the  principal  chief.  However,  by  reason  of  the  organization 
of  the  district  agency  service  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  allottees 
within  their  respective  districts,  together  with  the  fact  that  about 
3,000  deeds  remained  undeHvered.  the  dei)artment  ordered  th^  deeds 
turned  over  to  this  office  for  delivery,  since  wliich  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  tribal  executive  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  about  1,300  patents  have  been  deUvered,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  locate  the  persons  entitled  to  the  remainder. 

There  have  been  prepared  during  the  year  38  aUotment  certificates 
and  94  deeds  covering  lands  allotted  to  citizens  and  freedmen.  AU 
of  the  certificates  ana  deeds  covering  these  lands  have  been  mailed 
excepting  24  deeds,  which  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval. 

The  allotment  work  in  this  division  is  practically  completed.  The 
unfinished  work  consists  mainly  in  the  oisposition  of  the  balance  of 
the  unallotted  lands  and  the  equalization  of  allotments. 

There  are  18,716  Creek  allottees,  each  of  whom  have  due  them  in 
aUotment  approximately  $370,  if  Creek  aUotments  are  equaUzed 
upon  a  basis  of  $1,040  each,  amounting  to  $6,918,291,  but,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  tribal  funds,  can  not  be  made. 

The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  status  of  Creek  aUotments  if 
equalized  upon  a  basis  of  the  standard  value  of  an  aUotment,  which 
is  $1,040,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  made  with  the  Creek  Nation 
approved  March  1,  1901,  and  ratified  by  the  Creeks  May  25,  1901 
(31Stat.  L.,  861). 

Total  approximate  value  of  allotments  of  18,716  Creek  citizens  and  freed- 
men, if  equalized  upon  a  basis  of  $1,040  each ^.  $19,464,640 

Total  approximate  appraised  value  of  allotments  of  18,716  Creek  citizens 
and  medmen  as  made  by  the  Government  for  allotment  purposes 12, 561, 349 

Total  approximate  amount  necessary  to  equalize  the  allotments  of  18,716 
citizens  and  freedmen  upon  a  basis  of  $1,040  each 6, 913, 291 
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SEMINOLE  NATION. 

The  work  incident  to  allotments  and  the  disposition  of  the  un- 
allotted land  in  the  Seminole  Nation  has  practically  been  completed 
durii^  the  year.  All  of  the  unallotted  land  has  been  sold  except 
certain  land  allotted  to  several  persons  whom  it  has  been  found  have 
duphcate  allotments,  one  in  the  Seminole  Nation  and  one  each  in  the 
Wichita  and  Kiowa  Reservations,  which  persons  have  relinquished 
their  Seminole  allotments  and  elected  to  take  their  allotments  in  the 
Wichita  or  Kiowa  Reservation.  This  ofhce  also  has  information  that 
there  may  be  several  other  duplicate  allotments  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  should  these  allotments  be  canceled  there  will  be  some  addi- 
tional land  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  as  unallotted  land. 

During  the  year  all  deeds  covering  the  one-half  acre  of  land  reserved 
for  and  now  occupied  by  tribal  cnurches  have  been  prepared  and 
deUvered  except  in  four  cases,  which  are  still  pending,  awaiting  addi- 
tional information  in  regard  thereto.  All  of  the  abandoned  reserva- 
tions for  tribal  churches  and  United  States  schools  have  either  been 
sold  to  State  district  schools  at  the  appraised  value  made  thereon  for 
such  purpose  or  allotted  to  citizens  and  freedmen  to  whom  were 
allotted  the  subdivisions  of  land  in  which  the  reservations  were 
located,  or  were  included  in  the  hsts  offered  for  sale  at  pubUc  auction 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  therefor. 

Eleven  allotments  were  made  to  citizens  and  freedmen  of  land 
which  was  reserved  for  tribal  churches  and  United  States  schools, 
and  abandoned. 

All  tracts  of  land  in  the  Seminole  Nation  which  were  sold  have  been 
platted  upon  the  allotment  plats,  and  the  certificates  of  purchase, 
which  were  issued  to  the  purchasers,  have  been  checked  with  the 
allotment  records. 

Status  of  allotments  and  unallotted  lands  in  the  Seminole  Nation  on  June  SO,  1911. 

Acres. 

Total  area  of  Seminole  Nation 366, 851. 67 

Total  area  reserved  from  allotment  for  town  sites,  watersheds,  railroad  rights 
of  way,  churches,  schools,  and  cemeteries 2, 688. 00 

Total  area  which  was  subject  to  allotment  and  sale 363, 263. 67 

Total  area  of  allotted  land 359, 719. 93 

Total  area  of  unallotted  land  and  abandoned  reservations  sold  at  public 
auction 3, 543.  74 

Total  area  of  land  allotted  and  sold 363, 263.  67 

The  5,887  deeds  covering  Seminole  allotments,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  forwarded  to  the  department,  have  not  been  returned. 
The  remaining  work  incident  to  allotments  in  this  nation  consists  in 
the  deUvery  of  these  deeds  to  the  allottees,  when  returned  by  the 
department  and  recorded,  and  the  deUvery  of  approximately  500 
allotment  certificates  which  have  been  retumea  to  the  office 
unclaimed. 

STTHMABT. 

While  the  allotment  work  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and 
Seminole  Nations  is  practically  completed,  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  detail  work  in  connection  therewith;  such  as  the 
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delivery  of  returned  evidences  of  title  to  allotments,  consisting  of 
about  1,700  Creek  patents  now  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Creek  Nation  and  2,500  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  patents  which 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  district  agents,  many  of  which  have  been 
refused  by  allottees  or  returned  imclaimed,  and  all  of  the  Seminole 
deeds,  wmch  are  still  with  the  department. 

When  authorized  by  law  and  when  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
disposition  of  the  segr^ated  coal  and  asi)halt  land,  there  will  be  a 
large  amoimt  of  work  in  connection  therewith  in  making  preparation 
therefor,  such  as  making  lists  and  descriptions  of  the  lanas,  grouping 
same  into  tracts  and  computing  the  valuations  thereof.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  plat  several  railroad  right  of  ways  which  traverse 
the  segregated  area  and  make  computations  of  the  area  taken  for 
such  purposes* 

BQTJAIJZATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  work  of  equalizing  allotments  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  Nations  is  bemg  carried  on  under  a  handicap,  from  the 
fact  that  the  amounts  due  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  are  so 
insignificant  that  the  allottees  will  not  make  application  for  payment. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  cases  of  minors  where,  before  payments 
can  be  made,  a  copy  of  guardianship  papers  where  a  guardian  has 
been  appointed,  or  a  certificate  of  natural  guardian  where  there  is  no 
legal  guardian,  must  be  filed  before  payment  can  be  made;  also  in 
the  cases  of  deceased  allottees  where  letters  of  administration  or 
proof  of  heirship  are  necessary. 

Every  effort  possible  is  being  made  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  necessary  papers,  but  where  the  amount  is  but  one  or  two  dollars 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  a  few  cents,  the  persons  interested  do  not 
feel  it  worth  their  while  to  put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience  in  the 
matter.  However,  in  the  event  of  a  per  capita  payment  it  is  believed 
that  a  roll  of  unpaid  shares  can  be  taken  to  the  field  and  disbursed 
at  the  same  time,  thus  completing  such  part  of  the  work. 

On  the  rolls  prepared  appear  the  names  of  35,822  Cherokeee, 
including  those  persons  having  due  them  more  tiian  $50  on  ^eir 
allotments,  to  wnom  are  due  $500,650.80.  Of  this  sum  $91,819.16 
was  paid  to  16,006  citizens  prior  to  July  1,  1910.  During  the  past 
year  $86,293  has  been  paid  to  9,080  citizens,  making  a  total  of 
$178,112.16  paid  to  25,086  allottees. 

During  the  past  year  the  pay  roll  containing  the  names  of  Cherokees 
having  due  them  more  than  $50  on  their  allotments,  to  be  disbursed 
under  the  act  of  April  26, 1906,  was  approved.  At  the  same  time  the 
department  directed  that  payments  of  all  sums  in  excess  of  $50  to 
restricted  Indians  should  be  made  through  the  United  States  Indian 
superintendent.  Accordingly,  a  new  roU  of  such  names,  numbering 
464,  to  whom  there  was  due  $222,961.82,  was  prepared  and  submittea 
to  the  superintendent. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  the  origmal  roll  contained 
the  names  of  36,849  citizens,  having  due  them  $317,997,  of  which 
$120,094.34  had  been  disbursed  to  1 1 .875  citizens  prior  to  July  1, 1910. 
During  the  past  year  a  supplemental  roll  was  prepared  and  approved 
containing  tne  names  of  421  citizens,  to  whom  there  was  due  $4,644.10. 
During  the  year  there  was  paid  out  the  sum  of  $143,390.86  to  16,571 
citizens,  making  a  total  of  $263,485.20  paid  to  28,446  allottees. 
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There  remainB  16  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  95  Cherokees  who 
have  not  been  listed  for  pajonent  because  of  some  question  involving 
their  allotments,  and  it  will  be  necessarv  that  supplemental  rolls 
containing  their  names  be  submitted  at  a  later  date. 

The  matter  of  equalization  of  Creek  allotments  remains  unsettled, 
no  action  with  reference  thereto  having  been  taken  since  the  refusal 
of  the  Creek  council  to  ratify  the  act  of  March  3,  1909,  providing  for 
this  equalization  upon  the  basis  of  $800  instead  of  $1,040. 

XJNAIiliOTTED    LAND    AND    TIMBER. 

The  land  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  subject  to  disposition  after 
the  completion  of  allotments  may  be  divided  into  lour  separate, 
classes,  as  follows: 

Area  of  unallotted  land. 

1.  Land  reserved  from  allotment  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 

under  the  provisions  of  section  58  of  the  act  of  July  1 ,  1902  (32  Stat . ,  641),        Acres, 
on  account  of  their  coal  and  asphalt  deposits 433, 950 

2.  Timberland  withdrawn  from  allotment  m  the  Choctaw  Nation  under 

departmental  instructions  of  Dec.  3  and  8, 1906,  and  Jan.  12, 1907 1, 373, 324 

3.  Timberland  withdrawn  from  allotment  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  under 

the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  A}>r.  26,  1906  (34 

Stat. ,  137),  on  account  of  the  large  quan tity  of  valuable  timber  thereon .        10, 801 

4.  Land  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  suDJect  to  allotment  but  not  allotted, 

being  other  siurplus  lands  remaining  after  completion  of  allotment 1, 788, 000 

The  coal  and  asphalt  lands  were  withdrawn  from  sale  by  section  13 
of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  and  no  provision  for  their  disposition  has 
yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  second  class  of  these  lands  is  a  body  of  land  in  the  eastern  part 
of -the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
and  its  principal  value  lies  in  the  pine  timber  which  it  contains.  The 
entire  area  included  within  the  boundaries  of  this  tract  is  approxi- 
matelv  2,304,000  acres,  of  which  930,676  acres  are  allotted  or  reserved 
for  other  purposes,  leaving  in  this  tract  1,373,324  acres. 

The  pine  tunber  qn  this  land  was  estimated  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  1901,  but  it  was 
believed  that  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that  estimate 
a  very  considerable  growth  would  have  occurred.  Furthermore,  it 
seemed  probable  that  these  lands  would  be  found  to  contain  hardwood 
of  value.  Accordingly,  a  new  estimate  was  directed  by  the  depart- 
ment^ and  in  December,  1910,  a  number  of  experienced  timber 
examiners  were  placed  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new 
estimate  of  the  pme,  and  also  estimating  the  hardwood.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  classification  of  the  land  was  made.  This  work  was 
completed  June  30,  1911,  and  the  reports  having  been  compiled,  it  is 
found  this  estimate,  as  shown  below,  is  nearly  twice  the  estimate  as 
made  in  1901 : 

EstiTnates  of  timber  or  reserved  lands  in  Choctaw  Nation,  made  in  1901  and  1911, 

Total  area  withdrawn  from  allotment acres..  1,373,324. 62 

Total  area  included  in  new  estimate do ...  1,278,412.09 

Total  area  not  estimated do...        94,911.93 

Hardwood Mfeet..      141,239.00 
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Pine  timber,  estimate  of  1911 M  feet. .  1, 043, 898. 00 

Pine  timber,  estimate  of  1901 do 562, 257. 00 

Excess  of  new  over  old  estimate do 481,641.00 

On  the  remainder  of  the  land  so  reserved,  aggr^ating  94,911.93 
acres,  the  timber  was  found  upon  examination  not  to  be  sufficiently- 
heavy  to  justify  the  expense  oi  a  new  estimate. 

The  matter  of  offering  these  lands  and  timber  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  department. 

The  lands  and  timber  referred  to  in  class  three,  being  16  sections 
reserved  from  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  act 
of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137^,  have  been  offered  for  sale  on 
.  several  occasions  heretofore,  no  bids  equalling  the  appraised  value 
having  been  received.  These  lands  and  timber  are  now  being  adver- 
tised to  be  offered  again  at  public  sale  on  October  31,  1911,  under 
regulations  approved  June  29,  1911. 

^  The  amount  of  land  and  timber  to  be  offered  under  these  regula- 
tions is  as  follows: 

Area  of  land acres. .      10, 801.  90 

Amoimt  of  pine M  feet. .      43, 505. 50 

Appraised  value  of  land  and  hardwood $29, 034. 37 

Appraised  value  in  pine 217, 527. 50 

Total  appraised  value  of  land  and  timber $246,561.87 

The  lands  referred  to  under  the  fourth  class,  those  subject  to  allot- 
ment but  not  allotted,  were,  in  part,  sold  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
freedmen  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  26, 
1906,  while  the  remamder  is  being  offered  the  public  at  a  series  of 
auction  sales.    These  matters  are  discussed  below  in  detail. 

LANDS  PUBCHASED  BY  FBEEDMEN  UNDEB  THE  PBO VISIONS  OF 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGBESS  APPBOVED  APBIL  26,  1906  (34  STAT.  L., 
137). 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1910,  Clioctaw  and 
Chickasaw  freedmen  were  given  the  preference  right,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior  might  prescribe, 
to  purchase  at  the  appraised  value  enough  land  to  equal  with  that 
already  allotted  to  them  40  acres  in  area.  -^ 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  781-805)', 
provides  as  follows:  "All  rights  to  acquire  land  for  allotment  by 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  shall  cease  December  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten." 

On  July  22,  1910,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  purchase  of 
enough  land  by  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  to  equal  with  tliat 
already  allotted  to  them  40  acres  in  area  were  approved  by  the 
department,  and  each  of  the  beneficiaries  was  advised  by  mail  of  his 
rignts  thereunder. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  of  Freedmen  who 
were  entitled  to  purchase  land  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of 
Congress,  the  total  niunber  of  applications  received,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  applications: 
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Number  whose  aUotments  were  found  to  be  lees  than  40  acres 3, 157 

Number  of  applications  received 1, 892 

Number  of  applicants  who  made  payments 1, 460 

Number  of  applications  rejected 480 

Number  of  applications  allowed 1, 412 

Number  of  acres  of  land  purchased 21, 134. 96 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  480  applications  were 
rejected.  Of  the  total  number  of  applications  thus  rejected,  430 
were  not  allowed  for  the  reason  that  tne  applicants  failed  to  make 

J  payment  for  the  land.  The  remaining  50  applications,  which  were 
ound  to  have  been  made  for  deceased  freeomen.  were  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  held  that  said  arCt  of 
Congress  giving  freedmen  the  preference  right  to  purchase  additional 
land  was  not  applicable  to  the  estates  of  deceased  freedmen.  Pat- 
ents covering  all  the  land  purchased  by  the  1,412  freedmen  whose 
applications  were  allowed  nave  been  issued  and  delivered  to  such 
freedmen. 

AUCTION    SAIiES    OF   XJNAIXOTTED    JjAKDS. 

Section  14  of  the  act  approved  Juljr  l,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  and 
section  16  of  the  act  approved  Anril  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137), 
having  provided  for  the  sale  of  tne  unallotted  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  work  of  allotting  the  lands  of  the  various 
nations  to  the  individual  members  thereof  being  practically  com- 
pleted, preparations  for  such  sale  began  early  in  the  summer  of  1910, 
and,  on  October  12,  1910,  the  regulations  were  promulgated. 

The  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Seminole,  Creek,  and 
Cherokee  Nations  extended  from  November  21,  to  December  23. 
1910,  and  the  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Choctaw  ana 
Chickasaw  Nations  extended  from  December  1,  1910,  to  February 
28,  1911.  At  these  sales  there  were  offered  in  the  Seminole  Nation 
3,454  acres  with  a  minimum  price  of  $24,520,  twice  the  appraisement 
fixed  on  the  land  for  allotment  purposes  as  provided  by  the  regula- 
tions. Of  the  land  thus  offered  3,086  acres  were  sold  for  $35,066,  or 
$11.36  per  acre,  an  average  of  $5.47  increase  per  acre  over  the 
minimum  price.  In  the  Creek  Nation  63,607  acres  with  a  minimum 
price  of  $263,595  were  offered,  of  which  46,709  acres  were  sold  for 
$297,924,  or  $6.38  per  acre,  an  average  of  $2.45  increase  per  acre 
over  the  minimum  valuation.  In  the  Cherokee  Nation  50,196  acres 
were  offered  with  a  minimum  price  of  $248,613,  of  which  10,362 
acres  were  sold  for  $67,084,  or  $6.47  per  acre,  an  average  increase 
per  acre  of  94  cents  above  the  minimum  price.  In  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  1,670,714  acres  were  offered  with  a  minimum 
price  of  $10,095,621 ,  of  which  528,832  acres  were  sold  for  $3,632,585.68, 
or  $6.87  per  acre,  an  average  increase  of  83  cents  per  acre  over  the 
minimum  price. 

The  amount  of  remaining  unsold  land  in  the  Seminole,  Creek,  and 
Cherokee  Nations  being  small,  it  was  believed  advisable  that  this 
land  should  be  again  offered  for  sale  at  the  earUest  possible  date,  and 
on  February  20,  1911,  regulations  were  approved  Dy  the  Secretary 
providing  for  the  reoffering  of  same.  At  tnis  sale,  which  began  May 
15,  1911,  and  ended  May  25,  1911,  there  were  disposed  of  41,245 
acres  for  $180,126,  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  oeing  $101,866. 
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The  average  appraisement  of  the  land  per  acre  was  $2.46,  while  the 
average  pnce  received  was  $4.36.  The  bidding  at  the  second  sale 
was  generally  much  more  spirited  than  at  the  rast,  and  considering 
the  tact  that  the  land  sold  at  the  second  sale  was  that  which  was 
rejected  at  the  first  sale  the  price  received  appears  to  have  been 
equally  as  good  as  in  the  firat  instance,  when  tne  land  was  offered 
at  a  higher  valuation. 

The  preparation  for  these  sales  involved  a  lai^e  amount  of  work, 
which  was  begun  as  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  the  lands  should 
be  sold.  These  lands,  being  the  area  that  remained  after  the  allot- 
ments had  been  selected  by  the  citizens  of  the  various  tribes,  were 
scattered  over  the  entire  area  of  the  Five  Tribes,  in  many  tracts  of 
irregular  shape,  and  varjring  in  size  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to 
several  thousand  acres.  As  the  reflations  provided  that  not  more 
than  160  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  640  acres  of  other  land  in 
any  nation  should  be  sold  to  any  person,  it  was  decided  that  the  land 
should  be  offered  in  tracts  of  not  exceeding  160  acres  or  a  quarter 
of  a  section  in  extent  regardless  of  quality.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  prepare  new  plats  of  all  the  unallotted  lands  and  to 
divide  these  lands  into  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  sale. 

Advertisements  were  carried  for  from  30  to  60  days  in  advance  of 
the  sales  in  various  newspapers  and  farm  journals  published  in  Okla- 
homa and  other  States.  In  addition  circulars  advertising  the  sale 
were  sent  to  approximately  6,000  persons,  whose  names  were  secured 
from  the  combmed  mailing  list  of  this  office  and  that  of  the  United 
States  Indian  superintendent  for  the  Union  Agency;  also  supplies  of 
advertising  material  were  sent  to  the  Indian  warehouses  at  Now  York, 
Chicago,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis,  and  by  reason  of  the  interest  in  the 
middld  western  States  an  employee  was  detailed  for  duty  at  the  one 
located  at  Chicago. 

All  sales  were  oy  public  auction,  the  services  of  a  professional  auc- 
tioneer having  been  engaged  for  this  work,  the  other  members  of  the 
partv  being  regular  employees  of  the  office,  including  a  bonded 
employee  to  receive  payments  and  issue  receipts.  Each  nation  had 
a  representative  at  the  sales  who  was  familiar  with  lands,  so  that 
objection  could  be  made  if  deemed  proper  to  the  sale  of  any  tract. 
The  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  keeping  account  of  the  sales  as 
they  progressed,  and  in  spite  of  the  large  crowds  which  attended 
most  of  the  sales  and  the  great  number  of  tracts  sold  at  many  points, 
in  not  more  than  three  or  four  cases  was  there  any  protest  against 
the  acceptance  of  any  bid.  Each  day,  at  the  conchision  of  the  sale, 
duplicates  of  the  receipts  issued  the  successful  bidders  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  office.  From  these  receipts,  after  being  carefuUy 
checked,  the  schedule  of  sales  was  prepared  for  departmentfd  approval, 
such  schedule  showing  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the 
area,  appraisement,  and  purchase  price  of  each  tract  sold.  Upon  the 
approval  of  this  schedule  certificates  of  purchase  were  prepared  and 
issued  for  each  sale  so  approved,  as  provided  by  the  regulations. 

There  have  been  issued  9,830  certificates  for  land  sold  under  the 
reflations  of  October  12,  1910,  and  1,567  for  sales  under  the  regu- 
lations of  February  20,  1911. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  issuance  of  certificates 
forms  of  patents  were  prepared  and  approved  by  the  department, 
executed,  recor  ded,  and  delivered  to  those  making  payment  in  full. 
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This  work  was  soon  brought  ud  to  date,  and  each  week  patents  are 
prepared  for  the  tracts  on  whicn  payments  are  completea,  the  delay 
in  placing  such  patents  in  the  hanc^  of  the  purchasers  having  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Each  patent  is  made  to  indude 
so  far  as  possible  all  the  land  purchased  bv  the  patentee  in  one 
coimty,  so  that  the  number  of  tracts  that  nave  been  patented  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of  patents  issued. 

Up  to  Jime  30,  1911,  such  patents  were  issued  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Patents  to  purchasers  of  unallotted  land  under  regulations  of  Oct.  If,  1910. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 694 

Cherokee  N  ation 207 

Craek  Nation 137 

Seminole  Nation 2 

The  issuance  of  patents  to  land  sold  under  r^ulations  of  February 
20,  1911,  was  b^un  immediately  after  July  1,  1911. 

Subsequent  to  the  sales,  many  complaints  were  received  from  pur- 
chasers of  tracts  abutting  on  tne  rivers  that  a  part  of  the  original 
area  of  the  tracts  sold  hM.  been  washed  away  by  action  of  the  river 
during  the  time  of  flood  prior  to  purchase.  Accordingly  it  became 
necessary  to  make  surveys  in  12  cases  of  this  nature,  in  the  majority 
of  which  a  large  part  of  the  original  area  of  the  tract  was  found  to 
have  been  destroyed.  In  such  cases  a  new  appraisement  of  the 
remaining  land  was  made  and  authority  granted  by  the  department 
to  convey  to  the  purchasers  the  entire  original  area  of  the  tract  at  an 
appraised  value  of  the  part  remaining. 

The  disposal  of  these  lands  also  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in 
numerous  instances  allottees  and  others  had  through  mistake  erected 
valuable  improvements  on  imallotted  lands;  this  circumstance  was 
reported  to  the  department,  authority  was  granted  to  investigate 
such  cases,  and  in  those  of  merit  the  owner  of  the  improvements 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  sufficient  land  to  protect  his 
improvements  at  an  appraised  value,  but  in  no  case  less  than  twice 
the  appraised  value  for  allotment  purposes.  Six  such  cases  have 
been  mvestigated  and  foimd  to  be  meritorious,  in  three  of  which  the 
appraisement  has  been  paid  and  the  land  conveyed  to  the  owner  of 
the  improvements. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  show  in  detail  the  result  of 
these  sales  and  the  amount  of  land  remaining  to  be  sold.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  area  noted  in  the  first  table  as  remaining  in  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations  and  the  area  noted  as  offered 
for  sale  as  indicated  by  the  second  table  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  subsequent  to  the  tabulation  of  the  first  sales  several  sales  have 
been  canceled  and  in  other  counties  there  were  withdrawals  for 
allotment  purposes. 
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On  June  23,  1911,  the  xl^artment  approved  r^ulations  for  the 
sale  of  the  remaming  unallotted  lands  of  tne  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  aggregating  1,141,882.32  acres. 

This  sale  is  scheduled  to  b^in  on  November  2,  1911,  and  will 
extend  until  January  18,  1912. 

Reparations  for  this  sale  have  been  underway  for  several  months, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  new  lists  and  maps  of  these  lands,  ana 
it  was  desired  that  this  work  be  done  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
These  lists  oud  maps  were  ready  for  distribution  on  August  1,  so  that 
ample  time  is  allowed  for  prospective  piu'chasers  to  examine  the  land 
offered  for  sale. 

TRIBAIi   REVENUES. 

Section  11  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat., 
137)^  provided  that  all  revenues  accrmng  to  the  Choctaw.  Chickasaw, 
Semmole,  Cherokee,  and  Creek  Tribes  iSter  the  approval  of  such  act 
diould  be  collected  bv  an  officer  designated  by  tne  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  all  lawful  claims  against  said  tribes  contracted  after 
July  1,  1902.  or  for  which  warrants  have  been  regularly  issued  should 
be  presentea  to  and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  mak- 
ing necessary  investigation  as  to  their  validity  imder  rules  and  r^u- 
lations  to  be  prescribe  by  him,  such  payment  to  be  made  from  tribal 
funds. 

This  office  has  jurisdiction  of  matters  pertaining  to  tribal  land  and 
property  and  supervises  the  collection  of  revenue  therefrom.  As 
soon  as  land  is  allotted  or  otherwise  disposed  of  jurisdiction  of  matters 
pertaining  thereto  pass  to  the  United  States  Indian  superintendent  at 
Union  Agency  if  the  land  is  restricted,  and  if  unrestricted  the  depart- 
ment has  no  further  jurisdiction. 

During  the  year  the  unallotted  lands  were  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction  after  due  advertisement  and  a  large  portion  of  the  same  dis- 
posed of.  This  left  the  area  of  unallotted  land  to  be  leased  for  grazing 
piurposes  much  smaller  than  heretofore  and  less  revenue  was  aerived 
therefrom.  The  amount  collected  for  the  use  of  the  surface  of  segre- 
gated coal  and  asphalt  lands,  however,  was  more  than  during  the 
Srevious  year,  so  tnat  the  total  amount  collected  has  been  more  than 
uring  any  previous  year.  The  amount  collected  from  this  source 
during  the  nscal  year  just  ended  was  $111,325.32,  as  compared  with 
$100,790.69  for  the  focal  year  1910. 

One  grazing-fee  collector  was  employed  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
and  one  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Three  assistants  were  also  employed 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  where  the  principal  work  was  collecting  rental 
for  the  siurf ace  of  segregated  coal  lands.  The  remittances  after  being 
carefully  checked  in  this  office  are  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Indian  superintendent  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes. 
Remittances  were  received  from  this  source  from  4,150  persons,  as 
follows: 

From  unallotted  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations $32, 670.  97 

From  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nations 78,360.99 

From  unallotted  land  in  Creek  Nation 228.26 

From  luiallotted  land  in  Cherokee  Nation 4. 50 

From  unallotted  land  in  Semincde  Nation 60. 60 


Total 111,326.32 
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The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  30,  1908,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Literior  should  take  possession  of  all  tribal  buildings, 
together  with  the  furniture  therein,  and  the  land  appertaining  thereto 
and  appraise  and  sell  the  same  when  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so 
and  to  lease  the  same  imtil  disposed  of.  Under  this  provision  the 
department  took  direct  charge  of  all  tribal  buildings  which  were  not 
being  utiUzed  for  the  purpose  for  which  they,  were  constructed,  and 
school  properties,  and  other  tribal  buildings  which  were  abandoned 
and  no  longer  needed  for  tribal  purposes  are  either  appraised  and 
offered  for  sale  or  leased.  Under  this  provision  of  law  the  following 
sales  and  leases  were  made  during  the  nscal  year  1911 : 

Sales  of  tribal  huildingSy  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 

Coweta  Boarding  School,  Creek  Nation,  to  Wagoner  County $3,000.00 

One  office  desk  belon^g  to  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  H.  P.  Warfield 7. 00 

Iron  safe,  etc.,  belonging  to  Choctaw  Nation,  to  Geo.  W.  Scott 50. 00 

Three  office  chairs  belonging  to  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  Tishomingo  Abstract 

Co 4.50 

One  office  desk  and  chair  belonging  to  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  W.  T.  Ward .  15. 00 

One  office  desk  belonging  to  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  Davenport  &  Sons 22. 50 

School  building  and  lot  2,  block  1,  town  of  Bennett,  Cherokee  Nation  ....  40. 00 

Leases  of  tribal  buildings^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

National  Jail  building  at  Tahleauah,  Cherokee  Nation,  per  month 20.  CO 

Creek  capitol  building  at  Okmulgee,  per  month 100.  CO 

Pecan  Creek  Boarding  School,  Creek  Nation,  per  month 25. 00 

The  following  land  was  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137): 

20  acres  to  town  of  Mill  Creek,  Chickasaw  Nation,  for  park  purposes $600 

18.77  acres  adjoining  Mill  Creek,  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  Messrs.  Owens  & 
Slover 1,800 

The  following  land  was  disposed  of  as  provided  by  law  under  con- 
demnation proceedings : 

63  acres  of  s^regated  coal  land  in  Choctaw  Nation,  to  city  of  Coalgate $475. 00 

1.97  acres  to  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co 49. 25 

9.25  acres  segregated  coal  land,  Choctaw  Nation,  near  Gowen 185. 00 

5.69  acres  s^egated  coal  land  near  Howe,  Choctaw  Nation,  to  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co 85.36 

During  the  year  53  appKcations  were  received  from  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  acquire  school  sites  on  tribal  land 
not  exceeding  two  acres  each,  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  May  29. 
1908.  AU  of  the  land  applied  for  had  been  appraised  at  the  end  oi 
the  jear  and  the  districts  notified  to  make  payment.  The  amount 
received  for  school  sites  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Choctaw  Nation $1, 037.  50 

Chickasaw  Nation 702.50 

Cherokee  Nation 806.00 

Creek  Nation 75.00 

Seminole  Nation 25.  00 

2, 646. 00 

During  the  year  one  contract  was  made  with  Henry  Cooper  to  secure 
sand  from  segregated  coal  land  near  Stigler,  Okla.,  for  10  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  wmch  contract  was  approved  by  the  department 
October  15, 1910. 
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Right  of  way  was  granted  the  Pioneer  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
as  provided  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  1058), 
crossing  unallotted  land  from  Purcell  northerly  to  the  Canadian  River. 
The  damages  due  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  were  assessed 
at  $33.40,  which  amount  was  paid. 

All  warrants  drawn  bjr  the  tribal  authorities  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  for  salaries  of  officials  and  other  expenses  of  their  governments 
are  submitted  to  this  office  direct  for  examination  and  approval  and 
are  not  circulated.  After  approval  they  are  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  Indian  superintendent  at  Union  Agency  for  payment. 

During  the  year  the  following  warrants  were  submitted  to  this  office 
and  disposed  of  as  indicated: 

Warrants  issued  during  jiscat.  year  ended  June  30  y  1911. 


NaUoDs. 

Total 

warrants 

issaed. 

$12,367.00 

40,648.51 

17,078.67 

11,899.11 

1,750.00 

Approved. 

Disap- 

Pending. 

^iP^fMftW ...._-.,--,-, 

$10,157.40 

38,273.56 

12,370.52 

11,899.11 

1,750.00 

$1,875.00 

1334.60 

Qioctaw 

2,374.96 

Creek 

4,708.15 

Qierokee 

Smiinolf^. ,,,.,,.,.-.,,-,  ^ ..  - , , , ,  _ , . 

During  the  vear  the  refusal  of  the  railroad  companies  operating  in 
that  part  of  Oklahoma  that  was  formerly  Indian  Territory  to  pay  the 
annual  tax  due  the  Indian  tribes  of  $15  per  mile — as  provided  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1902  (32  Stat.,  43),  and  other 
acts  under  which  nghts  of  way  were  secured — ^f or  the  fiscal  vear  com- 
mencing July  1,  1907,  and  also  some  of  the  roads  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1906,  was  considered  and  the  matter  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  recommendation  that  proper  suits 
be  instituted.    The  matter  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 

During  the  year  investigation  has  been  made  as  to  illegal  timber 
cutting  from  unallotted  land.  These  depredations  have  been  prin- 
cipally in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Where  it  is  found  that  timber  has 
been  cut  from  unallotted  land  it  is  seized,  if  still  on  the  ground,  and 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction.  Where  timber  can  not  be  seized, 
the  parties  responsible  therefor  are  called  upon  to  make  settlement 
for  the  value  of  the  same  and,  if  the  facts  warrant  it,  the  matter  is 
presented  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  prosecution.  The  amount 
collected  during  the  year  for  timber  cut  from  unallotted  land  was 
$5,999.09. 

COAL  AND  ASPHALT  TBIBAL  LEASES. 

A  list  of  the  tribal  coal  and  asphalt  leases  in  effect  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  under  the  provision  of  section  29  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  is  given  below.  The  supple- 
mental agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  ratified 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.,  641),  prohibited 
the  making  of  any  adoitional  leases  on  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
lands  after  the  acceptance  of  such  act  by  the  tribes,  which  was  on 
September  25,  1902.  These  leases  run  for  a  period  of  30  years  from 
date. 
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Mineral  leases,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 

COAL. 


Number. 

Actbb. 

900 

960 

960 

610 

960 

3,840 

960 

19 

17,760 

960 

960 

1,000 

4,800 

960 

960 

320 

1,960 

960 

960 

960 

2 

2,050 

2 

2,040 

2 

1,920 

3 

2,880 

2 

1,920 

2 

480 

960 

480 

1,400 

1,920 

5,760 

960 

1,920 

960 

fi,640 

6,680 

960 

960 

960 

280 

960 

3,800 

960 

960 

1,920 

960 

960 

6,580 

720 

110 

100,780 

Date  of  lease. 


BadM  &  Denman  Coal  Co 

BoleB-Damaa  Coal  Co 

•      Do 

BvBww  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Cameron  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co 

Oentral  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Chambers  Coal  &  Mininc  Co 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  uolf  Railroad  Co 

OoahnteCo 

Degnan  &  McConnell 

Degnan  &  McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Denison  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co.  (by  transfer) 

Evtem  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co 

Do 

Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Do 

Hailey-OlaCoalCo 

Do 

ttgCo 

t 

Do ■;!!;!!!!!;"!!;!!!!!!!; 

St.  Locds-Oalveston  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Standard  Coal  Co 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 

Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Do 

Total  number  of  coal  leases  in  effect  June  30,  1911  . 


ASPHALT. 


Brunswick  Asphalt  Co 

Choctaw  Asphalt  Co 

Downard  Asphalt  Co 

Elk  Asphalt  Co 

Farmers  Asphalt  Co 

Gilsonite  Roofing  &  Paving  Co 

Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co 

American  Mineral  Wax  Co 

Tar  Spring  Asphalt  Co 

Total  number  of  asphalt  leases  in  effect  June  30,  1911 


Apr.  1, 1902 
Jidy  3, 1800 
Aug.  20, 1901 
Aug.  27, 1902 
July  5, 1908 
Apr.  16,1902 
Nov.  13,1901 
Feb.  21,1890 
Aug.  23, 1902 
Apr.  7, 1902 
Srot.  20, 1890 
Feb.  21,1800 
Sept.  23, 1902 
Apr.  29, 1902 
Sept.  6,1902 
Sept.  26, 1800 
Sept.  21, 1900 
June  30, 1902 
Aug.  14,1900 
Feb.  21,1800 

Da 
May  15,1902 
July  3,1800 
Mar.  15,1800 
Feb.  21,1800 
May  5,1902 
Sept.  6,1900 
Dec.  19,1800 
July  3,1800 
Mar.  15,1800 
May  15,1902 
Feb.  21,1800 
Dec.  21,1900 
20,1902 
5,1901 
11,1800 
21,1901 
Nov.  2,1800 
Sept.  24, 1900 
Apr.  27,1900 
June  25,1901 
Feb.  %1902 
July  2f.l9Q2 
Oct.  2,1800 
Sept.  16,1902 
Feb.  25,1902 
Apr.  5,1901 
Apr.    4, 1902 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Feb. 


960 
960 
360 
960 
480 
960 
640 
960 
120 


6.400 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

S«)t. 

July 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Mar. 


22,1902 
8,1902 

15,1900 
6,1800 
2,1902 

18,1902 

22,1902 
1,1900 
7,1901 


The  output  included  in  the  above  hst  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  was  2,265,093  tons  of  coal  and  16,629  tons  of  asphalt. 
The  royalty  payable  on  coal  is  8  cents  per  ton  mine  run.  and  10  cents 
per  ton  on  crude  and  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined  asphalt. 

The  total  area  of  land  under  lease  is  107|160  acres. 
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JMignment  of  coal  and  (uphalt  leases  made  as  provided  by  section  t9  of  the  act  of  June  t8, 

1898  {SO  Stats.,  495). 


Lessee. 

Date  of  lease. 

Assignment 
approved. 

July 

3,1899 

Dec 
July 

I 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
June 

Aiig. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 
Apr. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 
Au^. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Apr. 
May 
June 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
May 
Mar. 
I 

10,1901 
8,1002 

>a 

::;::::::::: 

Aug. 

20,1901 

Mar. 

20,1902 

12,1902 
18,1908 
8,1902 
20,1903 

6,1903 
24,1908 
16,1903 

6,1903 

20,1003 
2,1003 
10,1003 
26,1004 
0,1004 

904. 

Apr. 

16,1902 

Aug. 

29,1908 

Aug. 

23,1902 

Apr. 

1,1902 

July 

3,1899 

Feb. 

25,1902 

Apr. 
Apr. 

6,1901 
4,1902 

July 

6,1902 

Aug. 

27,1902 

Nov. 

13, 1901 

Sept 

6,1902 

............ 

15,1011 
24,1004 
0,1004 
6,1005 
16,1005 

Feb. 

21,1901 

Aug. 

14,1900 

July 

2,1902 

Sept. 

24,1900 

31,1007 
20,1005 

Feb. 

21,1899 

Sept.  23, 1902 

12,1005 
10,1006 



Feb. 

21,1899 

Feb. 

21,1809 

2,1006 

Feb. 

21,1899 

20,1006 

May 

16,1902 

10,1006 

nent 

Apr. 

7,1902 

6,1006 
2,1006 

July 

3,1899 

Oct. 

1,1900 

11,1007 

Sept.  26, 1899 

4,1007 

Feb. 

21,1899 

6,1006 

Apr. 

29,1902 

28,1006 

Nov. 

2,1899 

20,1006 

Mar. 

15,1899 

26,1000 

Dec. 

19,1899 

25, 1010 

.. 

Sept. 

6.1900 

)o. 

^       1 
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The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  and  the  royalty  paid  thereon  by 
each  operator  during  the  year  is  shown  in  the  folio wmg  table: 

Coal  mined  and  royalty  payable  thereotif  Choctaw  Nation, 


Tons. 


Royalty. 


Bache  &  Denman  Coal  Co 

fiolen-DaniaU  Coal  Co 

Brewer  Coal  <&  Mining  Co 

Central  Coal  <b  Coke  Co 

Cameron  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co 

Chambera  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

CoalgateCo 

Degnan  &  MoConnell 

Degnan  <b  McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Denieon  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Eastern  Coal  dk  Mining  Co 

Folflom-Morris  Coal  Mniing  Co 

Great  Western  Coal  dk  Coke  Co 

HaHey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Harrison,  Edwin 

Indian  Coal  <b  Mining  Co 

Kali  Inia  Coal  Co 

Le  Bosquet  Coal  <b  Mining  Co 

Maxzard  Coal  <&  Mining  Co 

Milby&DowCoal&MiningCo 

BCissoari,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co 

Maguire,  Robert  W 

MoAlester  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

MoAlester  <b  Galveston  Coal  &  Mining  Co . 

MoAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co 

MoMurray,  John  F 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Ocark  Coal  &  Railway  Co 

Foteau  Coal  A  Mercantile  Co 

Rock  Island  Coal  Mining  Co.» 

Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Savanna  Coal  Co.* 

Sans  Bols  Coal  Co 

Standard  Coal  Co 

St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 

Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co 


183 
704 
820 
206 
200 


728 
084 
930 


36, 

5, 
79, 
147, 
21, 
30, 
78, 

4, 
48, 
57, 
91, 
380. 
82, 

5, 
43, 

3, 
144. 

8, 

281, 
U, 
15, 

236, 

1. 
251, 


880 

348 

881 

229 

775 

727 

171 

761 

957.8 

073 

964 

345 

424 

615 

667 

519 

159 

544 

663.5 

955.15 

378 

444 

304.3 

323 

506 

006 

919.5 


Total 2,265,093.25 


$1,184.64 

3,016.32 

1,585.60 

1,696.48 

16.00 


1,818.24 
8,766.72 
1,514.40 


55.92 
2,960.40 

427.84 

6,390.48 

11,778.32 

1,742.00 

2,458.16 

6,253.68 

380.88 

3,916.62 

4,565.84 

7,357.12 

30,427.60 

6,593.92 

449.20 

3,493.36 

281.52 

11,532.12 

683.S 

53.08 

22,556.40 

1.150.24 

1,235.52 

18,904.35 

25.84 

120.48 

720.48 

20,153.56 


181,207.46 


1  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  on  approved  leases  of  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  & 
Gulf  Railroad  Co. 
«  Succeeded  by  Dow  Coal  Co. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  asphalt  mined  and 
the  total  amount  of  royalty  paid  thereon  by  each  operator  during  the 
year: 

Asphalt  mined  and  royalty  payable  thereon. 


Operator. 


Tons. 


Royalty. 


American  Mhieral  Wax  Co 

Brunswick  Asphalt  Co 

Choctaw  Asphalt  Co 

Downard  Asphalt  Co 

Elk  Asphalt  Co 

Farmer  Asphalt  Co 

GOsonite  Roofing  &  Paving  Co. . . 
Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co. , 
Tar  Spring  Asphalt  Co 


5,283.51 
3,415 
4, 107. 45 


J         614 
.'      3,209 


Total '    16,628.96 


$628.85 
341.60 
410.74 


61.40 
320.90 


1,662.89 
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The  following  statement  jgives  the  coal  production  each  fiscal  year 
since  the  operations  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  also  tne  revenues  derived  from  coal  and  asphalt 
leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  for  each  year:    • 

Output  and  revenues  from  leased  lands. 


Fiscal  yew  ended  June 
30— 

Output. 

Royalty. 

30- 

Output. 

Royalty. 

1899 

Tom. 
1,404,442 
1,900,127 
2,398,156 
2,735,366 
3,187,035 
3,198,862 
2,859,516 

$110,145.25 
138,486.40 
199,663.55 
247,361.36 
261,929.84 
277,811.60 
248,428.36 

1906 

Tont, 
2,722,200 
8,079,733 
2,780,649 
2,728,437 
2,692,291 
2,265,093 

$251,947.02 

1900 

1907     

240,199.23 
273, 196. 82 

1901 

1908 

1902 

1909 

218,376.07 

1903 

1910 

250, 161. 76 

1904 

1911 

178, 314. 57 

1905.... 

The  amount  of  royalty  paid  as  shown  above  includes  the  stipulated 
royalty  per  ton  on  coal  and  asphalt  and  also  the  amount  paid  as 
advance  royalty  and  the  payments  made  on  accoimt  of  failure  to 
mine  the  required  output  of  3,000  tons  the  first  year.  4,000  tons  the 
second  year,  7,000  tons  the  third  year,  8,000  tons  the  rourth  year,  and 
16,000  tons  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year  thereafter.  The  total 
amount  of  royalty  paid,  therefore,  as  shown  in  the  above  table, 
exceeds  as  a  rule  the  amount  due  on  the  output  at  8  cents  per  ton, 
although  for  this  fiscal  year  it  is  slightly  less,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  companies,  on  account  of  depressed  conditions  in  the  coal 
business,  were  in  arrears  on  June  30,  but  such  amounts  have  prac- 
tically all  been  paid  since. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  25, 1910,  granted  to  the  Savanna 
Coal  Co.  the  right  to  add  200  acres  of  segregated  coal  land  to  its  lease, 
which  addition  was  consummated  during  the  year  and  approved  by 
the  department  December  27,  1910,  ana  the  same  act  also  provided 
for  the  relmquishment  of  certain  land  included  in  the  lease  of  the 
Denison  Coal  Co.  and  the  addition  of  certain  other  segregated  land 
to  such  lease  in  heu  thereof.  On  account  of  the  erroneous  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  to  be  relinquished  and  added  to  the  lease  in  this  act, 
the  provisions  thereof  have  not  been  carried  out,  but  the  matter  is 
held  up  pending  further  legislation. 

The  assignment  of  the  coal  lease  of  the  Savanna  Coal  Co.  to  the 
Dow  Coal  Co.  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  April 
15,  1911.  Authority  was  also  granted  for  the  assignment  of  the  lease 
of  the  Standard  Coal  Co.  to  the  Bolen-Darnall  Coal  Co.,  the  coal  lease 
of  the  Ozark  Coal  &  Railway  Co.  to  the  Panama  Coal  Co.,  and  the 
asphalt  lease  of  the  Brunswick  Asphalt  Co.  to  Mr.  James  S.  Downard. 
These  assignments  had  not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Concemmg  the  Elk  Asphalt  Co.,  which  appears  to  have  gone  out  of 
existence  and  which  had  paid  no  advance  royalty  since  the  third  year 
of  the  lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General,  made  settlement  with  the  United  States  Fidehty 
&  Guaranty  Co.,  surety  on  the  bond  of  the  Elk  Asphalt  Co.,  whereby 
the  surety  company  paid  the  sum  of  $200,  being  advance  royalty  due 
for  the  fourth  year  of  the  lease.  Upon  tnis  payment  being  maae  the 
lease  was  forwarded  for  cancellation,  but  final  action  in  canceling  the 
lease  had  not  been  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  matter  of 
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making  settlement  with  the  surety  company  for  the  amomits  due 
und^  the  lease  of  the  Tar  Springs  Asphalt  Co.  and  the  Farmer 
Asphalt  Co.,  which  had  not  carried  on  anv  operations  or  paid  any 
advance  royalty  for  a  number  of  years,  is  also  under  consideration. 

The  records  of  each  coal  and  asphalt  operator  are  carefully  checked 
by  the  mining  trustees  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  who 
submit  report  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  showing  the  amount  mined 
by  each  operator  and  the  royalty  payable  thereon.  These  r^K>rts  are 
carefully  checked  with  the  records  of  the  United  States  Indian  super- 
intendent to  whom  the  payments  are  made,  and  where  discrepancies 
occur  the  matter  is  at  once  taken  up  with  the  lessee  and  proper 
adjustment  made. 

TOWN  SITES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  following  towns  and  additions  to 
towns  on  segregated  coal  land  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  surveyed 
and  platted  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 
1908: 

Town  sites  surveyed. 

Aons. 

Cottonwood 1 70. 42 

Adamson 80 

Dow 84.918 

McAlester  addition 124. 59 

Krebs  addition 160.62 

Hearener  addition 145. 95 

Fanah&we  addition 22. 6 

McCnrtain  addition 188. 72 

Monroe  addition 20 

Total 997.718 

A  town-site  commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  Charles  A. 
Wilson  and  Louis  C.  Leflore,  the  latter  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  who  appraised  and  scheduled  the  lots  in  the  towns  and  addi- 
tions to  towns  above  named.  This  commission  commenced  work 
January  5,  1911,  and  completed  its  work  May  31,  1911.  Schedules 
were  prepared  by  this  commission  showing  the  appraisement  of  each 
lot,  and  where  improved  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  improvements, 
which  owner  could  secure  title  to  the  improved  lot  by  paying  the 
proper  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value.  All  lots  not  occupied  by 
permanent,  valuable,  ana  substantial  improvements  other  than 
fences,  tillage,  and  temporaiy  houses  were  listed  vacant  and  subject 
to  sale  at  public  auction. 

All  of  the  schedules  of  appraisements  submitted  by  the  town-site 
commission  had  been  approved  by  the  department  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  to  McAlester,  the  addi- 
tion to  Fanshawe,  and  tne  addition  to  Monroe.  After  the  addition 
to  McAlester  had  been  surveyed  and  platted  and  the  land  segregated 
for  town-site  purposes  the  city  of  McAlester  commenced  proceedings 
to  acquire  the  land  for  site  for  county  fair  grounds.  The  matter  had 
not  been  finally  determined  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  year  23  schedules  and  supplemental  schedules  of  ap- 
praisements of  town  lots  were  prepared,  of  which  15  were  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  6  were  pending  before  the  aepart- 
ment  on  June  30,1911,  and  2  were  held  m  this  office  and  have  not 
been  forwarded. 
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The  total  cost  of  surveying  the  above  towns  and  additions  to  towns 
was  $6J29.77,  and  the  work  of  appraisement  cost  $2,179.05,  making 
the  total  cost  of  townnsite  work  mider  the  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35 
Stat.,  444),  $19,040.40,  including  the  towns  previously  surveyed, 
which  amount,  as  authorized  by  said  act,  was  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Considerable  correspondence  was  had  during  the  year  with  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  of  town  lots  which  had  been  reserved  for  the 
use  of  coal  lessees  in  their  operations  as  provided  by  section  29  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  which  lots  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  by  sections  12  and  13  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  and  section  14  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approvea  ifay  27,  1908.  Under  said  provision  of  law  the 
department  under  date  of  June  5,  1909,  prescribed  regulations  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  such  reserved  lots,  it  being  desired,  it  possiole, 
to  dispose  of  the  same  without  waiting  imtil  the  termination  of  the 
coal  leases,  which  have  an  average  of  about  20  years  yet  to  run. 
These  regulations  provided  for  the  scheduling  of  lots  to  coal  com- 
panies where  they  had  improvements  thereon,  but  subsequently 
under  date  of  November  2,  1910,  the  department  held  that  the  coal 
companies  had  no  preference  right  to  purchase  either  improved  or 
unimproved  lots,  because  under  the  terms  of  the  coal  leases  all  such 
houses  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lease,  ana  therefore  such  improvements  belonged  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  subject,  nowever,  to  the  right  of  the 
coal  lessee  to  use  the  same  during  the  life  of  the  lease,  and  therefore 
the  only  way  the  coal  companies  could  acquire  the  lots  would  be  to 
have  the  lots  and  improvements  thereon  appraised,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  rights  of  the  coal  company  under  its  lease,  and  have 
the  company  pay  the  appraised  value  on  both  lots  and  improvements. 
The  matter  of  schedulmg  lots  under  this  holding  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, some  of  the  coal  companies  having  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  purchase  the  lots  and  improvements  under  such  conditions. 

Durinff  the  year  498  forfeited  town  lots  and  1,672  vacant  town  lots 
were  sola  at  public  auction,  and  in  addition  thereto  156  lots  originally 
reserved  for  the  use  of  coal  lessees  in  towns  within  the  segregated  coal 
area  were  sold  to  coal  companies.  There  still  remain  to  be  disposed 
of  1,688  vacant  town  lots,  187  forfeited  town  lots,  and  727  lots  which 
are  still  shown  upon  the  records  as  being  reserved  for  coal  lessees. 
Additions  will  be  made  to  the  number  of  forfeited  lots  from  time  to 
time  as  purchasers  fail  to  make  payments  when  due. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  two  town-site  contest  cases  were 
pending,  which  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  year. 

The  citizens  of  Wilburton^  Okla.,  petitioned  the  department  for  a 
reappraisement  of  town  lots  m  the  addition  to  the  town  of  Wilburton, 
allegmg  that  the  appraisement  made  by  the  town-site  commission  was 
excessive.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  this  office  and  under  date 
of  April  29,  1911,  report  was  made  recommending  that  a  reappraise- 
ment be  made.  The  matter  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  de- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

On  October  1,  1910,  the  department  canceled  the  segregation  of  25 
acres  of  land  for  town-site  purposes  at  Tyrola,  Okla.,  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation.  No  payments  had  been  made  on  lots  at  this  place,  and  in 
fact  the  town  site  was  abandoned. 
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It  was  found  that  a  number  of  towns  where  cemeteries  were  set  aside 
outside  of  the  regular  town  limits  have  not  made  payments  of  the 
appraised  value  of  said  cemeteries  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  depart- 
ment held  that  in  such  cases  if  payment  was  not  made  the  segregation 
of  the  land  would  be  canceled,  thus  leaving  the  land  subject  to  allot- 
ment or  disposition  as  other  unallotted  lands.  Only  one  cemetery 
segregation  nas  been  canceled,  being  the  cemeterv  of  5  acres  set  asi^ 
for  the  town  of  Coweta  in  the  Creek  Nation.  In  three  other  towns 
the  cemeteries  have  not  been  paid  for,  namely,  Lee  and  Kellyville  in 
the  Cteek  Nation  and  Gilbert  (now  Sawyer)  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
The  cancellation  of  these  cemeteries  is  now  under  consideration. 

There  are  now  308  tovms  surveyed  and  platted  by  the  Government 
in  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations  as  follows: 


NaUon. 

Number 
of  towns. 

Aorea^. 

Creek 

26 
54 
98 
130 

10,689.10 

<Ttiprokfe  - .  t  T - 

9,531.47 

Choctaw 

21,118.769 

rhlclnftfnw ,   , 

23,797.82 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  received  by  the 
United  States  Indian  superintendent  as  payments  on  town  lots  by 
fiscal  years. 

Receipts  from  town  lots. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30-  - 

Creek. 

Cherokee. 

ChooUw 

and 
Chickasaw. 

Total. 

1900 

74.02 
10.02 

11,139.48 

25,090.91 

157,188.83 

337,427.21 

274,574.22 

541,749.55 

581,728.65 

389,589.61 

249,134.19 

89,049.20 

67,386.07 

99,164.51 

11,213.50 
25,100.93 
237,725.39 
670,183.83 
554,621.72 
786,718.76 

1901 

1902 

80,536.56 

211,410.22 

106,479.47 

105,579.47 

149,049.53 

22,701.96 

21,636.57 

11,030.82 

6,844.84 

21,797.03 

1903 

21,286.40 
73,568.24 
139,389.74 
244,450.74 
146,582.23 
98,687.94 
28,858.05 
12,837.30 
11,982.72 

ig04 

1905 

1906    . 

975,228.92 
658,873.80 
364,458.70 
128,938.07 
87,068.21 
132,804.26 

1907 

1906 

1909.             .... 

1910 

1911 

Upon  final  payment  being  made  for  any  town  lot,  patent  is  pre- 
pared and  executed.  During  the  fiscal  year  just  endea  the  following 
town-lot  patents  were  prepared: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 1, 194 

Creek  Nation 339 

Ch  erokee  N  a  tion 233 

Total 1,766 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910,  at  a  sale  of  forfeited  lots,  protests  were 
made  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  claimants  to  improvements  on  the 
lots,  and  in  a  few  instances  where  the  claims  appeared  to  be  meritori- 
ous the  lots  were  temporarily  withheld  from  sale.  Also  in  a  few 
instances  after  the  sales  had  been  made  protests  were  made  against 
the  approval  of  such  sales  by  claimants  to  improvements.  These 
matters  were  referred  to  the  department,  and  l  have  not  yet  been 
advised  of  the  action  taken  thereon.  Twenty-three  lots  are  involved 
in  these  cases. 
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The  various  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribeis  contain  provisions  tor  the  reserva- 
tion from  allotment  of  numerous  tracts  of  tand  for  churches,  schools, 
and  cemeteries.  The  work  of  examining  these  tracts  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  which  should  be  conveyed  to  the  organization  entitled 
thereto,  and  which  had  been  abandoned,  has  been  completed,  and  in 
practically  all  cases?  the  necessary  deeds  have  been  prepared  and 
issued,  except  as  to  cemeteries,  where  but  one  association  has  been 
organized  to  take  title  to  the  land.  The  form  and  manner  of  issuing 
deeds  covering  these  tracts  is  under  consideration  by  the  department. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of' such  reservations 
found  not  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  status  of  the  issuance  of 
deeds: 

Land  reserved  for  schooUy  churcheSy  and  cemeteries. 


Nation. 

Natore  of  reservation. 

Tracts. 

Deeds 
issued. 

Choctaw 

Churches  and  schools,  1  acre  each. 

66 
35 
28 
46 
32 
80 
272 
18 

66 

Cemeteries,  5  to  20  acres  each 

frhlclnumw, , 

Churches  and  schools,  1  acre  each 

28 

Cemeteries,  5  to  20  acres  each 

Cieek 

Churches  and  schools,  1  acre  each 

82 

Otyfrolom 

Churches,  1  acre  each! 

73 

Cemeteries,  1  to  3  acres  each 

flm^«nA^a  . 

Churches,  ^  acre  each , 

14 

All  tracts  reserved  for  these  purposes  found  to  have  been  aban- 
doned were  either  allotted  to  the  allottee  of  the  subdivision  containing 
them  or  sold  as  unallotted  land. 

ALLOTMENT    CONTESTS. 

The  work  pertaining  to  allotment  contests  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  is  practically  completed,  there  being  only  four  cases  requiring 
further  action,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement: 

Status  of  allotment  contests. 

Creek  Nation,  all  conteets  closed.  Seminole  Nation,  all  contests  closed.  Choctaw 
Nation,  all  contests  closed.  Chickasaw  Nation,  all  contests  closed.  Cherokee 
Nation^  contests  pending  before  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 

Awaiting  time  to  expire  allowed  contestant  for  filing  argument 1 

Contests  pending  on  appeal- 
Awaiting  action  oi  Secretary  of  the  Interior 1 

Awaiting  action  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 1 

Awaiting  time  to  expire  for  further  action 1 

Total 4 

Recajntulation  of  allotment  contests. 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  July  1, 1910 10, 951 

Contests  instituted  between  July  1,  1910,  and  July  1,  1911 1 

Total 10,952 

Contests  disposed  of  up  to  July  1, 1910 10. 898 

Contests  di^KJsed  of  from  July  1,  1910,  to  July  1, 1911 50 

10,948 

Contests  pending  July  1, 1911 4 
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RBCORDING  DBED8  AND  PATENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progreee  of  the  work  of  reoordin^ 
deed9i  patents,  and  other  instouments,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  and  the  number  of  deeds,  patents,  and  other  instru- 
ments recorded  prior  to  that  time: 

Progress  of  work  of  recording  deeds  and  patents. 

CShoctaw  ftnd  Chickasaw  homestead  and  aUotment  patents  filed  prior  to  July 

1,1910 73,882 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 291 

74, 178 

CShoctaw  and  Chickasaw  town  lot  patents  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 28, 394 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 707 

29, 101 

Choctaw  and  Chickaeaw  church  patents  filed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno 
30,1911 66 

Cherokee  homestead  and  allotment  deeds  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 75, 292 

Piled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 446 

75,738 
/  I 

Cherokee  town  lot  deeds  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 8, 095 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 236 

8,331 

Cherokee  church  deeds  filed  diuing  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 73 

Creek  homestead  and  allotment  deeds  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 38, 348 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 109 

38,467 

Creek  town  lot  deeds  filed  prkur  to  July  1, 1910 10, 449 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 340 

10,789 

Creek  and  Seminole  church  deeds  filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 . .         35 

Certificates  of  removal  of  restrictions  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 9, 448 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 1,332 

10,780 

Deeds  to  inherited  lands  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 121 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 216 

337 

Conveyances  to  school  districts  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 77 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 126 


Miscellaneous  deeds  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1910 15 

Ffled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 48 

63 
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UmJlotted  land  nle  deeds  fikd  duriog  fiscal  year ^7 

Bills  of  sale  of  improvements  (intermarried  Gherokees),  filed  prior  to  July  1, 

1910 656 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 8 

564 

TIMBER    DEPREDATIONS    AND    SAIiES. 

By  the  vigorous  prosecution  inaugurated  heretofore,  timber  depre- 
dations have  been  reduced  to  isolated  cases  of  cutting,  but  owing  to 
the  vast  amount  of  territory  to  be  covered,  it  is  dimcult  or  ahnost 
impracticable  to  maintain  proper  surveillance.  However,  two 
employees  have  been  detailed  to  cover  this  r^ion  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  depredations  and  collecting  rent  from  any 
parties  located  upon  tribal  lands. 

A  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested  upon  warrants  issued  by 
the  United  States  commissioner  at  Hugo,  Okla.,  upon  complaint  of 
field  employees,  and  indictments  will  probably  be  secured  by  the  next 
grand  jury  which  meets  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  With  the  approval 
of  the  department  and  when  concurred  m  by  the  United  States 
attorney,  there  are  many  cases  where  criminal  prosecution  was  not 
•taken  up,  but  upon  ascertainment  of  the  unlawful  cutting,  a  settle- 
ment for  civil  liability  was  made  and  the  money  thus  derived  turned 
■over  to  the  nation,  subject  to  deposit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

Under  the  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  it  was  set  out 
that  standard  gauge  railroads  were  being  built  in  some  instances 
under  the  leases  wiich  had  been  taken  ror  the  purchase  of  timber 
and  under  separate  instruments,  also;  one  road  had  made  no  attempt 
to  acquire  a  right  of  wav  under  the  Enid  and  Anadarko  act,  nor  had 
any  incorporation  been  had  under  the  law  of  the  State;  consequently, 
this  road  would  not  be  a  common  carrier  when  completed.  Tms 
road  attempted  to  cross  imallotted  land,  and  the  privil^e  being 
denied,  it  incorporated  under  the  State  law.  However,  as  condem- 
nation proceedings  were  not  had  by  it  for  the  land  crossed  in  some 
instances,  an  injunction  has  been  asked  to  restrain  it  from  further 
operations,  and  while  the  matter  has  not  come  up  for  hearing,  the 
result  is  unquestionable  and  will  be  pursued  until  the  last  foot  of  land 
has  been  adequately  paid  for. 

TTJiEGAIi  CONVEYANCES  OF  AIXOTTED  LANDS. 

Pursuant  to  departmental  instructions  under  that  portion  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908  (35  Stak  L.,  312),  setting 
aside  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  institution  of  actions  to  cancel  and  set 
aside  conveyances  by  restricted  Indians,  approximately  27,000  suits 
were  filed  with  the  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Greneral  upon 
information  furnished  by  this  office. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eighth 
District  sustained  the  Grovemment  and,  pending  an  appeal  by  the 
defendants  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no  further 
action  has  been  taken  along  these  lines  other  than  to  keep  a  record 
of  sudi  cases  for  future  consideration.  During  the  year  882  of  these 
suits  were  dismissed,  which,  with  the  4,619  dismissed  prior  to  July  1, 
1910,  makes  a  total  of  6,501. 
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The  grounds  upon  which  these  cases  were  dismissed  ap]>ear  in  the 
following  statement: 

Birore 66 

Quitclsdm  deeds  from  grantees 288 

Removal  of  restrictions 67 

Inherited  lands 72 

Deeds  approved  by  department 363 

Adjustments 37 

Total 882 

DISBURSING  OFFICE. 

There  were  sold  123  paper-bound  copies  of  rolls  of  the  citizens  and 
freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  at  $1.75  each;  26  copies  of 
cloth-bound  indexes  to  the  above  at  $2.50  each;  64  paper-bound 
indexes  at  $1.75  each:  3,887  blue  prints  at  $1  each;  and  239  blue 
prints  at  50  cents  each,  the  total  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to 
$4^98.75. 

There  was  expended  oflScially  during  the  year  662  blue  prints 
and  12  maps  of  tne  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  there  were  14  sold,  the 
receipts  from  same  being  $12.50. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  receipts  from  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  furnished  to  the  public  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137),  amounted  to  $10,586.50. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  classification,  number,  and  price 
per  copy  of  certified  copies  of  records  furnished  to  the  public  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911: 


Statement  showing  certified  copies 

• 

of  records  furnished. 

Classes. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Receipts. 

Ptt<mtfl  and  dwMis 

3,889 

3,984 

1G3 

.24 

4,590 

670,000 

3,499 

2 

1 

377 

56 

$1.00 
.25 
1.00 
.50 
.25 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.25 

$3,899.00 

RoUs 

090.08 

Removal  of  restrictions 

162.00 

Allotment  plats,  single 

12.00 

Allotment  plats)  number 

1,147.50 
676.00 

Words 

Census  cards .... 

3,490.00 

Tradngif , 

2.00 

TVftdng 

.50 

Blue  prints 

188.50 

Scbedules 

14.00 

Total 

10,586.50 

1  Indicates  per  hundred. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  certified  copies  of 
records  prepared  for  official  use,  the  majority  having  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Union  Agency: 

Certified  copies  prepared  for  official  use. 

Deeds  and  patents 296 

Rolls 17 

Removal  of  restrictions 1 

Allotment  plats 68 

Miacellaneons  (words) 3, 000 

Census  cards 68 

Schedules 12 
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Receipts  and  dishursemenU  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911, 

BSCEIFT8. 

Sale  of  bound  copies  of  rolls,  indexes,  blue  prints,  and  maps |4, 411. 26 

Sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  dunng  the  year.  1, 474, 247. 46 
Sale  of  land  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  to  make  their  allot- 
ments equal  to  40  acres  in  area,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 

eress approved  Apr.  25,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137) 94,393.27 

Sale  of  certified  copies  of  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Commissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  the  public,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Apr. 

26, 1906  (34  Stat.,  137) 10,686.50 

Account  of  erroneous  payment  of  Cherokee  town  lots 7. 86 

Account  of  disallowance,  Commissioner  to  Five  Civilized  Tribes 92. 49 

Account  of  disallowance,  administration,  Five  Civilized  Tribes 4. 78 

Unlawful  cutting  of  timber,  Choctaw  Nation 121. 25 

Account  of  refund,  damage  to  stove 14. 00 

Creek  Nation,  rent  from  tribal  building  at  Okmulgee,  Okla 3, 367. 50 

Excess idlotment,  Creek  Nation :..  2.92 

Chickasaw  Nation,  sale  of  tribal  property 7. 00 

Account  of  refund  disallowance,  traveling  expenses  Choctaw  and 

Chickasaw  Nations 15. 10 

Account  of  erroneous  payment,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  town  lots 25. 12 

Sale  of  18.77  acres  of  unallotted  land  to  Owen  &  Slover,  Choctaw  and 

Chickasaw  Nations 900. 00 

Treasury  warrants,  on  requisition 427, 768. 89 

Grand  total 2, 015, 965. 38 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Appropriation,  Administration  of  Affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Oklahoma,  1911: 
Salary  of  commissioner  and  employees,  regular  and 

irregular $48, 926. 92 

Electricity 217.33 

Printing  and  binding 555. 65 

Subsistence  for  Grovemment  stock 367. 54 

Rent  of  office,  etc 7,608.88 

Traveling  expenses  of  commissioner  and  employees . .  5, 288. 97 

Telegraphing  and  telephoning 457. 44 

Miscellaneous 290.43 

Repairs 268.76 

Registry 387.70 

Purchases 1,172.39 

Salaries  of  chief  examiner,  estimators,  field  clerk, 

teamsters,  and  cooks,  in  estimating  timber  land  in 

Choctaw  Nation 1, 127. 33 

Purchase  of  camp  equipment  for  same 1, 327. 15 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  estimating 

timber 537.61 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  sale  of  unal- 

lottedlands 2,484.43 

Printing,  advertising,  etc.,  of  unallotted  lands 2, 184. 00 

Salaries  of  auctioneers,  selling  unallotted  lands. . . : . .  1, 080. 00 

Total 74,272.53 

Appropriation,  Commissioner  to  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 
Slopes,  commissioner  and  employees,  regular  and 

irreeular 10,515.17 

Traveling  expenses  of  commissioner  and  employees.  237.00 

Miscellaneous 176. 75 

Repairs 94.10 

Purchases 215.32 

Total 11,238.34 
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Tribal  fundsi  Choctaw  and  Qiickasaw  Nations: 

Salaries  of  grazing  fee  collectors $3, 750. 83 

Miscellaneous,  express  charges,  etc 12. 56 

Refund  to  Rowland  Daniel  bv  being  dispossessed  of 
certain  segregated  coal  land,  rented  to  nim  by  the 
Government  tor  the  year  1910 150. 00 

Advertising  unallotted  land  sales 1, 823. 05 

Printing  in  connection  with  unallotted  land  sales 77. 60 

Traveling  expenses  of  grazing  fee  collectors  and  em- 
ployees detailed  on  the  unallotted  land  sales 2, 849. 61 

Saianes  of  emplayees  in  connection  with  unallotted 
land  sales 3, 551. 55 

Refund  to  various  persons  and  f reedmen  having  made 
excess  remittances  to  purchase  sufficient  land  to 
make  their  allotments  equal  to  40  acres  in  area 6, 295. 22 

Refund  to  various  persons  having  purchased  land  in 
excess  of  that  allowed  by  departmental  regulations 
of  Oct.  12, 1910 , 1,656.00 

Salaries  of  chief  examiner,  estimators,  field  clerk, 
teamsters,  and  cooks  in  connection  with  timber 
estimating 25, 840. 15 

Purchase,  camp  equipment,  etc. ,  for  same 2, 038. 90 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  timber  esti- 
mating   1, 184. 69 

Repairs  to  wagons,  shoeing  stock,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  timber  estimating 116. 50 

Subsistence  for  Government  stock 615.45 

Freight  and  express  in  connection  with  timber  esti- 
mating    28. 59 

Tribal  warrants,  expense  of  representatives  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  accompanying  the  unallotted 
land  sales  party 963. 95 

Tribal  warrants,  expense  of  representatives  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  accompan3nng  the  unallotted  land- 
sales  party 2, 033. 90 

Rent  of  office  for  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Townsite 
Commission 15. 00 

Total $52,503.64 

To  allottees  of  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  having  remnant  allotments  due  them  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  Mar.  3,  1909: 
From  tribal  funds  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nations 130,847.60 

From  tribal  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 56, 700. 38 

From  tribal  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  (act  of  Apr. 

26,1906) 29,592.62 

To  Chickasaw  f reedmen,  as  provided  by  Indian  ap- 
propriation act  of  Apr.  4,  1910 12, 543. 26 

Total 229,683.86 

Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  certified  copies,  section  8  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  Apr.  26,  1906  (34  Stat., 
137): 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregulur 10, 478. 91 

Printing  in  connection  therewith 102. 75 

Total 10,581.66 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor.  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 

Purchase  of  one  adding  machine 259. 09 

Proceeds  sale  of  blue  prints  showing  unallotted  lands  of 
Five  Civilized  Tribes: 

Blue  prinra 780. 30 

Advertising  unallotted  lands 3, 035. 70 

Express  charges  on  blue  prints 29. 60 

Total .....,,,..,,...,., 3,845.00 
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Creek  tribal  funds: 

Wanants,  expenses  of  representatiyes  of  Greek  Nation 
accompanying  unalloited  land-sales  paity $110.49 

Traveling  expenses  of  enii4oyees  in  connection  with 
unallotted  land  sales 80. 12 

Advertismg  unallotted  land  sales 125. 17 

Printing  in  connection  with  unallotted  land  sales 76. 27 

Salaries  in  connection  with  unallotted  land  sales 106. 00 

Miscellaneous  expense  preparing  Creek  tribal  rec(»ds 
for  shipment,  from  Okmulffee  to  Muskogee,  Okla.  5. 10 

Freight  on  Creek  tribal  records 2. 87 

Refund  to  various  persons  having  purchased  in  ex- 
cess of  that  allowed  by  departmental  regulations  of 
Oct.  12,  1910 1«L26 

Total »886.77 

Seminole  tribal  funds: 

Traveling  expenses  of  employees  assisting  in  the  sale 

of  unallotted  lands 2. 36 

Advertising  unallotted  land  sales 7. 36 

Printing  in  connection  therewith 2. 06 

Salaries  in  connection  therewith 20. 44 

Total 82.21 

Cherokee  tribal  funds: 

Travelii^  expenses  of  employees  assisting  in  the  sale 
of  unaflotted  lands 138.76 

Warrant  for  expenses  of  representative  of  Cherokee 
Nation  attending  unallotted  land  sales 265.23 

Salaries  of  employees  in  connection  with  imaUotted 
land  sales 368. 18 

Advertising  in  connection  with  unallotted  land  sales..  14.70 

Printing  in  connection  with  unallotted  land  sales 116. 64 

Refund  to  various  persons  having  purchased  in  ex- 
cess of  that  allowed  by  departmental  regulations  of 
Oct.  12,  1910 646.00 

Total 1,549.61 

Total  actual  disbursements.... 384,652.11 

Deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

Sale  of  certified  copies 4. 84 

Sale  of  maps,  roUs,  and  indexes  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes 404.75 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  disallow- 
ances    92.49 

Administration,  afbdrs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Oklahoma,  1911 140.03 

Cherokee  town  lots,  erroneous  payments 7. 86 

For  the  Creek  Nation 3, 370. 42 

Proceeds  sale  of  blue  prints 160. 90 

Unexpended  balance,  administration  affairs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma,  1911 3,086.06 

Commission  Five  Civilized  Tribes 584. 41 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  royalties, 
grazing,  etc 6,038.71 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  royal- 
ties, grazing,  etc 1, 726. 49 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  town  lots .        25, 207. 00 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  town  lots. .        11, 412. 77 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Qiickasaw  town 
bts 3,470.89 

Equalizing  allotments,  Chickasaw  freedmen  of  the 
Mve  Civilized  Tribes ; 2,456.74 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilised  Trib^ , ,  978.46 
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Deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States — Continued. 

Indian  mofneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Creek  royalties^  etc.       11, 314. 23 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Seminole  Nation. .  417. 79 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  royalties, 
grazing,  etc 850.49 

Unallotted  land  sale  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribeii 1, 474, 247. 45 

To  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  for  lands  pur- 
chased by  freedmen 94,393.27 

Sale  of  tribal  proi>erty,  Chickasaw  Nation 7. 00 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  refund  erroneous 
payment,  disallowances 40. 22 

For  18.77  acres  of  unallotted  land  sold  to  Owen  St 
Slover,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 900. 00 

Total $1,631,313.27 

Grwid  total 2,015,965.38 

UNION    AGENCY. 

A  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  superin- 
tendent for  the  Union  Agency,  Okla.,  is  transmitted  herewith,  which 
gives  in  detail  the  work  carried  on  by  that  office. 

Commencing  with  July  1,  1910,  tne  cashier  of  the  Union  Agency- 
was  designated  as  disbursing  officer,  which  reheved  the  superintendent 
of  that  work  and  permitted  him  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  administration.  A  total  of  $4,971,922.11  was  handled  by  the 
agency  during  the  year,  the  receipts  being  $2,698,376.07  and  the  dis- 
bursements $2,273,546.04.  The  bond  of  the  cashier  was  $1,250,000 
during  the  year,  but  on  July  1,  1911,  it  was  increased  to  $2,000,000. 
The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Union  Agency  is  shown  to  some 
e^^tent  by  the  mail  received  and  dispatched.  During  the  year  there 
were  received  75,433  letters  and  in  addition  thereto  49,904  vouchers, 
statements,  circulars,  etc.,  not  recorded  as  letters,  and  there  were 
dispatched  from  the  office  151,936  letters  and  about  47,940  vouchers, 
statements,  circulars,  etc.  Further  reference  is  made  to  the  superin- 
tendent's report  under  appropriate  heads. 

DISTBIGT  AOBNTS. 

There  were  15  district  agents  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Indian  superintendent  during  the  year.  However, 
beginning  July^  1,  1911,  a  slight  change  was  made  whereby  one 
additional  district  was  made.  There  were  also  two  supervising  dis- 
trict agents  acting  under  instructions  from  this  office  whose  duties 
are  to  inspect  offices  of  district  agents  and  make  investigations  of  all 
matters  pertaining  thereto  wliich  originate  in  this  office  or  which 
may  be  referred  thereto  by  the  department. 

With  the  close  of  the  tlurd  year  of  the  district  agency  service,  such 
progress  has  been  made  and  such  usefulness  of  this  "branch  of  the 
service  has  been  developed  that  the  expectations  of  those  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  service  have  been  more  than  fullfiled.  Thijp 
is  due  to  three  causes:  First,  a  better  comprehension  of  the  duties  by 
the  various  district  agents;  second,  an  almost  universal  cooperation 
by  the  county  courts;  and,  third,  increased  appropriation  wnich  has 
admitted  of  an  enlargement  of  the  force  along  certain  lines. 
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Within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  district  agent  are  on  the  average 
6,000  citizens,  of  which  over  2,000  are  within  the  restricted  class. 
In  addition  to  the  many  duties  originally  contemplated,  others  have 
been  added  by  the  cooperation  of  the  State  courts,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous questions  arising  from  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  State. 
As  restrictions  are  being  removed,  and  as  the  funds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  land  are  handled  through  the  district  agent,  his  work  is 
ever  on  the  increase  and  his  investigations  of  the  various  needs  of 
these  Indians  of  necessity  grow  more  numerous.  This  latter  work 
of  itself,  though  not  the  paramount  one  in  the  district  agency  service, 
commends  itself  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  in 
that  it  is  providing  comfortable  homes,  agricultural  implements,  live 
stock,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  removal  of  restrictions  the  district  agency 
service  offers  a  speedy  and  expeditious  way  of  making  land  taxable, 
admitting  of  the  purchase  of  farms  by  desirable  persons,  and  thereby 
increasing  local  values  by  the  putting  of  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
If  this  work  could  not  be  handled  by  men  in  the  field,  but  would  have 
to  be  taken  up  specially  through  some  general  office,  the  removal  of 
restrictions  would  require  such  length  or  time  as  to  almost  discourage 
attempts  at  it.  However,  under  the  present  system  over  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion  acres  have  been  freed  from  restrictions  in  the  past  year, 
the  land  made  taxable,  sold  for  the  most  part  to  bona  fide  users  of 
the  soil,  and  the  needs  of  the  Indian  proviaed  for  from  the  proceeds. 
Thus  the  district  agents  in  their  assistance  to  the  Indian  render  the 
State  a  valuable  service  and  operate  more  than  any  branch  of  its 
organization  in  overcoming  the  conditions  arising  from  the  restricted 
character  of  the  lands,  and  of  putting  it  on  a  basis  which  in  a  few 
years,  by  the  development  of  its  wonderful  resources,  it  will  have 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  hindered  its  growth  in  its  early  organi- 
zation. 

As  shown  by  the  sufterintendent's  report,  about  20,000  probate 
cases  have  been  examined  by  this  branch  of  the  service  during  the 

East  year  with  the  result  that  reports  of  guardians  long  overdue  nave 
een  filed;  that  charges  not  proper  agamst  the  estate  of  the  ward 
have  been  eliminated;  that  improper  guardians  have  been  discharged 
and  other  suitable  persons  appointed  and  that  generally  supervision 
has  been  exercised,  as  over  probate  matters  in  the  older  States  but 
impossible  in  this  Commonwealth  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
wards  with  valuable  estates  and  crowded  conditions  of  the  county 
court  dockets. 

Judicious  and  economical  administration  enabled  the  employment 
of  several  special  assistant  district  agents,  generally  versed  in  the  law, 
who  have  given  their  exclusive  service  to  the  checking  of  probate 
records  and  procuring  the  correction  of  any  irregularities  found 
therein,  thus  admitting  of  the  clearing  up  of  deplorable  conditions 
in  some  of  the  counties,  and  in  others  putting  them  upon  a  basis 
which  will  enable  the  district  agents  to  henceforth  handle  the  same 
in  conjunction  with  his  other  work. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  point  of  figures  or  expression  to  detail  the 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  this  branch  of  the  service. 
A  single  item  in  one  of  the  counties  amounting  to  $31,000  due 
minors  was  discovered  and  by  a  diplomatic  and  intelUgent  handhn^ 
of  the  situation  it  was  inunediately  deposited  to  their  benefits.    This 
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occurred  subsequent  to  June  30  and  has  not  been  included  in  the 
estimate  hereinbefore  made. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  restricted  Indians  and  the  extent  of 
territory,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  probate  conditions  were  not 
satisfactory,  a  separate  district  agency  was  created  of  McGurtain 
County,  and  every  effort  made  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  State 
commission  of  charities  and  corrections  likewise  had  employees  upon 
this  work  and  with  the  perfect  accord  in  which  the  two  offices  worked 
made  the  result  inevitaple,  namely,  a  revolution  in  probate  matters. 
The  county  judge  resigned  and  his  successor  was  immediately 
appointed.  Agreements  of  arbitration  were  taken  with  three  of  the 
laigest  operators  who  have  dealt  in  minor  and  restricted  lands,  and 
boards  of  arbitration  formed,  the  Federal  Government  being  rep- 
resented thereon  by  the  United  States  Indian  superintendent  and 
the  State  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  commission  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections.  If  nothing  further  is  accomplished,  the  work 
already  done  gives  such  promise  of  possibiUties  for  the  future  that 
the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  service  can  never  be  questioned. 

The  increased  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1911,  admits  of  a  reorganization  of  the  supervising  district  agency 
service  and  the  working  out  of  a  plan  long  found  to  be  necessary  but 
unable  of  accomplishment  by  lack  of  funds,  namely,  the  employ- 
ment of  two  attorneys  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  such  work 
coming  from  the  district  agency  service,  thus  allowing  two  field  super- 
vising district  agents  to  prosecute  the  other  manifold  duties  of  this 
branch  of  the  work.  Heretofore  the  supervising  district  agents  have 
attempted  to  institute  suits  and  take  other  legal  remedies  to  assist 
the  district  agents,  and  while  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  con- 
ducted diligently  and  intelligently,  the  intermingling  of  two  duties 
so  different  in  character  made  the  performance  of  both  unsatisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  accomplished.  With  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  two  attorneys,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  neces- 
sarily incident  to  legal  proceedings  will  oe  entirely  lifted  from  the 
field  supervising  district  agents  and  that  they  will  be  free  to  travel 
with  much  more  frequency  from  one  agency  to  another  and  give  the 
much  needed  assistance  in  the  general  work  of  the  respective  offices 
as  well  as  making  investigations  of  complaints. 

IiBASINa  OF  ALLOTTED  LAND. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  shows  that  1,111  oil  and  gas,  28 
coal  and  asphalt,  196  agricultural,  and  43  miscellaneous  leases,  a 
total  of  1,378  leases,  requiring  departmental  approval,  were  filed 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with  1,661  during  the  previous  year. 
On  June  30,  1911,  there  were  pending  in  the  superintendent's  office 
376  leases. 

The  number  of  individual  Indian  accounts  where  royaltv  on  oil 
and  gas  leases  is  paid  into  the  superintendent's  office,  to  be  held  and 
disbursed  to  the  allottees,  shows  a  considerable  decrease  during  the 
year  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leases  where  the 
Indians  are  unrestricted  have  been  released  from  departmental 
supervision.  The  number  of  such  accounts  on  June  30,  1910,  was 
8,596  and  on  June  30,  1911,  7,827.    The  amount  of  royalty  received 
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from  oil  and  gas  and  other  leases  by  the  superintendent  since  1904, 
when  the  first  leases  were  made,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

1904 $1,300.00 

1905 91,624.40 

1906 323,655.40 

1907 775,489.16 

1908 1,692,627.65 

1909 1,813,460.28 

1910 1,420,894.97 

1911 1,365,826.52 

The  price  of  oil  ner  barrel  on  June  30,  1911,  was  48  cents,  showing 
an  increase  over  the  year  1910.  On  June  30,  1911,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  different  pipe-line  companies  held  in  storage  in  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Nations  39,286,085  barrels  of  oil  they  had  purchased, 
which  was  about  1,500,000  barrels  more  than  on  June  30,  1910.  It 
was  also  esthnated  that  producers  held  in  storage  on  June  30,  1911, 
only  about  600,000  barrels,  while  on  June  30,  1910,  they  held  about 
6,500,000  barrels.  The  pipe-line  facilities  appear  to  be  adequate  to 
handle  idl  the  oil  produced  at  the  present  time. 

AUBNATION  OF  AliLOTMBNTS. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  superintendent  shows  that 
1,393  applications  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  alienation  of 
land  were  filed  by  allottees  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
27,  1908,  and  35  appUcations  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  covering 
2-acre  tracts  of  land  for  school  sites  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  29y  1908.  Practically  all  of  the  applications  filed  have 
been  actea  upon.  Where  the  restrictions  are  removed  uncondi- 
tionaUy  the  allottee  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  his  land  without  any 
supervision  by  the  department.  If  the  restrictions  are  removed 
conditionally  the  land  is  advertised  by  the  United  States  Indian 
superintendent  and  bids  received  therefor,  and  if  a  sale  is  consum- 
mated the  purchase  price  is  paid  to  the  United  States  Indian  super- 
intendttit  who  holds  it  to  the  credit  of  the  allottee  and  disburses  it 
to  him  under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  The  proportion  of 
conditional  removal  of  restrictions  is  increasing  as  allottees  find  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  the  land  sold  under  the  supervision  of 
the  department.  The  superintendent's  report  shows  tnat  restric- 
tions have  been  removed  smce  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  27, 1908, 
conditionally  on  131,937.43  acres  and  unconditionally  on  93,573.34 
acres,  mating  a  total  of  225,510.77  acres. 

Approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  applications  filed  for  removal  of 
restrictions  have  been  acted  upon,  which  shows  that  the  work  is  well 
up  to  date. 

The  superintendenVs  report  shows  that  368  petitions  for  the 
approval  of  deeds  executed  by  fuU-blood  heirs  of  deceased  allottees 
ymo  died  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  were  made 
during  the  year,  makinga  total  of  718  cases  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  May  27,  1908.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911, 
there  were  collected  for  such  fuU-blood  heirs  additional  considerations 
amoimting  to  $66,284.52.  In  most  cases  it  was  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  the  amoimt  paid  the  heirs  was  inadequate  and  this  aodi- 
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tional  consideration  was  required  to  be  paid  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  approve  the  deeds. 

Closely  connected  with  the  removal  of  restrictions  is  the  matter  of 
the  sale  of  land  where  restrictions  have  been  removed  conditionally. 
Upon  the  approval  of  appUcations  for  the  removal  of  restrictions 
wnere  the  same  is  to  be  sold  by  the  United  States  Indian  superin- 
tendent the  allottee  is  advised  of  such  approval  and  the  district 
agent  examines  the  county  records  to  ascertain  if  the  title  is  clear 
and  a  joint  appraisement  is  made  of  the  land  by  the  proper  district 
agent  and  a  land  appraiser.  The  land  is  then  advertised  for  30  days 
for  not  less  than  tne  appraised  value,  which  is  made  public.  After 
the  land  is  disposed  of  a  Dank  account  is  opened  in  some  Government 
depository  ana  the  money  placed  therein  for  the  benefit  of  the  allottee 
and  disbursed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department.  The  dis- 
bursement of  the  money  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual allottee,  but  usually  goes  for  the  maKing  of  permanent  improve- 
ments, purchasing  farming  equipment,  macnineiy,  live  stock,  etc., 
and  in  case  of  persons  of  advanced  age  or  from  other  meritorious 
causes  payments  are  made  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  allottee. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  dis- 
bursements of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  restricted  lands  passes 
through  this  office  and  recommendation  is  made  by  the  commissioner 
in  reference  thereto. 

OIL  INSPECTOB. 

The  superintendent's  report  shows  that  662  separate  matters 
relating  to  the  production  or  oil  and  gas  have  been  investigated  by  the 
oil  inspector  and  his  assistants  and  that  500  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Qierokee  Nation  tentatively  allotted  to  new-bom  citizens  were 
inspected.  The  matter  of  checking  up  pipe-line  gangers  has  also  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  The  matter  of  establishing  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  gasoline  from  casing  head  gas  is  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  allottee  his  proper  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  gas  for  such  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  test  and 
measure  the  production.  The  pipe-line  faciUties  have  been  much 
extended  during  the  year.  The  number  of  wells  drilled  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  during  the  year  was  about  3,640  and  the  oil  marketed 
from  such  territory  was  ablout  41,053,000  barrels. 

SCHOOLS. 

A  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  John  B.  Brown,  supervisor  of 
schools  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Mr.  Oscar  H.  Lipps,  was  in  active  charge  of  the  office  at  Muskogee 
until  November,  1910,  and  nominally  in  chargje  until  April  1,  1911. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  was  assistant  supervisor  pnor  to  April  1,  1911, 
assumed  active  charge  as  supervisor  on  that  date. 
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A  number  of  tribal  boarding  schools  were  in  such  poor  condition  that 
they  were  abandoned  for  school  purposes  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
school  term  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1910.  Twelve  of 
these  boarding  schools  were  maintained  during  the  year  as  foHows: 


Bokchito,  Okla. 


Choctaw  Nation: 

ArmfitroDK  Male  Orphan  Academy,  iJ< 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Dwight,  Okla. 

Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy,  Millerton,  Okla. 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Tiiskahoma,  Okla. 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Hendrix,  Okla. 

Collins  Institute,  Frisco,  Okla. 
Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Seminole,  Okla. 
Creek  Nation: 

Euchee  Boarding  School,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Eufaula  Boarding  School,  Eufaula.  Okla. 

Nuyaka  Boarding  School,  Be^,  Okla. 

Tallahassee  Boarding  School,  l^allahassee,  Okla. 
Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Park  Hill,  Okla. 

The  schools  above  mentioned  which  were  retained  were  in  such 
poor  condition  and  the  furnishings  were  so  incomplete  that  it  required 
considerable  expenditure  to  place  them  in  proper  condition,  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  school  officials  to  bring  the  school  system  in 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  harmony  with  the  hidian  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  fill  the  tribal  board- 
mg  schools  so  far  as  possible  with  Indian  pupils  within  the  restricted 
class  which  includes  all  having  three-fourths  or  more  Indian  blood,  and 
the  percentage  of  such  pupils  nas  shown  a  marked  increase  during  the 
last  year,  the  smallest  percentage  of  restricted  Indians  in  any  sdiool 
being  65  per  cent  and  ranging  from  this  to  about  100  per  cent. 

There  are  three  day  sdiool  superintendents  whose  duty  it  is  to 
establish  Indian  day  schools  where  necessary  and  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  Indians  in  pubUc  schools  of  the  State.  But  few 
Indian  dav  schools  were  established  during  the  year.  In  school 
districts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  where  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  restricted  Indian  land  not  subject  to  taxation  arrangements  are 
made  to  pay  tuition  for  the  Indian  pupils.  The  Indian  school  oflScials 
have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  State  school  officials  along  these 
lines  and  the  results  appear  to  be  very  beneficial.  The  rate  of  tuition 
paid  to  school  districts  was  12^  cents  each  per  day  for  actual  attend- 
ance. 

The  enrollment  and  cost  of  maintaining  the  tribal  boarding  schools 
during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Statistics  of  tribal  boarding  schools. 


NaUoDS. 

Num- 
ber. 

EnroU- 
ment. 

Cost  of 

buildings 

andre- 

Cost  of 
malnte- 
nanoe. 

ChoctaWx  . 

4 

2 
1 

4 
1 

548 
213 
138 
474 
81 

$28,900 
9,100 
6,900 
22,787 
6,000 

176,156 

Chlf^kasAw T T 

22,104 

ppmfnol**. 

10,723 

Creek 

40,790 

Cb/enfktic ...,,- 

11,463 
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The  total  number  of  Indian  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  Oklahoma  during  the  year  was  approximately  as  follows: 

Restricted  Indians 7, 980 

Unrestricted  Indians 6, 780 

Total 13,760 

Contracts  were  made  with  various  boarding  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  pupils,  the  number  enrolled  in  such  contract  boarding 
schools  being  598. 

For  the  firat  time  Indian  pupils  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have 
been  permitted  to  attend  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  about 
300  being  enrolled  at  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  150 
in  the  Cnilocco  School  in  Oklahoma. 

Respectfully,  J.  Geo.  Wright, 

Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ANNXJAIi    REPORT     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     INDIAN 
SUPERINTENDENT    FOR    THE    UNION    AGENCY. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  July  28, 1911. 
The  annual  report  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  Union  Agency, 
Muskc^ee,  Okla.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

GBNEBAIi  STATBHENT. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  organization  of  the  field  and  office  force 
under  the  supervision  of  this  agency,  there  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  any  branch  of  the  work  except  in  matters  of  detail.  The 
organization  as  heretofore  established  has  been  found  to  meet  condi- 
tions incident  to  the  work  devolving  upon  this  office,  and  hence  no 
changes  have  been  made  except  temporarily  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  emei^encies.  The  necessity  for  the  prompt  and  expeditious 
handling  ofbusiness  has  been  kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 

The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  the  general  lines  of  the  field 
and  office  oi^anization,  and  the  discussion  of  each  branch  of  the 
wort:  will  be  round  in  this  report  in  the  order  of  such  table: 

Probate  work. 

Removal  of  restrictions. 

Land  sales. 

Disposition  land  sale  proceeds. 

Inherited  land  deeds. 


District  a^^ents. 
(40  counties.) 
(16  districts.) 
Expert  farmers. 
Land  appraisers. 
Oil  inspector. 
Field  clerks. 
Indian  police. 


fField. 


Superintendent  of 
tae  Union  Agency 
(101,239  members 
Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  36,000  re- 
stricted). 


Office. 


CJhief  clerk. 
Field  division. 
Cashier. 

Accounts  division. 
Mailing  division. 
Typewriter  division. 
Townsite  division. 
Restriction  division. 
Sales  division. 
Lease  division. 
Royalty  division. 

FIELD  WOBK. 


Disposition  lease  royalties. 
^  Per  capita  payments. 
Unallotted  land  sales. 
Taxation. 
Intruder  work. 

Department  of  Justice  land  suits. 
Schools. 

So-called   "Snake"  or  other  re- 
calcitrant Indians. 
Miscellaneous. 


DISTBIOT  AGENTS. 


June  30,  1911,  marked  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  district 
cy  organization  originally  authorized  by  act  or  Congress  approved 
y  27  1908,  and  it  can  be  said  without  hesitation  that  this  plan  of 
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placing  men  in  immediate  personal  touch  with  the  Indians  has  been 
the  most  practical  and  beneficial  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress 
affecting  the  fuU-blood  Indian  of  the  Five  Civilized  TVibes.  The 
division  of  the  40  counties  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, and  Seminole  Nations  continued  during  the  past  year  as  there- 
tofore, there  being  15  districts  each  having  an  agent  in  charge.  This 
gives  to  each  district  over  6,000  tribal  members  and  an  average  of 
over  2,000  Indians  within  the  restricted  class.  With  the  complex 
conditions  and  the  large  number  of  iadividual  Indians  in  each  district 
and  the  very  small  force  available,  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  district  agents  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  During 
the  past  year  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  "swamped"  with  work, 
makmg  it  oftentimes  difficult  to  handle  some  brancnes  of  their  work 
as  promptly  as  could  be  desired.  This  condition  will  be  slightly 
relieved  next  year  by  a  small  increase  in  the  appropriation.  To  ^ve 
more  attention  to  some  of  the  congested  areas,  a  slight  reorganization 
was  ordered  effective  July  1,  1911,  adding  one  additional  district. 

The  report  upon  the  work  of  the  district  agents,  for  convenient 
reference,  will  be  subdivided  imder  the  different  classes  into  which  it 
naturally  falls.  This  classification,  of  course,  covers  only  that  part 
of  the  work  which  is  naturally  susceptible  to  division  in  this  manner, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  hundreds  of  miscel- 
laneous matters  small  in  themselves  and  not  susceptible  of  classifica- 
tion which  are  attended  to  and  which  form  a  very  large  part  of  the 
service  rendered  to  the  allottees  by  the  field  organization,  rractically 
every  phase  of  human  activity  among  the  Indians  is  the  subject  of 
consideration  by  the  district  agents  during  the  course  of  each  year. 
While  many  matters  are  disposed  of  entirely  by  the  district  agents, 
a  very  large  majority  of  cases  receiving  attention  from  the  district 
agents  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  general  office,  where  they  are 
referred  to  the  various  divisions  for  appropriate  action.  The  natural 
result  of  this  is  that  the  work  of  the  field  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  general  office  and  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  results  and  expeditious  handling  of  business  the 
work  of  the  field  force  is  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  general 
office. 

Probate  work, — One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  service 
rendered  by  the  district  agents  arises  in  connection  with  probate 
matters.  Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the  exact  number 
of  cases  examined.  Investigated,  reported  upon,  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  a  conservative  estimate,  gathered  from  tne  reports  regularly 
made  during  the  year,  shows  that  more  than  20,000  cases  have  been 
dealt  with  m  some  manner.  The  amount  of  time  and  work  which 
may  be  done  upon  a  probate  case  varies  from  perhaps  mere  advice 
given  to  the  guardian,  or  assistance  to  the  court,  to  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  reports  or  the  filing  of  suits  on  behalf  of  the  minor,  or  a 
complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  acts  and  facts  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  district  agents  are  freauently  called  upon,  in 
connection  with  the  sales  of  mmor  land,  or  land  inherited  by  full- 
blood  heirs,  to  make  appraisement  for  the  court  and  to  ascertain 
other  facts  which  the  coiui;  may  require  in  connection  with  a  specific 
case.  In  many  of  the  most  important  counties  within  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  a  complete  check  of  probate  records  has  been  made, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  delinquent  guardians  and  adminia- 
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trators  have  been  cited  to  appear  and  make  report.  These  reports 
when  submitted  are  scrutinized  carefully  by  the  district  a^ent  and 
anything  seemingly  irre^ar  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court. 
Tms  alone  has  resulted  in  the  savmg  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  minor  Indian  citizens.  The  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  in  probate  matters  exceed  by  far  those  of 
the  previous  year.  TTiis  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
county  courts  with  few  exceptions  have  neartily  cooperated  with  the 
district  agents  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  Indian  minor.  In  fairness 
to  the  courts  it  should  be  stated  that  the  volume  of  probate  business 
of  this  character  pending  in  each  court  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  them  to  give  it  the  attention  it  should  have.  Con- 
sidering these  conditions,  great  credit  is  due  the  countyjudges  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  handled  this  business.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  some  counties  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  take  advantage 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  docket,  yet  viewed  as  a  whole  the 
condition  of  the  probate  business  in  eastern  Oklahoma  is  much 
improved. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  with  the  limited  force  and  the 
large  volume  of  work  required  of  the  district  agents  as  much  aa 
desired  during  the  past  year,  plans  are  under  way,  with  the  detail  of  a 
number  of  special  probate  assistants  in  the  different  counties,  to  make 
a  systematic  checking  and  investigation  of  all  Indian  probate  cases  in 
those  counties,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  extend  the  work.  With  the 
hearty  cooperation  and  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  county  judges  in 
a  number  of  counties  where  the  special  probate  checking  is  now  under 
way,  and  the  assistance  of  the  tribal  attorneys,  a  much  greater  amount 
of  probate  work  and  the  incident  good  results  that  foUow  will  be 
done  during  the  coming  year. 

Removal  of  restrictions, — ^The  investigation  of  applications  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  for  removal  of  restrictions  is  another  very  important 
duty  devolving  upon  the  district  agents.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Restriction  and  Sales  Divisions  which  show  that 
restrictions  have  been  unconditionally  removed  from  93,573.34  acres 
of  land  and  that  131,937.43  acres  have  been  sold  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  ofHce,  where  the  applications  originated  with  and  were 
investigated  bv  the  district  agent,  making  over  250,000  acres  taxable, 
and  placing  the  land  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  purchasers.  The 
distnct-agency  system  materially  assists  in  the  expeditious  handling 
of  this  removal  of  restriction  work,  and  without  these  local  men  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  proper  information  to  be  secured  upon 
which  the  department  could  act.  Prior  to  the  authorization  of  the 
district  agents  the  removal  of  restriction  work  was  most  expensive 
and  was  handled  very  unsatisfactorily,  it  being  necessary  to  have 
field  men  make  long  and  expensive  trips  to  look  up  different  applicar 
tions,  and  even  then  the  information  secured  was  oftentimes  unsatis- 
factory because  it  was  impossible  in  the  wide  area  to  be  covered  for 
the  person  investigating  to  be  familiar  with  the  local  conditions. 

Land  sales. — Closely  allied  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  as  a 
natural  result  thereof  is  the  sale  of  the  land  affected  by  such  removals. 
A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  manner  of  conducting  these  sales 
may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Sales  Division,  where 
the  details  are  handled  in  the  general  office.    The  matter  of  appraise- 
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ment  of  land,  the  distribution  of  advertising  matter  in  connection 
with  the  sale,  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  and  complications 
arising  by  reason  of  the  clouded  condition  of  the  title,  the  settlement 
of  disputes  and  differences  arising  because  of  existing  leases  covering 
the  land  sold,  the  procuring  of  the  execution  of  the  deSi  by  the  allottee 
after  the  sale  is  made,  and  many  other  matters  of  minor  detail  are  all 
the  subject  of  attention  by  the  district  agents  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  a  tract  of  land  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  law  which  permits 
a  restricted  allottee  to  lease  his  homestead  for  one  year  and  surplus 
for  five  years  for  agricultural  purposes  without  the.  supervision  of 
the  department  gives  rise  to  a  condition  which  frequently  results 
to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  allottee,  and  seriously  mterferes 
with  the  sale  of  his  land.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  unscrupulous 
persons  to  procure  leases  for  one  or  five  years  on  land  advertised  for 
sale,  thus  imposing  on  the  purchaser  the  burden  of  either  purchasing 
the  lease  or  oeing  deprived  of  the  jjossession  of  his  land  during  the 
term  of  said  lease.  This  is  a  condition  which  of  course  can  only  be 
changed  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Disposition  of  land^  sale  proceeds. — ^Aside  from  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  restricted  land  and  the  placing  of  the  same  upon  the 
market  for  actual  settlement  by  the  piurchasers,  who  of  course  be- 
come taxpayers  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  their 
industry,  probably  no  other  class  of  business  performed  by  the  dis- 
trict agents  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  public  at  large  and  to  the 
individual  allottee  than  the  supervision  of  the  disbursement  of  the 
land  sale  proceeds.  In  all  classes  where  sale  has  been  made  under 
the  supervision  of  tliis  ofiice  the  proceeds  are  disbursed  in  accordance 
with  tne  requirements  of  the  allottee  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  district  agents.  A  large  part  of  this  money  goes  back  directly 
to  the  community  in  which  the  land  is  located  and  is  expended  for 
permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  citizen.  It  is  a  part  of  the  district  agent's  duty  to  assist 
the  Indian  in  the  planning  of  his  house,  barn,  or  other  improvement, 
to  assist  him  in  the  purchase  of  material  and  labor  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  the  same,  and  to  inspect  these  improvements  after  they 
have  been  completc^l.  During  the  past  year  the  district  agents 
having  expert  farmers  working  in  their  districts  have  been  reheved 
to  a  certam  extent  of  this  duty,  the  same  having  been  performed, 
80  far  as  practicable,  by  the  farmers. 

So  far  as  the  needs  of  the  individual  Indian  may  require,  his  land 
sale  proceeds  are  disbursed  for  farming  equipment.  These  purchases 
are  made  imder  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  district  agents. 
In  addition  to  the  items  above  mentioned,  disburseinents  are  made 
for  other  needs  of  the  allottee  as  they  appear,  all  of  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  and  supervision  by  the  district  agent. 

That  this  qrstem  of  disbursement  of  land  sale  proceeos  is  acceptable 
to  the  Indian  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  of  the  very  large  numoer  of 
accoimts  of  this  character  handled  during  the  past  year,  complaints 
have  arisen  in  such  a  small  number  of  cases  that  they  are  nardly 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  as  affecting  the  practicability  of  tlie 
plan. 

Iiiherited  land  deeds. — ^Under  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  connection 
with  the  approval  of  conveyances  executed  by  full-blood  heirs  requir- 
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ing  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  such  coilveyances 
are  first  filed  with  the  district  agent  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  an  in* 
vesti^ation  in  each  case  and  report  the  facts  therein  as  he  finds  them, 
to^emer  with  his  recommendation  as  to  the  action  which  should  be 
taken.  The  facts  of  primary  importance  in  connection  with  these 
cases  are  adequacy  of  considferation,  the  determination  of  the  heirs 
and  their  respective  interests,  and  the  investigation  as  to  the  actual 
receipt  by  such  heirs  of  the  consideration  claimed  to  have  been  paid. 
When  it  is  understood  that  in  a  majoritv  of  these  cases  the  deed 
sought  to  be  approved  has  been  executed  from  three  to  five  years 
prior  to  its  presentation  for  approval,  some  idea  m^  be  gained  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  facts  as  to  heirship  and  the  payment  of 
consideration.  This  work  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  required  a  ^eat 
deal  of  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  district  agents.  That 
this  has  been  time  well  spent  is  conclusively  shown  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  collected  for  the  heirs  during  the  year  additional  consider- 
ation amounting  to  $66,284.52. 

Leases. — ^The  work  performed  by  the  district  agents  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  leases  is  not  confined  alone  to  leases  requiring 
departmental  approval.  With  the  more  harmonious  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  district  a^ncry  force  and  the  individual  allottee, 
and  the  better  understandmj^  oy  the  Indian  that  it  is  to  his  best 
inter^t  to  consult  the  district  agent  before  executing  instruments 
affecting  his  land,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  more  work  is  per- 
formed for  the  Indian  affecting  leases  not  requiring  departmental 
approval  than  is  performed  in  connection  with  departmental  leases. 
Most  of  these  nondepartmental  leases  are,  of  course,  for  a^icultural 
purposes  and  for  periods  running  from  one  to  five  years.  Assistance 
IS  rendered  not  only  in  the  execution  of  new  leases  but  in  the  en- 
forcement or  reformation  of  existing  leases,  as  circumstances  mav 
require.  From  this  service  results  only  intangible  savings  to  tlie  al- 
lottee, which  can  not  be  accurately  estimated  but  which  undoubtedly 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  In  the  oil  and  gas  territory  depart- 
mental leases  of  this  character  are  the  subject  of  much  labor  to  the 
district  agent,  involving  as  they  do  very  frequently  very  valuable 
property  which  is  much  sought  after  by  prospective  lessees. 

Disposition  of  lease  royalties. — Royalties  accruing  on  oil,  gas,  and 
other  mineral  leases  covering  restricted  lands  are,_by  depa^mental 
regulation,  paid  into  this  office,  after  which  in  due  course  of  business 
they  are  disbursed  to  the  Indian  lessor.  In  a  great  many  cases  this 
money  ia  paid  direct  to  the  lessor,  but  it  has  been  found  that  owing  to 
the  inaprovidence  of  the  Indian  supervision  has  been  necessary,  and 
the  district  agents  have  therefore  been  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Indian  in  the  handling  and  investment  of  his  money.  The  inexpe- 
rience in  these  matters  which  has  been  found  in  some  cases  where 
Indians  are  receiving  unusually  laige  amounts  of  nionev  has  made  it 
almost  imperative  that  such  assistance  be  rendered.  The  investment 
and  expenditure  of  royalties  received  from  lands  belonmng  to  minors 
has  also  received  attention  from  the  district  agent.  Tlus  money,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  advice  to  the 
guardian  as  to  the  best  manner  of  taking  care  of  these  funds  has  been 
given  whenever  requested  and  occasion  required. 

Per  capita  payments.— During  the  year  an  equalization  payment 
was  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the 
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award  to  the  Eastern  Cherokee  claimants  was  distributed  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  These  payments  have  occasioned  much  work  to 
the  district  agent,  both  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  the  commissioner 
and  his  force  and  to  the  allottees.  Several  hundred  cases  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  where  Indians  in  the  restricted  class  had  not  been 
^iven  allotments  required  a  large  amount  of  work  by  the  district 
agents  in  that  nation  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  money  due 
in  lieu  of  land. 

Unallotted  land  sales. — ^The  sale  of  unallotted  land  during  the  year 
by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  while  not  in  any 
way  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  the  district  agents,  who  have  been  flooded  with  inauiries  from 
all  sources  with  reference  to  these  sales,  and  who  attended  such  sales 
and  did  everything  possible  to  make  them  a  success. 

Toxa^ion.-^wing  to  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  taxibility  of 
the  various  classes  of  allotted  land  there  has  been  less  trouble  during 
the  present  year  from  this  source  than  during  the  previous  two  years 
of  the  district  agency  work.  The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Oklahoma  has  rendered  its  decision  in  these  cases, 
since  which  time  very  few  complaints  have  been  received  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  county  oflBcers  to  collect  taxes  from 
restricted  land.  There  are  still  numerous  inquiries  from  interested 
persons  as  to  what  classes  of  land  are  taxable,  and  undoubtedly  many 
misunderstandings  are  averted  by  timely  advice  and  assistance  in  this 
particular. 

Intruder  work, — The  so-called  intruder  work,  that  of  completing  the 
allotment  by  placing  the  Indian  in  possession,  is  gradually  beine 
closed.  Such  cases  as  arise  are  almost  entirely  handled  by  the  field 
officers,  experience  having  proved  that  these  cases  can  be  adjusted 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  by  the  district  agents,  where  the 
claims  of  both  parties  can  be  considered  upon  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  litigation  aflFecting  the  right  of  Cherokee  new-bom  citizens  and 
Cherokee  freedmen  is  finally  disposed  of  and  the  land  claimed  finally 
allotted  and  the  allottees  placed  in  possession  this  work  will  entirely 
cease,  except  in  isolated  cases. 

Dej^rtment  of  Justice  land  suits. — In  connection  with  land  suits 
affecting  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  charge  of  A.  N. 
Frost,  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  district  agents  have 
been  called  upon  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  work.  During  the  year  a 
very  lai^e  number  of  these  cases  have  been  adjusted  by  quitclaims 
from  the  defendant,  and  in  each  case  adjusted  in  this  manner  the 
district  agent  has  been  called  upon  for  a  report  as  to  the  advisability 
of  dismissing  the  same.  In  making  such  report  it  has  been  necessarv 
to  secure  allthe  facts  in  connection  with  each  case,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land,  the  improvements  thereon, 
the  date  of  their  erection,  and  the  disposition  of  rents  and  profits. 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  coming  year,  owing  to  recent  court 
decisions  favorable  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government  in  these 
cases,  the  district  agents  will  be  called  upon  to  do  more  of  this  work 
than  heretofore. 

Schools. — While  the  school  work  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  not 
in  any  way  handled  by  this  oflBce,  but  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Brown,  school  supervisor,  the  district  agents  and  other 
field  employees  have  been  instructed  to  do  everythmg  possible  to 
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cooperate  with  the  school  officiak  and  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
full-blood  children  of  the  Five  Tribes,  and  they  have  found  many 
opportunities  to  do  this,  bringing  cases  that  should  receive  attention 
to  the  notice  of  the  school  supervisor,  assisting  in  the  matter  of 
enrollment  of  Indian  children  in  the  Chilocco  and  Haskell  schools, 
and  in  various  other  ways. 

So-called  ^^ Snake''  or  other  recalcitrant  Indians, — In  each  nation  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  there  are  a  few  of  the  full-blood  Indians  that 
have  declined  to  accept  their  allotments  or  recognize  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  mdividualization  of  the  tribal  interests.  It  has 
been  the  eflFort  of  the  field  force  to  work  with  these  Indians,  secure 
their  confidence,  and  show  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  accept  present 
conditions.  The  efforts  along  this  line  have  been  more  successful 
during  the  past  year  than  heretofore,  but  at  beet  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  handle  and  one  that  must  be  approached  with  tact  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  older  Indians  in  this  class  steadfastly  insist  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  the  original  treaties  allowing  the  Indians  to  hold  the 
land  in  conmaon  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  State 
government,  and  so  forth,  and  are  therefore  constantly  getting  into 
minor  difficulties  with  the  local  State  authorities  by  refusing  to  pay 
taxes,  keep  their  stock  from  running  at  large,  and  other  small  troubles 
of  this  kind.  The  district  agents  have  endeavored  to  straighten  out 
these  matters  as  much  as  possible.  There  has  been  no  serious  trouble 
with  thLj  class  of  citizens  during  the  past  year. 

Miscellaneous, — ^The  foregoing,  as  heretofore  indicated,  comprises 
only  such  work  performed  by  the  district  agents  as  is  susceptible  of 
classification.  The  duties  of  the  district  agents  are  so  varied  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  adequately^  either  in  tabulated  form  or  by 
statement,  the  extent  thereof.  The  following  table,  to  a  limited 
extent,  indicates  the  work  performed  by  the  district  agents  during 
the  fiscal  year: 

Work  of  district  agents. 

Reports  in  probate  matters  utider  section  6,  act  of  May  27,  1908 671 

Reports  to  superintendent,  miscellaneous  probate  matters 582 

Probate  comjSaints  filed 1, 696 

Probate  complaints  disposed  of 1, 482 

Probate  cases  examined,  investigated,  and  handled,  approximately 20, 000 

Lease  complaints  filed 2,199 

Depcurtmental  leases  forwarded  to  superintendent 443 

Applications  for  removal  of  restrictions  forwarded  to  superintendent 1, 759 

Amount  of  money  actually  saved  for  Indian  allottees  by  district  agents.  $549, 498. 91 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  saved  to 
Indian  aUotlees  on  account  of  the  district  aunts'  efforts  $549,498.91. 
This  represents  actual,  tangible  savings  and  arises  from  various  mat- 
ters, such  as  deductions  made  in  amounts  charged  by  guardians  in 
their  reports,  increased  amounts  received  in  rentals  by  reason  of 
advice  given  by  district  agents,  amounts  deducted  from  claims 
against  allottees  by  creditors,  and  numerous  other  matters  which  are 
constantly  arising.  This  amount  exceeds  that  reported  last  year  by 
$157,880.51. 

In  addition  to  the  tangible  savings  to  the  allottees,  the  intangible 
savings  and  losses  prevented  by  timely  advice  and  assistance,  while 
impossible  of  accurate  estimation,  will,  without  doubt,  swell  the  total 
to  approximately  $2,000,000. 
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The  work  of  the  district  agents  durmg  the  past  year  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  better  results  than  during  the  previous  two  years  of  the 
service.  This  is  due  to  various  causes,  among  them  being  the  greater 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  district  agents  with  the  duties  required 
of  them,  the  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  allottees  and 
public  of  the  purpose  of  the  district  agency  service,  and  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  Indian  and  the  distnct  agent.  There  has  undoubt- 
edly been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  allottee  to  go  to 
the  district  agent  for  assistance  and  advice  in  matters  pertaining  to 
his  business  aSairs  generally. 

Under  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department,  based  upon  reports  of  conditions  in  the  Semi- 
nole Nation,  the  Department  of  Justice  placed  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  that  nation,  Mr.  James  E.  Gresham,  who, 
with  the  asistance  of  the  district  agency  force,  has  been  exceptionaUv 
successful  in  representing  individual  allottees  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  authorities  has  prosecuted  a  number  of  persons  chai^d  with 
forging  deeds  and  like  onenses,  the  result  being  a  number  of  convic- 
tions m  the  State  courts  with  sentences  aggregating  from  7  to  14 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  this  has,  it  is^lieved,  effectudly  put 
a  stop  to  the  wrongful  practices  in  that  county  and  shown  the  desire 
of  the  local  authonties  and  good  citizens  composing  the  juries  that 
tried  the  cases  to  protect  the  Indians  from  such  wholesale  graft. 

A  large  number  of  other  similar  cases  in  different  counties  in  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations  have  been  taken  up  by  the  local  county 
attorneys  and  grand  juries,  and  almost  the  whole  tune  of  special  dis- 
trict agent,  Mr.  Fred  S.  Cook,  has  been  given  the  last  few  months  in 
securing  testimony  and  cooperating  witn  the  State  officers  in  these 
cases. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  work,  district  agents  and  supervising 
district  agents  assisted  individual  allottees  in  a  large  number  of  civu 
suits  brought  in  the  State  courts. 

EXPERT  FARMERS. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  assigned  to  this  office  for 
field  duty  six  expert  farmers.  This  is  the  first  work  of  this  character 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This 
service  was  established  because  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  fuU-blood  Indians,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  them 
have  large  areas  of  land,  in  many  instances  scattered,  and  are  unable 
to  properiv  care  for  the  same  both  from  lack  of  equipment  and  expe- 
rience. That  this  service  has  been  beneficial  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  past  year.  The  expert  farmers 
detailed  to  this  agency  have  done  much  toward  giving  instructions 
to  the  Indians  with  reference  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soU, 
selection  of  seed,  harvesting  the  crops,  planting  of  orchards,  purchase 
of  live  stock  and  farming  implements,  and  the  care  of  the  same.  This 
especiaUy  appUes  to  the  full-blood  Indians,  many  of  whom  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  learn  proper  agricultural  methods  and  who  have 
been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  mstructions  when  offered.  It  has 
been  round  in  many  cases  that  the  Indian  has  not  even  attempted  to 
raise  a  garden  from  which  to  supply  himself  with  immediate  necessi- 
ties whue  waiting  for  a  crop  to  develop  later  in  the  season.  A  great 
many  others,  under  the  system  of  leasmg  allowed  by  law,  have  leased 
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their  entire  allotments  for  considerations  wholly  inadequate  for  peri- 
ods of  one  and  five  y^ars,  depending  entirely  on  the  rents  for  support. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  result  in  hardship  to  the  Indian  and  his 
family  and  develop  a  degree  of  indolence  incompatible  with  his  best 
interests. 

While  the  work  of  the  expert  farmers  has  been  necessarily  slow,  so 
far  as  inmiediate  tangible  results  are  concerned,  yet  it  is  believed  it 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  important  branches  of 
this  agency.  A  large  number  of  cases  are  handled  by  the  different 
district  agents  where  a  portion  of  the  land  is  sold  and  the  money  used 
for  improving  his  remaming  lands.  These  improvements  are  made, 
wherever  possible,  under  the  supervision  of  the  expert  farmers,  who 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  Indian  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  thus  assist  him  in  placing  his  land  in 
such  shape  that  he  can  secure  a  UveUhood  therefrom. 

LAND  APPRAISERS. 

The  work  of  the  land  appraisers  is  carried  on  separately  and  inde- 
pendently from  that  of  the  district  agency  service,  they  bemg  detailed 
from  the  general  oflSce  to  the  different  districts  as  necessary  to  make 
the  appraisements  of  lands  to  be  sold  under  the  supervision  of  the 
district  agents  and  also  inherited  land  cases,  tracts  for  the  different 
probate  courts  and  other  miscellaneous  inspections.  One  appraiser 
is  usually  assigned  to  two  districts^  dividing  his  time  between  tnem  as 
the  worK  may  require.  Their  assi^ments  are  changed  from  time  to 
time,  thus  making  them  famihar  with  conditions  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  different  districts  where  allotted  lands  are  to  be  sold  under  the 
sealed-bid  sjrstem.  Joint  appraisements  of  all  lands  advertised  for 
sale  are  required  by  the  independent  appraiser  and  the  district  agent. 
The  Indian  thus  receives  the  benefit  of  both  a  purely  local  and  a 
general  viewpoint. 

OIL-FIELD    INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  investigated  and  reported 
upon  by  the  oil  inspector  and  his  assistants  662  different  matters 
relating  to  the  production  of  oil  and  gas,  besides  the  inspection  of 
over  600  separate  pieces  of  land  tentatively 


ry  allotted  to  newborn  citi- 
zens, but  s^  hel(f  to  be  part  of  the  pubhc  domain  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Twice  during  the  vear  inspection  has  been  made  of  unal- 
lotted land  offered  for  sale  wnere  the  same  was  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  oil  or  gas  production.  ^  The  checking  up  of  pipe-line  gangers  has 
also  received  much  attention  and  has  b^n  productive  of  good  results 
both  to  the  lessor  and  to  the  lessee. 

A  new  subject  of  investigation  under  way  at  the  close  qf  the  year 
and  one  which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  arises  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  plants  for  makmg  gasoline  from  casing-head 

fas.  This  is  an  industry  which,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  bids  fair  to 
e  not  only  profitable  but  extensively  engaged  in.  To  insure  to  the 
lessor  his  proper  share  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  gas 
manufactured  by  this  process  it  has  been  necessary  to  test  and 
measure  the  production  and  to  ascertain  from  other  investigation 
facts  essential  to  an  equitable  determination  of  the  interests  of  the 
leraor. 
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By  reason  of  the  extension  of  pipe-line  facilities,  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  operators  to  market  all  of  their  current  production,  and,  in 
fact,  the  mcreased  demand  has  caused  storage  oil  to  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  the  extent  of  13,000  to  15,000  barrels  per  day  for  several 
months,  all  resulting  in  increases  in  prices  at  different  periods  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  2  cents  per  barrel  on  five  different  occasions,  a  total 
of  10  cento  per  barrel. 

The  numoer  of  wells  drilled  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  during  the  year  was  approximately  3,640. 

From  the  best  obtainable  information,  the  approximate  amount  of 
oil  marketed  during  the  fiscal  year  from  tJie  territory  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  was  41,053,000  barrels,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

Sales  of  oil,  1907-1911. 


Months. 


July 

Aogtut — 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. . 
Jaatiary... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


1907 


1, 
1, 
1,: 
1,. 
1, 
2,; 

2,.. 


r. 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.,J00 


3,154,000 
3,150,000 


21,717,000 


1906 


41,101,000 


1900 


40,210,000 


1910 


44,221,000 


1911 


B 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 


41,068,000 


From  the  foregoing,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  19,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  run  from  land  under  leases  still  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department,  on  which  royalty  was  paid  amounting  to 
approximately  $833,000.  On  June  30,  1911,  the  different  pipe-line 
companies  held  in  storage  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  IVations 
39,286,085  barrels  of  oil  previously  purchased,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  barrels  more  than  the  same  date  of  the  previous 
year. 

On  June  30,  1910,  it  was  estimated  that  producers  had  6,500,000 
barrels  in  storage  unsold,  while  on  June  30,  1911,  their  estimated 
unsold  stocks  were  less  than  600,000  barrels,  evidencing  the  fact  that 
the  producers  have  been  able  to  market  not  only  their  current  pro- 
duction but  their  excess  of  previous  years. 

FIELD   CLERKS. 

Various  miscellaneous  inspections  and  investigations  are  made  by 
two  or  three  special  field  clerks,  and  the  time  of  one  has  been  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  inspection  of  oil  and  gas  pipe  Unes  and  the 
appraisement  of  trioal  and  mdividual  damages  incident  to  the  con- 
struction thereof.  These  men  also  assist  tne  oil  inspector  in  the 
investigations  of  oil  and  gas  matters. 
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.     INDIAN   POLICE. 

Thirty-six  members  of  the  Indian  police  force  are  scattered  through- 
out ahnost  all  of  the  40  counties  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  me 
lar^r  number  of  them  being  detailed  to  the  district  agencies  where 
then:  services  are  utilized  in  various  ways,  largely  as  interpreters. 
Practically  no  policemen  are  now  employed  who  can  not  nuently 
speak  English  and  the  language  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  this  manner  practically  no  expense  is  incurred  in  the 
employment  of  interpreters.  The  ponce  force  is  also  used  in  placing 
aUottees  in  possession,  as  required  oy  the  different  acta  of  Congress, 
in  assisting  in  the  protection  of  tnbal  property,  the  collection  of 
rentals  therefrom,  and  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  tribal 
or  other  lands  still  within  the  control  of  the  Government. 

OFFICE. 
CHIEF  CLEBK  AND  FIELD  DIVISION. 

The  details  of  the  office  administration  and  the  management  of 
the  internal^  work  falls  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  assumes  charge  as 
acting  superintendent  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent. 

The  district  agency  and  other  field  force  is  directed  through  tht 
field  division,  wnich  also  handles  all  of  the  miscellaneous  matters 
coming  from  the  field  which  are  not  properly  the  subject  of  action 
as  cases  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  office,  therefore  no  other  branch 
of  the  work  encounters  such  a  variety  of  detail. 

cashier's   OFFICE. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  of  the  fiscal  year  was  the 
designation  of  the  cashier  as  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  agency. 
Prior  to  July  1,  1910,  the  superintendent,  in  addition  to  bis  duties 
as  such,  acted  as  special  disbursing  agent.  The  large  and  continu- 
ally increasing  volume  of  business  made  it  imperative  in  the  interests 
of  good  admmistration  and  prompt  handling  of  business  to  relieve 
the  superintendent  of  this  detail. 

Diumg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  there  were  issued  20,766 
disbursement  vouchers,  each  of  which  required  the  signature  of  the 
superintendent.  In  addition  to  this,  44,895  separate  remittance 
entries  were  made,  showing  the  receipt  of  $2,562,736.27.  These 
items  only  represent  a  few  of  the  many  things  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  disbursements  which  required  the  attention  of  the  super- 
intendent and  which,  when  promptly  attended  to,  necessarily  at 
times  affected  the  administration  of  affairs  coming  before  the  office. 
During  the  last  year  under  the  new  system  the  special  disbursing 
officer  has  had  no  other  duties  except  those  arising  in  his  division, 
and  the  superintendent  has  been  free  to  devote  his  whole  time  as  an 
administrative  officer.  The  general  result  of  this  has  been  an  in- 
creased eflBciency  both  in  the  matter  of  handling  funds  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  omce  generally. 

A  total  of  $4,971,922.11  was  handled  by  the  agency  during  the 
fiscal  year;  the  receipts  were  $2,698,376.07,  representing  41,964 
separate  remittance  entries;  the  disbursements  were  $2,273,546.04. 
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For  the  proper  local  handling  of  the  funds,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
47  national  bank  depositories,  all  in  the  different  counties  in  eastern 
Oklahoma,  were  in  use. 

During  the  year  the  bonded  capacity  of  the  casiiier  was  $1,250,000. 
The  additional  business  made  it  necessary  for  his  bond  to  be  increased 
commencing  with  July  1,  1911,  making  his  bonded  limit  $2,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  work  of  the  Union  Agency  proper,  the 
cashier  also  pays  the  salaries  and  expenses  connect^  witn  the  work 
of  the  office  or  the  Indian  school  supervisor  for  eastern  Oklahoma, 
thus  also  reUeving  that  official  of  the  details  of  being  a  disbursing 
officer  and  enabling  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  educational  matters. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  following  indicates 
in  a  measure  the  volume  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  agency,  but 
fails  to  adequately  express  the  immense  detail  connected  therewith. 

ACCOUNTS   DIVISION. 

A  total  of  27,940  vouche53,  consisting  of  14,522  royalty,  10,348 
land  sale,  and  3,070  miscellaneous  disbursement,  were  paid  during 
the  year,  as  compared  with  20,766  for  the  previous  year. 

Receipts  and  dishwraementa  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

BSOBIFTS. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Town  lots $74, 373. 37 

Coal  royalties 130,609.71 

Asphalt  royalties 3,126.25 

Timber  royalties 6,634.56 

Stone  and  ballast  royalties 138. 19 

Rental  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 58, 770. 76 

Rental  unallotted  lands 24, 503. 22 

Lease  unallotted  lands  for  tank-site  purposes 900. 00 

Ck>ndemned  lands  for  railway  purposes 1, 113. 50 

Condemned  lands  for  State-pnson  site : . .  11, 745. 30 

Condenmed  lands  for  public  purposes 360. 00 

Sale  uiiallotted  lands  for  iBchool  purposes 1, 335. 00 

Sale  of  improvements  on  town  lots 1,314.00 

Sale  of  tribal  property 

Sale  of  town-sitemaps 23.87 

Pipe-line  dami^es 3,428.66 

Damages  unallotted  lands 239.70 

$318,616.09 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Town  lots 24,791.14 

Coal  royalties 43,536.54 

Asphalt  royalties 1,042.07 

Timber  royalties 2, 211. 55 

.   Stone  and  ballast  royalties 46. 06 

Rental  segre^ted  coal  and  asphalt  lands 19, 590. 23 

Rental  unallotted  lands 8,167.75 

Lease  unallotted  lands  for  tank-site  purposes 300.00 

Condemned  lands  for  railway  purposes 371. 16 

Condemned  lands  for  State-prison  site 3, 915. 10 

Condenmed  lands  for  public  purposes 120. 00 

Sale  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 445. 00 

Sale  of  improvements  on  town  lots 438. 00 

Sale  of  tribal  property 46. 80 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 5.25 

Pipe-line  damages 1,142.89 

Damages  unallotted  lands 79. 90 

106,249.44 

424,865.53 
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Cherokee  Nation: 

Town  lota $11, 932.  72 

Sale  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 801. 00 

Condemned  lands  for  railway  purposes. 225. 15 

Rental  unallotted  lands 4. 50 

Rent  of  tribal  jail 60. 00 

Pipe-line  damages 4.00 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 1.50 

$13, 028. 87 

Creek  Nation: 

Town  lots 21,797.03 

Rental  unallotted  lands 228. 26 

Rental  Pecan  boarding  school 75.00 

Rental  hdlise  at  Wetimika  boarding  school 7. 00 

Sale  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 105. 00 

Sale  Coweta  boarding  school 3,000. 00 

Sale  tribal  property 110.00 

Stipulated  judgments  town^ot  suits 17,035.00 

Interest  on  note  under  stipulated  judgments  town- 
lot  suits 272.60 

Sale  of  towuHsite  maps 13.50 

42,643.39 

Seminole  Nation: 

Sale  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 40. 00 

Sale  of  tribal  property 192. 35 

Rental  unallotted  lands 60. 60 

292.95 

Refunds: 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  roy- 
alties   196.67* 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  roy- 
alties   118.65 

Chickasaw  national  fund 1,500.00 

Telegraphing,  transportation,  etc 2. 74 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  pay  roll,  third  quarter,  1911.  20. 00 

1,838.06 

Individual  Indian  moneys: 

^  Royalties— 

•         Oil  and  gas  leases 1,322,113.55 

Coal  and  asphalt  leases 11,516.33 

Agricultural  leases 4, 302. 86 

Grazing  leasQS 292.50 

Brick  leases 265.80 

Limestone  and  rock  leases 30. 00 

Stone  and  ballast  leases 193. 00 

Lead,  zinc,  and  iron  leases 78. 00 

Timber  leases 248.24 

Redeposit  to  individual  Indian  bank  accoimts 10, 531. 14 

Interest  on  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 14, 927. 06 

Direct  deposit  to  individual  Indian  bank  accounts.  1, 398. 80 

Transferred  from  other  agencies 1, 007. 86 

Pipe-line  damages 2, 566. 50 

1,369,47L64 

Miscellaneous: 

Sale  of  town-sitemaps 74.85 

Sale  of  Government  proi)erty 510. 00 

Sale  of  lease  blanks 2, 286. 00 

Certified  copies 1, 460. 65 

Advance  royalty  and  bonus 26,786.24 

Oveipayment  advance  royalty 7, 405. 15 

Land-sale  bids 807,712.74 

846,235.63 

Total  moneys  actually  received 2, 698, 376.07 

Amount  received  to  cover  difiH&Uowances 16. 25 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 549, 872. 33 

T6tal 3  248,264.66 
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Balancee  carried  over  from  previouB  fiscal  year: 
Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties $274,932.80 

Pipe-line  damages 1, 716. 23 

Telephone  damages 294. 50 

Land-sale  bids 32, 566. 04 

Land-sale  accounts 418, 442. 21 

O verpaynkents  on  advance  royalty 791. 03 

1728,742.81 

Grand  total 3,977,007.46 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

' 'Administration,  of  affairs.  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Oklahoma,  1911": 

Salaries  of  r^ular  employees $114, 119. 94 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees .' .  8, 519. 64 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 156. 00 

Printing  (including  land-ssde  posters),  bind- 
ing^ and  miscellaneous  purchases 2,389.35 

Bepairing  and  sundry  expenses 2, 164. 24 

127,349.17 

"Commission,  Five  Civilized  Tribes": 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 309. 26 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 9, 322. 79 

Printing,    bmding,    and   miscellaneous   pur- 
chases   3,339.68 

Bepairing  and  sundry  expenses 279. 52 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 3,393.54 

16,644.79 

''Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  1910-11": 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 373. 33 

Traveling  expenses  of  r^ular  employees 1, 991. 42 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchases 96.00 

2,460.75 

"Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  1911": 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 5,333.33  ^ 

Miscellaneous  purchases 610.00 

5  943,33 

'  "  Pay  of  Indian  police,  1911 " : 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 7, 730. 67 

"Telegraphing,  transportation,  etc.,  Indian  Supplies,  1911": 

Telegrams  and  long-distance  telephone  messages 959. 36 

"Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1911 " : 

Agency  rent 7, 916. 16 

"Court  costs,  etc.,  in  suits  of  Indian  allottees, .  Five  Civilized 
Tribes": 

Court  costs  in  suits  to  dear  titles  of  Indian  allottees 75.00 

"Removal  of  intruders,  Five  Civilized  Tribes": 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchases 192. 16 

"Removal  of  restrictions,  allotted  lands,  Five  Civilized  Tribes"' 

Binding  and  miscellaneous  purchases 11. 52 

"Appraisal  and  sale  of  restricted  lands,  Five  Civilized  Tribes": 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchases 150. 79 

"Leasing  of  mineral  and  other  lands.  Five  Civilized  Tribes": 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchases 297. 54 

"Clerical  and  other  expenses,  town  lots,  Union  Agency": 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchases 26. 45 

"Protecting  property  interests  of  minor  allottees, 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1911"  (including  1910-11): 

Salaries  and   traveling  expenses  of  district 
agents  and  assistants $72,060.52 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 6, 251. 50 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees. . .  583. 07 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 588.48 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchnim 3,410.66 
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Congressional  appropriations — Continued. 

"Protecting  property  interests  of  minor  allottees, 
Five  Civuized  Tribes,  1911  "—Continued. 

Repairs  and  sundry  expenses $990.07 

Office  rents 3,158.67 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 1, 181. 00 

$88,223.97 

"Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1911": 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 11, 093. 33 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 3, 096. 33 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 795. 00 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees. . .  93. 99 

Office  rent 900.00 

Tuition  for  Indian  pupils 3, 027. 79 

Printing  and  purchases 443. 60 

Repairs  and  sundry  expenses 230. 50 

19,680.54 

"Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus 

court  fees": 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees. . .  138. 86 

Miscellaneous  purchases 96. 00          ^ 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  Indian  schools. .  10, 357. 12 

10,591.98 

^* Indian  monejrs,  proceeds  of  labor:" 

Choctaw  royalties — 

Salaries  of  r^;ular  employees 2, 396. 67 

Per  d^em  and  traveling  expenses  of  Indian 

police 2,065.03 

Tnbal  warrants 42,389.18 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  temporary 

employees 336. 50 

Refund  account  courthouse  purchase 71. 00 

Tuition  of  Indian  pupils 682. 41 

Insurance  premium,  school  properties 1, 566.  75 

Salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  tribal  school 

representative 1 ,  285. 69 

50, 793. 23 

Chickasaw  royalties — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 2, 100. 00 

Traveling  expenses  of  r^ular  employees 25. 95 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  temporary 

employees 360. 88 

Per  diem  of  Indian  police 1, 534. 00 

Salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  tribal  school 

representative 633. 62 

Salaries  of  regular  school  employees 1, 136. 83 

Insurance  premiimi  school  properties 642. 27 

6, 433. 65 

Cherokee  royalties — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 944. 00 

Per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  of  Indian 

police 1, 607. 26 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  temporary 

employees 72. 31 

Prin  tmg 20. 00 

Refund  erazinfi;  fee 4. 50 

Tuition  for  Indian  pupils 1, 400. 36 

Insurance  premium  on  school  properties 137. 47 

4, 185. 90 

Cherokee  town  lots — 

Refund  on  town  lots  in  Vinita 22. 50 

Creek  royalties — 

Salaries  of  regular  ^ployees 1, 790. 00 

Per  diem  of  Indian  police 2, 508. 00 

Salaries  and  travelmg  expenses  of  temporary 

employees 25.  26 

•  Refund  of  grazing  fee 28.  90 

Salaries  of  r^^ular  school  employees 640.00 
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*' Indian  monevs^  proceeds  of  labor" — Continued. 
Creek  royaltiee — Continued. 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  temporary 
school  employees $17.16 

15,009.32 

Creek  town  lots — 

Expenses,  town-lot  suits 4, 676. 64 

Taxes  on  town  lots  declared  forfeited 313. 41 

Refund  town-lot  payments 174. 66 

Printing 4. 00 

6, 068.  71 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  royalties — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 8, 070. 67 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 1, 829. 59 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 980. 00 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees . . .  586. 90 
Per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  of  Indian 

police 1 ,  832. 60 

Traveling  expenses  account  of  collection  of 

revenues 44. 66 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  commis- 
sioned grazing  fee  collectors 4, 820. 62 

Refimd  of  grazing  fee 92. 50 

Office  rent 120.00 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  purchases 157. 23 

Repairs  and  sundry  expenses 7. 30 

Salary  due  supervisor  of  mines  for  1910 61. 11 

Payments  for  improvements  on  segregated  coal 

and  asphalt  lands. 405. 00 

20,208.18 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  town  lots — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees. 4, 280. 00 

Expense  of  appraising  new  town  sites  and  addi-  . 

tions , 2,179.05 

Survey  of  town  sites  on  segregated  lands 5, 600. 02 

Printing,  purchases,  and  sundry  expenses 36. 70 

Refund  on  town  lots 53. 74 

12,149.61 

"Tribal  Indian  moneys:" 

Interest  on  Chickasaw  national  fund  tribal  war- 
rants   15,382.62 

Interest  on  Cherokee  national  fund  tribal  warrants .  12, 680. 38 

Interest  on  Creek  general  fund — 

Tribal  warrants 14,953.63 

Salaries  of  regular  school  employees 1, 015. 56 

Insurance  premium  on  school  properties 808. 89 

16,777.98 

Interest  on  Seminole  general  fund — 

Tribal  warrants 2,187.50 

Interest  on  Cherokee  orphan  fund — 

Salaries  regular  school  employees 860. 00 

Interest  on  Seminole  school  fimd — 

Salary  of  tribal  school  representative 450. 00 

Salary  of  regular  school  employees 214. 00 

Insurance  premium  on  school  properties 287. 25 

951.26 

Miscellaneous: 

Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties 1, 191, 997. 18 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 6, 230. 46 

Pipe-line  damages 2,641.07 

Telephone  damages 11. 10 

Land  sales 665,868.02 

Land-sale  bids  returned 71, 092. 35 

Advance  royalty  returned 13. 50 

Cherokee  equalization  payment 225.00 

1,827,578.68 
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MJBcdlaneous— Continued. 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  lease  blanks,  Glass  IV — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $195. 00 

Printing  and  misceUimeous  purchases 1,644.05 

$1,839.06 

Miscellaneous    receipts,    certified    copies,     etc., 

class  IV— 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 1, 005. 00 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 392. 50 

Miscellaneous  piucluues 62. 50 

1,460.00 

Collections  on  judgments,  Creek  town-lot  suits — 

Expenses  paid 1, 703. 50 

Total  actual  disbursements 2, 273, 546. 04 

Deposited  Indian  moneys  to  credit  of  various  tribes 479, 127.  24 

Deposited  account  sale  of  town-site  maps 74. 85 

Deposited  account  sale  of  lease  blanks 6. 04 

Deposited  account  sale  of  certified  copies .66 

Deposited  account  sale  of  Government  property 510. 00 

Deposited  accoimt  of  disallowances 16. 25 

Deposited   to  reimburse   ''Individual   Indian   moneys,   proceeds  of 

labor,  Choctaw" 409.17 

Deposited  to  reimburse  "Individual  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor, 

Qiickasaw" 118.65 

Deposited  to  reimburse  "Individual  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor, 

Oierokee^' 228.41 

Deposited  to  reimburse  interest  on  Chickasaw  national  fund. . . '. 1, 600.  00 

Deposited  to  reimburse  appropriations 22.  74 

Deposited  unexpended  balances 58, 909. 48 

Baumces  on  hand  June  30,  1911: 
Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties $429, 816. 48 

Pipe-line  damages 1, 641.  66 

Telephone  damages 283. 40 

Advance  royalty  and  bonus 18, 932. 16 

Land-sale  bids 69,573.02 

Land-sale  accoimts 590, 662. 46 

Cherokee  equalization  accounts 49, 773. 04 

Overpayments  on  advance  royalty 1, 965.  72 

l,162,5Jr.94 

Grand  total 

3,977,007.46 

MAILINO  DIVISION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  received  3,916  departmental  and 
71,517  miscellaneous  letters  which  were  recorded  and  numbered, 
making  a  total  of  75,433.  This  is  an  increase  of  575  over  the  previous 
year.  There  were  received,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  approxi- 
mately, 49,904  vouchers,  statements,  and  circulars  which  were  not 
numbered  and  recorded  as  letters.  These,  added  to  the  recorded 
letters,  make  a  grand  total  of  125,337  pieces  of  incoming  mail.  With 
the  recorded  mail  inclosures  are  frequently  received,  all  of  which  are 
stamped  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  letter  they  accompany. 

There  were  dispatched  from  tne  office  during  the  year  6,944  pieces 
of  departmental  mail  and  145,992  pieces  of  miscellaneous  mail,  or  a 
total  of  151,936,  an  increase  of  2,464  over  the  previous  year.  There 
were  also  sent  out  approximately  47,940  pieces  of  mail  such  as 
vouchers,  statements,  and  circulars,  which  were  not  numbered. 
These,  added  to  the  outgoing  mail  which  was  numbered  and  recorded, 
make  a  grand  total  of  199,876  pieces  of  outgoing  mail.  The  total 
number  of  pieces  of  outgoing  and  incoming  mail  handled  at  tliis 
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agency  during  the  year  was  325,213,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  17,715  pieces. 

The  present  system  of  handling  mail  has  been  perfected  so  that  at 
a  moment's  notice  any  letter  may  be  located  and  by  a  system  of 
"follow  up ''  checking,  the  percentage  of  imanswered  letters  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  best  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  system 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  number  of  letters  received  during 
the  year  there  were  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  .016  per 
cent  imacted  upon.  An  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  handled  by 
this  division  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  there  were  285  bound 
volumes  of  press  copies  of  outgoing  mail,  or  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 24  volumes  per  month  of  500  pages  each. 

TYPEWRrrER  DIVISION. 

The  typewriter  division  has  been  maintained  as  in  previous  years, 
its  practicability  having  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  As  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  various  departments  of  the  general  office  and  in  the 
district  agency  offices,  transfers  axe  made  of  the  best  available 
material.  Experience  in  this  division  has  been  found  as  excellent 
preliminary  training  for  details  of  this  character,  involving  as  it  does 
work  of  every  nature  from  all  departments  of  the  office  and  field. 

TOWN-SFTE   DIVISION. 

Of  the  original  300  Government  town  sites  established  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Trioes,  final  payments  on  all  located  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee, 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  have  been  received  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  forfeited  lots  where  protest  has  been  made  against  the  sale,  some 
forfeited  lots  remaining  unsold,  and  the  town  site  of  Tuttle,  Chickasaw 
Nation,  where  Utigation  is  stUl  pending  relative  to  the  title  to  the 
land  embraced  therein.  Final  payments  have  been  received  on  prac- 
tici^y  all  lots  in  the  original  town  sites  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  except 
those  in  towns  in  the  segregated  area,  reserved  from  appraisement, 
so  that  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  moneys  received  as  pay- 
ment on  town  lots  may  be  said  to  practically  cover  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  original  town  sites  established  as  before  stated : 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  town  lots  1900  to  1911, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Creek. 

Cberokee. 

Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw. 

Totol. 

1900 

$74.02 
10.02 

'2i,*286."46 

73,668.24 

139,389.74 

244,460.74 

146,582.23 

98,687.94 

28,858^ 

12.837.30 

11,932.72 

$11,139.48 
26,090.91 
157,188.83 
337,427.21 
374,574.22 
641,749.55 
681,728.65 
389,589.61 
249. 134. 19 
89,049.20 
67,386.07 
99,164.61 

$11,213.50 

1901 

2&,100.tt 
237,725.39 
670,123.83 
664,621.72 
786,718.76 
976,228.02 
668,873.80 
864,458.70 
128,938.07 

1902 

$80,536.56 

211,410.22 

106,479.26 

106.579.47 

149,049.53 

22,701.96 

21,636.67 

11, 08a  82 

6,844.84 

21.797.03 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

87.068.31 
132,804.96 

1911 

737,066.26 

772,677.40 

2,923,222.43 

4.432.906.00 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  $132,894.26  was  the  total 
amount  paid  on  town  lots  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed* 
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Town-lot  patents  and  official  receipts  for  payments  on  lots  were 
prepared  ana  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  as  follows: 


Nations. 

Patents. 

Receipts. 

Chootaw-Ghictauiaw 

1,1M 
339 
233 

3,614 

Creek  ..      ...  .'    

354 

Cherokee 

222 

Total 

1,766 

3,190 

Final  payments  are  yet  to  be  made  and  deeds  issued  on  6,429  town 
lots,  this  being  the  total  of  exceptions  noted  aboye.  They  are 
diyided  into  the  following  classes: 


CJasBBS. 

Choctaw. 

Chlckap 
saw. 

Cherokee. 

Creek. 

TotaL 

Tinal  pB3Tiwnts 

3,971 

Forfeiied 

59 
1  Am 

8 

2 

118 

187 

Vacant 

1,688 

Reserved                                                 .                        1        '^ 

563 

-" 

. 



Total 

2,330 

8 

2 

118 

6,429 

These  lots  are  all  being  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  the 
work  with  reference  to  these  lots,  and  the  new  town  sites,  must  con- 
tinue until  the  deferred  payments  on  all  are  receiyed. 

The  following  new  town  sites  and  additions  to  old  ones  were  estab- 
lished during  tne  year: 

NKW  TOWN  8ITB8. 

'    Aeroags. 

Adameon 80.00 

Cottonwood 170. 42 

Dow 84.92 

ADDITIONS  TO  TOWN  SITES. 

Panahawe 22.60 

Heavener,  second  addition 146. 96 

Krebs,  fifth  addition 160.62 

McAleeter 124.69 

McCurtain 188.72 

Monroe 20.00 

Total 997.72 

The  sale  of  forfeited  and  yacant  town  lots  commenced  just  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  has  been  continued 
during  tJbe  past  year,  2,170  of  such  lots  haying  been  sold.  Every 
effort  is  being  put  forth  to  bring  this  work  to  a  speedy  close. 

BESTRIOnON  DiyiSION. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  1 ,393  new  applications  were  filed  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions.  During  the  same  period  35  applications 
were  received  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  covering  tracts  not 
exceeding  2  acres  for  school  sites,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  May  29,  1909,  making  a  total  of  1,428  new  cases.    Also 
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331  old  oases  were  reinstated  and  disposed  of,  making  a  grand  total 
of  1/759  cases  handled  during  the  year. 

The  above  figures  do  not  accurately  show  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed, as  hundreds  of  cases  are  taken  up  that  have  previously 
received  action  and  the  same  action  repeated.  Credit  for  the  added 
work  can  not  appear  for  the  reason  that  the  case  number  does  not 
change  where  the  application  covers  the  same  land. 

At  the  close  of  business  June  30,  1911,  marking  the  completion  of 
three  years'  work  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  under  the  act  of 
Mav  27,  1908,  approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  applications  filed 
under  such  act  have  been  acted  upon.  The  proportion  of  conditional 
removals,  providing  for  the  sale  of  land  through  the  department,  as 
against  unconditional  removals,  is  increasing,  showing  tnat  the  indi- 
vidual allottee  is  becoming  aware  of  the  advantage  to  himself  of  the 
sale  of  his  land  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  officers. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  cases  where  allottees  are  in  need  of 
funds  on  account  of  advanced  age,  ill  health,  improvements  on 
remaining  land  or  other  equipment  for  farming  purposes.  A  very 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  facte  m  tne  case  is  made 
in  the  field  before  report  is  submitted  to  the  department,  and  in 
cases  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs  an  unconditional  removal  is  recommended.  In  aU 
other  cases  sales  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  and 
the  proper  district  agent.  The  following  statemente  show  the  status 
of  the  work,  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  different  kinds  acted  upon. 
The  large  number  of  cases  dismissed  is  caused  by  deeds  being  given 
before  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  land  thereby  being  involved  in 
litigation. 


Status  of  applications  for 

removal 

I  of  restrictions  June  SO,  1911. 

Pending. 

ApjMToved. 

other  disposition. 

Nations. 

Agency. 

Depart- 
ment. 

Condi- 
tional. 

Un- 
oondi- 
Uonal. 

Schooi. 

Can- 
cetod. 

Denied. 

Dis- 
missed. 

TotaL 

Choctaw 

56 
69 
14 
39 
8 
1 

45 
30 
8 
18 
3 
2 

896 
900 
216 
334 
217 

512 
843 
167 
174 
29 

25 
11 
9 
19 

4 

51 
24 

4 
14 
10 

218 
416 
107 
194 
14 

506 
361 
104 
327 
81 

2,390 

Cherokoo 

Chickasaw ., 

Creek 

'''^ 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

Semioolel 

3 



Total 

177 

106 

2,563 

1,725 

68  1       in3 

949 

1,469 

7,160 

Acreage  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

Nations. 

Land  sold. 

Condi- 
tionaL 

Unoondi. 
tional. 

Choctaw .  .^ 

63,684.62 
24,312.52 
12,141.82 
17,197.90 
14,601.07 

40, 4101 20 
31,141.«» 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

13,400.66 

Creek 

7,962.20 
638.71 

Mississippi  Choqtaw •- -     

Total 

131,937.43 

93,573.34 
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BECAPITULATION. 

Conditional  (land  sold) 131, 937. 43 

Unconditional 93, 573. 34 

TotaL 225,510.77 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Restriction  Division 
during  the  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  an  index  in  quadruplicate 
covermg  all  cases  approved  under  the  acts  of  June  30,  1902,  April  26, 
1906^.  and  May  27,  1908,  except  inherited  deeds  approved  since  the 
opinion  of  the  honorable  Attorney  General  of  August  17,  1909.  A 
preliminary  checking  has  also  been  made  of  the  old  cards  covering 
removals  under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904. 

Inherited  lands, — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  a  total  of  350  petitions  were  filed  for  approval  of  deeds  executed 
by  full-blood  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  who  died  prior  to  the  act  of 
May  27,  1908,  of  which  number  a  total  of  124  were  approved  by  the 
department,  and  the  sum  of  $28,653.79  was  collected  for  the  benefit 
of  such  full-blood  heirs. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  it  will  be  observed  by  reference 
to  the  tables  herewith  that  a  total  of  718  cases  have  been  filed,  which 
includes  the  cases  filed  for  the  year  1910.  The  number  of  cases  filed 
shows  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  1910.  The  amount  of  money 
representing  additional  consideration,  however,  greatly  exceeds  that 
collected  in  1910,  being  in  actual  figures  $66,284.52,  making  the  grand 
total  of  additional  consideration  securea  for  full-blood  heirs  of 
$94,938.31. 

Sixty  |>er  cent  of  the  petitions  filed  have  been  disposed  of,  which  in 
view  of  the  many  complications  involved  is  consiaered  an  excellent 
showing. 

Status  of  inherited  land  cases  by  nations. 


Pending.          {              AcUon  taken. 

NaUons. 

Agency. 

Depart- 
ment. 

proved. 

Disap- 
proved. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Total. 

Creek 

135 
76 
51 

3 

13 

4 
4 
2 

1 
1 

211 

•     06 

43 

16 

10 

2 

13 
24 

8 
2 

4 
1 

374 

Choctaw 

160 

Cherokee 

106 

Chickasaw.. 

40 

Mfffi>HMipT>^  <^hof«tftw . 

24 

PftfflitlOlA 

5 



Total 

294 

25 

345 

2 

52 

718 

There  has  been  obtained  for  full-blood  heirs  executing  convey- 
ances of  land  inherited  by  them,  which  have  been  approved  or 
recommended  for  approval,  additional  consideration  as  follows: 

Paid  heirs  by  grantees 171,242.28 

Additional  consideration  collected  in  cash  for  heirs 94, 938. 31 

Percentage  paid  heirs 43  percent. 

Percentage  collected  for  heirs 57  percent. 

Pipe  lines. — ^The  work  formerly  done  by  the  pipe-Une  division  has, 
dining  the  past  year,  been  transferred  to  the  restrictions  division 
and  is  now  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  said  division.  During 
the  current  year  a  total  of  nine  new  lines  were  approved,  opening 
up  territory  heretofore  unserved.  All  the  big  lines  were  represented, 
including  the  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas,  Texas  &  Gulf  (for  oil  lines),  and  the 
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Mamet,  Quapaw  &  Wichita  Pipe  Line  (for  natural  gas)  Cos.  AD 
the  old  hnes,  the  schedules  of  damages  covering  the  construction 
of  which  were  pending  in  this  office  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  have,  with  one  exception,  been  approved, 
there  being  13  schedules  involving  $5,663.98,  which  amount  was 
paid  direct  to  the  allottees  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of 
this  office,  and  10,  involving  $6,290.65^  of  which  $4,319.16  covers 
damages  to  vacant  lands  and  all  of  which  was  paid  into  this  office 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes  involved.  There  are  now  pending 
in  the  department  2  schedules  involving  damages  amoimtii^  to 
$784.40,  which  was  paid  direct  to  the  allottees  affected.  There  are 
3  schedules  pending  in  this  office  in  which,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions in  each  case,  the  allottees  have  been  paid  direct  by  the  com- 
panies, and  1  in  which  the  damages  have  not  been  paid,  but  will  be 
collected  and  disbursed  by  this  office. 

In  the  matter  of  the  disbursement  of  individual  Indian  moneys 
arising  from  pipe -line  damages,  the  balance  has  been  materiaUy 
reduced  during  the  current  year.  Vouchers  covering  all  amounts 
due  aUottees  were  prepared  and  forwarded  the  proper  district  agents, 
in  order  that  allottees  might  be  located  and  paid. 

Statement  of  ptpe-line  work. 

New  lines  approved  by  the  department 9 

Schedules  of  damages  approved  by  the  department  (paid  by  company  direct), 

aggregating  $5,663.98 13 

Schedulee  of  damages  approved  by  the  department  (to  be  disbursed  by  agency), 

aggregating  $6.290.6j5 10 

Schedules   pending  in   department   (paid    by   company   direct),   aggregating 

$784.40 2 

Schedules  pending  in  agency 4 

SALES  DIVISION. 

Upon  the  sales  division  falls  the  duty  of  supervising  the  sale  of  all 
allotted  land  after  the  restrictions  have  been  conditionallv  removed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  brief  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  sales  are  conducted  and  the  proceeds  disposed  of  may 
be  of  interest. 

When  an  application  for  removal  of  restrictions  has  been  approved 
by  the  department  conditioned  upon  the  sale  of  the  land  by  the 
sealed-bid  system,  the  allottee  is  advised  of  such  approval  and  the 
district  agent  is  requested  to  examine  the  records  of  the  local  reg- 
ister of  deeds  and  report  the  condition  of  the  title.  If  the  title  is 
found  clear,  a  joint  appraisement  of  the  land  is  made  by  a  Govern- 
ment land  appraiser  and  the  district  agent,  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  land  values  in  the  vicinity  and  with  conditions  which 
affect  the  same.  The  district  agent  then  transmits  the  appraise- 
ment to  this  office,  with  report  requesting  that  the  land  be  included 
in  the  earUest  possible  advertisement.  These  lands  are  advertised 
for  sale  by  postera  conspicuously  placed  throughout  the  district, 
by  advertisements  in  a  local  newspaper  in  the  district,  and  by  posters 
mailed  by  this  office  to  persons  m  every  State  of  the  Union,  many 
hundreds  going  to  interested  parties  in  the  Middle  West.  After 
the  expiration  of  30  days  and  on  the  day  and  hour  set,  bids  are 
opened  and  the  highest  bid  submitted  upon  any  tract,  which  of 
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course  must  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  appraised  vahie  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  10  per  cent  of  the  bid,  is  accepted.  The  dis- 
trict a^ent  transmits  all  bids,  checks,  and  other  papers  relating  to 
the  safe  to  this  office,  where  deeds  are  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  proper  district  agent  for  the  allottee's  execution,  notification 
of  the  results  of  the  sme  being  sent  to  the  allottee  and  to  all  bidders, 
checks  of  unsuccessful  bidders  being  returned.  As  soon  as  the 
executed  deed  is  returned  to  this  office  the  successfid  bidder  remits 
the  remaining  90  per  cent  and  warranty  deed  is  promptly  forwarded 
to  him.  A  land  sale  bank  account  is  then  opened  lor  the  allottee 
and  the  moneys  therein  are  used  for  his  benefit.  In  all  cases  after 
an  account  has  been  opened  an  initial  cash  payment  is  forwarded  to 
the  district  agent  for  deUvery,  with  which  is  information  showing 
any  special  orders  made  by  the  department  for  the  use  of  the  allottee's 
money. 

In  making  application  for  removal  of  restrictionis  the  allottee  is 
required  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  he  desires  to  expend  the  pro- 
ceeds deriyed  ^frorn  the  sale.  This  purpose  varies  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  allottee,  but  usually  covers  permanent  im- 
provements, farming  equipment,  including  machinery  and  live 
stock,  or  expenditures  for  medical  attention,  or,  in  cases  of  advanced 
age  or  other  meritorious  cause,  payments  in  cash  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual. 

During  the  past  year  a  tendency  has  been  noted  on  the  part  of  the 
allottee  to  demand  the  disbtirsement  of  land-sale  proceeds  in  a  man- 
ner other  than  that  indicated  by  hun  when  makmg  appUcation  for 
removal  of  restrictions.  Most  dt  these  demands  have  oeen  induced 
by  creditors  haying  accounts  who  desire  payment  out  of  this  money. 
Demands  of  this  character  became  so  frequent  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  general  policy  of  making  no  change  in  the 
plan  of  disbursement  in  any  case  except  wher6  it  was  shown  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  The  payment  or  old  debts  and  accounts  has 
been  discouraged.  The  improvidence  of  the  Indian  and  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  certain  unscrupulous  merchants  and  business  men  to 
profit  by  -the  sale  of  the  Indian's  land  have  given  rise  to  a  condition 
with  reference  to  the  extension  of  credit  which  experience  has  shown 
is  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  allottee.  While  it  has  not  been 
the  policy,  in  dealing  with  the  Indian,  to  encourage  him  in  a  refusal 
to  pay  his  just  debts,  yet  a  strict  rule  has  been  followed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  debts,  a  distinction  being  made  between 
those  occasioned  by  necessity  or  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
Indian  and  those  which  have  been  incurred  as  a  result  of  improvidence 
or  bad  advice.  This  policy  has  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism 
on  the  part  of  claimants,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  the  Indian,  and  it  is  not  believed  any  serious  hard- 
ship has  been  worked  against  the  creditors.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  this  policy  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
claims  presented  for  payment,  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
since  the  public  generally  understands  that  accounts  can  not  be 
paid  from  land-sale  proceeds,  credit  will  not  be  extended  unneces- 
8€udly.  Thi3  also  has  the  effect  upon  the  allottee  of  bringing  him  to  a 
recdization  of  the  fact  that  he  must  depend  upon  his  own  efforts 
and  the  proper  use  of  his  land  for  a  livelihood. 
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In  many  cases  monthly  cash  payments  are  made  to  allottees  on 
account  of  advanced  age,  sickness,  or  other  meritorious  reasons. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  found,  upon  investigation,  the  condition 
of  the  allottee  with  reference  to  ill  health  or  other  disability  has 
changed  since  the  sale  of  his  land,  and  in  such  cases  other  arrange- 
ment have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  money  to  his  credit. 
In  some  cases  the  immediate  needs  of  the  allottee  not  requiring  the 
disbursement  of  the  funds  to  his  credit,  the  same  have  been  placed 
on  deposit  to  draw  interest,  which  is  disbursed  semiannually,  thus 
insuring  the  conservation  of  such  funds  until  such  time  as  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  might  require  its  disbursement  and  giving  to  the 
allottee  at  the  same  time  an  income  therefrom.  This  plan  has 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  a  record  has  been 
kept  showing  the  purpose  to  which  money  is  put  in  each  district. 
During  this  four  months  88  houses  and  22  bams  were  built  for 
Indians,  and  as  this  rate  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
approximately  264  houses  and  66  bams  have  been  built  during  the 
12  months. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  number  of 
tracts  of  allotted  land  sold,  the  acreage,  and  the  consideration  received 
therefor  during  the  year: 

Sales  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Dis- 
trict 
No. 


Headquarters. 


Number 

of  tracts 

sold. 


Acreage. 


Considera- 
tion. 


Vlnita. 

Nowata 

Sapulpa 

Okmulgee... 
Muskogee... 
Westville... 

Talihlna 

McAlester. . . 
HoIdenvUle. 

Atoka 

Pauls  Valley 
Chickasha... 

Ardmore 

Madlll 

Hugo 

Total.. 


99 
83 
48 
29 
49 
50 
49 
64 
56 
77 
40 
37 
29 
60 
102 


4,327.87 
3,371.17 
3,322.43 
1,756.18 
3,154.26 
3,751.16 
5,841.18 
5,651.67 
4,241.55 
6,242.64 
2,722.^ 
2,820.61 
2,259.15 
5,099.72 
13,228.35 


$56,605.00 
56,180.40 
76,278.85 
29,403.50 
37,928.50 
22,057.45 
80,124.36 
36,783.50 
51,860.55 
66,796.95 
34,257.90 
36,486.45 
26,530.00 
60,704.10 
62,833.20 


871 


67,790.47 


674,730.71 


The  total  area  sold  during  the  year,  as  shown  bv  the  foregoing, 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  14,597.72  acres,  while  the  consideration 
received  therefor  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by  $108,064.14. 
The  total  consideration  received  for  all  land  sold  exceeds  the  ap- 
praisement placed  thereon  by  the  official  appraisers  by  $74,498.79. 
The  sale  of  land  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  any  under  the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  as  shown  by  the 
following  comparative  statements  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1909,  June  30,  1910,  and  June  30,  1911 : 
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Sales  oonsummated  during  year. . 

Number  of  acres  sold 

CoQsideratkm  reoeived 


Fiscal  year  ending- 


June  30, 1909.  June  30, 1910.  June  30, 1911. 


150 

10,924.21 

^40,423.20 


G29 

63,192.76 

$666,666.67 


871 

67,790.47 

1674,730.71 


Total. 


1,650 

131,907.43 

$1,390,820.48 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  have  been  approved  15  applica- 
tions for  the  sale  of  land  for  school-site  purposes,  involving  26  acres. 

Land-sale  fuTuis  handled  during  year. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  June  30, 1910 $451,008.25 

Received* 

Account  land  sale  bids 807, 712.  74 

Account  interest  on  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 14, 927. 06 

Account  of  redeposit  to  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 10, 531. 14 

Account  direct  deposits 1, 398. 80 

From  other  agencies 1,007.86 

1,286,585.85 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Disbursed  to  allottees 555, 368. 02 

Returned  to  bidders 71,092.35 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  business  June  30,  1911 660, 125. 48 


1,286,585.85 


LEASE   DIVISION. 


There  were  filed  during  the  year  1,378  leases  of  all  kinds,  as  com- 

Sared  with  1,661  for  the  previous  year.     There  ha^  been  a  considerable 
ecrease  in  the  number  of  oil  and  gas  leases,  while  the  number  of 
agricultural  leases  filed  has  more  than  doubled. 

Status  of  lease  work  at  dose  of  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1911, 


TOTAL  LEASES  FILED. 


Oil  and  gas 

Coal  and  asphalt. 

Miscellaneous 

Agricultural 


21,330 
300 
127 
449 

22, 206 


DISPOSITION  OF  LEASES  FILED. 


Approved  and  in  effect: 

Oil  and  gas 5, 646 

Coal  and  asphalt 96 

Miscellaneous 18 

Agricultural 304 


6,064 
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Canceled  by  department: 

Oil  and  gas , 5, 153 

Coal  andasphalt 34 

Miscellaneous 10 

Agricultural 3 

5,200 

Removed  from  departmental  supervision: 

Oil  and  gas 3, 021 

Coal  and  asphalt 32 

Miscellaneous 3 

Agricultural 2 

3,058 

Disapproved  by  department: 

Oil  and  gas 6,069 

Coal  and  asphalt 85 

Miscellaneous 67 

Agricultural 55 

6,276 

Canceled  for  failure  to  refile: 

Oil  and  gas 530 

Coal  and  asphalt 39 

Miscellaneous 12 

Agricultural 6 

587 

Returned  to  lessee — ^no  jurisdiction: 

Oil  and  gas 43 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneous 1 

Agricull  :.isA 6 

51 

Canceled  by  agreement: 

Oil  and  gas 185 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

186 

Expired: 

Oil  and  gas 152 

Coal  and  asphalt 10 

162 

Pending  at  department: 

Oil  and  gas 209 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneotis 4 

Agricultural 32 

246 

Pending  at  this  office: 

Oil  and  gas 322 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneous 12 

Agricultural 41 

376 

Total...., 22,206 

Disposition  oj  leases  filed  during  fiscal  year. 

Pending  in  this  office  July  1,  1910 384 

Filed  during  year 1, 378 

1,762 

Leases  forwarded  to  department 1, 380 

Returned  to  lessee — ^no  jurisdiction 6 

Pending  June  30, 1911 376 

1«762 
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The  majority  of  the  mineral  leases  secured  during  the  past  year 
cover  lands  located  in  what  is  commonly  called  '* wildcat*'  territory, 
and  during  the  past  year  no  new  fields  of  importance  have  been 
discovered,  although  both  oil  and  gas  have  been  found  in  limited 
quantities  in  various  places  far  remote  from  producing  fields.  ' '  Wild- 
catting''  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  output,  the  facilities  for  handling  during  the  past  year  having 
been  far  in  excess  of  production.  A  good  percentage  of  the  leases 
being  taken  are  in  territory  considered  productive  of  only  gas. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  prospecting  for 
niinerals  other  than  coal  and  asphalt  and  oil  and  gas  and  some  good 
discoveries  have  been  made,  more  particularly  in  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains,  near  Davis,  Okla.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of  market- 
ing facihties  for  this  product,  the  leasing  and  production  have  not 
been  very  extensive. 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
eight  months  an  average  of  21  agricultural  leases  have  been  received 
for  departmental  approval,  which  would  tend  to  show  the  increasing 
demand  for  leases  on  agricultural  lands  and  will  no  doubt  increase 
rental  values. 

For  the  past  year  a  record  has  been  kept  of  complaints  of  lessors 
received  in  connection  with  leases,  whicn  record  shows  that  322 
complaints  were  received,  of  which  295  were  disposed  of.  leaving  27 
cases  on  hand  at  the  close  of  business  June  30,  1911.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  complaints  were  from  allottees  whose  lands  are 
unrestricted  and  were  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  while  the 
majority  of  complaints  involving  restricted  lands  were  on  account 
of  delinquencies  of  lessees.  ThS  record  also  covers  complaints  of 
lessoiB  due  to  the  failure  of  leasees  to  develop  their  lands,  an  inves- 
tigation of  which  resulted  in  immediate  operations  on  the  part  of 
lessees,  where  conditions  demanded  such  action.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  necessary  to  submit  for  departmental  consideration 
very  few  cases  where  the  complaint  was  based  upon  failure  of  lessees 
to  protect  the  lines. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  assignments  received  and  disposed  of 
during  the  past  year: 

Status  of  assignments, 

Aesignmentfl  on  file  July  1 ,  1910 118 

Aflsigmnents  filed  during  year 718 

Total 836 

Aflsignmenta  forwarded  todepartment 539 

Returned  to  lessees — no  jurisdiction 38 

Withdrawn 74 

Pending  June  30, 1911 185 

Total 836 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  only  382  assignments 
were  received,  while  during  the  past  year  718  were  filed,  which  will 
show  that  the  volume  of  work  in  this  branch  of  the  division  has  been 
very  heavy.  This  increase  is  probably  due,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
the  apparent  desire  of  the  interested  parties  to  speculate,  but  in 
most  cases  the  assignments  are  the  result  of  purely  business  arrange- 
ments on  the  part  of  lease  owner  and  the  prospective  purchaser 
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thereof  to  convey  the  lease  or  leases  to  the  party  who  is  m  a  position 
to  operate  the  lands  involved  to  a  better  advantage,  as  a  lessee  is 
frequently  unable  to  secure  leases  to  control  a  sufficient  acreage  in 
a  certain  undeveloped  territory  to  warrant  conducting  operations. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  transfers  were  of  leases  covering  land 
in  gas  territory  and  the  assignees  were  in  nearly  every  case  parties 
who  were  in  a  position  to  market  gas  production. 

The  assignment  of  a  lease  approved  since  October  14,  1907,  which 
has  since  May  1,  1908,  been  siibject  to  royalty  on  oil  of  12}  per  cent, 
has  not  as  a  rule  affected  the  interests  of  the  lessor,  but  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  leases  assigned,  except  those  in  the  gas 
fields  which  were  approved  prior  to  October  14,  1907,  provided  for 
a  10  per  cent  royalty  on  oil;  consequently  the  lessors  in  these  cases 
secured,  in  accordance  with  the  present  regulations,  an  increase  in 
the  royalty  on  oil  of  2}  per  cent,  and  were  therefore  oenefited  by  the 
transactions. 

ROYALTY  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  royalty  division  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  accoimts 
handled,  there  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  detail  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  work  that  it  has  been  possible  to  decrease  the 
force  only  by  two  men  during  the  entire  year.  Wherever  possible 
the  work  has  been  better  systematized  and  new  plans  and  methods 
adopted,  by  reason  of  which  the  division  is  at  tne  present  time  in 
better  shape  to  handle  the  large  number  of  accounts  in  connection  with 
approved  leases  than  at  any  previous  time. 

It  has  been  the  aim  and  poUey  throughout  the  past  year  to  close 
unrestricted  accounts  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  every  branch  of 
the  work  of  this  division  precedence  has  been  given  to  the  accounts 
of  restricted  lessors.  A  large  number  of  accounts  have  been  closed 
by  reason  of  land  sales,  filing  of  new  bonds,  and  waivers  of  bonds. 
To  further  accelerate  the  closing  of  unrestricted  accounts,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  each  lessor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  was  asked  to 
sijgnify  whether  it  was  his  desire  to  remove  the  lease  from  the  8U])ep- 
vision  of  the  department  and  collect  the  royalties  and  rentals  mm- 
self .  Out  of  the  entire  number  of  replies  received  it  was  found  that 
only  about  30  per  cent  consented  to  the  removal  of  their  leases  from 
departmental  supervision.  A  comparison  with  the  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1910  snows  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  769 
accounts  during  the  year,  as  per  the  following  statement: 

Number  of  open  accounts  June  30, 1910 8, 696 

Number  of  open  accounts  June  30,  1911: 

Miscellaneous 7, 448 

Secretarial  leases 46 

Disapproved 110 

Tribal  leases 119 

Overpayments 106 

7,827 

769 
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Miscellaneous  accounts  may  be  further  segregated  by  nations,  pro- 
ducing and  nonproducing,  restricted  and  npnrestricted;  as  follows : 


Nations. 

Nonpro- 
ducing. 

Produo- 
Ing. 

Leases 

canceled 

but  bond 

held. 

Grand 
totaL 

dMrokee 

2.553 

3,144 

174 

125 

65 

966 

212 

5 

2 

1506 

585 

29 

70 

12 

4,025 

2,941 

206 

Creek 

Choctaw 

Chff^kMai'' 

197 

Sfflntnole 

77 

5,061 

1,185 

1.203 

«7,448 

^  A  malorltv  of  these  accounts  have  been  paid,  but  final  disbursement  of  the  money  has  not  been  made, 
s  Of  these,  6,243  are  restricted  and  1,205  unrestricted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  office  had  on  hand  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  lessees  were  delinquent  in  the  payment  of 
royalties  and  rentals,  and  realizing  the  importance  of  immediate  ac- 
tion, steps  were  taken  to  rigidly  enforce  the  terms  of  the  various 
leases.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  settlements  were  secured  by  the 
sureties  on  lessees'  bonds  for  amounts  aggregating  approximately 
$20,600.     This  has  caused  no  end  of  correspondence  ana  check  work. 

After  the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  to  the  effect 
that  under  the  form  of  leases  in  existence  the  SI  per  acre  annual 
rental  is  not  an  obUgation  that  can  be  collected,  but  mstead  that  the 
failure  to  pay  same  was  cause  for  cancellation,  steps  were  taken  bv 
direction  of  the  department  to  rigdly  enforce  the  payment  of  aU 
moneys  due  under  these  leases.  The  department  had,  during  the 
depressed  period  in  the  oil  business,  been  extremely  liberal  and  had 
not  insisted  upon  cancellation  upon  its  own  motion,  but  only  took  up 
cases  upon  complaints  of  the  lessors.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  system,  if  advanced  royalty  or  rental  was  not  received  in  the 
office  on  or  before  the  date  it  was  due,  notice  of  cancellation  was 
immediatelv  served  and  the  money  thereafter  tendered  would  only 
be  accepted  with  the  consent  of  the  lessor.  Lessees  were  notified  that 
their  remittances  must  be  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  these 
contracts,  and  as  soon  as  this  plan  was  generally  understood  and 
after  a  number  of  lessees  had  found  it  necessary  to  incur  considerable 
expense  in  securing  lessors'  consents,  because  of  inattention  to  the 
proper  payment  of  their  rovalties  and  rentals,  the  office  has  expe- 
rienced practically  no  trouble  with  delinquencies  and  now  carries  no 
delinquent  accounts.  Just  as  soon  as  a  case  becomes  delin(|uent  and 
after  proper  notice,  as  required  by  the  lease,  it  is  immediately  for- 
warded for  cancellation.  All  payments  of  rovalties  and  rentals  are 
made  with  much  more  promptness  than  ever  oefore,  and  the  burden 
of  properly  caring  for  tnis  business  is  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
this  omce  to  the  lessees,  who  are  now  on  the  alert  to  keep  their  leases 
in  good  standing  if  they  desire  to  continue  them. 

One  marked  improvement  in  methods  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
form  of  guardian's  voucher  and  administrator's  voucher,  dv  which 
amoimts  accruing  on  minor  accounts  and  on  the  accoimts  of  aeceased 
allottees^  are  paid  direct  to  guardians  and  administrators.  The 
voucher  is  first  signed  by  the  guardian  or  administrator  and  approved 
by  the  probate  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  estate  before  payment 
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is  made,  a  copy  of  each  voucher  being  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
court  for  its  reference. 

The  guardian's  voucher  is  a  very  decided  improvement  over  the 
old  plan  of  depositing  moneys  to  the  credit  of  guardians  or  curators 
in  national  banks  and  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  such  funds  by 
orders  of  the  court  and  orders  issued  at  this  office.  The  new  system 
enables  the  office  and  probate  court  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  each 
other  in  the  disbursement  of  minor  moneys  and  enables  these  offices 
to  work  very  harmoniously  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  adoption  of  the  administrator's  voucher  is  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  office  in  that  under  the  old  system  of  pavment  of 
moneys  direct  to  the  adniinistrator,by  a  * 'blanket ''  court  order,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  when  an  estate  was  closed  and  the  administrator 
discharged,  and  it  was  possible  to  continue  payment  to  the  former 
administrator  after  the  estate  had  been  wound  up.  Under  this 
voucher  system  the  payment  of  each  amount  must  be  first  approved 
by  the  probate  court. 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  department  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
calculation  of  advance  royalty  on  leases  taken  upon  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  April  20,  1908,  has  nece^itated  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  in  the  matter  of  identifying  the  accounts 
affected  by  this  ruling,  and  also  in  giving  notice  to  lessors  and  lessees 
of  such  change. 

The  volume  of  work  resulting  from  this  change  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  known  that  about  3,000  leases  were  affected,  requir- 
ing the  handling  of  the  leases  themselves,  the  notation  on  each  account, 
and  preparation  of  two  letters  for  each  lease. 

During  the  year  each  of  the  pipe-line  companies  to  which  division 
orders  were  approved  permittmg  the  runmng  of  oil  from  depart- 
mental leases  has  been  visited  and  the  various  accounts  handled  nave 
been  checked  by  a  representative  from  this  office.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  accounts  are  handled  by  the  various  companies  in  first-class 
shape,  and  it  is  the  evident  desire  of  each  and  all  of  them  to  work 
harmoniously  in  their  relations  with  the  department  and  to  abide 
strictly  by  its  rules  and  regulations. 

The  amended  regulations,  which  became  effective  May  1,  1911,  and 
also  the  new  form  of  stipulations  effective  the  same  date,  have 
hardly  been  promulgated  a  sufficient  len^h  of  time,  as  yet,  to  allow 
lessees  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  provisions  thereof  or 
to  produce  any  visible  results  as  far  as  the  present  approved  leases  are 
concerned.  The  most  important  change  contained  in  these  regula- 
tions is  the  extension  of  the  drilling  penod  by  the  increase  in  the  ad- 
vance royalty  and  the  pavment  of  rental  and  the  change  in  the  gas 
royalty.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  graduated  scale  of  col- 
lecting gas  royalty  is  entirely  impracticable,  and  the  flat  rate  fixed  by 
the  new  rule,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  applied  by  stipulations  to  existing 
contracts,  will  materially  assist  in  tne  proper  nandling  of  the  gas 
business. 
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Receipts  and  dUbunements  on  account  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  individual  royalties^  1904  (o 

1911. 


Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

Disbune- 
meats. 

1904 

11,300.00 

91,624.40 

323,555.40 

775,489.15 

1.^92,627.55 

1,813,460.28 

1,420,894.97 

1,365,826.52 

1905 

161,981.38 

1906 

830,279.01 
679,347.45 

1907 -  -  -  -   - 

1908 

V 

1,685,075.26 
1,802,808.30 
1,301,608.98 
1,191,997.18 

1909    

1910    . 

1911 

Total 

7,484,778.27 

7,062,632.47 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  prices  paid  for  oil  since  the 
opening  of  the  oil  fields  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations,  fumishea 
some  interesting  data: 

Oil  prices. 


1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

• 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

January 

11.20 

1.15 

1.06 

1.00 

.97 

1.03 

.95 

.90 

10.77 
.70 

ia52 

10.39 
.40 
.41 

ia4i 

ia4i 

la  44 

Febrnary .     ...  - . . 

\f  Amh 

10.88 

April 

10.94 
.92 

.68 
.57 
.53 
.60 

■".'62' 

iiSy..:: 

.46 

June.      .           

.38 
.35 

.48 

July 

.96 

August 

.48 
.39 

September 

1.02 
1.10 
1.15 
1.20 

.40 

October 

November 

.87 

.42 

December 

In  addition  to  the  individual  leases  handled  by  the  royalty  divi- 
sion, royalties  from  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  on  the  segregated 
lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  are  also  handlea  by  this 
division.  The  amount  of  royalty  on  coal  collected  for  the  year  was 
$174,146.25,  and  on  asphalt  $4,168.32,  a  total  of  $178,314.57. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  coal  and  asphalt  royalties  receivedy  1899  to  1911. 

Fiscal  year: 

1899 $110,145.25 

1900 138, 486.  40 

1901 199, 663.  55 

1902 247, 361.  36 

1903 261, 929.  84 

1904 277, 811.  60 

1905 248, 428.  36 

1906 251, 947. 02 

1907 240, 199. 23 

1908 273, 196.  82 

1909 218, 376.  07 

1910 250, 161.  76 

1911 178, 314.  57 

Total 2,896,021.83 

CONCLUSION. 

The  division  of  authority  and  therefore  responsibility  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  with  respect  to  many  phases  of  the 
Indian  situation  of  the  Five  Civilized  Trioes  makes  it  very  necessary 
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for  State  and  Federal  officers  to  work  together  in  the  protection  of 
the  ignorant  full-blood  Indians  and  the  estates  of  minors  and  incom- 
petents, and  it  is  only  by  effective  cooperation  and  the  vigilant  watch- 
fulness of  all  interested  in  the  upbuilcun^  of  the  State  and  the  welfare 
of  this  large  class  of  Indians  that  then*  property  interests  can  be 
safeguarded  and  their  ultimate  relapse  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
complete  dependence  as  public  charges  prevented. 

In  this  connection  it  should  agam  be  mentioned  that  in  addition 
to  the  assistance  of  nearly  all  of  the  coimty  judges,  with  whom  the 
district  agents  are  most  closely  in  contact,  the  cooperation  of  many 
other  county  and  State  officials  is  a  matter  which  deserves  especial 
mention,  as  results  have  been  accomplished  in  many  cases  by  reason 
thereof  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Invaluable 
assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the  matter  of  the  estates  of  minor 
Indians  by  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  conunissioner  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  her  general  attorney.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Stolper. 

Excellent  cooperative  work  has  also  been  done  between  the  agri- 
cultural experts  connected  with  this  office  and  the  representatives 
of  the  State  and  Federal  departments  of  agriculture.  Both  lecture 
and  demonstration  work  has  been  taken  up  jointly  with  much  interest 
on  the  part  of  both  whites  and  Indians  in  the  different  localities. 

Tlbis  report  wiU  show  that  approximately  one-fourth  nullion  acres 
of  restricted  land  has  been  made  taxable  by  unconditional  removal 
of  restrictions,  or  the  land  sold  through  the  district  agency  force,  the 
effect  being,  where  an  Indian  has  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  use 
to  advantage,  to  sell  such  excess  portion  and  to  use  the  proceeds  to 
place  his  remaining  lands  in  a  state  of  improvement  to  enable  him 
to  secure  proper  mcome  therefrom,  thus  not  only  advancing  the 
interests  of  that  particular  individual  but  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Special  effort  has  been  made  in  these  land  sales  to  interest  farmers 
and  bona  fide  homeseekers  throughout  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  Much  literature  advertising  eastern  Oklahoma  has  been 
distributed  during  the  year.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  area 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  apparently  unlimited,  but  because  of 
the  general  complicated  conditions  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  and 
not  a  well-known  country,  good  farmers  are  badly  needed,  and  with  the 
reasonable  prices  of  farm  lands  no  better  opportunity  for  the  home- 
seeker  can  DC  found  anywhere.  The  improvement  of  farms  through- 
out the  country  will  not  only  enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  still 
held  by  the  Indians,  but  they  wiU  also  profit  by  the  examples  of  their 
more  experienced  white  neighbors. 

Viewing  the  work  of  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  forward 
steps  have  been  taken  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
department  in  advising  and  assisting  the  full-blood  class  of  Indians 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  along  lines  which  will  tend  to  make  them 
industrious  and  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  State,  and  continued 
successful  cooperation  between  the  department  officials  and  the  State 
and  county  officers  will  tend  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  departmental 
supervision  can  be  removed. 

Dana  H.  Kelset, 
United  States  Indian  SuperiTUendent. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affaibs. 
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ANNUAIi    REPORT   OF    THE    SUPERVISOR   OF   SCHOOLS 
FIVE  CIVILIZEB   TRIBES. 


June  21,  1911. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
supervisor  of  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  fiscal  year 
endedJune  30,  1911. 

OBQANIZATIOK. 

The  work  of  reorganizing  the  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
was  well  under  way  when  trie  present  supervisor  came  to  the  district 
as  assistant  to  Supervisor  Oscar  H.  Lapps,  in  May,  1910.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  general  plan  had  been  defi- 
nitely mapped  out,  as  indicated  in  his  report  to  vour  office.  The 
supervisor  remained  in  direct  charge  of  the  Muskogee  office  until 
November,  1910,  and  nominally  until  April  1,  1911.  All  business 
with  the  Indian  Office  has  been  directly  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  Indian  schools,  however, 
being  furnished  with  memorandum  copies  of  statistical  reports,  as 
well  as  other  items  of  interest  and  actions  of  comparative  impor- 
tance, in  order  that  the  schools  might  be  brought  into  general  nar- 
mony  with  the  Government's  plan  of  industrial  education. 

The  duties  of  the  Muskogee  office  have  been  largely  administra- 
tive and  have  reauired  the  services  of  the  supervisor,  three  day- 
school  superintendents,  one  clerk,  and  one  stenographer,  besides 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year  an  extra  accountant  clerk,  one 
specif  mechanic,  and  the  assistant  supervisor.  All  correspondence 
or  the  boarding-school  superintendents  has  passed  through  the  Mus- 
kogee office,  and  in  the  beginning  the  annual  estimates  and  requests 
for  authority  were  for  the  most  part  prepared  in  Muskogee.  Of 
the  12  boarding  schools  10  of  the  superintendents  had  no  previous 
experience  in  tne  keeping  of  Government  accounts  or  records,  and 
the  12  clerks  were  entirely  untrained.  There  were  no  retained 
copies  of  accounts  for  their  guidance;  hence  the  work  of  instructing 
superintendents^  and  clerks  in  their  duties  and  assisting  them  in 
becoming  familiar  with  regulations  entailed  much  correspondence 
and  many  personal  visits  to  the  various  schools.  Skilled  clerks  were 
not  available  at  the  salaries  justified  at  small  schools,  and  in  some 
few  cases  the  work  first  was  very  badly  done. 

BEPAIBS. 

The  repairing  and  for  the  most  part  refurnishing  of  the  schools 
began  July  1.  ^  A  competent  builder  was  employed  by  the  day  to  aid 
in  making  estimates  and  planning  repairs.  All  schools  were  then 
visited  svstematically,  the  needed  materials  ordered,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  turned  over  to  the  newly  installed  superintendent. 
The  magnitude  of  this  work  may  be  appreciated  by  the  experienced 
builder  or  school  man  when  we  know  that  few  of  the  buildings  had 
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received  any  repairs  or  even  paint  in  a  period  of  about  10  years. 
In  many  cases  tne  spouting  was  down  ana  water  under  the  founda- 
tion had  badly  cracked  brick  walls.  Roofs  and  gutters  were  leaking, 
floors  worn  to  the  nails,  with  doors  and  windows  in  harmony.  Only 
one  school  had  anything  resembling  a  sewer  system,  and  but  one  had 
a  really  adequate  water  supply.  There  were,  in  short,  with  the 
above  exception,  no  plumbing  or  sewers,  no  screens,  no  water  sys- 
tems, and  no  walks  about  buildings.  Wind  and  water  had  dug  such 
depressions  about  many  buildings  that  the  work  of  gradii^  the  yard 
to  properly  carry  oflF  water  was  in  itself  a  task  of  no  little  moment. 
Farm  and  campus  fences  and  corrals  were  found  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  found  economical  to 
build  entire  new  fences,  surveying  the  lines,  as  many  old  fences  had 
been  built  with  little  reference  to  legal  boundaries.  The  schools  are 
now  free  from  leaking  roofs,  foundations  are  protected  from  water, 
buildings  are  nearly  all  well  painted  inside  and  out,  plastering 
repaired,  floors  renewed,  doors  and  windows  screened,  ana  sanitary 
plumbing  installed.  In  eight  of  the  schools  the  water  problem  has 
been  solved  and  in  the  others  the  defect  is  being  remedied  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

BQUIPMBNT. 

Next  to  the  buildings,  the  matter  of  school  furniture  and  equip- 
ment demanded  attention.  Partly  through  expectation  that  the 
schools  soon  would  close  and  partly  through  common  inertia,  the 
equipment  of  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
general  household,  as  well  as  about  the  bams  and  farms,  had  been 
allowed  to  depreciate  to  a  deplorable  extent.  In  some  schools 
there  were  no  furnishings  not  belonging  to  the  contractor.  In 
the  department  of  beds  and  bedding  the  conditions  were  most 
deploraole,  and  entirely  new  outfits  were  necessary  in  a  majority 
of  the  schools.    In  others  conditions  still  may  be  unproved. 

The  school  farms  were  formerly  the  property  of  the  contractor 
during  the  life  of  his  contract,  he  being  entitled  to  all  crop  or  hay 
raised  thereon.  Pupil  labor  ordinarily  was  not  used.  The  decay 
of  fencing,  bams,  and  outbuildings,  therefore,  might  have  been 
expected — being  '* tenants  at  will"  the  contractor  could  afford  to 
make  only  temporary  repairs  and  was  tempted  to  take  from  the 
farm  all  he  could,  returnmg  only  what  he  must.  The  few  horses, 
mules,  and  cows  owned  by  the  schools  were  old  and  valueless.  Where 
any  were  of  value  they  belonged  to  the  contractor.  It  was  necessary 
to  buy  new  fencing,  new  implements,  horses,  mules^  and  to  build 
up  a  dairy  herd  from  the  beginning.  The  general  situation  in  the 
dairy  line  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  in  three  or  four 
of  the  schools  it  was  impossible  for  over  six  months  to  buy  a  half 
dozen  good  milk  cows  each  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the 
respective  schools. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  matters  of  school  manage- 
ment and  internal  organization.  Custom  was  found  to  differ  mate- 
rially from  other  portions  of  the  school  service.  Some  features 
were  found  to  be  improvempnts  on  methods  prevailing  elsewhere, 
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notably  the  boarding  of  pupils  and  employees  in  a  common  club. 
In  some  other  vital  matters,  however,  tne  contract  system  appears 
to  have  developed  a  peculiar  weakness.  The  financial  yaiue^  of 
each  child's  daily  presence  often  tended  to  laxness  of  discipline. 
Nearly  all  supermtendents  kept  small  stores  and  sold  to  pupils 
confectionery,  stationery,  and  many  small  articles  at  considerable 
profit.  These  small  matters,  taken  with  the  farm  and  larger  pur- 
chases of  the  school's  suppUes,  so  absorbed  the  time  of  the  superin- 
tendent that  he  gave  Uttle  or  none  of  his  personaUty  to  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  pupils.  These  good  and  strong  men,  for  the  most 
part,  all  originaJHy  teachers,  thus  oecame  strangelv  separated  from 
the  work  and  opportunity  nearest  at  hand  and.  became  merelv 
business  managers,  leaving  whatever  was  to  be  done  for  the  pupil  s 
mental  or  moral  development  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  academic 
instruction.  Each  superintendent  has  personally  and  by  corre- 
spondence been  ui^ed  to  vitally  connect  hunself  with  air  the  school's 
activities,  and  to  leave  no  department  to  the  sole  supervision  of  a 
subordinate.  For  the  most  part  the  superintendents  have  responded 
satisfactorily  to  these  suggestions,  while  in  others  the  changing  to 
the  newer  conception  oi  a  superintendent's  duty  has  been  more 
difficult. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  has  been  made  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  introducing  agriculture,  manual 
training,  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping.  The  latter  industries 
have  been  classified  under  the  head  of  domestic  science,  but  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  them  not  too  scientific.  The  instruction 
covers  as  much  as  possible  of  '*  What  a  Girl  Should  Know."  Manual 
training  for  the  boys  has  made  less  progress,  owing  to  lack  of  equip- 
ment and  proper  instructors.  Both  of  these  defects  are  being 
remedied,  uood  work  in  these  lines  has  been  done  at  three  schools. 
In  all  instruction  weekly  outlines  have  been  required  in  advance 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward  freeing  the  teacher 
from  the  domination  of  the  text.  Teachers'  meeting  were  held  at 
all  schools  with  the  superintendent  present,  in  which  the  relations 
between  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  were  explained  and  teachers 
ui^d  to  correlate  the  two.  These  suggestions,  so  familiar  to  other 
parts  of  the  service,  were  new  to  these  teachers  and  not  always 
readily  grasped. 

n>BALS. 

Superintendents  have  been  advised  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor 
by  having  all  industrial  positions  filled  by  intelligent,  cleanly  em- 
ployees, and  then  showmg  such  employee  every  social  courtesy 
shown  any  other  employee.  Pupils  had  the  idea  that  the  process 
they  knew  or  the  thing  tney  wanted  as  '^an  education"  was  designed 
to  enable  them  to  live  without  manual  labor.  Under  the  contract 
system  pupik  felt  that  they  were  working,  if  at  all,  for  the  con- 
tractor's financial  benefit,  and  it  was  true.  In  at  least  one  girls' 
school  the  helplessness  of  pupils  descended  to  such  degree  that 
negro  women  took  girls'  laundry  from  the  rooms  and  returned  the 
finished  product,  receiving  such  commendation  or  criticism  as  the 
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g&k  thought  proper.  To  greater  or  less  degree  similar  customs 
prevailed  elsewhere.  It  already  has  been  proven  that  these  faulty 
ideals  are  not  necessarily  permanent.  Wherever  the  employees 
have  shown  a  proper  sense  of  duty  and  dignity,  pupils  have  responded 
most  nobly  to  tne  ringing  of  the  ''work  bell,"  discovering  that  it 
neither  injured  health  nor  interfered  with  their  happiness.  Hereto- 
fore the  schools  have  had  all-day  sessions.  In  one  boys'  school 
where  nearly  all  are  full  bloods,  the  half-day  system  was  put  into 
effect  in  April,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  superintendent, 
himself  an  Indian,  who  had  first  thought  the  plan  impossible,  is 
its  most  enthusiastic  advocate. 

NONBBSBBVATION  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  first  time  Chilocco  and  Haskell  were  opened  to  ** restricted" 
Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  in  September,  1910.  About  300  were 
transferred  to  Haskell  and  150  to  Chilocco  without  any  solicitors 
working  among  them.  ^  They  have  not  proven  very  satisfactory 
students  at  the  above  institutions,  for  the  reason  that  some  errors 
were  made  in  the  material  sent,  and  that  nearlj^  all  objected  to  the 
industrial  features  of  the  schools.  About  one-third  have  deserted  or 
have  been  excused  on  one  pretext  or  another.  '  Those  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year  are  well  satisfied,  and  the  experiment  is  by  no 
means  deemed  a  failure.  Greater  care  will  be  exercised  in  future 
transfers  to  see  that  prospective  students  know  the  nature  of  their 
undertaldng  and  are  of  such  character  as  to  promise  success.  Then, 
too,  finding  industry  intrenched  in  their  home  schools,  the  change 
will  not  be  so  violent  a  shock. 

PBBSONNEL. 

Of  the  12  superintendents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  10  had  been 

Ereviouslv  in  these  schools  as  contract  superintendents,  while  2  were 
rought  from  other  parts  of  the  service.  Five  of  the  above  are  being 
separated  from  this  part  of  the  service  July  1  bv  resignation  or  trans- 
fer. There  has  been  some  '^unadaptabihty,''  but  no  crookedness  or 
improper  conduct.  The  subordinate  positions  were  filled  almost 
entirely  by  former  employees  in  this  district.  The  average  of  intelU- 
gence  aiia  personal  worth  has  been  very  good,  particularly  among 
academic  teachers.  The  industrial  force  aas  been  much  below  the 
average  of  the  service  in  method  of  work  and  in  general  culture. 
While  civil-service  ndes  have  not  thus  far  covered  the  employees  of 
the  sixth  district,  the  recommendation  has  been  made  that  they  be  so 
covered,  and  meanwhUe  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  such  rules  has  been 
enjoined. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  boarding  schools  has  been  close  to 
the  capacity  and  the  percentage  of  pupils  of  the  '^restricted"  class 
has  decidedly  increased,  ranging  at  tne  end  of  the  school  year  from 
66  per  cent  at  Bloomfield  Semmary  to  about  100  per  cent  at  Arm- 
strong Academy.  Of  131  enroDed  at  the  latter  school  102  were  full- 
blooa  Choctaws.     Full  bloods  and  orphan  children  are  given  the 

Preference  whenever  the  capacity  of  a  school  is  taxed.     All  schools 
ave  a  surplus  of  apphcants  at  me  beginning  of  the  year. 
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DAY  AND  PX7BLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  very  important  departments  of  our  work  has  been  that 
of  the  three  day  school  superintendents,  whose  work  has  been  to 
estabUsh  Indian  day  schools  where  absolutely  neceasary  and  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  Indians  in  public  schools  wherever 
possible.  In  the  investigations  of  these  men  with  reference  to  the 
possible  establishment  of  Indian  day  schools,  very  few  settlements 
were  foimd  where  Indians  were  entirely  unable  to  reach  public 
school.  One  district  in  the  Spavinaw  hills  of  the  Cherokee  country 
where  there  were  about  20  fuU-blood  Cherokees  separated  by  a  stream 
from  other  portions  of  the  district  in  which  they  lived  and  from  the 
schoolhouse  seemed  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  day  school. 
A  four  months'  term  of  school  was  authorized,  a  mixed-blood  Cherokee 
girl  appointed  as  teacher,  and  a  school  maintained  during  the  author- 
ized period  with  an  enrollment  of  24  and  average  attendance  of  14. 
Very  satisfactory  work  was  done.  In  Seminole  County,  at  Sasakwa, 
8  rmles  from  town,  was  a  neighborhood  somewhat  similarly  situated, 
where  a  school  was  established  having  an  enrollment  of  46  and  average 
attendance  of  29.  Two  other  schools  were  established,  one  near 
Steedman,  Okla.,  Pontotoc  County;  enrollment  13,  average  attend- 
ance 8;  another  at  Isom  Springs,  Marshall  County;  enrollment  10, 
average  attendance  5.  The  latter  school  was  discontinued  for  lack 
of  patronage.  The  number  of  day  schools  for  the  present  year  has 
not  been  decided  upon,  but  will  show  a  decrease  rather  than  an 
increase  over  last  year. 

This  year's  work  by  the  day  school  superintendents  is  the  first 
systematic  effort  that  the  Grovemment  has  made  to  put  Indians  into 
the  public  schools  by  employing  officials  whose  sole  time  is  devoted 
to  such  work.  Before  statehood  the  supervision  of  pubUc  school 
work,  including  both  white  and  Indian  pupils,  the  employment, 
licensing,  and  paying  of  teachers  was  attenaed  to  by  the  Federal 
superintendent  and  his  four  supervisors.  After  statehood  and  during 
the  years  of  1908  to  1910  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  exercised 
a  joint  supervision  over  pubUc  schools.  Beginning  with  the  present 
fiscal  year,  July  1,  1910,  our  department  has  been  instructed  to  con- 
fine tne  work  exclusively  to  stimulating  the  attendance  of  Indian 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  to  arranging  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  to  such  schools  as  are  so  impoverished  by  the  presence  of 
untaxed  Indian  lands  as  to  make  them  unable  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory term  by  levying  the  amount  of  necessary  tax  authorized 
under  the  law. 

We  have  carefuUy  avoided  any  attempt  to  influence  in  any  way 
the  intemid  administration  of  any  school's  affairs  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
believing  that  the  interest  of  the  Indian's  nearest  neighbors  in  his 
education  can  best  be  stimulated  by  having  the  school  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong  and  by  making  it  to  the 
financial  interest  of  the  district  wnerever  it  can  be  done  to  have  the 
Indian  child  in  attendance.  For  the  latter  reason  tuition  was  paid 
on  daily  attendance  and  not  on  the  total  enrollment. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  acquaint  both  State  and  county  officials 
with  our  plan  of  work  and  to  operate  through  them  wherever  possible. 
The  first  work  of  the  day-scnool  superintendents  was  to  visit  the 
county  superintendent  of  each  county  and  explain  the  change  in  our 
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mutual  relations,  inviting  his  assistance  in  getting  our  Indian  pupils 
into  school.  Almost  without  exception  the  county  superintendents 
responded  favorably.  They  have  furnished  the  names  of  district 
clerks  and  teachers  and  have  urged  these  officials  to  prompt  action 
on  our  reports  and  letters,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  have  assisted 
us.  Each  district  clerk  was  first  asked  for  a  careful  enumeration  of 
pupils  of  Indian  blood,  and  when  school  began  he  was  asked  to  have 
the  teacher  make  at  least  one  report  of  all  Indian  pupils  enrolled  in 
school.  The  difference  between  the  enumeration  and  enrollment 
would  in  each  case  show  how  many  were  not  in  school,  and  hence 
indicate  where  the  special  work  was  needed.  No  compulsion  was 
attempted  in  these  cases,  but  the  parents  were  visited  and  urged  to 
put  their  children  in  school;  also  county  officials  were  urged  to  put 
the  Indian  on  a  level  with  the  white  neighbor  in  so  far  as  relatea  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  State's  compulsory  education  law,  assuring 
these  officials  that  our  department  would,  at  all  times,  sustain  them 
and  cooperate.  Many  Indian  children  have  been  placed  in  school  by 
this  united  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  school  board,  the  teacher,  and 
our  day-school  superintendents.  In  very  few  localities  has  there 
been  found  any  race  prejudice  against  the  coeducation  of  the  white 
and  Indian.  The  Oklahoma  constitution  distinctly  places  the 
Indian  on  an  equal  status  with  the  white  man  as  relates  to  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  this  fact  accentuates  the  natural  friendship  and 
the  ties  of  blood  which  in  many  cases  unite  the  red  and  the  white 
race  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  Where  an  Indian  shows  an^jr  degree  of 
negro  blood,  there  is  immediate  and  violent  objection  to  his  admission 
to  the  pubUc  school  of  the  whites,  and  the  State  law  forbids  it. 

Early  in  the  school  vear  the  clerk  of  each  county  was  visited  and 
from  hma  was  obtained  a  brief  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
each  district.  Then  as  the  reports  of  attendance  reached  our  office 
a  decision  was  made  as  to  which  of  the  districts  containing  Indian 
pupils  would  need  assistance  in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
school,  and  in  such  districts  tuition  was  paid  on  the  attendance  of  all 
Indian  pupils  at  the  rate  of  12^  cents  per  day,  equaling  $2.50  per 
month  lor  perfect  attendance . 

The  day-school  superintendents  in  their  travels  visited  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  pubUc  schools  where  Indian  pupils  attended.  Almost 
without  exception  they  found  that  the  progress  of  the  Indian  pupil 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  his  wnite  neighbor;  that  he  was 
overcoming  his  timidity,  rapidly  gaining  ability  to  converse  in  the 
English  language,  formmg  fnenaships,  and  at  the  same  time  develop- 
ing an  initiative  and  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  that  will  be' 
as  invaluable  to  him  in  his  future  contact  with  the  whites  as  any 
other  element  of  his  education.  He  does  not  receive  the  special 
attention  he  does  in  an  Indian  school,  nor  is  his  instruction  always  as 
practical  or  definitely  adapted  to  his  future  needs,  but  his  association 
and  competition  with  his  white  neighbors  eviaently  overbalances 
these  possible  defects  and  demonstrates  again  that  ^' the  public  school 
is  the  best  way  out  for  the  Indian." 

It  is  planned  to  continue  this  public-school  work  next  year,  and  in 
addition  to  the  agencies  already  used  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  15 
district  Hgents  located  throughout  the  counties  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  various  church  organizations  now  doing  missionary 
work   among   the   Indians.    During   July   several   muiisters   have 
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invited  the  day-school  superintendents  to  attend  their  services  in 
Indian  communities  and  have  expressed  willingness  to  help  in  any 
wav  possible^  toward  getting  the  children  of  their  congregation  into 
pubUc  schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  day-school  superintendents  are  engaged  in 
visiting  county  normals,  itineraries  bemg  luranged  so  as  &>  cover 
each  normal.  At  these  institutions  the  school  representative  by 
agreement  with  the  county  superintendent  addressee  the  institute  on 
the  aims  and  wishes  of  our  department  with  reference  to  Indians  in 
the  pubUc  schools,  and  in  so  far  as  time  permits  holds  personal  con- 
ferences with  teachers  as  to  methods  most  likely  to  bring  the  desired 
results.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  normals  would  probably 
aggre^te  2,600.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  our  day-school  men 
have  nad  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  practicallv  all  the  teachers 
of  territory  comprising  this  district.  It  is  beUevea  that  the  district 
school  teacher  can  do  more  toward  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Indian  school  question  than  all  other  combined  influences  wherever 
a  genuine  interest  can  be  aroused  in  the  subject.  Many  Indian  chil- 
dren are  prevented  from  attendance  by  the  unconscious  attitude  and 
small  remarks  of  white  children  in  school  when  such  children  would 
not  make  the  unhappy  speeches  did  they  know  of  the  effect  upon  the 
Indian  child.  The  teachers  are  bein^  urged  to  take  note  of  the 
Indian  child's  timidity  and  of  the  white  child's  errors,  bringing  the 
two  together  as  only  the  diplomatic  teacher  can  do. 

Following  are  tables  oi  statistics  concerning  tribal  boarding 
schools,  contract  schools,  public  schools,  and  day  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  B.  Brown,  Supervisor. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Statistics  of  tribal  boarding  schools. 


Capacity. 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


Avenum 
attend- 


Cost  of 
buildings 

and 
repairs. 


Cost  of 

mainte- 


Total 

imnnal 
idi- 
ture. 


Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy. . 

Jones  Male  Academy 

Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy 

Tusloihoma  Female  Academy 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomfield  Semhiary 

Collins  Institute 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Academy 

Creek  Nation: 

Eoohee  Boarding  School 

Eufoula  Boarding  School 

Nuyaka  Boarding  School 

TuUahassee  Boarding  SchooU 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School... 


100 
100 
100 
100 

80 
60 

100 

100 
60 
90 
75 

75 


131 
167 
128 
132 

107 
106 


148 
120 
122 

84 

81 


tl0,000 
7,000 
6,500 
6,400 

4,700 
4,400 

6,900 

7,000 
6,137 
6,250 

4,400 

6,000 


$21,606 
16,881 
19,539 
19,  UO 

11,253 
10,851 

10,723 

12,949 
11,837 
13,859 
11,145 

11,463 


$31,626 
22,881 
26,089 
24,510 

16,963 
16,261 

17,823 

19,949 
17,974 
19,109 
16,645 

17,463 


1  Creek  f^eedmen. 
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Boarding  schools. 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Academy,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Bokchito,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Bokchito. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Bokchita, 
Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Average  enrollment,  131  (total). 

Average  attendance,  97. 
Jones  Male  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Dwight,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  HartshomeJ  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Hartshome,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (incluaing  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Hartshome, 
Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Average  enrollment,  157  (total). 

Average  attendance,  92. 
Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Millerton,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Millerton,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Millerton,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (incluaing  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Millerton, 
Okla.,  li  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Average  enrollment,  128. 

Average  attendance,  86. 
Tuskahoma  Female  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Tusl^homa,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (iiicluoine  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Tuskahoma, 
Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  oy  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Average  enrollment,  132. 

Average  attendance,  94. 
Bloomfield  Seminary: 

Post-office  address,  Hendrix,  Okla. 

Tel^raphic  address,  Achille,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Achille, 
Okla.,  about  2  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  80. 

Average  enrollment,  107  (total). 

Average  attendance,  61. 
Collins  Institute: 

Post-office  address,  Frisco,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Frisco,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  Oi  reaching  school  from  station),  Frisco,  Okla., 
1 J  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  70. 

Average  enrollment,  106. 

Average  attendance,  54. 
Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School: 

Post-office  address.  Park  Hill,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station).  Park  Hill, 
Okla.,  3  miles  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  75. 

Average  enrollment,  79. 

Average  attendance,  60. 
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MekuBukey  Academy: 

Po8t-offic^  addren,  Mekusukey,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  addrees,  Seminole,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Seminole. 

Railroad  station  (incluaing  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Seminole, 
Okla.,  3  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Average  enrollment,  138. 

Average  attendance,  80. 
Eufaiila  Boardins  School: 

Poet-office  addreee,  Eufoiula.  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Eufaula,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  with  regular  telephone  line. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Eufaula, 
Okla.,  1  mile  from  depot. 

Capacity,  60. 

Average  enrollment,  120. 

Average  attendance,  90. 
Euchee  BoardinG"  School: 

Post-office  address,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  with  regular  telephone  line. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Sapulpa, 
Okla.,  1  mile  from  depot. 

Capacity,  100. 

Average  enrollment,  148. 

Average  attendance,  99. 
Nuyaka  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Beggs,  Okla. 

Tel^;raphic  address,  Beg^,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Begss,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Beggs,  Okla., 
12  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  90. 

Average  enrollment,  122. 

Average  attendance,  87. 
Tullahassee  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Tullahassee, 
Okla.,  H  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  80. 

Average  enrollment,  84. 

Average  attendance,  72. 

Day  schools, 

Hildebrand  School: 

Post-office  address,  Estella,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Vinita,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Vinita,  Okla., 
by  livery  conveyance. 

Capacity,  35. 

Average  enrollment,  24. 

Avera^  attendance,  14. 
Red  (Seminole  County)  School: 

Post-office  address,  Sasakwa,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Sasakwa,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Sasakwa, 
Okla.,  tiien  by  team  8  miles. 

Capacity,  60. 

Average  enrollment,  46. 

Average  attendance,  29.3. 
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District  56  (Pontotoc  County)  School: 

Poet-omce  addrese,  Steedman,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Steedman,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaohiog  echool  from  station),  Steedman, 
Okla.,  by  livery  conveyance  3  miles. 

Capacity,  25. 

Average  enrollment,  13. 

Average  attendance,  8.3. 
Isom  Springs  School: 

Post-office  address,  Isom  Springs,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Kingston,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (^including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Kingston, 
Okla. 

Capacity,  25. 

Average  enrollment,  12. 

Average  attendance,  5. 

Indians  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  eastern  Oklahoma  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


Restricted. 


Unrestricted. 


Total. 


Cherokee.. 
Chickasaw. 

Creek 

Choctaw... 
Seminole.. 

Total 


4,640 

684 

1,148 

1,450 


7,960 


8,860 
496 
832 

1,060 
42 


5,780 


8,000 
1,180 
1,960 
2,fi00 


13.760 


Statistics  of  contract  schools. 


Schools. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Re- 
stricted. 

Nonre- 
stricted. 

Average 

attend- 

aoce. 

Amount 
paid. 

St.  EUiabeth'8  School,  Purcell,  Okla: 

Choctaws 

27 
17 

7 
14 
45 

0 
33 

100 

40 
42 

2 

26 
48 

10 
21 

99 

40 

71 

14 

13 
17 

7 
11 
14 

8 
26 

22 
13 

7 
11 
38 

7 
25 

79 

88 
24 

2 

21 
24 

9 
19 

24 

39 

41 

$2,504.97 

rhick<«f^w«i       . 

1,475.02 
545.64 

St  Joseph's  School,  Chickasha,  Okla: 

Choctaws 

Chickasftws  ...  ...             

3 
31 

1 

7 

100 

11 
10 

1,221.81 

St  Agnes  Mission,  Antlers,  Okla.,  Choc  taws 

4,224.82 

Har^ye  College,'  Ardmore,  Okla.: 

Choctaws '. 

788.77 

Chickasaws 

2,649.38 

Old  Goodland  Boarding  School,  Hugo,  Okla.,  Choc- 
taws  

9,338.24 

St  Agnes  Academy,  Ardmore,  Okla.: 

Choctaws 

29 

23 

2 

18 
21 

10 
16 

27 

3,696.42 

Chickasaws 

2,427.84 

St.  Mary's  Boarding  School,  Lawton,  Okla.,  Choc- 
taws  

86.86 

The  Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Tishimingo, 
Okla,: 
Choctaws    . .        

8 
27 

2,066.74 

Chickasaws 

3,125.83 

El  Meta  Bond  College,  Minco,  Okla.: 

Choctaws 

979.31 

Chickasaws 

6 
2 
40 
71 

2,165.06 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  for  Girls,  Durant, 
Okla.,  Choctaws 

2,267.48 

Creek-Semlnole    Agricultural    University,    Boley, 
Okla.,  Seminole  freedmen 

a,36aoo 

3,942.96 

Daviaoa  Baptist  Univeraity,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Creek 

mnnl            ....... 

Total 

698 

339 

259 

47,870.87 
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Govbbnoe's  Oftioe, 
JuTieaUy  Alaska,  October  1, 1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  second 
annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1911. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  ample  discussion  of  severed  subjects, 
by  reason  of  those  vital  and  urgent  needs  of  a  Territory  which  hereto- 
fore has  not  had  the  benefit  of  adequate  legislation  and  care  by 
Government. 

POPULATION, 

Any  considerable^  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Territory 
must  await  a  more  liberal  governmental  policy  as  a  whole,  induding 
a  revision  of  the  present  land  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones; 
and,  furthermore,  in  some  measure,  a  more  considerate  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  press  and  people  in  the  States  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  by  highlv  capitalized  interests.  There  has  been 
no  gain  in  population  witnin  tne  last  year.  The  decennial  census, 
taken  last  year,  the  returns  of  which  are  about  to  be  published, 
showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  year  1900  of  only  764, 
including  both  whites  and  natives.  The  total  population  of  64,356 
18  about  equally  divided  as  between  whites  and  natives.  The. 
present  density  of  white  population  is  about  1  person  to  19  square 
miles. 

Of  the  14  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory  in  1910,  5  increased 
in  population  between  1900  and  1910;  5  decreased;  and  4  are  towns 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  former  year.  Iditarod,  a  new  town  of 
coqsiderable  population,  incorporated  in  1911,  does  not  appear  in 
the  census  returns  of  1910  as  a  separate  division.  Of  all  the  principal 
white  settlements  or  mixed  white  and  native  settlements  appearmg 
in  the  census  returns  of  last  year,  9  showed  an  increase  and  14  a 
decrease,  while  27  new  settlements  had  come  into  being  and  4  had 
disappeared.  The  9  places  which  increased  in  popiuation  were 
Afognak.  Chignik,  Douglas,  Haines,  Ketchikan,  Kooiak,  Seldovia, 
Treadwell,  and  Valdez,  and  the  14  which  decreased  were  Circle, 
Eagle,  Juneau,  Kenai.  Nome,  Nushagak.  Rampart,  St.  Michael, 
Sitka,  Skagway,  Unalaska.  Unga,  Wooa  Island,  and  Wrangeil. 
Besides  the  places  included  in  tne  foregoing  statement,  the  latest 
census  returns  give  a  population  slightly  m  excess  of  2,000  in  several 
''districts,''  widely  scattered  and  unorganized,  as  follows:  Chandalar, 
Forty  Mile,  Kantishna,  Mount  McKinley,  Nebesna,  Tanana  (district), 
and  Prince  William  Sound. 

The  new  settlements  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  10-year  census 
period,  as  shown  by  the  population  returns,  are  Candle,  Chatanika, 
Chena,  Copper  City,  Cordova,  CoundL  Deering,  Dishkakat,  Dome> 
Ellamar,  Ester.  Fairbanks,  Garden  Island.  Graehl,  Hot  Springs, 
nianma,  Katalla,  Knik,  Koyukuk,  Ophir,  Otter,  Petersburg,  Ridi- 
mond,  Seward,  Stevens^  Susitna,  and  Tiekel.  At  least  half  of  these 
new  setUements  expenenced  a  decrease  in  population  in  the  later 
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years  of  the  decade,  some  of  the  people  having  returned  to  the 
States,  but  many  of  them  having  moved  on  to  other  places  in  the 
Territory  where  it  was  thought  better  opportunities  were  to  be  had 
in  mining  and  other  enterprises.  The  peorcentage  of  the  latter 
class  is  certlainly  very  large,  and  the  change  is  constantly  takb^ 

J)lace.  This  is  a  condition  which  is  universally  recognized.  R 
orms  no  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
population,  but  simply  characterizes  the  present  natural  conditions 
m  the  Territory-^-conditions  which  can  be  changed  to  some  extent 
by  beneficial  legislation,  but  which  will  be  changed  to  at  least  an 
equal  degree  by  the  natural  and  usual  evolution  which  takes  place 
in  a  new  country. 

ASSESSED  VAIitJATIONS  AND  TAXES. 

There  are  now  15  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory,  one  of 
them  having  been  added  this  year.  One  of  the  towns,  incorporated 
some  years  a^o,  volimtarily  does  not  exercise  any  powers  under 
its  incorporation.  Several  others  did  not  make  an  assessment  of 
taxable  property  or  levy  a  tax  this  year,  and  some  of  these  did  not 
last  year.  One  or  two  have  never  done  so.  In  these  cases  the 
municipal  expenses  are  defrayed  exclusively  from  the  funds  collected 
from  the  local  liquor  licenses  and  occupation  licenses,  these  moneys 
being  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  by  them  turned 
over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  9  incorporated  towns  which  caused  an  assessment  of  property 
to  be  made  and  a  tax  to  be  levied  this  year  report  a  total  assessed 
valuation  of  $7,669,047.  The  tax  rate  of  these  towns  ranges  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  the  avera^  being  1.16  per  cent. 
Five  in  the  same  list  of  9  towns  levied  a  tax  m  1910  also,  when  the 
assessed  valuation  f^gregated  $3,706,518,  as  against  $3,174,004 
this  year.  Reports  from  Nome  and  Iditarod  have  not  yet  been 
received  by  this  office.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the 
incorporated  towns  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is  not  increasing,  for 
reasons  the  same  as  those  which  are  holding  back  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole.  The 
figures  relating  to  taxable  property  and  taxes  are  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

As9ea$€d  valuaticm  and  rate  qftaxatum. 


Towns. 


1910 


valuation. 


Rate  of  taxa- 
tion. 


mi 


▼ahiatioB. 


Rate  or 
tlon. 


Chena. 

Cordova.... 

Douglas 

Bagie 

Fairbanks... 

Haines 

Iditaroa 

Jnneau 

Ketchikan. . 

Nome 

Petersburg. 
Bkagway. . . 
Tread  well.. 

Valdex 

Wrangell... 


J 

13(8,308 
« 125,000 


l\ 


percent. 
C 


1,351,295 
641,915 

2,077,675 

700,000 


000 


rl 


&. 


1  per  cent.. 
1  per  cent., 
u  per  cent. 

Iperoeat.. 

2peroeat.! 


$1,16$,  840 

285,000 

*  100. 000 

8,087,203 

^? 

1,341,875 
581,200 

16^.000 
711.919 

250.  OOO 

130,000 


1  per  cent 
1  per  cent. 

cent. 


(«5 
2perc 

f 

Iperc 


percent 
iperont 

ipereent 
Iberoaat. 

2paraBnt 
IperoenL 


»  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied. 
t  Valuation  estimated  but  no  tax  levied. 
•  Town  not  incorporated  until  1911. 


*  New  incorporation;  no  valuation  made  or  tax  levied, 
ft  No  report  received  by  this  ofBoe. 

•  Incorporation  inactive. 
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IiABOR. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for  laborers  at  good  wages 
in  nearly  all  the  Alaska  towns  and  in  many  of  the  outlying  districts. 
The  whole  nmnber  of  employed  was  smaller  than  last  year,  owing  to 
the  completion  of  the  Copper  River  Eailroad.  There  has  been  no 
stiike  or  other  serious  difficulty  involving  labor  during  the  year.  A 
table  showing  the  scale  of  wages  for  mecluinics,  miners,  and  laborers, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  transmitted  with  this  report.     (See  Appendix 

F.) 

COMMERCE. 

The  products  of  Alaska  shipped  to  the  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
other  than  gold  and  silver,  were  larger  in  value  than  in  any  prior 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  The  increase  as  compared  with 
1910  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  large  production  of  canned  salmon, 
of  which  the  market  price  was  unusually  nigh,  and  of  copper  ore — the 
shipments  of  the  latter  being  suddenly  mcreased  upon  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  in  the  Copper  River  Valley.  The  total  shipments, 
other  tiian  those  of  precious  metals,  were  valued  at  $13,813^824,  as 
against  $12,349,462  in  1910.  The  copper  ore  shipments  will  mcrease 
very  largely  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  domestic  shipments  of 
gold  and  Sliver  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were  valued  at  $15,171,008, 
as  against  $18,401,849  in  the  year  before,  when  the  output  was  con- 
siderably larger. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
the  States  to  Alaska  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  total  being  smaller 
than  in  any  year  since  1906. 

Th^e  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  coal  shipped  into  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  domestic  consumption,  but  an  increase  from 
foreign  countries.  The  value  of  coal  brought  in  from  both  sources 
was  sightly  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  thun  in  1910. 

A  genial  summarj  of  Alaska  commerce  for  each  year  since  1906 
is  given  in  the  folio wmg  tables  : 

'  Damatic  Tnerdumdige  skipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alasha,  1907-1911, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Coal 

$2n,741 
665,091 
3,882,  «7» 
6,078,354 
829,473 
7,211,856 

1182,942 
419,170 
4,824,509 
6,«25,681 
733,281 
4,m,993 

$173,238 
611,110 
4,812,280 
6,730,896 
740,667 
5,119,256 

I  $208,369 
527,053 

5,709,558 

6,030,196 
654,821 

4,942,660 

1  $180,017 

I^umber 

646,447 
5,247,98$ 
4,946,378 

604,329 
4,209,356 

HmiI  waw>  Mid  madrtmry 

Provisloiis 

LiqiUHV 

AttoUtr 

Total 

17,811,093 

15,957,576 

n,  186, 445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

1  Basldn  the  domestle  cx>al  above  mentioDed  there  was  foreign  coal  to  the  value  of  $356,436  imported  in 
1910,  ead  to  the  value  of  $382,197  in  1911.  In  1911,  also,  there  were  shipments  of  336  tons  of  coke,  and  6^7 
tons  of  foreign  coal  shipped  to  Alaska  via  the  States. 
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Dittributum  of  domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alasla,  1907-1911, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

19U 

Soatbmst  Alaska  as  for  west  as  Sitka 

Soathem  Alaska,  Yukatat  to  Unalaska. . . . 
Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean- -all  points 

on  seaooast  except  St.  Michael 

yokon  River,  including  St.  Michael  and 

Yukon  Basm 

$4,233,428 
2,968,515 

5,958,731 

4,650,419 

$4,513,006 
4,235,089 

8,964,548 

3,244,933 

$5,388,437 
4,256,676 

3,788,784 

3,754,548 

$4,439,244 
5,303,831 

3,864,219 

4,365,353 

$4,733,525 
4,021,550 

8,760,275 

3,222,160 

Total           

17,811,093 

15,957,676 

17,186,446 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  (he  United  States, 

1907-1911, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

Ralmon.  canned 

$8,423,146 
722,104 
1,267,621 
367,872 
646,652 
679,429 

$8,125,951 
800,165 
474,172 
138,969 
463,106 
915,412 

$9,972,316 
852,634 
465,118 
198,192 
587,162 
1,044,033 

$9,434,946 
960,861 
165,566 
136,520 
574,764 
1,067,805 

$10,288,547 

All  othOT  flsh. 

887,166 

Copper  ore 

776,407 

Wf>AM>onA..                                           

113,773 

Furs 

804^485 

All  other 

1,353,356 

Total 

12,106,824 

10,917,797 

13,055,355 

12,349,462 

13,813,82« 

DOMBSnC  GOLD  JlND  BSLVVB. 

(jold 

18,564,228 
19,474 

17,490,777 
13.007 

17,782,403 
19,383 

8,721 

U,  161,671 

saver 

W;337 

Total 

18,588,702 

17,508,784 

17,801,876 

18,401,8« 

15,171,008 

FOBEIOH  GOLD  AND  flILVEB. 
Gold 

6,837,839 
9,311 

3,337,838 
7,125 

3,464,200 
14,004 

3,865,078 
li;246 

8,710,435 
ISIOTS 

saver 

Total 

6,847,150 

3,344,463 

3,478,204 

3,877,224 

3,726,411 

Grand  total 

37,587,676 

31,766,044 

34,335,435 

34,628,635 

32,7U.20 

MINES  AND  MINING, 

The  officers  of  the  Itnited  States  Geolorical  Survey  assigned  to 
duty  in  Alaska  have  continued  to  do  valuaole  work,  and  I  leave  to 
them  all  detailed  statements  in  regard  to  recent  mining  develop- 
ments. A  list  of  their  published  reports  and  professional  papers 
appears  in  an  ai)pendix  of  this  report,  and  others  wiU  be  ready  for 
distribution  witnin  the  next  few  months. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  for  1911  has  not  been  authorita- 
tively estimated,  but  as  a  whole  it  probablv  will  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  1910.  The  copper  production  will  be  much  larger,  owing  to 
the  beginning  of  shipments  from  the  Copper  River  rc^on  over  the 
new  railroad.  These,  however,  did  not  begin  until  April.  The 
actual  shipments  of  copper  ore  from  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1911. 
as  shown  oy  the  customs  records,  amounted  to  23,633  tons^  valued 
at  $776,497,  as  against  13,056  tons,  valued  at  $165,566,  m  1910. 
TTie  disproportionate  increase  in  values  presumably  was  due  to  the 
exceptionally^  high  grade  of  the  Copper  Kiver  ore,  but  the  figures, 
whicn  were  given  before  smelting,  are  not  accurate. 
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The  gold  production  in  the  calendar  year  1910,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  was  valued  at  $16;987,990, 
as  against  $20,339^600  in  1909.  The  silver  production,  chiefly 
incidental  to  gold  nuning,  was  126,480  fine  ounces,  as  against  198,600 
fine  ounces  in  1909.  The  figures  for  1910  are  still  subject  to  correc- 
tion. 

The  most  notable  new  developments  in  precious  metal  operations 
have  been  in  the  Juneau  district,  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  region, 
and  in.  one  or  two  localities  in  the  lower  Yukon  Basin.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  important  auartz  activities  in  the  Fair- 
banks neighborhood  have  ^one  forward  steadily,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  profitable  lode  mining  there  is  certainly  no  less  bright  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  In  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  the  prospect  is  that  a 
large  mining  operation,  destined  to  have  an  exceptionally  long  life,  will 
be  under  fiul  way  within  the  next  three  years.  One  company  is  now 
driving  a  tunnel  for  the  transportation  of  ore  to  the  beach  where,  it 
is  announced,  a  mill  with  150  stamps  is  to  be  installed.  The  boaies 
of  low-grade  gold  quartz  in  Silver  6ow  Basin,  which  are  distributed 
amon^  several  owners,  are  said  to  be  even  larger  than  those  on 
Douglas  Island,  where  the  largest  gold  mines  in  Alaska,  and  among 
the  lai^est  in  the  world,  are  situated.  Development  has  been 
hindered  by  litigation  over  titles  and  water  rights  m  this  and  other 
districts  and  by  '* wildcat"  stock-selling  enterprises. 

The  outlook  on  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  William  Sound  is  bright- 
ened by  the  considerable  prospecting  activities  of  the  last  year, 
both  in  gold  and  copper.  The  Valoez  district,  where  one  highly 
successful  gold-quartz  mine  has  been  developed,  nas  been  the  source 
of  much  activity  during  the  present  season,  and  there  has  been 
increased  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward. 

The  placer  nelds  of  the  Iditarod  have  been  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  hoped  to  find  pay  on  a  large  number  of  creeKs,  but 
the  operations  on  a  few  of  the  streams  have  been  highly  profitable. 
A  stampede  took  place  to  Ruby  Creek,  in  the  lower  Yukon  Valley, 
near  Anvik,  last  summer,  but  definite  reports  as  to  valuable  finds 
are  lacking  at  this  time. 

The  ereatest  mining  activity  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  is  still 
centered  at  Nome,  where  operations  are  now  largely  confined  to 
dredging.  There  are  now  about  12  or  14  dredges  in  the  Nome  dis- 
trict, and  the  camp  is  still  prosperous,  the  center  of  a  considerable 
population. 

HININa  LAWS. 

The  serious  defects  in  the  general  mining  laws  as  appUed  to  Alaska 
are  becoming  still  more  apparent.  The  existence  of  provisions  which 
tend  to  retard  development  and  to  encourage  mere  speculation  has 
often  been  complained  of  bv  inteUigent  and  progressive  mining  men 
in  the  United  States.  In  Alaska  there  is  still  more  ground  of  com- 
plaint, for  the  owners  of  mining  claims  in  many  cases  reside  else- 
where, and  have  no  intention  of  operating  their  claims.  The  motive 
to  develop  as  a  condition  of  ownership— the  central  fact  in  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  the  most  progressive  mining  States  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — ^is  entirely  wanting  m  Alaska.  TLne  requirement  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  annual  assessment  work  be  done  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  development  at  all,  nor  would  it  do  so  even  if  the  pro- 
'vision  were  not  evaded  notoriously  in  many  instances.    Moreover, 
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the  amount  of  assessment  work  reciuired  when  the  owners  of  eight 
mineral  claims  form  an  association  is  absurdly  small.  To  the  honest 
prospector  and  miner  actually  on  the  ground  for  the  piupose  of  min- 
mg,  the  association  tract  so  far  as  the  provision  for  annual  assess- 
m^it  work  is  concerned  is  an  abomination.  I  quote  from  my  annual 
report  for  1910: 

According  to  the  present  practice  the  exerciee  of  i>ower8  of  attorney  frequently 
retards  mineral  development.  This  is  true  when  claims  are  staked  in  asBOciation 
tracts,  it  frequently  being  the  case  that  a  single  individual  holding  seven  pawers  <^ 
attome>r  reserves  160  acres  of  placer  ground  and  holds  it  from  year  to  year  merely  by 
performing  1100  worth  of  assessment  work.  The  ground  is  often  held  for  speculative 
piurposes  only,  and  in  case  the  persons  who  gave  the  powers  of  attorney  are  non- 
reddents  who  have  never  even  visited  Alaska  speculation  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
motive  for  holding  the  claim. 

These  absentees  would  soon  lose  their  desire  to  speculate  if  a  law  were  enacted 
requiring  that  assessment  work  on  an  association  claim  be  performed  to  the  amount 
of  $100  lor  each  individual  claim  of  20  acres.  That  there  is  no  such  law  at  pi^esent 
is  a  crying  evil,  and  the  interest  of  every  genuine  prospector  and  bona  fide  resident 
in  Alaska  demands  that  the  evil  be  mitigated. 

Also,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  bad  effects  of  absenteeism  and  speculation, 
the  time  within  which  assesanent  work  must  be  done  should  be  shortened .  At  present 
it  is  possible  for  the  owner  of  a  location  made  in  January  of  any  year — and  the  owner 
may  oe  a  nonresident  who  has  merely  given  a  power  of  attorney  for  speculative  pur- 
poses—to hold  a  placer  claim  almost  two  years  without  performing  or  paying  for  any 
assessment  work  whatever. 

Other  changes  in  the  law  have  been  suggested,  about  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion;  but  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
amon^  mining  men  in  the  Territory  that  no  good  ground  exists  for 
opposing  such  modifications  as  the  foregoing.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions, development  is  discouraged  by  a  variety  of  causes;  but  one 
of  the  worst  of  these  is  the  frequ^it  and  lon^  drawn  out  htigation 
in  the  courts  over  mining  claims  and  water  ri^ts,  which  the  present 
system  induces. 

FISHERIES. 

Next  to  miningi  the  fishing  industry  is  the  most  productive  in  the 
Territory,  and  owin^  to  the  great  increase  in  value  of  the  products 
in  1910  and  1911  it  is  probab^r  the  most  profitable  as  well 

In  the  calendar  year  1910  there  were  employed  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  fisheries  15,620  persons,  an  mcrease  of  3,032  over 
1909.  Of  these.  6,836  were  whites,  4,147  Indians,  and  4.637  orientals. 
The  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  lai^e  increase  in  the  number  of 
whites  and  natives  employed,  as  all  tne  natives  and  many  of  the 
whites  are  permanent  residents  of  Alaska.  The  tendency  of  this 
industry  is  more  and  more  to  disprove  the  reckless  statements  spread 
broadcast  that  thecannery  men ' '  take  everything  out  and  leave  nothing 
in"  the  Territory.  The  call  is  always  for  native  labor,  but  the  supply 
of  trained  workers  does  not  equal  the  demand.  Not  only  to  meet  a 
very  large  pay  roll,  but  for  the  purchase  of  salmon  cases  and  other 
materials,  the  cannery  men,  although  usually  not  residents  them- 
selves, everv  year  leave  a  large  percentage  of  their  total  expendi- 
tures in  Alaska,  where  the  money  enters  mto  the  channels  or  local 
business. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  last  year  was  $20,711,422. 
The  finished  product  was  214,536,433  pounds,  having  an  export  value 
of  $13,259,859,  an  increase  of  12,553,195  pounds  and  $2,078,471 
over  1909. 
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Salmon. — Owing  to  the  further  increase  in  market  value  of  all 
grades  of  canned  salmon,  the  season  just  closed  has  been  the  most 
profitable  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  While  the  runs  in  Nu- 
shagak  and  Chignik  Bays,  Karluk,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  did  not  xiome  up  to  expectations,  those  m  other  parts 
of  the  Territory  more  than  made  up  the  shortage,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  was  the  largest  ever  produced.  The 
statistics  are  not  yet  complete,  but  the  pack  was  2,876,000  cases  of 
4  dozen  1 -pound  cans  each.  Thirteen  more  canneries  were  operated 
than  in  1910,  and  it  is  certain  that  more  canneries  will  be  constructed 
this  winter  for  operation  in  1912. 

Halibut — ^The  highly  profitable  prices  realized  for  fresh  halibut  in 
1909  caused  an  enormous  increase  last  year  and  this  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  steamers  and  gasoline  vessels  engaged  in  that  kind  of  fishing. 
The  catch  as  reported  in  1910  was  21,579,289  pounds,  valued  at 
$808,010,  as  against  5,189,924  pounds  valued  at  $195,529  in  1909. 
Part  of  this  great  increase  was  cue  to  the  change  in  headquarters  of 
the  New  En^and  Fish  Co.'s  fleet  of  steamers  from  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  thus  bringing  them  witlon  the 
scope  of  our  fishery  report.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  year's 
work  is  finished  a  material  increase  in  product  will  be  shown  as  com- 
pared with  1910.  In  addition  to  the  local  fleet,  many  Puget  Sound 
power  vessels  visit  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  p>eriod  from  Septem- 
Der  to  March,  inclusive,  when,  owing  to  stormy  weather  and  a  scarcity 
of  fish,  it  is  not  safe  or  profitable  to  visit  the  banks  off  the  Washington 
coast.  In  1910  this  fleet  was  composed  of  60  vessels,  and  its  catch 
in  Alaskan  waters  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  steamers) 
amounted  to  4,414,555  pounds,  valued  at  $158,260.  There  is  no 
record  available  here  of  what  the  steamers  caught,  since  they  carry 
the  fish  direct  to  their  home  ports. 

This  year  the  steamship  AlbatrosSy  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
devoted  some  weeks  to  a  detailed  survey  of  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  productive- 
ness of  the  halibut  resources  of  these  waters.  It  is  hoped  this  work 
will  be  continued.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  published  for 
the  information  of  fishermen. 

Cod, — ^The  fishing  stations  in  central  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  fleets,  which  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishenes 
in  the  waters  of  central  Alaska  and  in  Bering  Sea,  met  with  good  suc- 
cess this  season.  This  industry  fa  believed  to  be  capable  of  much 
expansion. 

nerrirb^. — ^The  Alaska  herrinc  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year 
as  an  article  of  food,  two  new  plants  for  its  preparation  being  erected 
this  year,  while  one  salmon  mUd-curing  plant  was  converted  to  this 
purpose.  Large  q^uantities  are  also  annually  marketed  for  bait  in 
the  halibut  and  king  salmon  fisheries.  Objection  is  voiced  by  the 
king  salmon  trollers  and  by  those  who  catch  herring  for  food  and  for 
bait  to  the  large  consumption  of  herring  in  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer and  oil.  The  use  of  valuable  food  &hes  for  these  purposes  is 
an  egre^ous  example  of  waste.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  a  recent 
report  uiat  the  Japanese  Government  is  in  the  market  for  several 
thousand  tons  of  dnr  salted  herring  for  Army  rations. 

Fish  oil, — ^Two  plants  for  the  extraction  of  oU  from  the  livers  of 
mud  sharks  and  aogfish  began  operations  this  year  and  have  been 
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successful.  As  both  species  are  almost  worthless  for  food,  while  the 
do^Ssh  is  an  enemy  of  the  salmon  and  other  food  fishes,  tiieir  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  other 
fisheries. 

Wkcdes. — For  several  years  a  largo  plant  for  extracting  oil  and 
making  fertilizer  from  whales  has  been  in  operation  at  Tyee,  on 
Admiralty  Island.  This  year  most  of  the  machinery  was  moved  to 
barges  and  the  plant  converted  into  a  floating  one,  which  has  been 
operated  successfully;  in  the  waters  of  central  and  southeastern 
Alaska  in  the  extraction  of  oil,  the  making  of  fertilizer  being  tempo- 
rarily abandoned.  Several  persons  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  building  and  operating  similar  plants. 

PBOTECTION  OF  FISHEBIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Territory  are  a  far  more  valuable  resource  than 
the  forests,  and  in  fact  are  productive  of  more  wealth  at  present  than 
any  other  source  except  the  mines.  The  forests  are  being  protected 
by  means  of  regulatory  measures  which  are  somewhat  poorly  suited 
to  the  region  and,  on  the  whole,  too  restrictive  in  their  nature.  The 
forest  relations  do,  nevertheless,  effect  the  main  purpose  of  conserva- 
tion, while  the  fishery  regulations — or  rather  the  lack  of  certian  ref- 
lations— assuredly  do  not.  Our  British  Columbia  neighbors  furnish 
an  example  of  superior  measures  for  fishery  protection,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  building  of  lighthouses  to  protect  their  commerce.  In 
British  Columbia  no  salmon  cannery  can  be  established  until  a  license 
or  permit  therefor  has  been  granted  by  executive  authority,  nor  will 
such  a  license  or  permit  be  issued  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  another 
cannery  in  the  location  applied  for  would  result  in  unwarranted 
depletion  of  the  supply  of  fish.  By  this  means  and  others  overfishing 
is  very  carefully  guarded  against. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  restriction  in  Alaska  the  salmon  fisheries 
in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  are  in  gjrave  danger  from  overfishing. 
Power  to  restrict  the  number  of  canneries  in  any  neighborhood  when- 
ever such  restriction  appears  necessary  to  conserve  flie  supply  of  fish 
would  seem  to  be  an  elementary  requirement  of  proper  supervision 
and  control  by  the  Government.  I  nave  just  called  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  new  canneries  during  the  last  year. 
Others  are  to  be  started  next  season,  and  there  is  already  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  suitable  locations  for  fishing,  which  means  that  the 
cannery  interests  are  crowding  each  other.  The  greatest  and  most 
immediate  need  for  a  movement  looking  toward  conservation  of 
resources  in  Alaska  to-daj  is  the  need  of  protecting  the  supply  of 
food  fishes.  If  the  coal  nelds  are  opened  to  development  they  will 
in  some  remote  age  cease  to  be  productive,  but  the  fisneries  will  prove 
inexhaustible  if  greed  is  not  allowed  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  advice  already  given  by  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Alaska,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
again,  to  the  end  that  the  following  measure,  proposed  by  them  last 
year,  may  be  enacted: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect,  maintain,  or  operate  in  Alaska  any  new  establish- 
ment for  canning  or  otherwise  preserving  for  commercial  use  any  salmon  or  other  fish 
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or  fishery  product,  or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  anv  such  existing  establishment,  or 
to  reopen  and  operate  any  such  establishment  which  has  remained  closed  for  the  period 
of  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act,  witJiout  first  obtaining 
the  ai)proval  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  Labor:  Provided,  however ^ 
That  in  the  case  of  salmon-packing  establishments  approval  shall  be  withheld  only 
when  in  his  judgment  the  fianing  operations  and  investigations  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  location  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is  laiger  than  the 
reproductive  increase  of  salmon  from  adjacent  spawning  grounds:  And  provided  fur- 
ther,  That  in  case  approval  is  withheld  the  applicant  interested  shall  upon  demand  be 
given  a  hearing,  of  which  he  shall  be  notifiea  at  least  thirty  days  previously. 

Other  means  of  control  and  changes  in  governmental  policy 
regarding  the  fisheries  are  needed  bacUy.  The  present  method  of 
taxation  is  not  scientific,  but  as  long  as  gross  output  continues  to  be 
the  sole  basis  of  taxation  the  effort  shomd  be  to  render  this  system 
as  nearly  equitable  as  can  be.  The  taxing  of  all  kinds  of  canned 
salmon,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  particular  kind,  imiformly 
at  4  cents  per  case  is  a  crude  method.  It  is  probable  that  no  tax  on 
canned  salmon  should  be  less  than  4  cents,  but  the  tax  on  red  salmon 
should  certainly  be  at  least  twice  that  figure.  It  is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  a  scale  of  taxes,  varying  according  to  the  kind  and  value 
of  the  fish,  be  established  by  amendment  of  the  present  law.  The 
salmon  cannery  men  pay  taxes  at  present  somewhat  in  excess  of 
$100,000  per  annum.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  just  revision 
of  the  system  of  taxation  upon  gross  output  would  yield  a  revenue 
almost  if  not  quite  twice  as  large. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  practice,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  by  the  law  as  crinunal,  of  using  a  vast  store  of  food  fishes 
(herring)  for  fertiUzer  and  oil.  It  is  impossible  honastly  to  urge  any 
consideration  in  favor  of  this  industry. 

The  svstem  of  tax  rebates  as  a  reward  for  maintaining  private 
salmon  hatcheries  should  be  abandoned.  The  maintenance  of  fish 
hatcheries  is  a  legitimate  and  customary  function  of  Government, 
and  the  stout  opposition  to  the  policy  of  remitting  the  taxes  of 
cannery  men  on  account  of  hatchery  maintenance  which  was  voiced 
just  pnor  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  should  have  prevailed. 
Under  the  present  system  the  Government  is  simply  keeping  its 
money  in  the  wrong  pocket,  and  not  a  very  secure  pocket  at  that. 
All  salmon  taxes  should  be  paid,  and  by  at  least  so  much  as  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  enriched  thereby  expenditures  for  the  support 
of  Government  hatcheries  should  be  authorized.  Then  there  will  be 
no  question  of  effective  supervision  of  hatcheries,  and  the  public  wiU 
get  money's  worth  for  its  money. 

The  supervision  of  fisliing  operations  by  agents  of  the  Government 
is  as  effective  as  it  can  be  under  the  present  system  and  laws,  but  at 
least  one  or  two  more  agents  in  Alaska  should  be  provided,  and 
facilities  furnished  for  rendering  their  work  effective.  The  salmon 
agents  in  a  territory  as  large  as  tnis  should  not  be  expected  to  depend 
on  regular  means  of  transportation  which  frequently  do  not  reach 
the  particular  locations  where  inspection  is  reouired,  or  even  upon 
expensive  chartered  vessels.  Two  fast  power  boats  should  be  pro- 
viaed  for  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  one  for  Bristol  Bay  and 
one  for  the  central  coast  region. 
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FORESTS  AND  TIMBER. 

The  forest  reserves  in  Alaska  are  extensive,  but  the  timber^  gen- 
erallv  speaking,  is  not  of  a  superior  qualitj.  Of  course  the  timber 
is  of  great  local  value,  especiaJlv  for  piling,  salmon  cases,  rough 
dimension  lumber,  and  firewood,  but  its  conservation  for  use  shoiud 
bo  accomplished  by  means  of  very  general  provisions,  elastic  in  their 
nature,  rather  than  by  a  set  of  regulations  similar  to  those  which 
apply  to  forests  of  superior  timber  located  in  places  tributary  to 
large  markets  in  the  States.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  practice 
of  the  principle  that  the  consumer  should  be  required  to  pay  a  reason- 
able amount  for  the  use  of  the  forests  which  belong  to  the  public, 
but  frequent  and  just  complaints  arise  from  the  delays  caused  by  a 
cumbersome  and  slow  system  of  rules  and  administration.  Such 
delays  are  especially  costly  in  a  frontier  region,  where  development 
is  slow  and  expensive  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that 
can  be  found.  Some  improvement  in  the  regulations  and  methods 
of  administration  have  been  effected  within  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Outside  lumber  competes  constantly  with  Alaska  lumber  in  the 
local  market.  Not  including  firewood,  the  lumber  brought  into 
Alaska  from  the  States  for  domestic  consumption  forms  probably 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  or  lumber  consumed  in 
the  Territory.  The  shipment  of  native  lumber  from  Alaska,  except 
from  the  forest  reserves^  is  prohibited  by  law;  lumber  is  rarely 
exported  and  its  value  is  insignificant.  ^ 

The  timber  cut  on  the  forest  reserves  in  the  last  fiscal  year  amoimted 
to  28,147,640  board  feet,  and  the  stumpage  charges  were  $29,975.07. 
The  total  collections  of  money  on  account  of  the  use  of  forest  reserves 
and  their  products  were  $39,917.35,  and  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  reserves,  which  amounted  to  $27,581.70,  were  69  per  cent  of  the 
receipts. 

The  work  of  examining  the  present  forest  reserves,  which  was 
made  without  full  prior  examination  as  to  the  timber  resources, 
should  be  taken  up  actively  with  a  view  of  restoring  unforested  areas 
to  the  public  domain. 

By  reason  of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  coastal  region,  which  is 
most  heavily  timbered,  forest  fires  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  are 
infrequent.  The  dry  summer  of  1911,  however,  was  marked  by 
destructive  fires  north  of  Skagway  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Haines. 
At  the  latter  point  the  soldiers  from  Fort  William  H.  Seward  per- 
formed valuable  service  in  putting  out  the  fire. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  in  very  recent  years  about 
what  has  been  termed  the  '*  possibilities  of  agriciilture  in  Alaska 
that  a  brief  statement  of  the  several  phases  of  this  discussion  may 
be  useful.  The  possibilities  of  agriculture  were  admitted  by  only 
a  few  persons — even  of  those  faimliar  with  local  conditions — 10  or 
12  years  ago.  There  were  many  who  disbelieved  then  who  have 
themselves  recently  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  raising  garden 
crops  and  even  some  of  the  grains.  As  early  as  1906  gardening  had 
become  common  throughout  the  Territory,  even  in  some  of  the  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.    At  present  no  doubt  is  expressed 
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by  anybody  in  Alaska  as  to  the  ''possibilities  of  agriculture,"  and 
the  local  pride  of  residents  eveirwnere  in  their  gardens  and  small 
farms  is  one  of  the  significant  facts  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
-visitors  from  the  States.  The  general  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
this  time  has  narrowed  down  to  the  question,  not  of  the  adaptabUity 
of  climate  and  soil  as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  of  the  extent  to 
which  farming  may  be  profitably  carried  on,  interior  transportation 
and  markets  being  considered.  The  feasibility  of  raising  wheat, 
except  in  a  small  experimental  way,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
the  successful  raising  of  barley,  oats,  hay,  vegetables,  and  live  stock 
has  been  well  demonstrated.  The  greatest  question  now  is  that  of 
markets  to  make  farming  profitable  for  settlers,  and  among  those 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  Territory  this  is 
almost  the  only  question  left. 

It  is  not  generally  expected  that  Alaska  will  become  for  many 
generations,  if  indeed  ever,  a  great  agricultiu-al  export  region,  or 
that  it  will  hold  out  any  inducement  to  the  kind  of  farmers  who 
have  made  farming  a  great  and  profitable  business  in  such  regions  as 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  and  the  Prairie  States.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  lode-mining  industry  and  other  activities  more 
stable  than  placer  mining,  and  with  the  establishment  of  improved 
means  of  transportation,  the  Territory  will  invite  a  hardy  class  of 
settlers  such  as  have  tilled  the  soil  of  northern  Europe  successfully 
for  centuries.  The  railroads  and  wagon  roads  are  too  few  and 
inextensive  and  most  of  the  towns  too  small  and  isolated  to  invite 
agriculturalists  whose  success  depends  vitally  upon  transportation 
and  markets. 

In  places  where  th^e  prime  conditions  are  not  conspicuously  lack- 
ing, and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  market  gardening  is 
bemg  carried  on  now  with  much  success.  All  the  vegetables  which 
are  commonly  raised  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  States  thrive 
in  Alaska,  even  in  the  coast  region. 

The  local  markets  have  already  felt  the  effect  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, as  is  well  known  in  some  of  the  principal  towns.  The  shipments 
of  potatoes  from  the  States  to  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were 
smaller  bv  25,149  bushels  than  in  1910;  of  hay,  by  2,155  tons;  of 
beans  ana  peas,  by  7,322  bushels ;  and  of  onions,  by  9n64  bushels.  The 
decrease  in  these  shipments  was  certainly  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
increased  domestic  production.  The  imports  of  some  of  these  articles 
were  also  smaller  in  1910  than  in  1909. 

At  Fairbanks,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  middle  Norway,  an 
agricultural  fair  was  held  last  month,  exhibits  being  made  of  a  great 
variety  of  i^ative  farm  products,  including  ripe  grain,  both  thrashed 
and  in  sheaf.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  of  grain, 
vegetables,  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  exhibition,  wnich  was  arranged 
on  a  laige  scale,  was  a  nighly  creditable  one.  Some  of  the  products 
from  thS  fair,  with  others  gathered  elsewhere,  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
New  York,  at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  next 
month;  and  probably  imder  similar  auspices  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
December. 

*  The  experimental  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Alaska 
has  been  carried  on  with  success  during  the  year.  There  is  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  pursuing  experiments  in  general  agriculture  or  gar- 
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dening  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  continuance  of  experiments  with 
wheat  and  other  grains  in  the  interior  of  the  Territory  is  a  matter  of 
great  economic  importance,  in  order,  first,  that  the  question  of  de- 
veloping a  strain  of  wheat  of  strong  stalk  which  will  surely  mature  in 
the  short  season  may  be  settled  once  for  all;  and,  second,  that  the 
best  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  may  be  determined.  No  further  ex- 
periments with  garden  vegetables  are  necessary,  for  it  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  no  finer  vegetables  anywhere  than  are 
grown  here.  One  experimental  station  may  profitably  continue  its 
work  in  developing  the  best  varieties  of  berries,  although  the  success 
of  such  experiments  can  not  be  a  question  in  regions  where  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  cranberries  are  indigenous  and  ctow 
wild  in  great  profusion.  Efforts  should  be  directed  largely  toward  the 
demonstration  of  grain-raising  possibilities  in  the  interior  valleys  in 
several  widely  separated  localities,  and  in  experiments  with  live  stock 
in  other  places  than  in  a  single  locahty  on  tne  coast. 

GRAZING  AND  UVE  STOCK. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  in  the  great  territory  surrounding 
Cook  Inlet,  as  well  as  in  other  favored  regions  where  the  winter  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  induces  the  beUef  that  stock  raising  will  even- 
tually become  a  profitable  industry.  Although  products  of  the  soil 
may  never  enter  mto  the  export  trade  of  Alaska  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  same  is  not  to  be  said  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  grazing 
areas  are  of  large  extent,  and  in  several  localities  cattle  and  even 
horses,  having  been  left  at  the  end  of  the  working  season  to  shift  for 
themselves,  have  smvived  the  winter  without  artificial  shelter. 
Grasses  and  all  the  other  forms  of  plant  life  common  to  the  northern 
temperate  zone  grow  with  great  rapidity  in  Alaska.  In  the  interior 
valleys,  in  the  vicinity  of  former  mining  or  construction  camps,  are 
commonly  seen  scattered  patches  of  timothy  which  sprung,  years  ago, 
from  the  seed  of  hay  brought  from  the  States  for  horse  feed,  the  roots 
of  which  have  never  been  winterkilled.  White  clover  grows  wild 
everprhere  in  the  Territory  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

With  stock  raising  as  with  agriculture  in  Alaska,  the  question  is  not 
one  of  adaptability,  but  simply  of  the  time  when  the  land  shall  be 
needed  ana  markets  made  available. 

SEAL  FISHERIES. 

Sealing  operations  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  been  carried  on  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  during  the  last  year, 
only  a  moderate  number  of  seals  (males  only)  having  been  killed,  and 
every  regard  shown  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  herds.  The  details 
of  these  operations  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

It  is  confidentlv  hoped  that  the  international  agreement  recently 
closed  will  have  the  result  not  only  of  protecting  the  seals  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter  outside  the  3-mile  limit,  but  partly  relieve  our 
Government  from  the  expensive  patrol  system. 

FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  protection  of  certain  species  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  the  annual  output  of  furs  in  Alaska  is  gradually  decreasing. 
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The  new  fur  regulations  promulgated  under  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
fur-seal  law  are  beneficial,  but  require  amendment  in  certain  particu- 
lars. In  the  interest  of  economy,  as  well  as  general  efficiency,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  game  should  be  placed  imder  one  head. 
The  maintenance  of  a  separate  force  of  wardens  by  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries and  by  the  governor's  office  does  not  make  for  the  greatest  general 
efficiency,  and  the  double  system  is  unduly  expensive.  An  mtima- 
tion  of  the  present  incongruous  condition  is  given  when  it  is  stated 
that  brown  Dears  are  denominated  as  game,  and  are  protected  by  the 
game  regulations  of  the  governor's  office,  while  black  bears  are  re- 

farded  as  fur-bearing  animals,  subject  to  the  regulations  administered 
y  the  Bureau  of  Fisneries.     Yet  the  workings  of  nature  are  such  that 
of  the  same  Utter  some  bears  are  black  and  others  are  brown. 

PROTECTION  OF  GAME. 

The  number  of  hunters  of  big  game  who  come  to  Alaska  each  year 
from  the  States  and  from  foreign  countries  is  increasing  gradually. 
These  hunters  generally  have  shown  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  game-protection  act.  The  residents  of  Alaska 
as  a  whole  respect  the  chief  purpose  of  the  law,  and  no  doubt  appre- 
ciate that  the  administration  of  it  has  in  view  the  primary  idea  that 
game  animals  are  for  t'le  uses  of  the  people  as  food — those  uses  to  be 
properly  controlled  so  that  the  supply  of  game  meat  may  be  con- 
served. Game  meat  is  relied  upon  as  a  staple  source  of  food  supply 
in  many  districts  where  it  is  either  impossible  or  extremely  expensive 
to  import  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 

Respect  for  the  law  and  its  administration  would  be  increased, 
however,  if  some  of  the  serious  defects  and  inconsistencies  now  founa 
in  the  game-protection  act  should  be  cured  by  amendatory  legislation. 
These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed  in  reports  from  this  office 
and  wiQ  be  dealt  with  further  in  my  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agricidture  on  the  administration  of  the  game  law. 

COAL.  LANDS. 

Since  one  of  the  principal  coal  fields  has  been  visited  within  the  last 
few  weeks  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  both  of  the  principal 
fields  have  been  examined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  the  express  instance  of  the  Secretarv.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  wide  discussion  of  the  coal-land  question  at  this  time. 
The  prime  importance  of  providing  a  means  by  which  coal  mining 
in  this  Territory  may  be  made  possible  under  the  law  is  generally 
appreciated.  That  |)resent  coal  claimants  should  be  treated  strictly 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  claims  is  not  denied;  while 
the  certainty  that  the  patenting  of  any  number  of  the  existing  claims 
woidd  fail  to  bring  complete  solution  of  the  fuel  problem  in  ^aska  is 
well  recognized. 

In  general  I  would  repeat  the  views  on  this  subject  submitted  in 
my  annual  report  for  1910,  but  recent  closer  examination  of  the  coal 
fields  has  by  no  means  increased  the  estimate  of  their  value,  and  the 
late  utilization  of  Califomia  oil  for  fuel  has  introduced  a  new  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  even  the  local  market 
possibilities  surrounding  the  native  coal  supply.. 
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The  total  amounts  and  values  of  coal  Bhipped  into  Alaska  during 
the  fiscal  year,  taken  from  the  customs  recoras,  were  as  follows: 


Origin. 

Tons. 

Valoa. 

United  sum 

90,307 
7»,Q63 
6,4#7 

$175,036 

382,197 

56,580 

Foinign  coiintirps , 

Foie^  ooimtries  via  United  Btates 

Total 

115,897 

614,708 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  shipments  of  336  tons  of  coke, 
valued  at  $4,091. 

The  open-market  prices  at  which  bituminous  coal  was  sold  at  sev- 
eral of  the  towns  on  the  seacoaat  of  Alaska  were  as  follows,  these 
including  the  chaise  for  delivery  to  the  premises  of  the  consumer. 
The  prices  are  for  lon^-ton  weights,  except  at  Juneau  and  Skagway: 
Juneau,  $10;  Ketchikan,  $11.50;  Skagway,  $13 j  Wrangell,  $14; 
UnalasKa,  $15 j  Cordova,  $17.50;  Nome,  $21.30.  Smce  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  very  high,  wood  instead  of  coal  is  used  in  the 
interior  towns. 

INSANE, 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  persons  cared  for  in  the  asylum  was 
145  on  July  16  last,  as  against  120  on  the  same  date  in  1910.  There 
was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  in  1910  as  com- 

f>ared  with  1909.  The  numbers  under  treatment  in  the  July  quarter 
or  the  last  four  years  is  shown  as  follows:  One  hundred  and  four  in 
1908;  132  in  1909;  120  in  1910;  145  m  1911.  The  high  ratio  of 
insanity  is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  rigors  of  life  m  the  more 
isolated  settlements  and  to  the  hardsnips  encountered  by  prospectors 
and  miners  in  remote  districts. 

The  Momingside  Asylum,  Tabor  Heights,  Portland,  Oreg.,  where 
the  Alaska  insane  are  being  cared  for  under  a  five-year  contract  with 
the  Grovemment,  has  been  inspected  at  proper  intervals  by  agents  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  will  be  examined  again  at  an  early  date 
by  this  office. 

PUBLJC  SCHOOLS. 

The  administration  by  the  governor's  office  of  the  public  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  has  been  made  more  economical  and 
more  generdly  eflFective  by  the  adoption  of  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  these  schools  by  the  several  local  school  boards.  A 
simple  system  of  auditing  school  treasurers'  accounts  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  annual  estimates  of  expenses  are  being  carefully  exam- 
ined. Nevertheless,  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  was  larger  in 
the  school  year  1910-11  than  in  the  last  preceding  year — due  cniefly 
to  the  establishment  of  valuable  manual  training  departments  in 
the  large  schools  at  Kodiak  and  on  Wood  Island.  The  maintenance 
of  schools  in  small  settlements  in  this  Territory  is  relatively  expen- 
sive, but  the  object  of  affording  schools  equal  in  efficiency  to  tnose 
to  he  found  in  places  of  the  same  size  in  the  States  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  maintenance  cost  and  other  statistics  of  the  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  in  the  last  two  school  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  Two  schools  were  transferred  to  newly  incor- 
porated towns  last  year  and  three  new  schools  were  established. 
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Statistics  of  white  schools. 
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Location. 


School  year  1909-10. 


Pupils  of 

school 

age. 


Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 


Term 
(months). 


School  year  1910  11. 


Pupils  of 
school 
age. 


Cost  of 

mainte- 
nance. 


Term 
(months). 


Afognak 

Candle 

Chichagof.... 

Council. 

EUamar , 

Oraehl 

yRtftiifl. 

Kodiak 

Latouche 

Longwood... 
Mendoihall. . 

Ouzinkie 

Petersburg.. 

Haines 

Beservation. 
St.  Michael.. 

Seward 

Sitka. 

Tanana 

TeUer 

Unga 


06 
»10 


19 

39 

U6 

25 

U09 

UO 

»30 


136 
17 
16 

»45 


132 

68 

»20 

»13 


12,549.79 
2,400.00 

(«) 
1,925.00 
1,310.00 
2,400.00 
1,500.00 
3,134.00 

582.73 
2,450.00 

(«) 
1, 195. 43 
1.200.00 
1,800.00 
3,400.00 

(*) 
2,500.00 
3,458.68 
3,339.35 
1,767.15 
l,n9.12 


118 
25 
20 


(») 


12 
24 
32 
148 


(•). 


12,305.00 
2,271.38 
1,650.17 
1,600.00 
1,410.00 
2,362.70 
1,250.00 
6,463.00 


2,360.52 
1,405.10 
1,526.00 


(>) 


{:i 


4,150.00 
1,907.81 
3,822.72 
3.360.00 
2,226.06 
1,414.15 
2,000.00 


Total  maintenance 38,631.25 


43,484.61 


1  Attendance  figures. 

s  School  not  yet  established. 


»  Figures  not  yet  returned. 

<  School  transferred  to  authorities  of  newly  incorporated  town. 


The  maximum  amount  of  $1,000,  which  the  school  law  allows  for 
the  construction  of  a  school  building,  is  insuflScient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  suitable  building  in  any  of  the  towns.  The  fimds  available  for 
these  schools  are  now  ample,  and  the  act  of  January  27,  1905,  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  amount  which  may  be  allotted  for  a 
building  from  $1,200  to  $2,500,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school. 
My  recommendation  that  the  act  also  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  .establish  school  districts  in  places  where  there  are  as  few 
as  15  white  children  of  school  ap^e  is  renewed. 

The  schools  for  natives,  of  which  there  are  about  80,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  Washington,  through  a  general 
superintendent  and  four  district  superintendents  in  Alaska.  I  renew 
my  recommendation  that  the  seat  of  administration  of  these  schools 
be  removed  from  the  national  capital  to  Alaska. 

NATIVE  INHABITANTS. 

The  improvement  of  the  native  people  of  the  Territory  in  all  those 
lines  which  are  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  proper  mfluences  of 
civilization  is  not  as  rapid  as  coula  be  desired.  One  difficulty,  which 
is  fundamental,  is  that  the  natives  are  exposed  quite  as  much  to  the 
bad  influences  as  to  the  good  influences  of  the  whites.  The  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  native 
races  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Basin.  Almost  as  great 
an  obstacle  is  the  presence  of  disease,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
menacing  filth.  The  one  condition  is  often  caused  by  the  other,  and 
the  need  of  compulsory  sanitary  measures,  treated  elsewhere  in  thia 
rep>ort,  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

A  more  effective  effort  is  now  being  made  by  this  office  to  break 
up  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives.    This  has  been  rendered 
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possible  by  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,  which  became  available 
on  July  1,  1911,  special  agents  bein^  employed  by  the  governor's 
office  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  which  makes  the 
selling  or  giving  of  Uquor  to  natives  a  felony.  Splendid  results  have 
been  accomplished,  evidence  of  such  a  conclusive  character  having 
been  obtained  against  about  20  white  '^ whisky  peddlers''  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  bound  over  for  the  action  of  the  next  grand  jury  in  the 
first  judicial  division. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  appropriation  referred  to  be 
renewed.  The  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  especially  are  a 
superior  people  who,  when  free  from  the  demoralization  or  hquor, 
engage  in  useful  occupations  and  even  in  trades  requiring  superior 

Since  the  foregoing  lines  were  written  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  nintn  circuit,  has  remanded  for  trial  in  the  district 
court  at  Juneau  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
violating  the  act  of  February  6,  1909  (Alaska  Uquor  law),  by  selling 
liquor  to  an  Indian.  On  appeal,  the  argument  was  made  that  natives 
of  Alaska  who  lead  a  civiUzed  hfe  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  that 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  is 
therefore  inoperative.  In  the  event  that  this  view  is  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  it  should  be  recognized  as  an  urgent  immediate  duty 
to  cure  this  defect — if  it  is  susceptible  of  cure  by  legislation — by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  hquor  law.  The  estabUshment  of  the  right  of 
Alaska  Indians  to  purchase  Uquor  and  of  white  men  to  sell  it  to  them 
means  the  utter  ruin  and  ultimate  destruction  of  a  superior  native 
race. 

REINDEER. 

The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  estabUshed  by  the  Government 
in  1892  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos,  long  ago  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  native  people  have  readily  adapted  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  deer,  and  the  animals  are  a  boon  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  whole  number  of  domestic  reindeer  was 
27,325,  distributed  among  42  herds.  The  statistics  for  the  present 
year  have  not  yet  reached  this  office,  but  several  more  heros  have 
been  estabUshed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number  of  deer  is 
now  upward  of  35,000.  The  number  of  native  people  benefited 
directly  by  the  reindeer  is  between  3,500  and  4,000.  An  extensive 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  reindeer  service  is  pubUshed  annuaUy 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

Since  October,  1910,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Hailway 
has  extended  its  Une  from  Chitma  to  Kennecott,  a  distance  of  65 
miles,  making  a  total  mileage  from  tidewater  on  Cordova  Bay  of 
197.  This  railroad  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of  a  main  trunk  line  which 
should  connect  the  seacoast  with  navigable  waters  in  the  interior, 
traversing  some  of  the  most  promising  agricultural  and  mineral 
regions,  but  it  forms  an  important  Unk  in  an  unproved  transportation 
route  between  Prince  WilUam  Sound  and  the  great  vaUey  of  the 
Tanana.  It  has  shortened  somewhat  the  time  of  mail  and  passenger 
transportation  between  Fairbanks  and  the  States, 
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The  extension  of  the  Copper  River  line  into  the  central  part  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  wholly  through  private  enterprise  would  go  a  loiig 
way  toward  proving  that  Government  aid  for  railroads  in  Alaska  is 
unnecessary.  Of  any  purpose  to  build  such  an  extension  there  has 
been  no  announcement,  however,  although  the  Fairbanks  region  has 
been  visited  recently  by  representatives  of  the  Copper  River  and 
other  interests  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mining  and  other 
prospects  there.  While  the  Copper  River  road  is  primamy  engaged 
m  the  transportation  of  copper  ore  from  Kennecott,  several  encour- 
aging prospects  in  gold  quartz  have  been  uncovered  at  points  tributary 
to  the  road,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  beUeve  that  these  will  be 
developed  so  successfully  as  to  provide  other  tonnage  for  the  railroad. 
The  railroad  company  has  adopted  the  poUcy  of  lending  some  special 
means  of  encouragement  to  prospectors  and  others  who  are  engaged 
in  opening  up  the  country.  This  pohcy  seems  to  be  generally  regarded 
by  the  people  as  one  of  enlightened  self-interest,  ^tined  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  for  the  pubUc  as  well  as  lor  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  materially  reduced  last 
spring.    They  are  still  relative^  high. 

There  are  many  independent  miners  in  the  valley  of  the  Copper 
River  region,  some  of  whom  are  developing  promising  copper  and 
gold  properties,  and  to  meet  whose  re<juests  for  transportation  faciU- 
ties  the  railroad  company  is  preparing  to  build  branch  hnes  and 
spurs.  The  whole  region,  however,  is  in  the  earUest  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  builders  of  the  Copper  River  road 
was  to  reach  the  Bering  Kiver  coal  fields,  where  coal  would  be  obtained 
both  for  tonnage  and  n)r  the  operation  of  its  locomotives.  The  delay 
in  opening  these  fields  to  development  has  caused  the  company  to 
contract  for  the  use  of  CaUfomia  crude  oil  for  fuel  on  its  engmes. 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  whose  track  extends  as  far  as  Kern 
Creek,  at  Tumagain  Arm,  72  miles  from  the  ocean  terminal  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  has  carried  on  no  construction  work  within  the  last  year. 
A  gasoUne  motor  car  is  operated  daily  between  Seward  and  Kem 
Creek.  This  railroad's  immediate  objective  point  in  the  interior  is 
the  Matanuska  coal  field,  situated  more  than  100  miles  bv  the  sur- 
veyed route  north  of  Tumagain  Arm.  The  plan  is  said  to  be  eventu- 
ally to  extend  the  road  to  navigable  water  on  the  Tanana  River, 
probably  at  Fairbanks,  or  farther  down,  at  Nenana.  Last  spring  the 
company  announced  that  funds  had  been  pledged  by  an  English  firm 
or  syndicate  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  to  extena  the  road  imme- 
diately to  the  Matanuska  region,  but  that  this  extension  was  condi 
tional  upon  the  opening  of  the  coal  field. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  investment  value  of  a  railroad 
constructed  from  the  Cook  Inlet  or  western  Prince  WilUam  Sound 
region  to  the  Tanana  River,  it  is  to  be  said  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  agricultural  land  in  the  Territory  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Susitna  and  the  Tanana.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  of  prospectors  also  give  some  assurance  of  future  development 
in  precious  metal  mining  in  these  regions;  and  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  this  great  district  would  no  doubt  mean  much  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  coimtiy. 
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RAILROAD  RATES  AND  TAXATION. 

By  your  direction  it  was  publicly  announced  last  May  that  while 
the  supervision  of  railroad  rates  in  Alaska  should  remain  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  preliminary  hearings  of  all  complaints 
regarding  these  rates  would  be  heard  by  the  governor  of  Alaska,  who 
would  report  to  you.  It  was  also  announced  that  this  arrangement 
would  not  preclude  the  address  of  complaints  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Up  to  this  time  no  complaint  has  been  filed  in  tliis  office. 
Transportation  rates  on  all  the  railroads  are  relatively  high,  but  any 
question  of  excessive  charges  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  construction,  maintenance,  and  operating  costs,  as  well  as 
other  factors  which  may  form  extenuating  causes  m  a  new  country 
where  prices  are  high  and  the  volume  of  traffic  comparatively  small. 
The  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  route, 
the  greater  part  of  this  railroad  being  in  British  territory,  have 
recently  been  investigated  by  the  Canadian  railroad  commission. 
The  investigation  is  pending. 

Although  Congress  at  one  time  distinctly  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  power  to  regulate  rates  on  railroads  in  Alaska, 
the  provision  was  stated  in  the  broadest  terms  only,  and  no  machinery 
was  provided  for  its  enforcement.  It  is  ^eatly  to  fee  desired  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exercise  the  same  supervision  over 
railroad  and  water  carriers  in  Alaska  that  it  exercises  m  the  States. 
The  question  of  the  commission's  jurisdiction  in  this  Territory  is  now 
being  adjudicated,  and  in  case  it  shall  be  found  by  the  highest  court 
that  the  commission's  powers  do  not  apply  to  common  carriers  in 
Alaska,  those  powers  snould  be  extended  here  by  an  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  interstate  commerce  law. 

The  Federal  tax  of  $100  per  mile  per  annum  on  all  the  railroads  in 
Alaska  should  be  suspended  for  the  present  by  legislative  action. 
Under  present  conditions  of  small  earnings  or  no  earnings  at  all,  this 
tax  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  people,  who  are  unable  to  pay  this 
charge  in  addition  to  the  present  nign  rates  for  transportation.  This 
tax  has  already  been  renutted  on  afl  the  railroads  except  the  Copper 
RivQT  fine  and  perhaps  one  other. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  work  of  the  board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  has  been 
continued  during  the  last  year  with  much  success  considering  the 
comparatively  small  funds  at  its  disposal.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
working  season  (autumn  of  1910)  the  total  mileage  of  roads  and  trails 
constructed  since  the  organization  of  the  commission  in  1905  was  as 
follows:  Wagon  roads,  759;  sled  roads,  two-horse,  507;  trails,  single 
horse  or  dog  sleds,  661;  trail  staked  permanently,  85;  trail  staked 
temporarily,  1,170  (approximate).  A  great  number  of  bridges  were 
also  built.  There  were  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1911,  the  foUowing:  Wagon  roads,  19  miles;  trails,  512  miles; 
bridges,  1.  The  most  important  work  of  the  present  season  is  the 
building  of  a  trail  from  Seward  to  the  Iditarod  gold  field,  and  of  a 
wagon  road  along  Gastineau  Channel,  from  Juneau,  to  connect  with 
the  trail  already  constructed  to  the  Eagle  River  mining  district. 

This  road  and  trail  construction  has  been  carried  on  with  funds 
amounting  altogether  to  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000.    Unless  an 
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increase  in  appropriations  is  made,  the  ne\v^  mileage  from  year  to  year 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  gradually,  since  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  naturally  raised  as  tlie  amount  of  road  to  be  repaired  grows  larger. 
When  the  road  commission  law  was  passed  it  was  expected  that  the 
only  moneys  available  for  road  ancf  trail  building  would  be  those 
included  in  70  per  cent  of  the  **  Alaska  fund" — that  is,  a  part  of  the 
moneys  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  maintenance  of 
schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  These  moneys  appUcable  to 
road  building  have  amounted  to  only  a  Uttle  more  than  half  a  miUion 
dollars  since  1906.  Supplementary  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  however,  in  nearly  every  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
appropriations  will  be  continued.  No  moneys  ever  devoted  to  pubUc 
uses  in  Alaska  have  brought  more  beneficial  results  than  these. 

While -the  fundament«3  advantage  of  roads  is  so  well  recognized 
that  the  merits  of  the  subject  require  no  discussion,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  special  importance  of  local  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  Scattered  mining  camps  have  sprung  up  in  many  localities, 
and  mineral  prospects  have  been  uncovered  in  places  where  access  is 
to  be  had  by  no  existing  means  of  transportation  other  than  pack 
animals.  The  prospector  and  pioneer  in  tne  mining  industry  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  construction  of  a  road  or  trail  into  every  promis- 
ing neighborhood,  for  transportation  of  supphes  is  usually  his  largest 
item  of  expense.  If  he  has  to  contend  with  high-freighting  costs  on 
the  one  hand  and  low-grade  mining  ground  on  the  other,  development 
sometimes  is  proven  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  margin  of  profit  which 
he  needs  and  which  he  deserves  to  enjoy  as  the  fruit  of  lus  enterprise 
and  industry  is  represented  exactly  by  the  excess  of  cost  of  freighting 
materials  andsupplies.  The  work  of  the  road  commission  has  ah'eady 
been  followed  in  several  instances  by  the  development  of  mining  oper- 
ations, which  would  have  been  either  unfeasible  or  comparatively 
unprofitable  if  roads  or  trails  had  not  been  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. By  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  our  Government  has 
afforded  to  pioneers  in  Alaska  one  of  the  several  means  of  encourage- 
ment which  are  afforded  by  the  governments  of  several  of  the  leading 
mining  countries  of  the  world — notably  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  to  be  confidently  beheved  that  a  rapid  extension  of 
road-building  operations  in  Alaska  would  bring  about  as  large  a  meas- 
ure of  immediate  industrial  development  as  will  the  opemng  of  the 
coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  work  of  road  construction,  com- 
plaints come  from  many  parts  of  the  district  that  meritorious  road  and 
trail  projects  in  various  localities  are  not  being  taken  up  by  the  board 
of  road  commissioners.  The  acceptable  answer  of  the  commission  to 
these  complaints  is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  waiting  projects  is  now 
many  times  the  amount  which  becomes  available  for  road  building 
each  year,  and  that  the  best  is  being  done  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  complaints  merely  point  to  the  recognized 
importance  of  this  work  in  Alaska  and  the  need  of  providing  ample 
means  for  its  extension.  It  is  earnestly  recommended,  in  order  that 
the  road  commission  may  complete  certain  projects  now  begun,  and 
reach  mining  camps  and  settlements  whicn  are  located  at  points 
several  miles  beyond  the  end  of  present  estabUshed  roads  and  trails, 
that  the  total  funds  to  be  provided  for  this  work  next  year  be  not  less 
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than  $500,000.  By  having  available  an  unusually  large  sum  in  a 
single  season  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  piecemeal  construction, 
extending  many  short  lines  of  road  and  trail,  and  at  the  same  time 
expending  a  reasonable  amount  for  maintenance  of  present  routes. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Although  more  aids  to  navigation  have  been  installed  on  the 
Alaska  coast  in  the  last  few  months  than  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Territory  heretofore,  the  number  of  these  aids,  relatively  to  the 
great  expanse  of  the  coast  line,  is  still  woefully  small.  Since  April, 
1910,  there  have  been  installed  41  lights,  1  fog  siraal,  and  18  buoys. 
The  first  number  given,  however,  includes  4  old  lights  which  were 
converted  from  oil  burners  to  acetylene  gas  burners.  The  adaptation 
of  the  acetylene  light  in  recent  years  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  wateiv 
ways  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  and  has  revolutionized  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  In  many  situations 
among  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  inland  passages  on  the  Alaska 
coast  an  acetylene  lens  lantern,  which  is  inexpensive  to  build  and  to 
maintain,  serves  a  better  purpose  than  a  costly  lighthouse,  requiring 
the  constant  service  of  resident  keepers.  No  very  large  appropria- 
tion of  money  has  been  made  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  but 
the  development  of  the  acetylene  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  several  high-order  lights  to 
mark  dangerous  points  where  minor  lights  will  not  serve  the  purpose, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  fog  signals  as  well  as  lights.  The 
inspector  of  this  lighthouse  district,  who  has  been  indefatigable  and 
hignly  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  unusually  onerous  duties  during 
the  last  year  has,  I  think,  been  impressed  with  the  great  need  m 
lighthouses  and  fog-signal  stations  at  Cape  Decision  (Spanish  Island), 
Cape  Spencer,  and  Cape  St.  Elias.  Without  particular  consultation 
on  the  subject  by  me,  the  opinion  is  ventured  that  these  three  projects, 
in  the  order  named,  are  the  most  important  in  Alaska  at  present. 
There  may  be  some  question  whether  Cape  Decision  or  Cape  Spencer 
is  of  more  immediate  importance.  These  lights  will  be  expensive, 
but  the  lack  of  proper  aids  at  these  and  many  other  points  in  Alaska 
has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  passenger  and  freight  steamships. 
Thirteen  steamers  of  large  tonnage,  all  of  them  carrying  passengers, 
have  been  wrecked  on  tne  routes  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska 
in  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  Seven  have  been  wrecked  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1911.  The  establishment  of  proper  aids  to 
navigation  is  a  matter  of  as  large  economic  importance,  probablv, 
as  any  other  project  for  the  devdopment  of  Alaska.  It  is  not  only 
imperative  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  passengers  be  protected  by 
this  means,  but  that  valuable  property  be  conserved ;  and,  by  making 
navigation  less  hazardous,  the  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  hence 
of  transportation  and  cost  of  supplies,  reduced.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sum  of  $400,000  would  defrav  the  cost  of  every  remaining  light- 
house project  in  Alaska  that  has  thus  far  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  lighthouse  Establishment.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  appro- 
priations at  least  four  times  as  large  as  those  made  for  the  current 
year  be  authorized  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
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SIX  MINOR  LAWS. 

The  singular  lack  of  certain  laws  applicable  to  Alaska — all  or 
nearly  all  of  which  laws  have  been  enacted  for  or  extended  to  every 
other  Territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — is  a 
matter  which  should  be  neglected  ijo  longer.  These  measures,  which 
belong  to  a  minor  class  or  ledslation  but  are  important  absolutely, 
are  as  follows:  1.  Territorial  quarantine  law.    2.  Sanitation  and 

Eublic  health.  3.  Registration  of  vital  statistics.  4.  Supervision  of 
anks.  5.  Compulsory  school  attendance.  6.  Relief  of  destitution. 
The  need  of  such  measures  as  these  is  so  obvious  that  I  discuss  them 
only  briefly  under  the  six  headings  which  follow: 

TEBBITOBIAL  QTTABANTINE. 

Except  in  such  of  the  incorporated  towns  as  have  adopted  a  local 
ordinance  or  are  under  the  limited  iurisdiction  of  the  Marme-Hospital 
Service,  there  is  no  lawful  means  whatsoever  in  Alaska  of  establisning 
and  maintaining  a  quarantine.  It  is  not  possible  under  any  law  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  at  places  where  the  services  of  the  marine- 
hospital  autnorities  are  not  applicable,  to  isolate  a  person  inoculated 
with  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease.  The  civil  code  of  Alaska  is 
singularly  lacking  in  respect  to  a  provision  for  dealing  with  any  of 
those  dangerous  or  deadly  diseases  which  are  instantly  quarantinable 
evervwhere  else  in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  provision 
on  this  subject  is  that  a  person  who  may  inoculate  himself  or  another 
person  with  the  intent  of  spreading  a  dangerous  disease  may  be  pun- 
ished as  for  a  crime.  The  present  want  of  any  adequate  means  of 
dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  disease  in  Alaska  constitutes  a  great 
menace.  The  lesson  is  brought  home  at  this  writing  by  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  smallpox  epidemic  on  the  Porcupine  River,  in  the 
Canadian  possessions,  near  the  Alaska  settlements  on  the  upper 
Yukon  River.  Duri^  several  weeks  of  the  last  summer  there  was 
a  similar  outbreak  in  Dawson,  at  a  time  when  travel  down  the  Yukon 
was  heav^. 

The  effect  upon  frei^t  and  passenger  traffic  was  serious;  and  the 
danger  of  a  transmission  of  the  disease  to  some  of  the  towns  and 
unoi^anized  mining  camps  on  the  Alaska  side  was  keenly  felt.  In 
this  case  the  local  authorities  in  Ea^le,  by  stretching  the  powers 
granted  to  a  municipality  in  Alaska,  out  with  the  conviction  that 
extreme  measures  were  necessary,  interrupted  every  steamer  or  small 
boat  proceeding  down  the  Yukon,  and  compelled  the  passengers  to 
go  into  a  detention  camp  for  two  weeks  near  the  town.  This  office 
communicated  with  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  result  that  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  dispatched  a  surgeon 
from  the  distant  town  of  Seward,  where  the  officer  happened  to  be 
performing  temporary  special  duty  for  the  native  school  service,  to 
the  town  of  Eagle.  Altnough  the  best  was  done  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  the  quarantine  was  not  regularly  established 
until  several  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  at  Dawson,  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  Alaska  boundary,  on  a  main  route  of  travel. 
Had  it  not  happened  that  the  disease  existed  in  a  foreign  country  and 
threatened  our  border,  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  could  have  ren- 
dered no  assistance,  for  that  service  would  not  have  had  jurisdiction. 
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A  simple  quarantine  law,  containing  provisions  generally  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  adopted  for  other  territories,  should  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

SANITATION  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  a  quarantine  law  is  the  question 
of  enactmg  a  measure  which  will  make  it  possible  to  put  in  force  a 
simple  sanitary  code  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  public 
healUi.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to  quote  from  my  annual  report 
for  1910: 

The  existence  of  infectious  diseases,  alarming  in  their  nature  and  wide  prevalence 
among  t^e  native  people,  calls  for  vigorous  action.  The  menace  of  infection  extends 
to  the  white  inhabitants,  for  there  are  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  villages  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  the  natives  mingle  freely 
among  the  whites  in  public  places.  Tne  conditions  have  certainly  not  improved  since 
1908  when,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  a  physical  examination  being  made  by  one  of  the 
school  physicians  of  1,161  natives,  418,  or  36  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  308,  or  26  per  cent,  from  venereal  diseases.  Among  other  diseases 
prevalent  in  souUieastem  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  are 
trachoma  and  conjunctivitis;  and  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  several  cases  which, 
after  long  and  careful  examination,  are  strongly  suspected  to  be  leprosy. 

There  is  no  law  which  requires  the  natives  to  observe  any  of  the  oixiinary  rules  of 
sanitation,  and  their  unfortunate  condition  is  often  traceable  directly  to  the  filthy 
condition  of  their  vilLs^es  and  tlie  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  Yet  these  people 
are  generally  respectful  of  the  law,  and  a  simple  set  of  statutory  requirements  imposing 
a  mild  penalty  for  nonobservance  would  unquestionably  cause  a  great  improvement 
in  sanitary  conditions.  The  welfare  of  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
natives,  demands  such  a  law. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  natives  alone  should  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  any  law  which  may  be  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.    The  law  should  apply  equally  to  white  residents. 

SUPEBVISION  OF  BANKS. 

There  is  no  law  especially  applicable  to  the  organization  of  banking 
institutions  in  Alaska  and  no  legal  means  for  flieir  control.  ^  It  has 
already  been  proven  that  this  condition  is  capable  of  producing  the 

Savest  consequences,  and  it  is  not  a  credit  to  a  civilized  Government 
at  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Besides  the  national  banking 
associations,  of  which  there  are  two,  and  which,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  national-bank  act,  there  are  in  the  Territory 
at  least  12  so-called  private  banks,  either  organized  under  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  States^  or  not  incorporated  at  all.  None  of  them  is 
subject  to  any  supervision  by  State  or  Federal  authority.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  say  that  this  situation  should  be  relieved  without 
delay  by  the  enactment  of  a  simple  provision  for  official  examination. 
The  expense  of  such  examination  probably  should  be  borne  by  the 
banks 

BEOISTBATION  OP  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Births,  marriages,  and  deatlis  in  Alaska  are  not  recorded  except  in 
a  haphazard  maimer.  Man^  are  not  recorded  at  all,  for  registration 
is  not  required  by  the  provisions  of  any  law.  The  absence  of  adeauate 
vital  records  is  a  matter  to  which  the  general  public  gives  very  little 
thou^t^  but  the  importance  of  keeping  such  records  is  of  such  serious 
import  m  civilized  communities  that  no  ailment  on  the  subject  is 
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required.  Individual  cases  of  a  most  pathetic  nature  have  been 
reported  to  this  office,  illustrating  the  wrongs  and  hardships  which 
flow  from  lax  registration  methods  or  no  registration  at  all.  A  widow 
was  unable  to  collect  the  insurance  on  the  life  of  her  late  husband 
because  there  was  no  record  of  his  death  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
insuring  company^  and  she  was  left  in  poverty.  A  young  ^1, 
doubtless  the legitmiate  child  of  certain  white  parents,  was  deprived 
of  a  comfortable  inheritance  because  there  was  no  written  record  and 
no  living  witness  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother.  I  have 
not  a  fuQ  statement  in  connection  with  these  instances,  but  they  are 
credibly  reported,  and  I  believe  the  facts  to  be  as  here  stated.  At  any 
rate,  a  multiplicity  of  such  cases  is  possible  under  the  present  condi- 
tion in  Alaska.  The  lack  of  marriage  records,  moreover,  encourages 
loose  morals  and  a  diminished  regard  for  the  marital  relation — 
especially  in  a  frontier  country  such  as  this. 

The  machinery  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  vital 
registration  law  already  exists  in  Alaska,  as  fully  set  forth  in  my  annual 
report  for  1910;  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  sucn  a  law, 
which  would  entail  little  or  no  expenditure  of  public  money,  be 
enacted  by  Congress  at  the  next  session. 

COMPULSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTBNDANCB. 

The  Govermr^nt  expends  about  $240,000  per  annum  for  education 
in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  incorporated  towns 
expend  a  large  sum  for  schools,  the  moneys  in  these  cases  being  either 
those  received  from  Federal  taxes  and  licenses  or  from  local  real 
estate  taxes.  Attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools  thus  pro- 
vided at  large  public  expense  should  be  compulsory.  The  white  resi- 
dents generally  are  eager  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  the 
evil  of  nonattendance  exists  to  a  lai^e  extent  among  the  natives. 
The  school  superintendents  and  teachers  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending a  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington  has  recommended  it.  A  bill  (S.  4710,  60th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  which  was  introduced  more  than  three  years  ago, 
but  not  acted  upon,  would  make  a  good  law  if  amended  in  some  minor 
particulars  and  made  applicable  to  wliites  as  well  as  natives. 

Nearly  every  one  of  tne  States  and  Territories  has  a  compulsory 
school  attendance  law. 

BEUBP  OP  DESTITUTION. 

No  single  matter  of  desired  legislation  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  in  a  large  number  of  earnest  communications 
from  disinterested  citizens  and  bodies  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Territory  than  that  of  providing  relief  for  destitute  white  persons. 
Under  tne  present  law  it  is  possible  to  defray  the  cost  of  relief  for 
destitute  natives,  but  not  for  whites.     There  is  remarkably  little 

Eoverty  in  Alaska,  and  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  destitution 
ave  usually  resulted  from  physical  accidents.  Old  age,  also,  is 
responsible  for  a  few  distressing  cases.  The  sufferers  from  both 
causes  are  most  commonly  former  prospectors  and  miners — a  class 
of  persons  to  whom  the  whole  Territory  is  indebted  for  the  enterprise 
many  of  them  have  exhibited  under  great  hardships  in  exploring  the 
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country  for  precious  metals.     In  his  annual  report  for  1910,  written 
after  a  visit  to  Alaska,  the  Attorney  Gieneral  wrote: 

It  is  the  practice  in  Alaska  when  a  person  without  means  is  found  with  frozen  limhe 
or  badly  wounded  to  charge  him  with  vagrancy  in  order  that  he  may,  as  a  United 
States  prisoner,  receive  the  necessary  medical  and  surgical  attention  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  the  appropriation  for  support  of  United  States  prisoners  being 
chaiged  with  the  expense.  The  attention  of  the  United  States  judges,  district  attor- 
nejrs,  and  marshals  in  Alaska  has  been  called  to  this  practice  more  than  once,  and 
while  they  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds 
they  frankly  ask  the  department  what  other  course  is  open  to  them.  The  usual  coune 
in  such  cases  is  for  some  one,  even  the  Federal  officials  at  times,  to  go  before  the  United 
States  commissioner  and  swear  out  a  warrant  against  the  injured  or  frozen  person 
charging  him  with  vagrancy.  Sometimes  the  commissioner  imposes  a  jail  sentence  of 
sufficient  length  to  cover  the  estimated  period  of  the  person^s  confinement  in  the 
hospital,  the  entire  period  of  sentence  being  thus  spent  in  the  hospital  and  not  in  jail. 

Tnese  persons  it  is  true  are  prisoners,  they  having  been  chaijged  with  the  crime  of 
vagrancy,  and  as  such  prisoners  are  entitled  to  all  necessary  medical  and  surgical  atten- 
tion as  well  as  their  subsistence  at  Government  expense.  The  charge  of  vagrancy  is. 
however,  merely  a  subterfuge,  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  extending  public  aid 
to  unfortunates  who  would  otherwise  suffer  and  possibly  die. 

Many  of  these  cases  involve  amputations  of  the  limbs  and  a  long  period  of  confinement 
in  the  hospital,  Uie  bills  in  single  cases  often  running  to  11,000  or  more,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  charges  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  One  of  the  United  States  judges  in 
Alaska  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Alaska  has  no  laws  to  help  the  needy  and 
deserving  poor,  such  as  all  of  the  States  have,  about  the  only  statute  naving  the  sem- 
blance of  such  a  law  being  the  vagrancy  act. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  on  this  subject  submitted  in  my  report 
for  1910.  The  Senate  at  the  last  session  passed  a  bill  in  conformity 
with  that  recommendation,  but  the  measure  was  not  acted  upon  in 
the  House. 

mhjtary  telegraph. 

Efficient  service  is  rendered  by  the  military  cable  and  land-telegraph 
system,  offices  being  established  and  transmitting  commercial  mes- 
sages at  more  than  50  seaports  and  interior  points  in  the  Territory. 
The  telegraphs,  which  are  maintained  by  the  War  DepMiment,  seem 
to  be  justified  by  miUtary  considerations,  while  they  are  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  as  a  part  of  the 
military  estaburfiment  is  partly  offset  by  the  receipts  from  commercial 
messages.  It  is  hoped  that  the  policy  of  expending  a  large  part  of 
the  receipts  for  extensions  and  betterments  will  be  continued.  The 
WarDepartmwit  has  also  established  several  wireless  telegraph  stations 
to  supplement  the  land  lines,  and  the  Navy  Department  has  this  year 
put  up  stations  at  Kodiak,  Unalaska,  and  St.  raul  Island.  The  tvie- 
graph  system  in  Alaska  could  not  be  conducted  profitably  as  a  private 
enterprise  under  present  conditions.  It  is  desirable  that  the  rates 
for  commercial  messages  on  the  military  cable  and  land  lines  be  main- 
tained at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  in  order  that  the  development 
of  the  country  may  be  promoted  and  the  hardships  of  residence  in 
isolated  places  alleviated  by  means  of  quick  communication  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  Territory  and  with  the  outside  world. 

REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  vessels  in  distress,  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  for  the  performance  of  important  miscel- 
laneous duties  in  connection  with  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
remote  places  on  the  coast,  at  least  two  revenue  cutters  should  be 
stationed  in  Alaska  waters  in  the  winter  season  as  well  as  in  summer. 
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The  vessel  stationed  in  southeastern  Alaska  last  winter,  with  Juneau 
as  its  headquarters,  rendered  valuable  service.  Another  cutter 
rfiould  be  stationed  at  Cordova  or  Seward  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  revenue  cutters  carried  a  district  judge  and  other  court 
officers  to  several  remote  places  in  southwestern  Alaska  this  summer, 
where  grand  jury  and  court  sessions  were  held,  thus  performing  an 
important  service. 

GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  construction  of  the  post  office  and  customhouse  at  Juneau 
and  of  the  Territorial  executive  mansion,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  public  building  act  of  1910,  and  partial  appropriations  of  money 
for  which  were  made  this  year,  has  not  been  begun.  Plans  and 
specifications  for  the  mansion  were  completed  in  July  and  proposals 
called  for,  but  all  the  bids,  which  were  opened  on  August  8,  were  in 
excess  of  the  limit  of  cost.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  for  build- 
ing operations  this  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  an  acceptable  bid  may 
be  obtained  and  construction  work  begun  next  sprmg. 

Preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  post  office  and  customs  build- 
ing, which  is  intended  to  provide  quarters  for  all  the  Federal  offices 
in  Juneau,  except  the  district  court  offices,  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  site.  The  site  which  is  excellently  located 
is  the  entire  block,  200  by  200  feet,  between  Main  and  Seward  and 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  Nearly  all  the  Government  offices  are 
now  poorlv  accommodated,  all  but  one  of  them  being  heated  by 
stoves  and  no  protection  of  records  from  the  constant  menace  of 
fire  being  afforded.  Besides,  most  of  the  offices  are  uncomfortable 
in  winter  and  on  the  whole  are  not  a  credit  to  the  Government.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new 
office  building  will  be  hastened  and  the  work  of  construction  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1912.  The  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  site  and  of  erecting  a  building  to 
include  space  for  the  large  collection  belonging  to  the  Alaska  His- 
torical Library  and  Museum.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  an 
additional  appropriation  of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  be  made,  in 
order  that  tne  building  may  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
as  well  as  to  provide  more  ample  space  for  the  ^ther  Government 
offices. 

lilBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Only  a  few  books  have  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  Alaska 
Historical  Library  and  Museum  diuing  the  last  year,  but  there  have 
been  the  usual  accessions  of  Government  pubficatjons.  The  most 
notable  addition  to  the  museum  has  been  the  purchase  of  a  collection 
comprising  nearly  800  pieces  of  Eskimo  ethnological  specimens. 
These  articles  are  interesting  and  of  great  value,  the  more  so  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  becoming  scarce.  It  is  intended  to  devote 
ample  space  to  the  library  and  museum  collections  in  the  authorized 
new  Government  office  Duilding  at  Jimeau.  At  present  they  are 
stored  chiefly  in  the  building  temporarily  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
governor,  where  there  is  not  space  enough  to  display  tJiem  and 
make  them  fully  useful  to  the  public.  A  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  library  fund  may  be  found  in  an  appendix 
of  this  report. 
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TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE, 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  civil  code  in  1900,  Alaska  has  enjoyed  a 
form  of  government  much  superior  to  that  wliich  was  afTorded  under 
the  organic  act  of  1884.  The  recent  general  rule  of  ap]x>inting 
residents  of  the  Territory  to  the  local  Federal  ojEces  has  brought  good 
results,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  character  and  eflBciency  of 
officers — especially  among  those  connected  with  the  district  courts- 
are  much  higher  than  was  the  case  10  years  ago.  The  chief  faults 
in  the  present  government  ai'e  not  found  in  the  mere  form  of  govern- 
ment or  in  the  instrumentdities  provided  for  administering  it;  they 
arise,  rather,  from  the  lack  of  certain  laws  especially  suited  to  local 
needs.  Indeed,  several  laws  which  are  recognized  as  necessary 
A  everywhere  and  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  every 
/  other  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  have  been  withheld 
from  Alaska.     The  people  beUeve  this  is  due  simply  to  neglect. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  these  things  were  provided  by 
Congress  fewer  persons  would  favor  at  this  stage  any  radical  change 
in  the  mere  form  of  government.  Conditions  being  as  they  are, 
however,  and  not  as  they  should  be,  ^  there  exists  a  consiaerable 
demand  for  a  local  Territorial  organization  with  a  legislature  elected 
I  by  the  people.  This  sentiment  is  made  manifest  both  witliin  and 
without  the  Territory.  I  think  the  outside  advocates  may  be  dis- 
regarded, as  thev  are  generally  not  well  informed  and,  moreover,  are 
nonresidents,  who  would  not  assume  any  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  new  government.  Among  the  residents  of  Alaska  there  are 
many  sincere  advocates  of  the  policy  of  forming  a  local  Territorial 

{ government  with  an  elective  legislature,  and  tiuTiing  over  to  the 
ocal  government  aU  those  affairs  of  local  legislation  and  adminisr 
tration  which  are  usually  assumed  by  Territories  fully  organized  as 
such.  There  are  others  who  oppose  it  strongly;  and  smee  these 
opponents  are  usually  found  to  be  among  the  larger  property  owners, 
sometimes  the  representatives  of  large  corporations,  mey  have 
encountered  the  charge,  iust  in  some  instances  no  doubt^  that  self- 
interest  and  not  the  public  interest  is  responsible  for  their  attitude. 
So  the  question  has  been  debated  with  much  bittemess-^--so  much,  iB 
fact,  that  the  discussion  has  not  generally  been  enhghtening  or 
valuable — and  the  subject  has  been  so  involved  with  selnsh  political 
*  ambitions  that  much  of  the  discussion  has  not  even  been  sincere. 
In  short,  sane  and  sober  consideration  of  the  issue,  calculated  to 
determine  it  on  sheer  merit,  has  been  conspicuously  wanting. 

The  principal  considerations  urged  in  favor  of  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture are  (1)  that  the  people  have  a  constitutional  right  to  govern 
themselves — at  least  within  the  hmitations  which  have  been  placed 
upon  other  Territories  prior  to  statehood;  (2)  that  the  members  of  the 
local  legislature  would  understand  local  conditions  better  than  the 
Members  of  Congress  understand  them,  and  would  therefore  enact 
more  suitable  laws;  (3)  that  a  local  legislature  would  devote  to  Terri- 
torial improvements  la^e  tax  moneys  which  at  present  are  covered 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  which  (it  is  asserted)  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  appropriations  for  Alaska.  The  advocates  of 
a  legislature  either  deny  the  truth  or  question  the  sufficiency  of  ft 
numoer  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  opposition,  among  which  are 
the  following:  (1)  That  the  population  is  so  small,  so  lacking  in 
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homogeneity,  and  to  so  large  an  extent  unstable,  as  to  render  the 
proposed  new  government  impracticable;  (2)  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxable  property  is  too  small  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, including  the  cost  of  necessary  pubUc  works;  (3)  that,  under  the 
proposed  change,  the  Territory  would  lose  more  of  material  benefits 
than  it  would  gain. 

That  the  members  of  a  Territorial  legislature  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  local  needs  than  has  oeen  shown  by  the  National 
Congress,  and  also  that  their  time  would  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  thin^  as  the  time  of  the  Congress  is  not  and  can  not  be, 
is  obvious,  and  tms  fact  is  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  both  sincere  and  thoughtnil  in  their  advocacy 
of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  'fliere  are  those  who  are 
sincere  but  very  poorly  informed  who  employ  the  statement  that 
large  tax  moneys  are  now  covered  into  the  National  Treasury  and 
wiuiheld  from  use  in  Alaska  which  would  become  available  for  local 
use  if  a  Territorial  legislature  were  in  control  of  the  hcenses  and 
taxes.  A  brief  statement  will  correct  this  misapprehension,  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  lend  some  support  to  the  adverse  proposition 
that  the  Territory  is  not  yet  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  local  govern- 
ment and  of  pubUc  worKs. 

The  tax  and  hcense  moneys  of  every  description  collected  in  Alaska, 
exclusive  of  customs  and  internal-revenue  receipts,  which  are  usually 
not  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  local  governments,  and  exclusive  of 
municipal  real-estate  taxes  which  are  under  control  of  the  city  coun- 
cils, amounted  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $398,135.14.  Of  this  amount 
$166,254.98  was  or  will  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
incorporated  towns  for  the  partial  support  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments. The  balance,  comprising  monevs  collected  outside  or  incor- 
porated towns,  was  covered  into  the  'vAlaska  fund''  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  for  use  in  building  roads  and  trails  and  maintaining 
schools  in  the  Territory.  The  Congress  has  made  direct  appropria- 
tions for  Alaska  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (not  including  salaries  or 
expenses  of  oflScers,  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  and  jails,  or  certain  general  appropriations 
which  are  appUcable  in  part  to  this  Territory)  amounting  to  $799,- 
243.27 — that  is,  $401,108.13  more  than  the  total  revenues  of  Alaska, 
exclusive  of  customs  and  internal  revenue.  The  items  of  direct  and 
specific  appropriation  included  in  the  gross  amount  as  given  above 
are:  Aids  to  navigation,  care  of  insane,  suppression  of  the  fiquor  traffic 
among  the  natives,  protection  of  game,  education  of  natives,  propaga- 
tion of  reindeer,  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  protection  of  the 
fisheries,  land  surveys,  and  telegraph  system.  A  few  other  appro- 
priations are  omitted  because  they  are  purely  temporary. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  in  detail  at  tins  time  all  the  considerations 
which  are  being  urged  for  and  against  a  separate  Territorial  govern- 
ment and  legislature.  Since  the  subject  of  Alaska  revenues  and 
expenditures,  however,  is  a  profitable  one  to  look  into,  whether  the 
form  of  government  be  changed  or  not,  a  brief  discussion  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  and  useful. 

It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  under  an  organized  Territorial 

fjvernment,  Alaska  being  treated  fike  the  other  Territories,  the 
ederal  Government  would  cease  to  make  appropriations  for  roads 
(the  amount  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  of  the  "Alaska  fund," 
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have  averaged  $191,666  per  annum  for  the  last  six  years),  for  the 
protection  of  game  ($15,000  per  annum,  partlv  offset  by  about  $3,500 
collected  from  hunting  and  shipping  licenses),  for  the  care  of  insane 
($50,000  per  annum),  and  for  perhaps  one  or  two  other  objects  which 
are  now  being;  provided  for  by  Confess,  including  care  of  Territorial 
prisoners.  (The  other  Territories  care  for  their  own  prisoners,  and 
the  expense  of  Alaska  jail  and  penitentiary  prisoners  is  now  about 
$200,000  per  annum.)  On  the  other  hand,  although  some  of  those 
who  oppose  an  oi^anized  Territorial  government  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  tne  population  and  the  taxable  property  are  too  smaU,  it  is 
certain  that  the  products  of  the  fisheries  should  be  taxed  from  $75,000 
to  $1 00,000  more  each  year  than  they  are  taxed  at  present.  Assuming 
the  larger  figure  to  be  the  correct  amount,  the  license  and  tax  moneys 
from  aU  present  sources,  with  the  new  fish  taxes  added,  would  aggre- 
gate about  $500,000  on  the  basis  of  the  collections  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  objects  to  which  the  tax  and  license 
moneys  are  apphed  at  present  ought  to  be  and  would  be  supported  to 
the  same  extent  under  the  new  government,  there  woula  be  then 
$100,000  to  devote  to  new  objects.  If,  however,  the  National  Legis- 
lature should  withhold  from  Alaska  certain  present  appropriations 
which  are  withheld  from  Territories  where  full  Territorial  government 
prevails,  this  additional  $100,000  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
amount  of  funds  now  being  appropriated  specifically  for  roads,  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  care  of  msane — funds  which  aggr^ate  on  the 
average  annually  about  $250,000. 

Unless  other  new  sources  of  revenue  be  found,  it  seems  possible  if 
not  probable  that  Alaska  under  a  local  government  would  have  an- 
nually less  money  available  for  pubHc  uses  by  at  least  $150,000 — and 
if  a  fair  amount  be  added  for  the  support  of  a  Territorial  prison  and 
jail,  by  at  least  $300,000 — than  is  afforded  under  the  present  form 
of  government. 

Two  other  possibilities,  however,  in  connection  with  the  financial 
side  of  the  question  are  to  be  considered.  A  Territorial  legislature 
being  installed  and  a  separate  Territorial  treasury  being  established, 
if  the  National  Government  should  decide  to  leave  the  care  and 
education  of  the  native  people  to  the  local  government,  the  present 
appropriations  for  schools,  reindeer,  suppression  of  liquor  traffic, 
and  reUef  of  destitution  and  medical  relief  would  either  have  to  be 
abandoned  or  supplied  by  the  Territorial  treasury-.  These  appropria- 
tions now  amoimt  to  $224,000  per  anniun.  Tne  other  of  the  two 
possibilities  alluded  to  is  that  of  taxing  one  other  large  source  of 
revenue,  namely,  the  mines  of  the  Territory — provided  it  be  deemed 
good  poUcy  to  tax  the  mines  further  at  this  stage  of  Territorial 
development.  Quartz  mines  which  operate  stamp  mills  are  taxed 
already  to  some  extent,  the  proceeds  oeing  covered  into  the  Alaska 
fund,  but  a  tax  of  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  upon  the  gross  output 
of  all  mines  throughout  tne  Territory  would  yield  from  $176,000  to 
$350,000  a  year.  This  estimate  is  based,  of  course,  approximately 
upon  the  present  production  of  metals. 

The  Arizona  Territorial  government  has  for  some  years,  I  believe, 
levied  taxes  upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  mines.  In  examining  the 
tax  lists  of  that  and  other  Territories,  however,  one  is  struck  with 
the  number  of  sources  of  revenue  for  these  Territories  which  either 
do  not  exist  at  all  in  Alaska  or  are  so  small  as  to  render  them  unpio- 
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ductive  of  large  tax  returns.  A  cursory  and  admittedly  unscientific 
examination  of  the  soiuxjes  of  public  revenue  in  Alaska,  in  fact,  fails 
to  promise  retmns  under  anytning  like  a  just  system  of  taxation  of 
more  than  $450,000  a  year  over  and  above  tne  present  revenues, 
even  if  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  be  levied  upon  the  gross  output  of  all 
mines.  Under  a  Territorial  form  of  government  this  increased 
revenue  would  presimiably  be  offset  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  of 
appropriations  which  the  National  Congress  now  gives;  furthermore, 
by  at  least  $150,000  of  the  amount  wnich  the  Federal  Government 
now  pays  for  maintenance  of  penitentiary  and  jails;  and  perhaps 
even  overbalanced  by  the  withdrawal  of  other  appropnations, 
already  mentioned,  amounting  to  $224,000.  AccorcEng  to  this 
estimate  of  finances,  therefore,  the  possible  gain  under  Territorial 
government  would  be  $450,000  a  year  and  the  possible  loss  $624,000. 
Whether  the  form  of  government  be  changed  or  not  the  $75,000  or 
$100,000  of  additional  fish  taxes  ought  to  he  collected. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  taxes  and  appropriations,  all 
of  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  a  local  government 
and  inde|>endent  treasury  is  based  on  the  assmnption  that  Alaska 
under  such  local  government  would  be  treated  by  the  United  States 
just  as  the  other  Territories  have  been  treated.  That  is,  it  has  been 
assmned  that  if  a  local  government  is  authorized  it  will  be  with  the 
idea  that  Alaska  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  does  not  need  any 
more  financial  support  from  the  National  Grovemment  than  the  other 
regularly  organized  territories  have  received — which  is  compara- 
tively little.  In  any  event,  I  apprehend  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  form  of  a  local  Territorial  government 
without  the  substance;  that  a  local  legislature  with  powers  less 
ample  than  those  of  other  Territorial  le^latiu^s,  or  a  local  govern- 
ment the  expenses  of  which  should  be  paid  in  part  by  Federal  appro- 
priations^ is  not  desired. 

Even  if  the  matter  of  general  feasibiUty  be  not  questioned,  the 
subject  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  is  one  of  so  much 
gravity  and  surroimded  by  so  many  conditions  not  generally  well 
imderstood  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  action  will  be  taken  until  the 
Congress  shall  have  received  a  report  on  a  personal  visit  of  its  own 
Members  to  the  Territory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  last  winter  was  unable,  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
dinary session,  to  visit  Alaska  this  vear.  The  people  of  the  Territory 
have  nad  much  cause  for  the  complaint,  frequently  heard,  that  many 
of  the  measures  heretofore  enacted  for  Alaska  are  poorly  adapted  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  full  information  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  and 
the  Territory  has  suffered  because,  except  by  the  enactment  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  codes,  there  has  never  been  any  effort  to  create  a 
i^tematic  and  carefully  related  body  of  laws.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  further  mistake  be  not  made  of  passing  so  momentous  a 
measure  as  a  Territorial  government  law  without  full  knowledge 
whether  such  a  measure  is  expedient  and  necessary,  and  if  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary,  without  a  careful  investigation  as  to  what 
the  exact  scope  and  nature  of  its  provisions  should  be.  Such  investi- 
gation and  oiowle^dge  can  best  be  had  by  a  committee  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  in  Alaska,  and  on  this  latter  proposition  I  think 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a  full  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment are  in  accord. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  following  is  a  Burmnary  of  legislative  measures  discussed 
herein,  which  in  my  opinion  are  most  urgently  necessary.  They  are 
about  the  same  as  were  recommended  in  the  1910  report: 

(1)  Coal  lands. 

(2)  Fisheries. 

(3)  Mining-law  amendments. 

(4)  Quarantine. 

(5)  Sanitation  and  public  health. 

(6)  Supervision  of  banks. 

(7)  Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

(8)  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

(9)  Relief  of  destitution. 

Increased  appropriations  are  recommended  for  aids  to  navigation 
and  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails. 

TERRITORIAL  SEAL. 

Acting  imder  the  permissive  authority  granted  bv  the  civil  code, 
a  new  official  seal  of  Alaska  has  been  executed,  imder  my  direction, 
after  an  improved  design.  The  new  seal  represents  much  more 
accurately  than  the  former  seal  the  present  conception  of  the  re- 
sources and  industries  of  the  Territory. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Walter  E.  Clabk, 

Governor. 
The  Secbetabt  of  the  Interiob. 
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APPENDIXES. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Btatexnent  of  Library  and  Musemn  Fund. 

Receipts  and  disburgemenU  of  the  Alaska  Eutorioal  Library  and  -MuMeum  fund  fnnn 
July  ly  1910  to  Juru  SO,  1911. 

RBCSIPTB. 

1910. 

July     1.  Balance  last  report $9,260.14 

July     6.  T.  A.  Marquam,  notary  public 10.00 

July     6.  Robert  William  Taylor,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

July    22.  M.  E.  Le  Blanc,  member  of  bar 10.00 

July    22.  Samuel  Lachman,  notary  public 10. 00 

July    22.  L.  J.  Ray,  notary  public 10.00 

July    22.  Maxwell  £.  Jonefl,  notary  public 10. 00 

July    29.  John  W.  Arctander,  notary  public 10. 00 

July   30.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  afl^ed,  from  July  1  to  July  30,  incluaiye,  as 

per  itemized  statement  No.  10 ' 137. 05 

Aug.     1.  George  H.  Corey,  conmiissioner  of  deeds 6. 00 

Aug.     4.  Charles  B.  Allen,  notary  public 10. 00 

Aug.   13.  Alfred  J.  Daly,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   17.  M.  L.  Peterson,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   24.  Richard  H.  Geoghegan,  notary  public 10. 00 

Aug.   24.  George  H.  Tiffany,  notary  public , 10.00 

Aug.   26.  Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  insurance  qualification 5. 00 

Aug.   31.  T.  M.  Reed,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   31.  William  Moore,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   31.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed,  from  Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31,  induaive,  as 

per  itemized  statement  No.  11 j 163. 70 

Sept.     1.  James  M.  Streeten,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.     1.  John  F.  Dillon,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.    6.  Whitney  W.  Clarke,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  16.  Lewis  Lloyd,  notary  pubhc 10.00 

Sept  21.  L.  C.  Elliott,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  22.  J.J.  Ryan,  notarypublic 10.00 

Sept.  28.  Otto  Zoeckler,  notary  public 10. 00 

Sept.  28.  Clarence  H.  Hawkins,  notary  public 10. 00 

Sept.  28.  C.  E.  Rybere,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  28.  Elizabeth  H.  Ryan,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  30.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed,  from  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30,  IncliisiYe,  as 

per  itemized  statement  No.  12 90. 40 

Oct      1.  Albert  G.  Stamm,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct.      1.  R.  G.  White,  notary  pubhc 10.00 

Oct.      1.  DukeE.  Stubbs,  notarypublic 10.00 

Oct    13.  James  L.  Freebum,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct    17.  John  H.  Kelly,  notary  pubhc 10.00 

Oct    26.  Walter  Rawson,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct    26.  John  A.  Cameron,  notary  public 10. 00 

Oct.    31.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  ismmnce  of  certifi- 
cates  with  seal  affixed,  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31,  inclusive,  as 

per  itemized  statement  No.  1 100.75 

Nov.     1.  Robert  Morgan  Reid,  notary  public 10. 00 
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1910. 

Nov.     2.  Edwin  H.  Flynn,  notary  public $10. 00 

Nov.     7.  F.  E.  Fuller,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.     7.  H.  Webster,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.     7.  Alfred  Anderson,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.     8.  John  L.  McGinn,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.     8.  Arthur  Frame,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.     9.  J.  H.  Cobb,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.   18.  A.  F.  Herpick,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.   18.  E.  D.  Howe,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  25.  George  J.  Love,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.   30.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed  from  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  2 134. 20 

Dec.      1.  Phil  T.  M^:aarden,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

Dec.     7.  Isabel  Ambler  Gilman.  member  of  bar 10. 00 

Dec.    12.  Paul  R.  Wagner,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Dec.    12.  Joseph  H.  Bullock,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Dec.    12.  Thos.  C.  West,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Dec.    12.  James  H.  Kane,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Dec.    12.  James  J.  Mulalley,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Dec.    12.  J.  C.  Murphy,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    13.  Chris  C.  Shea,  notary  public 10. 00 

Dec.    13.  M.  R.  Healy,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    27.  N.  G.  Hanson,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    27.  W.  H.  Adams,  notary  public 10. 00 

Dec.    27.  Frank  C.  Weber,  notary  public 10. 00 

Dec.    27.  E.  F.  Christie,  notary  puolic 10.00 

Dec.   31.  Foreign  and  domestic  mcorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  searaffixed  from  Dec,  1  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  3 103. 96 

1911. 

Jan.      4.  W.  J.  Julian,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.      4.  M.  E.  Tuerke,  notwy  public 10.00 

Jan.      4.  Grover  C.  Winn,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.     11.  J.  W.  Dignan,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.     17.  Edward  Snvder,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.    24.  Louise  Vachon,  notary  public 10. 00 

Jan.    31.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  31,  inclusive,  as  per- 

itemized  statement  No.  4 70. 70 

Feb.     2.  Richard  Johnson,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.     6.  F.  C.  Driffield,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.     6.  J.  J.  Finnegan,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

Feb.     6.  Lucien  S.  Robe,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.    13.  Alan  P.  Gilmour,  notary  public 10. 00 

Feb.    13.  Joseph  H.  Bullock,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.    13.  Thos.  P.  Geraghty,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.    28.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed  from  Feb.  1  to  Feb.  28,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  5 122. 60 

Mar.      1.  Chas.  H.  Coscrove,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    13.  G.  W.  Kuppler,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    13.  Joseph  H.  Murray,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    13.  George  E.  Boulter,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    13.  Henry  C.  Quiner,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    18.  Jesse  J.  Patterson,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Mar.    21.  S.  P.  Chapin,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    21.  Anthonv  McCauley,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.    23.  C.  A.  Sharkey,  notary  public 10. 00 

Mar.    31.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed  from  Mar.  1  to  Mar.  31,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  6 122. 90 

Apr.     8.  Fritz  Voges,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.     8.  Chas.  H.  Ballard,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.     8.  G.  C.  Brittan,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.     8.  S.  M.  Lohren«  notary  public 10.00 
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1911. 
Apr.    29.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed  from  Apr.  1  to  Apr.  29,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  7 |69. 60 

May      3.  R.  F.  Lewis,  notary  public 10. 00 

May      4.  K.  Kranczunas,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

May      6.  F.  J.  Waldron,  member  of  bar 10.00 

May    10.  C.  A.  Fowler,  notary  public 10. 00 

May    10.  H.  W.  Nagley,  notary  public 10. 00 

May    18.  V.  G.  Frost,  notary  public 10. 00 

May    19.  E.  Petellin,  notary  public 10.00 

May    19.  Refund  from  *  *  Alaska  Daily  Record  "  unexpired  subscription 5. 15 

May    25.  Overdenosit  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.Jeffreys *  5.00 

May    26.  W.  A.  Crantham,  notary  public 10. 00 

May    31.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  afllxed  from  May  1  to  May  31,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  8 75. 30 

June     3.  Henry  J.  Watkins,  jr.,  notary  public 10.00 

June     9.  Ed  T.  Morton,  notaiy  public 10.00 

June     9.  Wallace  Cathcart,  notary  public 10.00 

June     9.  Anna G.  Anderson,  notary  public 10.00 

June     9.  M.  8.  Whittier,  notary  public 10.00 

June  24.  Chas.  A.  Scott,  notary  public 10.00 

June  30.  Foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates with  seal  affixed  from  Jime  1  to  June  30,  inclusive,  as  per 

itemized  statement  No.  9 131.85 

Total 11,563.29 

DIBBURSEMBNTS. 
1910. 

July     8.  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  46 $4.50 

July    30.  Cree  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  47 34.00 

July    30.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  voucher  No.  48 3. 20 

July    30.  The  Fairbanks  Times  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  49 36.00 

Aug.    10.  G.  T.  Emmons,  voucher  No.  50 700.00 

Aug.    19.  The  Hot  Springs  Echo,  voucher  No.  51 10.00 

Aug.   19.  TheDaily  Alaskan,  voucher  No.  52 27.00 

Sept   24.  The  Alaska  Daily  Record,  voucher  No.  53 174. 00 

Sept.  29.  Alaska  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  54 4. 50 

Oct.      3.  B.  B.  Dobbs,  voucher  No.  1 27.00 

Oct.    17.  J.  W.  Keen,  voucher No.2 5.00 

Nov.  22.  W.P.Mills  Co.,  voucher  No.  3 15.95 

Nov.  22.  C.  A.Haley,  voucher  No.  4 20.00 

Nov.  22.  Wm.H.  Loller,  voucher  No.  5 53.85 

Nov.  28.  W.  P.  Mills  Co.,  voucher  No.  6 n.90 

Nov.  28.  A.  W.  Barber,  voucher  No.  7 10.00 

Dec.     1.  C.  R.  Reid,  voucher  No.  8 7.00 

Dec.     1.  The  Alaska  Daily  Record,  voucher  No.  9 8.00 

Dec.     3.  Juneau  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  10 7.50 

Dec.    15.  Times  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No.  11 12.00 

Dec.    24.  DispatchPubflshingCo.,  voucher  No.  12 21.00 

Dec.    31.  C.  R.  Reid,  voucher  No.  13 6.30 

1911. 

Jan.      4.  The  Alaska  Daily  Record,  voucher  No.  14 45. 00 

Jan.     17.  The  Alaska  Daily  Record,  voucher  No.  15 7. 65 

Jan.    30.  Dispatch  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  16 8. 00 

Mar.      6.  Unaerwood  Typewnter  Co.,  voucher  No.  17 7.00 

Mar.    10.  Edgar  A.  Werner,  voucher  No.  18 70.03 

Mar.    13.  May  me  Charon,  voucher  No.  19 41.25 

Mar.    13.  The  Daily  Alaskan,  voucher  No.  20 4.50 

Mar.    13.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  21 3.32 

Mar.    13.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  voucher  No.  22 5.40 

Mar.    13.  The  Torch  Press,  voucher  No.  23 L80 

Mar.    13.  Iditarod  Pioneer,  voucher  No.  24 10.00 

Mar.    21.  AlaskaTransfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  25 3.25 

Mar.   28.  D.  Appleton  d  Co.,  voucher  No.  26 3.50 
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1911. 

Apr.      6.  The  Oitteen  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No.  27 $10.00 

Apr.      7.  Dispatch  Publidiing  Co.,  voucher  No.  28 ILOO 

Apr.      7.  Mayme  Charon,  voucher  No.  29 54.00 

May      3.  The  Douglas  Island  News,  voucher  No.  30 6.00 

May      9.  Poet-Intelligencer  Co.,  voucher  No.  31 6. 00 

June     2.  C.  R.  Held,  voucher  No.  32 9.10 

June   13.  Lowman  A  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  33 7.00 

June   14.  William  F.  Jeffreys,  voucher  No.  34 5.00 

June  29.  Purity  Pharmacy  Co.,  voucher  No.  35 5.65 

June  30.  By  balance 10,040.14 

Total 11,563.29 

APPENDIX  B. 
Official  Directory. 
DISTRICT   GOVERNMIiNT, 

Governor.— Walter  E.  Clark,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor. — ^William  W.  Bhorthill,  Juneau. 
Ex  offiao  secretary  of  Alaska. — ^William  L.  Distin,  Juneau. 
Delegate  to  Congress, — James  Wickersham,  Fairbanks. 

UNITED  STATES  SURVEYOR  GENERAL*  S  OFFICE. 

Juneau. — William  L.  Distin,  surveyor  general;  George  Stowell,  chief  clerk;  Martin 
George,  chief  draftsman;  William  F.  Jeffreys,  stenographer  and  typewriter  clerk; 
Charles  E.  Naghel,  typewriter  clerk;  William  Rugg,  draftsman;  Samuel  R.  Gilbert, 
messenger. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors. — A.  J.  Adams,  Valdez;  A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  F.  But- 
terworth,  Valdez^.  C.  Brietenstein,  Cordova;  B.  D.  Blakeslee,  Nome;  F.  E.  G. 
Berry.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Charles  G.  Benson,  Grants  Pass,  Greg.;  M.  O.  Bennett, 
Katalla;  0.  J.  Bergoust,  Eacle;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Chignik;  Albert  D.  Br>^ant,  Ketchi- 
kan; C.  H.  Ballard,  Seward;  fi.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau;  C.  E.  Davidson,  Fairbanks; 
C.  Estmere,  Iditarod:  H.  R.  Gabriel,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Clinton  Gumee,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
C.  S.  Hubbell,  Katalla;  William  A.  Hesse,  Nome;  C.  W.  Harrington,  Valdez;  O.  F. 
Hartline,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  T.  A.  Haigh,  Cordova;  R.  A.  Jackson,  Fairbanks;  A.  M. 
Keating, Katalla;  E.  F.Lewis, Seattle,  Wash.;  J. L.McPherson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.G. 
Hosier,  Sedro-Woolley ,  Wash. ;  L.  S.  Robe,  Fairbanks;  R.  M.  Reese,  Katalla;  L.  D.  Ryus, 
Ketchikan:  Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Iditarod;  D.  B.  Skinner,  Katalla;  L,  W.  Storm,  Valdez; 
N.  B.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan;  F.  J.  Wettrick,  Juneau;  F.  W.  Williamson,  Juneau; 
Victor  H.  Wilhelm,  Juneau. 

United  States  deputy  mineral  STirveyors. — ^A.  J.  Adams,  Valdez;  Banning  Austin,  Cir- 
cle: O.  J.  Bereoust,  Eagle;  C.  H.  Ballard,  Seward;  A.  D.  Bryant,  Ketdiikan;  G.  E. 
Baldwin,  Valdez;  J.  C.  Barber,  Ketchikan;  A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  A.  H.  Bradford, 
Chignik;  F.  Butterworth,  Valdez;  B.  D.  Blakeslee,  Nome;  F.  E.  G.  Berry,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  W.  E.  Baldr}^,  Berry;  C.  G.  Benson,  Grants  Pass,  Greg.;  M.  O.  Bennett, 
Katalla;  H.  P.  M.  Birkinbine,  Haines;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau;  C.  E.  Davidson, 
Fairbanks;  C.  Estmere,  Iditarod;  George  Fuerman,  Latouche;  W.  A.  Funk,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho;  H.  R.  Gabriel,  Katalla;  Clinton  Gumee,  Oakland,  Cal.;  T.  H.  Geoi^, 
Gypsimi;  C.  W.  Harrington,  Valdez;  W.  A.  Hesse,  Nome;  C.  S.  Hubbell,  Kat^; 
Udo  Hesse,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Thomas  A.  Haigh,  Cordova;  0.  F.  Hartline,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Daniel  A.  Jones,  Nome;  R.  A.  Jackson,  Fairbanks;  Albert  Lascy,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  A.  B.  Lewis,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  G.  Hosier,  Sedro-Woolley,  Wash.;  J.  L. 
McPherson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  J.  A,  McQuiiin,  Portland,  Greg.;  Otto  D.  Rohlfs,  Valdez; 
L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan;  L.  S.  Robe,  Fairbanks;  Richard  G.  Smith,  Nome*  D.  B. 
Skinner,  Katalla;  L.  W.  Storm,  Valdez;  R.  J.  Sommers,  Nome:  Duke  E.  Stubbs, 
Iditarod;  C.  R.  Turner,  Maiden,  Mass.;  N.  C.  Titus,  Seattle,  Wash.;  F.  W.  William- 
son, Juneau;  R.  F.  Whitham,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  N.  B.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan;  D.  S. 
Whitfield,  Ketchikan;  J.  P.  WTiittem,  Nome;  R.  G.  Wayland,  Treadwell;  F.  J. 
Wettrick,  Jimeau;  E.  F.  Wann,  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory;  A.  B.  Young,  AstOTia, 
Greg. 
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UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  OFFICIALS. 

Juneau,— -J,  R.  Willis,  collector;  C.  D.  Garfield,  special  deputy  collector;  J.  F. 
Pi^,  deputy  collector  and  inspector;  George  M.  Simpkins,  deputy  collector  and 
inspector;  S.  Irvine  Stone,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Eodiak); 
George  Barron,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Sitka);  H.  F.  Benson, 
Btenographer  and  typewriter. 

Ketchuum. — John  K.  Beegle,  deputy  collector  in  chaige;  Milson  S.  Dobbs,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector;  August  (Jroot,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navigation 
eeason);  James  Millar,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navi«i,tion  season). 

Wrangell. — F.  E.  Bronson,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  L.  M.  Churchill,  deputy  col- 
lector and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

Skagtoav. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  G.  G.  Miller,  deputy  col- 
lector and  inspector;  Albert  0.  Latham,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navi^tion 
season^. 

Eagle. — J.  J.  Hillard,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  John  L.  Abrams,  deputy  collector 
and  inspector. 

Forty  Mile. — George  W.  Woodruff,  depufy  collector  in  chaige;  John  Elden,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector. 

St.  Michael. — Edwin  R.  Stivers,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

NoTne. — R.  W.  J.  Reed,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  F.  W.  Butters,  deputy  collector 
and  inspector  (navigation  season'). 

Unalaska. — N.  E.  Bolshanin,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Cordova. — ^M.  S.  Whittier,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  Wilbur  E.  Deyo,  deputy  col- 
lector and  inspector  (navigation  season);  Frank  Hayes,  deputy  collector  and  inspector 
(stationed  at  Valdez);  W.  A.  McNeiley,. deputy  collector  ana  inspector  (stationed  at 
Seward). 

Sulzer. — Charles  A.  Sulzer,  deputy  collector  in  chaige. 

UNITED   STATES   COURTS. 

Division  No.  1. — Jud^e,  Thomas  R.  LyonSj  Juneau;  court  stenographer,  Ralph  E. 
Robertson,  Juneau;  clerk  of  court,  E.  W.  Pettit,  Juneau;  deputy  clerks,  Harry  Malone, 
John  J.  Clarke,  Juneau;  assistant  clerk,  C.  Z.  Denny,  Jimeau;  Martin  Conway,  deputy 
clerk,  Sk^gway;  E.  S.  Stacki>ole,  deputy  clerk,  Ketchikan;  United  States  marshal, 
H.  L.  Faulkner,  Juneau;  chief  deputy,  John  F.  Mullen,  Juneau;  deputy  United 
States  marshals,  Hector  McLean,  Jimeau;  John  Goodell,  Sitka;  J.  H.  Davies,  Ketchi- 
kan; W.F.Schnabel,  Wrangell;  William  D.  MacMillan,  Douglas;  GeoigeC.  Dehaven, 
Haines;  Fred  Fonzo,  Skagway;  William  Fels,  Petersburg.  United  States  attorney, 
John  Rustgard,  Juneau;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  H.  H.  Folsom,  Juneau; 
Roy  V.  Nye,  Ketchikan;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  (Miss)  Ina  S.  Liebhardt, 
Juneau.  United  States  commissioners,  Grover  C.  Winn,  Jimeau;  Sidney  E.  Flower, 
Sitka;  Ernest  Kirberger,  Kake;  Martin  Conway,  Skapway;  W.  G.  Thomas,  Wrangell; 
Carl  Spuhn,  Killisnoo;  Edward  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchikan:  Phil  T.  Megaarden,  Peters- 
burg; U.  S.  Rush,  Kasaan;  Charles  A.  Sulzer,  Sulzer;  R.  M.  Odell,  Haines;  E.  A. 
Rasmussen,  Yakutat. 

Division  No.  ;P.— Judge  C.  D.  Murane,  Nome;  court  stenographer,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Nunne, 
Nome;  clerk  of  court,  John  Sundback,  Nome;  J.  Allison  Brunner,  deputy  clerk, 
Nome;  W.  B.  Stephenson,  jr.j  deputy  clerk,  St.  Michael;  United  States  marshal, 
Thomas  C.  Powell,  Nome;  chief  deputy,  Reginald  W.  Thompson,  Nome;  deputy 
United  States  marshals,  Frank  A.  Newton,  Lloyd  L.  Scott,  Elmer  Reed,  Henry  H. 
Darrah,  Nome;  John  M.  Ousby,  Solomon;  Joseph  F.  Seiner,  Council;  Hugh  J.  Lee, 
St.  Michael;  Roy  Davenport,  Teller;  Robert  H.  Humber,  Candle;  Clarence  H.  Haw- 
kins, Kiana.  United  States  attorney,  B.  S.  Rodey,  Nome;  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  N.  H.  Castle,  Nome;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  Selma  Nelson. 
United  States  commissioners,  George  D*  Schofield,  Nome;  G.  A.  Adams,  Coimcil; 
Charles  Rosenthal,  Shelton;  Joseph  H.  Wood,  Teller;  W.  B.  Stephenson^  jr.,  St. 
Michael;  George  D.  Campbell,  Candle;  M.  F.  Moran,  Shun§:nak;  W.  H.  Cox,  Kotzebue; 
Thomas  Shaugnnessy,  Solomon;  H.  Richmond  Marsh,  Pomt  Barrow. 

Division  No.  5.— Judge,  EJdward  E.  Cushman,  Valdez;  court  stenographer,  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Valdez;  clerk  of  court,  Ed.  M.  Lakin,  Valdezj  chief  deputy  clerk,  Thomas 
8.  Scott,  Valdez;  deputy  clerk,  V.  A.  Paine,  Valdez;  assistant  clerk,  K.  L.  Monohan, 
Valdez.  United  States  marshal,  Harvey  P.  Sullivan,  Valdezj  deputy  United  States 
marshals.J.  H.  D.  Bouse,  George  R.  Gcehaw,  Horace  C.  De  Lme,  Albert  F.  Sullivan, 
Valdez;  F.  R.  Brenneman,  Katalla;  S.  T.  Brightwell,  Cordova;  W.  H.  Whittlesey, 
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Seward:  Earl  Armstrong,  Kodiak;  Z.  S.  Moore,  Unga;  W.  B.  Hastings,  Unalaska;  Nels 
Sorby,  Dillingham;  Joseph  L.  Brown,  Chitina;  J.  B.  Dyer,  Susitna;  J.J.  Cavana,  extra 
office  deputy  during  cannery  season  (May  15  to  Au^.  31),  Dillingham.  United  States 
attorney,  Geoige  K.  Walker,  Valdez;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  Guy  B.  Bru- 
baker,  Valdez;  J.  Lindley  Green,  Seward;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  Donald  A. 
Stewart,  Valdez.  United  States  commissioners,  Noah  C.  Davenport,  Unalaska;  J.  H. 
Romig,  Nushagak;  O.  A.  Tucker,  Cordova;  J.  C.  Readman,  Copper  Center;  H.  S. 
Farris,  Susitna;  M.  R.  Healy,  Chitina;  Thomas  W.  Hanmore,  Iliamna;  J.  J.  Finnegan, 
Seward;  G.  C.  Brit  ton,  Eatalla:  S.  Irvine  Stone,  Kodiak;  Leopold  David,  Knik; 

F.  C.  Driffield,  Unca;  J.  L.  Reed,  Valdez:  Thomas  W.  Schultz,  Dillingham. 
Division  No.  4» — Judge,  Peter  D.  Overfield,  Fairbanks;  court  8ten(^;rapner,  George  A. 

Jeffery,  Fairbanks;  clerk  of  court,  C.  C.  Page,  Fairbanks;  deputy  clerks,  George  F. 
Gates,  H.  C.  Green,  Fairbanks;  £.  M.  Stanton,  Iditarod;  assistant  and  land  office 
clerk,  H.  A.  Day,  Fairbanks;  assistant  clerks,  C.  C.  Heid,  C.  D.  Leckie,  Fairbanks; 
United  States  marehal,  H.  K.  Love,  Fairbanks;  chief  deputy  marshal,  P.  G.  Charles, 
Fairbanks:  deputy  United  States  marshals,  J.  B.  Mathews,  M.  O.  Carlson,  A.  H. 
Hansen,  A.  Cunningham,  Fairbanks;  J.  J.  Donovan,  Iditarod;  J.  H.  Robinson, 
Tanana;  C.  L.  Vawter,  Ea^le;  H.  R.  Siebe,  Georgetown;  H.  P.  Shep^ird,  Flat; 
C.  C.  Coleman,  Ophir;  C.  K.  Snow,  Nulato;  T.  W.  Howell,  Wiseman;  J.  L.  Anders, 
Hot  Springs;  Charles  Snipes,  Chatanika;  Robert  Scott,  Circle.  United  States  attor- 
ney^  James  J.  Crossley,  Fairbanks;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  John  K.  Brown, 
Cecil  H.  Cl^,  Louis  R.  Gillette,  Fairbanks;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  Lenore 

G.  Hyde,  Fairbanks.  United  States  commissioners,  John  F.  Dillon,  Fairbanks; 
Samuel  R.  Weiss,  Chatanika;  William  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Chena;  Abe  Spring,  Circle;  J(^ 
A.  Kemp,  Steel  Creek;  U.  G.  Myers,  Eagle;  W.  R.  Lloyd,  Glacier;  Ail.  Gallaher, 
Ruby  City*  A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson;  Wilbur  F.  Green,  Tacotna;  Frank  E.  Howard, 
Wiseman;  E.  J.  Stier,  Geoigetown;  J.  H.  Hudgin,  Rampart;  J.  E.  Coffer,  Hot  Springs; 

E.  M.  Stanton,  Iditarod;  W.  A.  Vinal,  Ophir;  S.  J.  Marsh,  Caro;  Roy  E.  Bigham, 
Tanana;  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Flat  City. 

UNITED  STATES   LAND  OFFICE. 

Division  No.  1. — C.  B.  Walker,  register,  Juneauj  P.  M.  Mullen,  receiver,  Jimeau. 

Division  No.  f .— John  Sundback,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  T.  C.  Powell,  ex  officio 
receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Now  included  in  Division  No.  1. 

Division  No.  4.—0.  C.  Page,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  H.  K.  Love,  ex  officio' 
receiver,  Fairbanks. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska  investigations,  Sitka;  A.  J. 
WUkus,  assistant,  Sitka;  G.  W.  Gasser,  assistant.  Rampart:  M.  D.  Snodgraas,  assist- 
ant, Kodiak;  Laurence  Kelly,  assistant  dair3rman,  Kodiak;  J.  W.  Neiu,  assistant, 
Fairbanks. 

EDUCATION. 

Walter  E.  Clark,  ex  oflBcio  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Juneau. 

NATTVB  SCHOOLS. 

E.  E.  Brown,  *  commissioner  of  education,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  T.  Loi>p,  super- 
intendent of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  C.  SincLeor,  supply 
agentj  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  H.  Quarles,  disbursing  agent,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  N.  Evans, 
superintendent  northwestern  district,  Nome;  Charles  W.  Hawkesworth,  assistant  super- 
intendent northwestern  district,  Nome;  Geo^e  E.  Boulter,  superintendent  Upper 
Yukon  district,  Tanana;  H.  O.  Schaleben,  M.  D.,  superintendent  Bristol  Bay  district, 
Kogiung'  Joseph  H.  Romig,  M.  D..  superintendent  southwestern  district,  Seward; 

F.  J.  Waldron,  ^  superintendent  soutneastem  district,  Juneau. 

1  ResUoied  June  30, 1911;  suooeeded  by  P.  P.  Claxtoo. 
s  Until  June  30, 19il;  succeeded  by  W.  Q.  Beattle. 
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Teachers  in  the  tehooh  mainUnned  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  SO,  1911,  for  native 

children, 

NORTHWESTERN   DISTRICT,   ARCTIC  OCEAN  AND  BERING    SEA  REGIONS  AS    PAR  SOUTH 

AS  LATITUDE  60®. 


Akulurak:  Miss  M.  Lauren tia. 

Barrow:  C.  W.  Hawkeaworth  (July), 
Annie  Coodalook  (July),  D.  W.  Oram 
TAuguflt-JuneJ,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Cram 
(August-June),  Alice  Ahlook  (July- 
June). 

Council:  A.  B.  Einne. 

Deerinff:  Mrs.  F.  L.  Newsom. 

Diomede:  E.W.  Hawkes,  Chas.  Menade- 
look. 

Gambell:  E.  0.  Campbell. 

Golovin:  Miss  A.  Hagbei^,  Miss  M.  West- 
dahl. 

Hamilton:  H.  0.  Paulson. 

Icy  Cape:  J.  V.  Geary,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Geary,  Miss  H.  Ahnee-vuk. 

Igloo:  H.  D.  Reese. 

Kjvalina:  H.  R.  York. 

Eoserefsky:  Miss  M.  Bemadette,  One- 
sime  Lacouture. 

Kotzebue:  Mrs.  L.  W.  Cox,  Miss  M. 
MacLeod. 

Koyukuk:  Miss  M.  Watsoti  (July),  H.  W. 
Ehlert  r  August  16-June). 

Louden:  Miss  L.  C.  MacOormac. 


Mt.  Village:  W.  E.  Cochran,  Mrs.  W.  E. 

Cochran. 
Noatak:  E.  M.  Hamden. 
Nome:  Walter  C.  Shields,  A.  W.  Johnson 

(August),  W.  H.  Johnson  (Septembw- 

Nulato:'  Miss  M.  W.  SaUey. 

Pilot  Station:  Mrt.  C.  Kilbom. 

Russian  Mission:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Brown. 

Selawik:  L.  G.  Sickles. 

Shageluk:  H.  R.  Fuller. 

Shisnmaref:  C.  W.  Wray  (September- 
June),  C.  A.  Thompson  (July  1- 
Augiist  15). 

Shungnak:  F.  M.  Sickler. 

Sinuk:  Miss  M.  Watson  (August-June;. 

St.  Michael:  R.  W.  Thompson,  Mary  L. 
Hammond. 

Teller:  Miss  J.  Enestvedt. 

Unalakleet:  E.  E.  Van  Ness,  Miss  E.  W. 
Mcintosh,  Samuel  Anaruk. 

Wain  Wright:  F.  R.  Shaver. 

Wales:  C.  C.  Pidgeon,  Miss  M.  A.  Cald- 
well, Arthur  Nagozruk. 


Traveling  teachers:  Thomas  Illayok,  Misha  Ivanoff. 


UPPER   YUKON    DISTRICT,    VALLEYS   OF  THE   YUKON    AND   FPS   TRIBUTARIES   BETWEEN 

141*^   AND   156^. 


Circle:  W.  K.  Gish. 
Eaffle:  E.  D.  Evans. 
Kokrines:  J.  Jette. 
Nenana:  Miss  A.  A.  Green. 
Rampart:  W.  H.  McCarty. 


Stevens  Camp:  L.  E.  Rivenburg. 
Tanana:  Miss  O.  D.  Clark. 
Yukon:  Miss  G.  K.  Nielsen,  Miss  E.  V. 
Nielsen. 


BRISTOL  BAY  DISTRICT,   BERING  SEA  REGION,   SOUTH  OP  LATTTUDB  60**. 


Bethel:  S.  H.  Rock,  H.  Holtmeier. 
Chogiung:  J.  C.  Lowe. 
Gooanews  Bay:  A.  F.  Nickles. 
Eanakanak:  T.  W.  Schultz. 
Kilukak:  A.  H.  Jacobson. 
Kinak:  J.  W.  Lively. 


Kogiung:  R.  Ramsland 
Nushagak:  C.  W.  Wray 
Quinhagak:  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Togiak:  J.  S.  Calkins. 
Ugashik:  H.  G.  Davis. 


--August), 
mel. 


SOUTHWESTERN  DISTRICT,   NORTH  PACTPIC  COAST  REGION,   WEST  OP  138**. 


Akhiok:  W.  T.  Thompson. 

Atka:  H.  G.  Seller,  Ito.  K.  D.  Seller. 

Copper  Center:  L.  A.  Jones. 

Iliama:  Miss  H.  E.  Breece. 

Eenai:  J.  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brown. 

Seldovia:  Miss  A.  D.  McMichael. 

Susitna:  W.  B.  Young. 


Tatitlek:  A.  R.  Law  (July),  C.  W.  Cook, 

Mrs.  M.  Cook. 
Tyonek:  H.  N.  Cooper. 
Unalaska:  J.   L.   Brown   (July-AugustJ, 

N.   C.   Davenport  (September-June), 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Davenport. 
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SOUTHSASTBBN  DI8TSICT,   NOBTH  PACIFIC  COABT  BBGIOK,   BAfiT  OV  138^. 


Douglas:  J.  H.  Eilbuck,  Miss  R.  Eolbuck. 

Hamee:  B.  B.  McMullin. 

Hoonah:  Miss  J.   Millikan,   Miss  J.   V. 

Eankin. 
Howkan:  Miss  M.  E.  Blakey. 
Juneau:  Miss  S.  I.  Haynes,  Miss  G.  A. 

Doren  (September-December). 
Kake:  Miss  C.  B.  Hawk. 
Kasaan:  Miss  C.  Baronovitch. 
Killisnoo:  Miss  E.  Ellis. 
Klawock:  Miss  Carrie  Rae. 


Elinquan:  Miss  N.  Dawson,  Miss  H. 
McCabe. 

Klukwan:  Miss  N.  M.  Taylor. 

Loring:  Miss  M.  A.  Chatfield. 

Petersbure:  C.  Swanson. 

Saxman:  Mrs.  L.  P.  Morath  (September- 
December),  Mias  C.  A.  D(Mren  (January- 
March). 

Shakan:  Mrs.  L.  Owen  Miles. 

Sitka:  Miss  C.  Patten,  Miss  J.  H.  Wright 

Wrangell:  Mrs.  I.  M.  Pusey. 


TEACHBBS  OF  8UMHEB  SCHOOLS. 


Chimik:  Mrs.  L.  Olsen  (July- August).      |  Point  Ellis:  J.  H.  Elbuck  (July-August). 
Chiioot:  B.  B.  McMullin  (July-August).  I  Sitkoh  Bay:  Miss  N.  M.  Taylor. 

Headquarten  and  list  of  physicians  and  teachers  of  sanitation. 


Akhiok:  W.  T.  Thompson.  M.  D. 

Deering:  B.  W.  Newsom,  M.  D. 

Juneau:  0.  H.  Slightam,  M.  D.  (July- 
January).  P.  J.  Mahone  (February- 
Jime),  Jonn  Thomas  (November-June), 
J.  v.  Rankin  (Mav  and  Jime),  Miss 
Louise  C.  McConnel. 


Klukwan:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Young. 

Nulato:  C.  M.  Rosin,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Rosin. 
Russian  Mission:  B.  H.  Brown,  M.  D. 
St.  Michael:  Miss  Mary  Amadeus. 
Southwestern  District:  Miss  Ada  J.  Van 

Vranken. 


Note. — ^A  list  of  the  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  appears  on  page  19. 
INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

C.  W.  Estes^  deputy  collector,  Juneauj  Clyde  Thompson,  deputy  collector,  Eagle; 
Geoige  Hutchinson,  deputy  collector,  Fairbanks;  Edgar  C.  Raise,  Frank  M.  Thatcher, 
deputy  collectors,  Nome. 

IMMIGRATION   SERYICE. 

Kazis  Krauczunas,  inspector  in  charge  of  District  of  Alaska,  Ketchikan;  Domianos 
Maskeviczius,  inspector,  Ketchikan;  Samuel  L.  Lemmon,  inspector,  Juneau;  Alb^ 
H.  Joy,  inspector,  bkagway . 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION   SERVICE. 

George  H.  Whitney,  inspector  of  hulls,  Juneau;  Frank  H.  Newhall,  inspector  d 
boilers,  Juneau;  Robert  C.  Hurley,  clerk,  Juneau;  Thomas  P.  Deering,  inspector  of 
hulls,  St.  Michael;  Carl  F.  Lehners,  inspector  of  boilers,  St.  Michael;  Jerome  A.  Desio, 
clerk,  St.  Michael. 

FOREST   SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest. — W.  G.  Weigle,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan;  Bruce  E. 
Hoffman,  forest  assistant,  Ketchikan;  Roy  Barto,  forest  ranger,  Ketchikan;  Charles  T. 
Gardner,  clerk,  Ketchikan;  James  Allen,  forest  ranger,  Petersburg;  George  H.  Peter- 
son, forest  ranger,  Sitka. 

Chugach  National  Forest. — T.  M.  Hunt,  forest  supervisor,  Cordova;  J<An  M.  Schiur, 
forest  ranger,  Cordova;  Geoige  L.  Johnson,  assistant  forest  ranger,  Katalla;  L.  Keith 
McCullagh,  assistant  forest  ranger.  Sunrise. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

Seal  agent,  W.  I.  Lembkev;  assistant  seal  agents,  James  Judge,  Ezra  W.  Clark,  A.  H. 
Proctor;  naturalist.  Seal  Islands,  M.  C.  Msmsh;  salmon  a^nt,  F.  M.  Chamberlain; 
assistant  salmon  agents,  John  N.  Cobb,  H.  C.  Fassett;  inspector  salmon  fisheries, 
Ward  T.  Bower;  fur  warden,  H.  J.  Christoffers;  deputy  wardens,  Lee  R.  Dice, 
G.  Dallas  Hanna,  Claude  J.  Roach,  Fred  H.  Gray. 
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GAME   WABDENS. 

*  Christopher  0.  Shea,  Seward;  P.  F.  Vian.  Kenai;  Adam  Schneider,  Juneau;  J.  0. 
Tolman,  Kodiak;  F.  0.  Irons,  Fairbanks;  William  Lloyd.  Fairbanks;  Christian  L. 
Larson,  Chicken.  In  addition  to  the  forcing  game  wardens,  the  following-named 
officers  of  the  Forest  Service  act  as  game  wardens  in  their  respective  districts:  W.  G. 
Weiffle,  Ketchikan;  James  Allen,  Petersburg;  Geoige  H.  Peterson,  Sitka;  T.  M.  Hunt, 
Cordova. 

APPENDIX  C. 

NewBpapem  in  Alaska. 


Chitina: 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova: 

Cordova  Daily  Alaskan. 
Douglas: 

The  Douglas  Island  News  (weekly). 

The  Alaska  Sourdough  (weekly). 
Fairbanks: 

The  Alaska  Citizen  (weekly). 

Fairbanks  Times  (daily  and  weekly). 

Fairbanks    Daily    News-Miner   and 
Tanana  Tribune. 

Miners'  Union  Bulletin  (weekly). 
Haines: 

The  Haines  Pioneer  Press  (weekly). 
Hot  Springs: 

Hot  Springs  Echo  (weekly). 
Idi  tared: 

Iditarod  Nugget  (weekly). 

Iditarod  Pioneer  (weekly). 
Juneau: 

Dailv  Alaska  Dispatch. 

Weekly  Alaska  Dispatch. 


Ketchikan: 

Ketchikan  Miner  (weekly). 
Kodiak: 

Orphanage  News  Letter  (monthly). 
Nome: 

The  Nomo  Daily  Nugget. 

Nome  Industrial  Worker  (weekly). 
Seward: 

Seward  Weekly  Gateway. 
Sitka:  * 

The  Thlinget  (monthly). 
Skagway: 

The  Daily  Alaskan. 
Tanana: 

Yukon  Valley  News  (weekly). 
Valdez: 

The  Alaska  Prospector. 

The  Valdez  Daily  Miner. 


Wrangell: 


^^, 


e  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly). 


APPENDIX  D. 
Imports  and  Exports. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  CUSTOMS  FOR  THE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1910 

The  ge'neral  business  of  Alaska,  as  shown  in  this  report,  while  not  so  great  in  volume 
as  in  the  year  1909,  when  considered  with  the  returns  of  previous  years,  indicates  a 
normal  and  steady  growth. 

In  the  following  table  the  imports  of  foreign  gold,  shipments  of  same  to  the  United 
States,  and  exports  of  merchandise  to  foreign  ports  is  lately  commerce  which  is  only 
passing  throu^n  the  district.  Most  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  the  district  to 
foreign  ports  is  produced  in  the  States,  while  nearly  all  the  merchandise  shipped  to 
the  United  States  is  the  product  of  Alaska. 

Commerce  of  Alaska,  calendar  years  1908-1910. 

IMPORTS. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Mwrhandtoe  frftm  the  United  St«t« 

$16,066,318 

663,939 

2,425,136 

$18,923,887 

605,066 

4,023,791 

$17,917,083 

668,614 

Gold  and  silver  from  fcMreini  ports .,,..-...-..  ^  - .,.  -  -  r  -  -  -  ^ 

3,463,709 

Total 

18,155,308 

23,652,704 

22,030,400 

EXPORTS. 

Merchandise  to  the  United  States 

Merchandise  to  toreim  ports 

Domestic  «>ld  and  silver  to  the  United  States 

FMeign  giMd  and  sUver  to  the  United  States 

Total 


$12,255,255 

857,675 

18,044,633 

3,043,264 


$13,622,137 

1,120,218 

18,278,962 

8,845,705 


34,200,727        36,707,022  33,448,608 


$13,090,956 

1,119,760 

16,196,964 

3,441,884 
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As  the  difltrict  produces  but  a  few  items  of  the  necessities  of  manlrind,  and  the  popu- 
lation remaining  practically  stationary,  the  only  causes  which  bring  about  an  unusual 
increase  of  the  general  busmess  of  one  year  over  another  are  installations  of  new  enter- 
prises and  increased  production  of  precious  metals  or  fish  products.  The  completion 
of  such  installations  or  a  filing  off  in  these  products  will  cause  a  decrease. 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


1908 


1900 


1910 


Copper  ore  and  matte 

AU  other  dried,  smoked,  or  cured 

Salmon,  canned 

Salmon^  all  other,  fresh  or  cured. 

Fish  guano 

Fish  and  whale  oil 

Furs 

Gypsum 

Marble 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

Whalebone 

Other  merchandise 

Gold  and  silver 

Total 


$502,448 

400,706 

9,282,952 

438,367 

42,177 

92,589 

488,728 

84,025 

50,256 

7,067 

191,062 

674,878 

18,044,533 


S206,551 

458,795 

10,424,811 

466,722 

51,212 

141,522 

758,160 

114,566 

45,982 

8,200 

140,770 

590,860 

18,278,962 


$230,737 

440,015 

10,418,506 

487,301 

54,377 

185,284 

468,223 

151,500 

17,786 

6,750 

113,772 

1,116,612 

15,195,954 


30,299,788 


81,686,112 


28,886,909 


Gold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States,  by  districts^  1910, 

Fairbanks  and  Tanana  Valley $6,333,774 

Nome  and  Seward  Peninsula 3, 699, 674 

Southeastern  Alaska 3,262,083 

Valdez  and  (Dopper  River 317, 872 

Iditarod 476,336 

Various 1,106,215 

Total 15,196,954 

The  following  statement  of  passenger  movement  is  a  new  feature 
in  the  report.  The  travel  from  the  United  States  and  British  Colum- 
bia to  southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska  includes  passengers 
bound  for  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  the  travel  from  those  distncts 
also  includes  passengers  from  tnat  Territory.  ^  The  travel  from  Eagle 
to  Dawson  and  from  Dawson  to  Eagle  only  indicates  the  movement 
through  those  ports  on  the  Yukon  River,  and,  as  these  passengers 
generally  arrive  or  depart  from  the  district  at  Ketchikan  or  St. 
Michael,  they  are  incluaed  in  the  totals  for  the  district. 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia, 

Southeastern^  southern,  and  western  Alaska 24, 780 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 2,166 

Total 26,936 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia, 

Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 19,905 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 4,075 

Total 23,980 

Arrivals  and  departures,  Eagle, 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson 1, 646 

Departures  from  Eagle  to  Dawson 906 

TotaL 2,660 
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There  is  quite  a  gain  over  last  year  in  the  shipments  of  merchandise 
to  southeastern  Alaska  and  Bering  sea  ports,  but  the  loss  in  shipments 
to  southern  Alaska  and  St.  Michael  and  Yukon  River  points  has 
resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  shipments  to  the  entire  district  of  over  a 
million  dollars.  This  result  is  accounted  for  by  the  new:  completion 
of  railroad  construction  in  the  valley  of  the  Copper  River  and  the 
changed  business  conditions  in  Fairbanks. 

Comparative  statement  showing  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
the  different  divisions  of  Alaska. 


Divisions. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

$4,451,203 
3,205,913 
6,051,185 
4,659,844 

$4,848,490 
4,566,920 
4,293,943 
3,564,501 

$4,722,144 
8,731,914 
8,317,571 
8,294,689 

$4,719,664 
5,554,156 
4,040,375 
4,600,602 

$5,357,607 
4,650,508 

Soutbmi  Alaska 

|U>>iTlg  Sfl^l    Ptft  -  -  .  -  r 

4,272,053 

St.  MIcfaael  and  YakoD  River 

3,627,735 

Total 

18,368,145 

17,273,944 

15,066,318 

18,923,887 

17,917,083 

The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to 
Alaska  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910,  segregatea  as  to 
place  of  consignment,  with  comparative  statements  for  five  years, 
and  general  customs  transactions  by  ports. 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southeastern  Alasha. 


Amaka $107 

GapeFanahaw 4,646 

Chatham 44,695 

Chichagof 5, 453 

ChOkoot. 35,675 

Copper  City 178 

Dolomi 1,804 

Douglas 362,290 

Dirndas 42,099 

Excursion  Inlet 101,876 

Fish  Em  Island 11,791 

FunterBay 105,219 

Glacier 22,754 

Gypsum 9,096 

mSley 290 

Haines 274, 953 

Hawk  Inlet 978 

Hoonah 13,782 

Howkan 3,246 

Hunter  Bay 17,320 

Juneau 746,822 

Kake 10,336 

Kasaan 66,236 

Ketchikan 564,894 

Killianoo 62,039 


Klawak 

Klinquan 

Lake  Bay 

Loring 

MetUOcatla. 

Peterebuig 

Portland 

Point  Ellis 

Quadra 

Santa  Ana : 

Shakan 

Sitka. 

Skagway 

Sulzer 

Taku 

Tee  Harbor 

Tenakee 

Tokeen 

Treadwell 1, 


7; 


rangell. 
Yes  Bay.. 


155,202 

250 

33,160 

116,284 

47,382 

236,627 

6,960 

42,708 

43, 736 

36,932 

50,757 

212,000 

275,738 

17,067 

33,675 

21 

7,539 

6,821 

321,739 

21,586 

246,820 

48, 118 


Total 5,367,697 
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Comparatwe  ttatemeni  of  value  of  merdumdiie  $hipped  from  United  Staim  to  principal 
plaee$  in  southeoMUm  Alaika. 


Names. 

1906 

1907 

1008 

1000 

1910 

Doofias 

$258,825 
260,991 
653,287 
724,370 
71,413 
89,906 
125,564 
557,266 
712,790 
174,457 
822,334 

$251,627 
277,469 
711,745 
650,249 
122,265 
113,166 
180,120 
423,660 
764,674 
227,156 
1,126,469 

$256,223 
289,077 
639,003 
513,166 
112,525 
163,060 
155,373 
520,296 
843,656 
243,831 
985,844 

$310,908 
243,370 
€68,708 
429,179 
Ul,182 
151,253 
169,183 
374,673 
1,287,170 
231,155 
752.923 

$36,  W 

HaiiHV 

^SO 

JOIMWI 

745, 8tt 

564,891 

I/odng 

116. 2M 

PetenmtrK 

236,627 

PHkii ■  ■ . ,    ■ 

212,000 

SklffWHT    

275,738 

Tnidwell            .     

1.321,730 

wmifrtl 

245,830 

AMo^fiprpif^^, 

1,011  £30 

Total 

4,451,203 

4,848,490 

4,722,144 

4,719,064 

5,367,607 

Vahu  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  sotithem  Alasla  from  TatuUd 
to  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor. 


Afognak $4,034 

Akutan  Harbor 440 

Alitak 45,698 

Beluga 6,231 

Balboa  Bay 3,768 

Belkofaky 1,381 

Cape  Elizabeth 248 

Clugmk 319,298 

Chitina 8,602 

Coal  Harbor 21 

Cold  Bay 2,428 

Controller  Bay 984 

CookB  Inlet 78,941 

Copper  Center 1,594 

Cordova 2,071,007 

Ellamar 34,862 

Girdwood 1,208 

Hinchinbrook 7,781 

Homer 171 

Hope 3,746 

Horseshoe  Bay 100 

Iliamna 8,537 

Karluk 129,511 

KaaUof 75 

Katalla 85,395 

Kenai 101,361 


Knik $32,352 

Kodiak 81,436 

Lake  Creek 12,053 

Landlock 2,460 

Latouche 66,823 

Orca 55,687 

Pavlof 5,951 

Pirate  Cove 19,164 

Port  Graham 32,199 

Sand  Pomt 9,236 

Seldovia 65,302 

Seward '. 230,206 

Sunrise 10,816 

Suflitna 41,552 

Tatitlek 753 

Tyonek 201 

Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor..  35, 439 

Unga 80,971 

Uyak 30,164 

Valdez 805,295 

Wood  Island 335 

Yakataga U8 

Yakutat 124,664 

Total $4,659,598 


Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  principal 

places  in  southern  Alaska. 


Names. 

1906 

1007 

1008, 

1909 

1910 

rhfvnflr 

$167,727 

239,992 

98,745 

137,191 

42,082 

64,708 

46,854 

111,064 

800,918 

50,561 

868,392 

592,714 

$64,846 
121,017 

79,401 

180,850 

1,600,064 

61,881 
108,740 

68,612 

108,947 

164,469 

1,411,671 

547,423 

$140,670 

1,308,168 

26;768 

201,280 

08,665 

80,073 

85,787 

56,861 

122,124 

68,188 

1,120,060 

488,916 

39,887 

139,022 

72,810 

82,149 

27,443 

67  408 

222,841 

281,288 

918,372 

690,269 

$810,396 

Coroora 

2,on,oo7 

Ellamar... 

'Vofi 

Karluk 

120,511 

Katalla 

85,306 

K<Mlfalr 

81,436 

T<atonohe 

66  82S 

Orts^u. ................ 

55  687 

Beward 

230  206 

Uyak. 

30164 

vi&s. .  .  .^v^^v^. ; 

805  295 

AUotbor  places. 

740,014 

tpotal          

$,206,918 

4,666,000 

$,781,914 

6,664,156 

4,660,586 
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Value  o/menhcmdUe  Mppedfrom  the  United  States  to  all. places  on  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic 

Ocean  except  St.  MiehaeL 


Bethel $16, 2^7 

Bristol  Bay 667, 829 


Candle. 
CapeBlosBom — 
Cape  Vancouver. 

Council 

Peering 

Diomedes 

Gambell. 


20,205 

13,632 

3,659 

25,074 

41,827 

397 

2,111 

Golovin 121,818 

Hooper  Bay 2,134 

Icy  Cape 1 ,  609 

Igloo 2,621 

Kewalik 58,849 

Eivalina 873 

Kogiung 542 

Kotzebue 14,628 

Kuskokwim 172,349 

Kvichak 450,570 

Mount  Village 2,586 


Naknek V 

Noatak 

Nome 

Nuflha^k 

Point  Barrow 

Point  Hope 

Quinhagak 

St.  Lawrence 

St.  Paul 

Shishmaref 

Sinuk 

Solomon 

Teller  and  Port  Clarence. 

Togiak 

Unalaklik 

Wain  Wright 

Wales 


$162,865 

1,095 

1, 145, 758 

1, 165, 750 

10,416 

3,671 

9,964 

777 

258 

158 

6,360 

111,784 

13,363 

2,535 

10,359 

4,606 

2,754 


Total 4,272,053 


Comparative  etatement  of  principal  places,  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean, 


Names. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Bristol  Bay 

Candle 

Council 

Deering 

Kewa& 

Nome. 

Teller  and  Port  Clarence. 
All  other  places. 

Total 


$1,396,751 

0,008 

189,376 

2,707 

151,658 

3,740,188 

125,903 

535,694 


$1,048,419 
58,228 
49,831 
124,442 
213,899 
2,428,440 
105,206 
265,478 


$1,068,365 
33,221 
30,018 
46,834 
40,391 
1,834,934 
42,407 
221,401 


$1,567,655 
33,263 
33,755 
36,633 
46,928 
1,701,623 
19,704 
600,825 


6,051,185 


4,293,043 


3,817,571 


4,040,375 


$667,829 
20,205 
25,074 
41,827 
58,849 

1,145,758 
13,363 

2,299,148 


4,272,053 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  St.  Michael  and  the  Yukon  Basin. 


Akularak |3, 099 

Anvik 11,348 

Arctic  City 5,099 

Bettiee 19,374 

Bluff 6,875 

Chatinika 1,777 

Chena 120,799 

Circle 50,639 

Cold  Foot 366 

Diskakat 4,799 

Dome  City 325 

Eagle 75,198 

Fi&banks 1,096,558 

Fort  Yukon 15,067 

Hamilton 11,367 

Hot  Springs 51,529 


Iditarod $241,179 

Innoko 8, 065 

Kaltag 10,211 

Kokrinee 4, 089 

Koeerefaky 110, 135 

Koyukuk 7, 867 

Louden 4,548 

Nenana 3,669 

Nulato 24,355 

Rampart 13, 888 

St.  Michael 1,544,101 

Stevens  Village 2, 623 

Tanana 170, 926 

Tolovana 7,860 


Total 3,627,735 
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Comparative  itatement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  Stales  to  principal 

places  in  Yukon  district. 


Names. 


1906 


1907 


1906 


1909 


1910 


Chena. 
Circle.. 
Eagle.. 
Fa&b 

Hot  Springs 

Rampart 

Stlllcbael 

Tanana. 

All  other  places.. 


Total. 


$468,479 

49,357 

78,988 

2,128,302 


41,259 

1,676,677 
143,667 
73,226 


4,659,844 


$483,003 
46,617 
82,698 
1,660,409 
23,416 
46,082 
890,644 
176,240 
147,683 


$509,609 
83,114 
127,418 
1,467,417 
73,512 
35,405 
731,006 
147,026 
130,002 


$259,643 
74,243 
323,854 
2,306,993 
71,840 
35,416 
1,003,348 
210,964 
324,391 


3,564,501 


3,294,689 


4,609,692 


$130,799 

50,630 

75,198 

1,006,558 

51,529 

13,888 

1,544,101 

170,926 

504,097 


3,627,735 


Statement  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  year  ended 

December  SI. 


DOMESTIC  TRADE. 


1909 

1910 

Porta. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Ckared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tomiage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Kptflh*^^ 

282 

4 

31 

3 

13 

33 

11 

6 

29 

2 

4 

187,  n2 

3,939 
56,597 

4,284 
12,819 
59,139 

5,790 

10,284 

62,814 

060 

2,418 

265 
5 
58 

178,708 

4,216 

88,129 

324 

7 
23 

1 
6 

28 
7 
4 

51 

189,419 
5,045 

41,325 
1,495 
0,100 

40,817 
1,565 
5,184 

93,790 

209 
10 
35 

1 

7 

24 
10 

7 
49 

7 

168,307 

7,628 

50,273 

1  496 

Wrangel 

Janeau 

Skwfway. 

St.  Michael 

11 
31 
10 
3 
25 

17,676 
49,292 
2,693 
7,246 
44,415 

9,207 
42,450 

2445 

9,833 
90,573 

2,747 

Nome 

nrn^iftnini 

Valdei 

Ckvdova. 

Snlzcr 

Tyee 

6 

5,994 

Total 

418 

396,765 

414 

398,169 

451 

396,740 

419 

384,967 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Ketchikan 

196 
6 
11 

138,126 
4,860 
24,573 

153 

5 

5 

5 

39 

104,247 

1,895 

5,776 

5,146 

15,265 

257 

11 

10 

2 

37 

157,812 
1,201 

12.081 
4,045 

14,911 

220 
16 

3 
14 
39 

1 
47 

5 

125,426 
7,119 
2,861 
11.135 
15,5» 

Wrangel 

JuneaTi 

46 
2 

36 
8 
3 
5 
5 

16,317 
252 

12,963 
4,263 
6409 
8,762 
1,836 

S^tehael 

Nome 

35 
2 

13,143 
1,624 

40 
6 
1 

21 
8 

9,046 
4,569 
2,112 
87,205 
1,632 

9,151 
4,301 

Unalfwkft 

Valde* 

Cordova 

2 
16 

8,711 
12,894 

Sulser 

21 

7.287 

Tyee 

Total 

318 

218,861 

262 

163,200 

303 

244,694 

366 

183,284 
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Ports. 


Duttes. 


Tonnage 
tax. 


Fee«. 


Senrioes 

of 
officers. 


Ail  other 
collec- 
tions. 


Total, 
1910. 


Total, 
1909. 


Total, 
1906. 


Total, 
1907. 


Nome 

Cordova.... 
Ketchikan.. 
Unalaska... 

Valder 

Eagle 

Skagway... 
Juneau. 


Wrangell... 
^ortyMUe.. 
StHkhael. 


Bulxer. 
Abolished. 


Total. 


17,183 
7,008 
4,637 
2,561 
2,323 
3,175 
3,336 
6,177 
491 
1,302 


1183 
619 
962 

79 

42 
290 

81 
135 

24 


1202 
116 
1,537 
33 
6 
271 
133 
77 
78 


1406 
420 
532 


1596 


211 


206 
85 
664 
596 
64 


115 


22 

82 
212 

2,335 
240 
182 

1,000 


18,570 
8,1G3 
7,879 
2,663 
2,601 
3,903 
4.426 
9,320 

897 
1,484 
1,011 

246 


114,422 

9,590 

8,979 

2,662 

2,470 

6,795 

7,238 

6,124 

764 

833 

7,263 

506 

173 


917,661 

2,211 

13,339 

7,441 

4,526 

6,076 

6,049 

7,178 

812 

2,639 

368 

164 

2,127 


38,298 


2,443 


2,543 


$24,840 


12,213 
4,554 
2,407 
10,007 
11,828 
21,991 
1,035 
6,527 
727 


3,146 


2,999    4,880  51,163  67,819  70,591  100,355 


Recapittdation  of  customs  business  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1910. 


Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total 

• 

Ex- 
penses. 

Cost  to 
collect  $1. 

Ports. 

Forw 
eign. 

Coast, 
wise. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Nome 

40 
21 
257 
6 
1 

37 
2 
10 
11 

28 
51 
324 
7 
4 

i 

23 

7 

47 

■""226' 
5 

39' 

14 
3 
16 

24 

49 

269 

10 

7 

i" 

35 
10 

43 

38 

70 

7 

30 

205 

548 

75 

105 

61 

3 

5 

59 
3 

48 
8 
5 
2 

$8,570 
8,163 
7,879 
2,663 
.     2,601 
3,903 
4,426 
9,320 

897 
1,484 
1,011 

246 

$3,996 
8,861 
4,566 
2,072 
2,301 
4,534 
6,372 

15,376 
1,480 
3,407 
2,772 

2,m 

$0,466 

Cordova 

.473 

Ketdilkfin 

.570 

TTflAlftltkA 

.778 

Valdes 

.884 

Eagle 

1.161 

Skagvay 

1.430 

Junewi .. 

32 
21 

1.649 

Wrangell 

1.659 

Forty^MUe 

2.295 

f(t,  Mki>MAl  , . 

6 

1 
21 

7 
7 

9 
3 

2.741 

Bulxer 

8 

8.634 

Total 

393 

451 

366 

419 

1,190 

190 

51,163 

62,870 

0) 

1  Cost  to  collect  $1  In  district,  $1,083. 

APPENDIX  E. 

Incorporated  Towns. 


Names. 


Date  of 
inoorpo- 
ration* 


liayor. 


Chena.... 
Cordova. 
Douglas.. 

FSb 
Haines 
Iditarod.... 

Juneau 

Ketchikan. 

Nome 

Petersburg. 

TreadweO.. 

Valdes 

Wrangell... 


1904 
1909 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 
1906 
1901 
1910 
1908 
1901 
1901 
1903 


Frank  H.  GrifDn. 
Austin  E.  Lathrop. 
Michael  J.  O'Connor. 
John  W.  Scheele. 
F.  8.  Gordon. 
James  McQuinn. 
Frank  Miller. 
Emery  Valentine. 
Thomas  Torry. 
WilUam  A.  Gilmoie. 
Peter  Jorgenson. 
J.  M.  Tanner. 

0) 
F.  M.  Boyle. 
P.  C.  McCormack. 


1  Inoarixxration  inactive. 
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APPENDIX  F. 
Table  Showing  Bate  of  Wages  and  Cost  of  Ldving. 


Districts. 

Rate  of  wages  per  day. 

Cost  of 

Uvtag 

per  day. 

MechanJcs. 

Miners. 

Laborers. 

Cordova. 

16.00-7.00 

4.60-7.00 

7.50 

7.00-10.00 

5.00-7.00 

4.50-7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

$4.00 

3.25-5.00 

6.00-8.00 

5.00-8.00 

«4.00 

3.25^.00 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

13.50 

3.00-3.50 

6.00 

5.0O-8.00 

<3.00 

3.00-3.50 

3.60 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

$1.0(^1.50 

1.00 

E^  and  Forty  Mile 

1.50 

1.00-3.00 

Ff^in^a.. 

1.00 

JmwMMi 

1.00-1.60 

K<?trhilnin 

1.00 

1.50 

Blnwwfiy 

1.25 

Vsldes..  

1.25 

Wrangflll 

1.25 

1  Cost  of  living  (SI  per  day)  usually  includes  board  and  room. 

s  Minimum  rates  of  wages  shown  are  paid  where  board  is  furnished. 

•  In  the  Haines  district  board  is  usuauy  furnished  to  miners  and  laborers. 

4  Including  board. 

APPENDIX  G. 
Legislation  Passed  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress 


AN  ACT  For  rebuilding  and  improving  the  present  li^t  and  log  si 
building  another  light  and  fog-signal  station  upon  a 


at  Lincoln  Rock,  Alaska,  or  lof 
[erent  site  near  by. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  is  herebv, 
authorized  to  rebuild  and  improve  the  present  light  and  fo^  signal  at  Lincoln  Rock, 
Alaska,  or  establish  a  light  and  fog-signal  station  upon  a  different  site  near  by,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  February  27, 1911.    (36  Stat.,  957.) 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Armj  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  thirtteth, 

nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Alaska: 
For  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  roaias,  bridges,  and  trails 
in  the  District  of  Alaska,  to  be  expended  under  the  airection  of  the  board  of  road 
commissioners  described  in  section  two  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
and  the  care  and  support  of  insane  persons  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  January  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  to  be 
expended  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  remain  available  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen:  Provided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretaiy  of  War  may,  in 
his  discretion,  assign  suitable  retired  officers  of  the  Army  to  active  duty  as  members  of 
the  board  of  road  commissioners  forAlaska,  and  in  the  case  of  any  officer  so  assigned  the 
provisions  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  twenty-third,  nineteen 
nundred  and  foiu:.  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  n\e,  and  for 
other  purposes,''  as  relates  to  the  assignment  of  retired  officers  to  active  duty  diaU 
apply. 

Approved  March  3, 1911.    (36  Stat.,  1062.) 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalis, 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes,  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1912. 


For  collection  and  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  Indian  schools,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  Indian  pupils  from  any  and  all  Indian  schools  and  placing  theiD| 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  under  the  care  and  control  of  white  lamiliefl  qualified 
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to  give  Buch  pupils  moral,  indufltrial,  and  educational  training,  eighty-two  thousand 
dollars:  Provtdea,  That  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  may  be 
used  in  the  tran^rtation  and  placing  of  Indian  pupils  in  positions  where  remunera- 
tive employment  may  be  found  for  them  in  indiistrial  pursuits.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  also  apply  to  native  pupils  of  school  age  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  brought  from  Alaska. 

Approved,  March  3, 1911.    (36  Stat.,  1060.) 

AN  ACT  To  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  laiA-s  relating  to  the  Judiciary. 

Sec.  129.  Where,  upon  a  hearing  in  equity  in  a  district  court,  or  by  a  judge  thereof  in 
vacation,  an  injunction  shall  be  granted^  continued,  refused,  or  dissolved  by  an  inter- 
locutory order  or  decree,  or  an  application  to  dissolve  an  injunction  shall  be  refused, 
or  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  shall  be  made  appointing  a  receiver,  an  ap|>eal  may 
be  taken  from  such  interlocutory  order  or  decree  g^nting,  continuing,  refusing^  di»- 
solving,  or  refusing  to  dissolve,  an  injunction,  or  appointing  a  receiver,  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  notwithstanding  an  appeal  in  such  case  might,  upon  final  decree 
imder  the  statutes  regulating  the  same,  be  taken  directly  to  tne  Supreme  Court: 
Provided.  That  the  appeal  must  be  taken  within  thirty  days  from  the  entry  of  such 
order  or  decree,  and  it  shall  take  precedence  in  the  appellate  court;  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  other  respects  in  the  court  below  shall  not  be  stayed  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  that  court^  or  the  appellate  court,  or  a  judge  thereof,  during  the  pendency  of  such 
appeal:  Provided^  however^  That  the  court  below  may,  in  its  discretion,  require  as  a 
condition  of  the  appeal  an  additional  bond. 

Sec.  130.  The  circuit  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  the  appellate  and  supervisory 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States,*'  approved  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eighty  and  all  laws  amendatory  thereof,  and  sliall  exercise  the 
same  in  the  manner  therem  prescribed. 

Sec.  132.  Any  judge  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  respect  of  cases  brought  or  to 
be  brought  before  that  court,  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  to  alfowances 
of  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  the  conditions  of  such  allowances,  as  by  law  belong 
to  the  justices  or  judges  in  respect  of  other  courts  of  the  United  States,  respectively. 

•  «««*«• 

Sec.  134.  In  all  cases  other  than  those  in  which  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  will  lie  direct 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  in  which  the  amount  involved  or  the  value  of  the  subject-matter  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in  all  criminal  cases,  writs  of  error, 
and  appeals  shall  lie  horn,  the  district  court  for  Alaska  or  from  any  division  thereof,  to 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit,  and  the  juagments,  orders,  and 
decrees  of  said  court  shall  be  final  in  all  such  cases.  But  whenever  such  circuit  court 
of  appeals  may  desire  the  instruction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
any  question  or  proposition  of  law  which  shidl  nave  arisen  in  any  such  case,  the  court 
may  certify  such  question  or  proposition  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thereupon  the 
Supreme  (jourt  shall  give  its  instruction  upon  the  question  or  proposition  certified  to 
it,  and  its  instructions  shall  be  binding  upon  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Seo.  135.  All  appeals,  and  writs  of  error,  and  other  cases  coming  from  the  district 
court  for  the  district  of  Alaska  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit,  shfiJl 
be  entered  upon  the  docket  and  heard  at  San  Francisco,  California,  or  at  Portland. 
Or^on,  or  at  Seattle,  Washington,  as  the  trial  court  before  whom  the  case  was  tried 
below  shall  fix  and  determine:  Provided^  That  at  any  time  before  the  hearing  of  any 
appeal,  writ  of  error,  or  other  case,  the  parties  thereto,  through  their  respective  attor- 
neys, may  stipulate  at  which  of  the  above-named  places  the  same  shall  be  heard,  in 
which  case  the  case  shall  be  remitted  to  and  entered  upon  the  docket  at  the  place  so 
stipulated  and  shall  be  heard  there. 

•  •«»««« 

Sec.  247.  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  may  be  taken  and  prosecuted  from  final  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  or  for  any  division 
thereof,  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  cases:  In 
prize  cases;  and  in  all  cases  which  involve  the  construction  or  application  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  in  which  the  constitutionahty  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  validity  or  construction  of  any  treaty  made  under  its  authority 
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is  drawn  in  question,  or  in  which  the  constitution  or  law  of  a  State  is  claimed  to  be  in 
contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  writs  of  error  and  appeal 
shall  be  taken  within  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  tJie  same  regu- 
lations as  writs  of  error  and  appeals  are  taken  from  the  district  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Cornrt. 

««»«««  » 

Sec.  301.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  January  first,  nineteen 
himdred  and  twelve. 
Approved,  March  3, 1911.    (36  Stat.,  1086-1169.) 

▲N  ACT  IfaldiiK  appropriations  for  the  servloe  of  the  Post  Ofl^  Department  fior  the  fiscal  year  eodlof 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  lor  other  porpoaes. 

For  inland  transportation  by  star  routes  in  Alaska,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars:  Provided,  That  out  of  this  appropriation  the  Postmaster  General  is  authorized 
to  provide  difficult  or  emergency  man  service  in  Alaska,  including  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  relay  stations,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  advisable,  without 
advertising  therefor. 

Approved,  March  4, 1911.    (36  Stat.,  1333.) 

AN  ACT  For  the  protection  of  game  In  the  Tenftory  of  AJadOL 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/Ameriea 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
kill  grouse^  ptarmigan,  shore  birds,  and  waterfowl  from  September  first  to  March 
first,  Doth  inclusive,  anywhere  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Approved,  March  4, 1911.    (36  Stat.,  1360.) 

AN  ACT  To  anthorize  the  Controller  Railway  and  Navlgaition  Company  to  oonstraot  two  bridges  aooa 
the  Bering  River,  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  lor  other  porpoaes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  C!ontroller  Kailway  and  Navigation  ComfMmy,  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existins;  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  its  successarB 
and  assigns,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  construct,  main- 
tain, ana  operate,  in  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to 
relate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,"  approved  March  twenty- 
third,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  two  bridges  across  the  Bering  River,  in  the  District 
of  Alaska,  to  be  located  as  follows:  The  upper  bridge  to  cross  the  said  Bering  River 
at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Stillwater  Creek,  and  the  lower  bridge  to  cross  the  Bering 
River  at  a  point  about  four  miles  above  Bering  Lake;  also  to  extend  its  line  of  railway 
from  the  terminus  of  its  line  on  the  north  shore  of  Ckmtroller  Bay,  as  shown  on  its  map 
of  definite  location  filed  in  the  Land  Department  December  fourteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  on  and  over  the  tide  lands  and  navigable  waters  of  Alasbet  in  said 
Controller  Bay  to  the  main  channel,  and  to  construct,  build,  erect,  maintain,  use, 
and  operate  at  the  end  of  such  line  of  railway,  when  so  extended  upon  said  main  chan- 
nel, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secreta^  of  War,  necessary 
wharves,  docks,  slips,  waterwa3r8,  and  coal  and  oil  bimkers,  provided  that  the  extent 
of  and  the  plans  for  such  structures  are  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  ten 
of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  Controller  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  its  euccesBon 
and  assigns^  are  hereby  authorized  to  use,  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  d 
said  extension  of  said  line  of  railway,  a  right  of  way  on,  through,  and  over  the  tide 
and  shore  lands  of  the  United  States  actually  necessary  to  connect  its  railway  with 
the  navigable  waters  in  said  Controller  Bay,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line  of  such  extension  of  said  line  of  railway:  Provided,  That  Ihe 
easement  hereby  authorized  may  be  exclusively  exercised  so  long  as  said  railway  is 
maintained  and  onerated  for  railroad  purposes,  but  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
diall  be  constniea  as  impairing  the  n^ht  of  tiie  United  States,  or  of  any  State  that 
mav  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  this  District,  to  regulate  the  use  of  said  right  of  way 
and  the  pier  or  dock  herein  authorized  to  be  constructed,  nor  the  right  of  tne  United 
States  or  of  any  such  State  to  fix  reasonable  chaiges  for  the  use  of  any  pier,  dock,  or 
wharf  constructed  or  maintained  hereunder,  nor  shall  it  in  anywise  interfere  with  the 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accord  wharfage  and  other 
privileges  in  front  of  reserved  areas,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  May  fourteenth,  eighteen 
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hundred  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  ''An  act  extending  the  homestead  laws  and  pro- 
viding for  right  of  way  for  raihoads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Sec.  3.  That  the  title  to  all  lands  occupied  under  this  act  shall  remain  in  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  use  hereby  authonzed,  and  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Approved,  March  4,  1911.    (36  Stat.,  1360.) 

APPENDIX  H. 
BegulatioiiB  Concerning  National  Forests. 

WATEB-POWSB  BEGTTLATIOKS  APPBOVED  DBCEMBSB  S8,  1910. 

Regtdation  L-l. — Preliminary  water-power  permits  will  allow  the  occui>ancy  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  national  forests  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ue  data 
required  for  an  application  for  final  permit  and  for  such  construction  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  preserve  water  appropriation  during  that  period.  Final  water-power  per- 
mits will  allow  the  occupancy  and  use  of  such  lands  for  the  construction,  maintenance^ 
and  operation  thereon  of  worlos  for  the  main  purpose  of  the  generation  of  electrical  power. 
Preliminary  or  final  permitB  for  commercial  water-power  works,  or  for  nonconmiercial 
water-power  works  of  a  capacity  in  excess  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  horsepower,  will  be 
granted,  extended,  and  renewed  onlv  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Permits  for 
noncommercial  water-power  works  of  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  horsepower 
or  less,  and  for  transmission  lines,  not  a  part  of  any  water-power  works  covered  by  a 
water-power  permit  will  be  granted,  extended,  and  renewed  by  the  district  forester. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  alone  may  revoke  water-power  permits. 

Regulation  L-t. — ^The  term  "noncommercial  water-power  works"  will  be  applied 
to  water-power  works  owned  and  used  solely  by  the  permittees  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes:  In  the  operation  of  their  own  mines,  or  in  the  milling  and  reduc- 
tion of  ores  therefrom;  as  auxiliary  to  irrigation  works  owned  and  operated  by  permit- 
tees; temporarily,  in  the  construction  of  other  works  for  which  permission  has  abeadv 
been  granted  the  permittees;  by  municipalities  for  municipal  purposes;  or  for  sucn 
other  miscellaneous  uses  not  herein  enumerated  as  may  be  determined  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  fall  within  this  class.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  lands  for  noncommercial  water-power  works.  All  other  water-power 
worloB  will  be  termed  "commercial."    (See  regulation  L-7  for  chaiges.) 

RegulaHon  LS. — Priority  of  application  for  a  preliminary  water-power  permit  shall 
be  established  by  filing  an  application  as  prescribed  in  regulation  Ir-9.  Priority  of 
application  for  a  final  water-power  permit  shall  be  established  by  filing  an  application 
as  prescribed  in  regulation  L-10.  If  an  application  for  a  final  permit  as  prescribed 
by  the  said  r^ulation  is  filed  within  the  period  required  in  a  preliminary  permit, 
priority  established  thereunder  shall  be  maintained,  and  with  reference  to  priority 
such  application  for  final  permit  shall  relate  back  and  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
the  application  for  the  preliminary  permit.  Priority  shall  be  maintained  only  when 
the  projects  shown  in  the  application  for  the  final  permit  are  within  the  approximate 
limits  of  diversion  and  discnar^  as  shown  in  the  application  for  the  preliminary 

Sermit;  priority  shall  be  estabhahed  for  any  projects  outside  these  limits  from  the 
ate  of  filing  the  application  for  final  permit.  Pnority  established  under  an  applica- 
tion for  final  permit  shall  be  lost  if  the  applicant  fails  to  return  a  duly  executed 
stipulation,  as  prescribed  in  regulation  L-12,  within  ninety  (90)  days  from  the  date 
it  is  mailed  by  the  district  forester,  imless  such  period  is  extended  by  written  authority^ 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Priority  established  under  an  apphcation  for  prelimi- 
nary permit  shall  be  lost  if  the  application  for  final  permit,  as  prescribed  in  r^ulation 
L-IO,  is  not  filed  within  the  time  required  in  the  preliminary  permit.  Priority 
established  under  an  application  for  final  permit  shall  be  lost  if  the  permit  is  revoked. 
No  other  application  for  a  like  use,  covering  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same  lands,  shall 
be  accepted  from  the  permittee  whose  priority  of  application  is  lost  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  thereafter. 

Regulation  Lr-4. — No  application  for  preliminary  or  final  water-power  permit  will 
be  accepted,  and  no  permit  will  be  granted  thereunder  while  tiie  lands  applied  for 
are  occupied  and  used  under  an  existing  water-power  permit.  Upon  ascertaining 
that  the  lands  applied  for  are  so  occupied  and  used,  the  district  forester  will  return 
the  application  and  inform  the  applicant  fully  of  the  reasons  why  the  application 
can  not  be  accepted. 

Regulation  L--5. — Occupancy  and  use  of  national  forest  lands  is  the  sole  privilege 
granted  under  a  water-power  permit.  In  the  issuance  of  such  permits  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  adjudicate  water  rights,  since  water  rights  are  acquired  under  State  laws 
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and  adjudicated  by  the  courts.  Therefore  no  protests  a^unst  the  granting  of  an  ap- 
plication, if  based  upon  alleged  lack  of  water  rights,  will  be  considered;  nor,  in  gen- 
eral, will  any  allegation  that  the  time  of  beginning  or  completion  of  construction  has 
been  or  is  delayed  by  litigation  over  water  rights  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  granting  any  extensions  of  time. 

Regulation  L-6. — Unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  final 
water-power  permit  shall  terminate  at  ^e  expiration  of  fifty  (50)  years  from  the  date 
of  the  permit,  and  may  then  be  deemed  to  be  an  application  by  ^e  permittee  for  a 
new  permit  to  occupy  and  use  such  lands  as  are  occupied  and  used  under  the  original 
pemut:  Provided^  That  the  permittee  shall,  not  less  thiui  two  nor  more  than  four 
years  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  permit,  formally  notify  ^e  Secretary  ol  Agri- 
culture that  it  desires  such  new  permit,  and  will  comply  with  all  laws  and  regulations 
at  such  time  existing,  regulating  the  occupancy  and  use  for  water-power  purposes  of 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  national  forests. 

Regulation  L-7. — ^The  occupancy  and  use  of  lands  of  the  United  States  within 
national  forests  under  a  prehminary  or  final  water-power  permit,  other  than  non- 
commercial, shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  charge,  based  upon 
the  value  for  power  pumoses  of  such  lands,  and  the  measure  of  said  value  shall  be  the 
net  power  capacity  of  the  works,  as  defined  in  r^;ulation  L-8,  and  the  rates  at  which 
the  charge  shall  be  calculated  shall  be  for  each  net  electrical  horsepower  per  annum 
as  follows: 

For  the  first  year 10.10 

For  the  second  year 90 

For  the  third  year 30 

For  the  fourth  year 40 

For  the  fifth  year 50 

For  the  sixth  Tear 60 

For  the  seventh  year 70 

For  the  eighth  year i 80 

For  the  ninth  year 00 

For  tlie  tenth  and  each  succeeding  year 1.00 

The  above  rates  per  net  electrical  horsepower  per  annum  shall  apply  to  preliminary 
water-power  permits,  in  accordance  with  the  net  power  capacity  of  the  works  as  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  granting  the  preliminary  water-power  permit,  and  if  the  final 
application  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  preliminary  permit  all  pay- 
ments made  under  the  preliminary  permit  shall  be  credited  to  the  permittee  and  be 
applied  to  the  pajrment  due  at  the  time  of  granting  the  final  permit  and,  or,  to  payments 
to  become  due  thereafter:  Providedy  however^  Tnat  if  the  final  permit  provides  for 
only  a  partial  development  of  the  project  or  projects  protected  by  the  preliminary 
permit  then  only  a  proportional  part  of  such  pajrments  as  may  have  been  made  under 
the  preliminary  permit  will  be  applied  on  payments  due  or  to  become  due  under  the 
final  permit. 

The  above  rates  shall  also  apply  to  final  water-power  permits,  and  if  the  works  are 
completed  and  operation  is  begun  within  the  time  specified  in  the  stipulation  executed 
by  the  permittee  or  any  approved  extension  thereof,  all  payments  made  prior  to 
such  specified  date  under  the  final  permit  and  all  payments  which  have  been  credited 
upon  the  final  permit  shall  be  applied  on  payments  due  or  to  become  due  upon  or 
after  the  specified  date. 

The  minimum  rate  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  net  electrical  horsepower  per  annum  shall 
also  apply  upon  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  period  for  the  completion  of  con- 
struction ana  beginning  of  operation  as  specified  in  tne  stipulation,  or  in  any  approved 
extension  thereof,  if  the  works  are  completed  and  operation  is  begun  withm  such 
specified  period  and  shall  increase  by  ten  (10)  cents  per  net  electric^  horsepower  per 
annum  for  each  year  thereafter  until  a  rate  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  net  electrical  horse- 
power per  annum  is  reached,  and  shall  then  remain  at  that  rate  until  the  expiration 
of  the  permit. 

The  minimum  rate  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  net  electrical  horsepower  per  annum  shall 
apply  proportionately  to  the  fractional  part  of  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the  date 
of  the  granting  of  the  preliminary  permit,  the  final  permit,  and  the  date  specified  in 
the  stipulation  for  the  completion  of  construction  and  beginning  of  operation,  or  any 
approved  extension  thereof,  if  the  works  are  completed  and  operation  is  b^un  within 
such  specified  period,  and  also  to  the  following  full  calendar  year. 

If  the  original  permittee  sells  or  transfers  his  improvements  in  accordance  with 
regulation  Lr-15  and  a  new  permit  is  issued  to  the  vendee  or  transferee,  the  subsequent 
annual  charges  shall  be  at  the  rates  that  would  have  been  required  under  the  original 
permit,  and^any  advance  pajrments  made  by  the  original  permittee  may  be  applied 
pro  tanto  on  the  new  permit.  If  all  or  any  part  of  the  amounts  due  for  charges  as 
required  in  the  preliminary  pemdt  shall,  aner  due  notice  has  been  given,  be  in 
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arreais  for  sixty  davs,  then  and  thereupon  the  preliminary  .permit  shall  terminate 
and  be  void.  If  all  or  any  part  of  the  amounts  due  for  chafes  as  required  in  the 
final  permit  shall,  after  due  notice  has  been  given,  be  in  arrears  for  six  months,  then 
and  thereupon  the  final  permit  shall  terminate  and  be  void. 

Nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  be  construed  to  idter  or  amend  the  rates  or  the 
methods  of  fixing  the  chai^ges  as  specifically  provided  in  any  existing  permit. 

Regulation  L-8. — ^The  term  "gross  power  capacity,"  as  used  in  these  r^ulations, 
shall  mean  the  power  capacity  of  the  entire  works  to  be  constructed,  maintained, 
and,  or,  operated  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  permit  for  which  application  is  made; 
provided  that  the  term  "power  capacity,"  as  used  in  this  regulation,  shall  mean 
estimated  average  annual  station  output  m  electrical  horeepower,  which,  under  con- 
tinuous operation  with  reasonable  load  factor,  is  possible  of  development  from  all 
water  available  therefor,  falling  through  effective  head,  with  deductions  for  reason- 
able mechanical  and  elec^cai  losses  in  generating  machinery,  and  that  the  term 
"load  factor,"  as  used  in  this  regulation,  jiall  mean  ratio  of  average  output  to  maxi- 
mum output. 

The  "net  power  capacity"  upon  which  the  charges  are  based  (see  r^ulation  L-7) 
shall  be  determined  by  making  the  following  deductions  from  the  gross  power  capacity 
of  the  entire  works: 

(A)  An  amount  bearing  approximately  the  same  ratio  to  the  storage  power  of  the 
reservoir  or  reservoirs,  proposed  to  be  constructed  or  maintained  under  permit,  as 
the  area  of  unreserved  lands  and  patented  lands  within  the  flood  lines  of  such  reservoir 
or  reservoirs  bears  to  the  total  area  within  said  flood  lines  as  of  the  beginning  of  each 
year. 

(B)  An  amount  bearing  approximately  the  same  ratio  to  the  difference  between 
the  gross  power  capacity  ana  the  stora^  power  as  the  length  of  the  conduit  or  con- 
duits, proposed  to  be  constructed  or  maintained  under  permit  upon  unreserved  lands 
and  patented  lands,  bears  to  the  total  length  from  intake  to  powerhouse,  of  the  conduit 
or  conduits,  as  of  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

(C)  From  the  gross  power  capacity  remaining  after  deductions  (A)  and  (B)  have 
been  made  a  further  deduction  shall  be  made  wnich,  in  per  cent,  shall  be  cfuculated 
by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  distance  of  primly  transmission  in  miles  by  the 
constant  factor  0.001;  but  in  no  case  shall  deduction  (C)  exceed  twenty-five  (25) 
per  cent. 

The  term  "storage  power,"  as  used  in  these  regulations,  shall  mean  that  part  of  the 
aforesaid  gross  power  capacity  which  is  made  possible  of  development  by  the  use  of 
any  reservoir  or  reservoirs  to  oe  constructed  or  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
permit.  The  word  "conduit,"  as  used  in  these  regulations,  shall  include  ditches, 
canals,  flumes,  pipe  lines,  and  all  other  means  for  the  conveyance  of  a  flow  of  water. 

If  any  part  of  tne  electric  energy  generated  by  the  works  constructed  in  whole  or 
in  part  under  permit  is  used  by  the  permittee  in  the  operation  of  its  own  mines,  or  in 
the  milling  or  reduction  of  ores  therefrom,  or  as  auxiliary  to  irrigation  works  owned 
and  operated  by  the  permittee,  or  for  such  other  miscellaneous  uses  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fall  within  "noncommercial"  use,  the  net 
power  capacity  upon  which  the  chaige  for  any  year  is  to  be  calculated  shall,  before 
such  calculation,  be  reduced  by  an  amount  bearing  approximately  the  same  ratio 
to  the  net  power  capacity  as  the  amount  of  electric  eneigy  generated  by  the  works 
and  used  for  the  above  purposes  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  energy  generated  by  the 
works  during  the  last  preceding  year. 

If  at  any  time  not  less  than  ten  (10)  years  after  the  original  or  after  the  last  preceding 
determination  of  the  gross-power  capacity,  the  permittee  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  ground  of  the  inaccuracy,  ximufficiency,  or  inapplicability  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  original  or  said  last  preceding  determination  of  tne  gross  power  capacity 
was  made,  shall  apply  for  or  give  notice  erf  review  of  the  original  or  last  preceding 
determination,  then  and  thereupon  such  review  shall  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  redetermination  of  the  gross  power  capacity  and  of  the  storage 
power  shall  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  redetermined  gross  power  and  the  rede- 
termined storage  power  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  charges,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  die  next  calendar  year,  be  taken  to  be  the  gross  power  capacity  of  the 
works  and  the  storage  power  of  the  reservoir  or  reservoirs. 

The  decision  of  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  final  as  to  all  matters  of  iauct 
upon  which  the  determination  of  the  power  capacity  of  the  wo^  and  the  storage 
power  of  the  reservoir  or  reservoirs  depend. 

Regulation  L-9. — ^AU  applications  for  preliminary  permits  to  occupy  and  use  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  naticmal  forests  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
data  reauired  for  a  final  application  for  water-power  works  and  for  such  construction 
as  may  De  necessary  to  preserve  water  appropriation,  shall  be  filed  with  the  district 
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forester  of  the  district  in  which  such  lands  are  situated ,  and  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 


(A)  An  application  in  triplicate  on  Form  58. 

(B)  •  


A  map  on  tracing  linen  and  either  one  Van  Dyke  negative  or  three  print  copies, 
cut  to  a  uniform  size  not  larger  than  28  by  40  inches  and  not  smaller  ihaji  24  by  36 
inches,  with  scale  so  selected  as  to  show  the  entire  project  upon  a  single  map,  showing 
the  approximate  location  of  the  dams,  reservoirs,  conduits,  power  houses,  or  other 
works  for  which  final  application  is  to  be  made;  each  separate  sheet  of  maps,  estimates, 
and  data  shall  be  signea  and  dated  by  the  applicant.  If  the  proposed  development 
is  to  be  upon  surveyed  land,  the  map  shall  show  for  each  reservoir  site  the  distance 
and  bearing  of  one  extremity  of  the  dam  from  the  nearest  existing  comer  of  the  public 
survey,  and  the  approximate  position  and  area  of  the  flood  line  of  the  reservoir;  for 
each  conduit  line,  tne  distance  and  bearing  of  each  terminus  from  the  nearest  ejimng 
comer  of  Hne  public  survey,  and  the  approximate  location  and  length  of  the  conduit; 
and  for  each  x)pwer-house  site,  the  distance  and  bearing  of  one  comer  of  the  site  from 
the  nearest  existing  comer  of  the  public  survey^  and  the  approximate  area  of  the  site. 
If  on  unsurveyed  land,  the  distances  and  beanngs  may  be  taken  from  some  natural 
feature  that  can  be  readily  recognized  upon  the  ground,  as  a  stream  junction  far 
example,  or  from  a  permanent  monument  that  can  be  reaaily  found. 

(C)  A  statement  in  triplicate,  estimating  tJ^e  amount  of  water  available  for  use  and 
the  total  head  at  each  proposed  power  house. 

(D)  Estimates  in  triplicate  of  the  amount  of  power  that  may  be  developed  at  eadi 
proposed  power  house. 

(£^  Prima  facie  evidence,  certified  by  the  proper  public  officer,  of  the  appropria- 
tion Dy  the  applicant  or  its  predecessors  of  all  the  water  which  it  is  proposea  to  use 
in  the  operation  of  the  works  applied  for. 

Application  must  be  made  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of  such  lands  for  a  definite 
limited  period  only,  which  period  will  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  the  preparatioii 
and  filing  of  the  final  application  as  prescribed  in  regulation  L-IO. 

The  time  prescribed  m  the  preliminary  permit  may,  upon  application,  be  extended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  the  completion  of  the  final  application  has  been 
prevented  by  unusual  climatic  conditions  tnat  could  not  reasonably  have  been  fore- 
seen or  by  some  special  or  peculiar  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  permittee. 

AlUiough  not  rec][uired  as  an  essential  part  of  the  application,  a  statement  from  the 
district  or  supervising  engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  to  the 
effect  that  the  grantii^  of  the  permit  applied  for  will  not  interfere  with  any  Govern- 
ment reclamation  project,  should  be  submitted  with  the  application. 

An  application  for  a  preliminary  water-power  permit  filed  with  the  district  forester 
shiJl  not  be  complete  until  the  last  map  or  i)aper  required  by  this  regulation  shall 
have  been  filed  in  the  form  prescribed. 

Regulation  L-10. — ^All  applications  for  final  permits  to  occupy  and  use  the  landfl 
of  the  United  States  withm  national  forests  for  commercial  water-power  works  and 
for  noncommercial  water-power  works  of  more  than  1,000  electrical  horsepower 
capacity  shall  be  filed  with  the  district  forester  of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are 
situated,  and  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

^A)  An  application  in  triplicate  on  Form  60. 

(B^  Maps  of  location  and  plans  of  stmctures,  both  on  tracing  linen  with  either  one 
Van  Dyke  negative  or  two  print  copies  cut  to  a  uniform  size  not  larger  than  28  by  40 
inches  and  not  smaller  than  24  by  36  inches,  with  a  graphical  scale  of  not  less  than 
6  inches  in  length  drawn  thereon.  Separate  sheets  shall  be  used  for  maps  of  location 
whenever  the  whole  survey  can  not  be  shown  upon  a  single  sheet.  Each  separate 
sheet  of  maps  and  plans  shall  coijitain  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant's  engineer  and  the 
applicant's  certificate. 

(1)  The  following  maps  and  plans  shall  be  filed  for  each  reservoir  which  will  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  complete  power  project:  (a)  A  contour  map  of  each  reservoir 
site,  dam,  and  dam  site  on  a  scale  of  not  more  than  400  feet  to  the  inch  with  a  contour 
interval  of  not  more  than  10  feet.  United  States  Geological  Survey  datum  should 
be  used  where  available.  The  maps  shall  show  the  re^rence  lines  for  the  initial 
point  of  the  survey  and  all  land  subdivisions  within  the  flood  lines  of  the  reservoirs 
and  the  status  of  all  such  lands  which  are  within  the  national  forest,  designatii^ 
separately  national-forest  land  and  patented  land.  (6)  Plans,  elevations,  and  cross 
sections  of  the  dams,  showing  spillways,  sluiceways,  or  sluice  pipes,  the  character  of 
the  material  to  be  used,  and  the  type  of  constmction. 

(2)  Tlie  following  maps  and  plans  shall  be  filed  for  the  entire  length  of  each  con- 
duit which  will  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  complete  power  project:  (a)  A  contour  map 
of  the  entire  conduit  location,  except  pressure  lines,  on  a  scale  of  not  more  than  400 
feet  to  the  inch,  with  contour  interval  of  not  more  than  10  feet  and  a  prc^e  of  tiie 
pressure  lines,  united  States  Geological  Survey  datum  should  be  used  whete  avail- 
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able.  The  contours  shall  cover  either  an  area  of  100  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  of  the  conduit  or  a  difference  in  elevation  of  at  least  25  feet  above  and 
below  the  grade  line  of  the  conduit.  Hiis  map  shall  show  the  transit  line  of  the 
survey  and  the  center  line  of  the  proposed  final  location  of  conduits,  including  curves 
between  taneents,  the  reference  line  of  the  location  of  termini,  all  land  subdivisions 
to  be  crossed  by  the  conduit,  and  the  distance,  from  the  nearest  section  or  quarter- 
section  comer,  of  the  intersection  of  the  transit  line  with  section  lines.  If  such  comers 
can  not  be  found  within  a  half  mile  of  the  line  the  fact  should  be  noted  upon  the  map 
and  the  tie  may  be  omitted.  This  map  shall  also  show  the  status  of  land  within  the 
national  forest  which  will  be  crossed  by  the  conduits,  desi^iatin^  separately  national- 
forest  land  and  patented  land,  what  sections  of  the  conduit  will  be  in  flume,  ditch, 
tunnel,  pipe,  etc.,  and  the  gmde  of  each  section.  (6)  Plans,  elevations,  and  cross 
sections  of  each  type  of  conduit,  showine  material,  dimensions,  grades,  flow  line,  and 
capacity,  and  plans  of  intake  works  and  fore  bays. 

(3)  The  following  maps  shall  be  filed  for  all  power-house  sites  which  will  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  complete  power  project.  Contour  maps  on  a  scale  of  not  more  than 
50  feet  to  the  inch  with  contour  interval  of  not  more  than  5  feet,  of  all  proposed  power- 
house sites,  showing  connections  between  initial  point  of  survey  and  tne  reference 
comer  of  the  public  survey,  the  proposed  locations  of  pK)wer  houses,  other  buildings, 
etc..  and  the  status  of  the  lands  to  be  used,  designating  separately  national-forest 
land  and  patented  land.  This  map  shall  also  state  the  proposed  type  and  probable 
number  and  rated  capacity  of  the  water  wheels  and  generators  to  be  used. 

(4)  The  following  maps  shall  be  filed  for  such  portions  of  transmission  lines  as  lie 
witmn  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest:  A  map  of  the  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed final  location  of  the  center  line  of  the  transmission  line  on  a  scale  of  not  more 
than  1,000  feet  to  the  inch.  This  map  shall  show  the  reference  lines  for  the  location 
<d  termini  when  within  the  exterior  boundaries  or  of  intersections  with  national-forest 
boundaries,  all  land  subdivisions  to  be  crossed  by  the  transmission  line,  the  distances, 
from  the  nearest  section  or  quarter-section  comer,  of  the  intersection  of  the  survey 
lines  with  the  section  lines,  and  the  status  of  the  lands  to  be  crossed  by  the  transmis- 
sion line,  designating  separatel^r  national-forest  land  and  patented  land. 

(0)  Copies  of  field  notes  in  triplicate  of  the  entire  final  location  survey  of  conduits 
and  transmission  lines  and  the  exterior  boundaries  of  power-house  and  reservoir  sites 
bearingthe  affidavit  of  the  applicant's  engineer  and  tne  applicant's  certificate. 

(D)  I)etailed  estimate  in  tnplicate  of  the  amoimt  of  maximum,  minimum,  and 
average  output  of  the  proposed  works  in  eldctrical  horst  power  at  the  generator  switch- 
board, bearing  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant's  engineer  and  the  applicant's  certificate. 
This  estimate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  in  tnplicate  of  the  com- 
plete data  upon  which  estimates  are  based,  consisting  of  a  statement  of  the  amoiuit  of 
water  appropriated,  the  estimated  average  amounts  of  water  to  be  used  from  natural 
flow  and  from  storage,  stream  measurements,  run-off  and  evaporation  records,  total 
and  effective  heads,  estimated  efficiencies  of  machinery,  and  estimated  load  factor  of 
theplant. 

(E)  Prima  fade  evidence,  certified  by  the  proper  public  officer,  of  the  appropriation 
by  the  applicant  or  its  predecessors  of  all  the  water  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  works.  If  such  evidence  has  been  filed  with  a  preli minary  application 
only  such  additional  evidence  will  be  required  as  will  cover  appropriations  or  trans- 
fers subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  evidence  filed  with  the  preliminary  application. 

(F)  Articlee  of  incorporation,  if  a  corporation,  certified  under  the  State  seal,  or  arti- 
cles of  association  or  partnership  properly  certified,  and,  if  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  other  than  the  State  or  Temtory  in  which  the 
project  is  located,  evidence  of  the  right  to  operate  within  the  State  or  Territory  within 
which  the  works  are  to  be  located. 

Maps  and  field  notes  shall  designate  by  termini  and  length  each  conduit  and  trans- 
mission  Hne,  and  bv  initial  point  and  area  each  reservoir  site  and  power-house  site. 
The  termini  of  conauits,  the  termini  of  transmission  b'nes  when  within  the  exterior 
boundaries,  the  intersections  of  transmission  lines  with  national  forest  boundaries  and 
the  initial  point  of  survey  of  power-house  sites  shall  be  fixed  by  reference  of  course 
and  distance  to  the  nearest  existing  comer  of  the  public  survey.  The  initial  point  of 
the  survey  of  reservoir  sites  shall  be  fixed  by  reference  of  course  and  distance  to  the 
nearest  existing  comer  outside  of  the  reservoir  by  a  line,  or  lines,  that  does  not  cross 
an  area  that  will  be  covered  with  water  when  the  reservoir  is  in  use.  When  either 
tenninus  or  a  conduit,  or  intersections  of  transmission  lines  with  national  forest  bound- 
aries, or  the  initial  point  of  the  survey  of  a  reservoir  or  power-house  site  is  upon  unsur- 
veyed  land,  it  shall  be  connected  by  traverse  with  an  established  comer  of  the  public 
survey,  ana  the  distance  from  the  terminus  or  initial  point  to  the  comer  shall  be  com- 
putea  and  noted  on  the  map  and  in  the  affidavit  of  tne  applicant's  engineer.  When 
an  established  comer  of  the  public  survey  is  more  than  2  miies  distant,  this  connection 
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mav  be  with  a  natural  object  or  a  permanent  monument  which  can  be  readily  found 
ana  recognized  and  which  will  £x  and  perpetuate  the  position  of  the  terminus  or  ini- 
tial point.  This  map  shall  show  the  position  of  such  point  and  shall  ^ve  the  coume 
and  distance  to  the  terminus  and  initial  point.  The  field  notes  shall  give  an  accurate 
description^of  the  natural  object  or  monument  and  full  data  of  traverse  as  required 
above.  The  affidavit  of  the  applicaut's  engineer  and  the  applicant's  certificate  shall 
state  the  connections. 

Each  separate  original  map,  plan,  set  of  field  notes,  estimates  and  data,  evidence  of 
water  right,  articles  of  incorporation,  and  evidence  of  right  to  do  business  within  the 
State,  when  required,  shall  be  plainly  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  "Exhibit  B,*'  etc., 
respectively,  and  re^ferred  to  by  such  desi^ation  in  the  application.  Maps  and  plans 
Bhsdl  in  addition  be  described  in  the  apphcation  by  their  titles  as  "Exhibit  A,'' mw 
of  location  of,  etc.,  "Exhibit  B,"  plan  of,  etc.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  copies  should 
be  marked  "Exhibit  A,  duplicate,"  "Exhibit  A,  triplicate,"  etc.  Ifape  should  foe 
rolled  for  mailing  and  should  not  be  folded. 

An  application  for  final  permit  filed  with  the  district  forester  shall  not  be  complete 
until  tne  last  map  or  paper  required  by  this  regulation  has  been  filed  in  the  form 
prescribed. 

Regulation  L-11. — ^Applications  for  permission  to  occupy  and  use  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  within  national  forests  for  noncommercial  water-power  works  of  1,000 
horsepower  capacity  or  less  shall  be  filed  with  the  district  forester  of  the  district  in 
which  such  lands  are  situated,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

(A)  A  map  in  triplicate  showing  the  location  of  dams,  reservoirs,  conduits,  power 
houses,  and  transmission  lines  or  other  works. 

^B)  Eield  notes  of  the  survey  in  triplicate. 

(C)  Prima  facie  evidence,  certified  by  the  proper  public  officer,  of  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  applicant  or  its  predecessors  of  all  the  water  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  in 
the  operation  of  the  works. 

(D)  A  statement  in  triplicate  of  the  amount  of  water  to  be  diverted  for  use  and  the 
amoimt  of  power  to  be  developed. 

The  map  shall  consist  of  one  original  on  tracing  linen  and  either  one  Van  Dyke  nega- 
tive or  two  print  copies,  and  shall  be  not  larger  than  28  by  40  inches  or  smaller  tlnn 
24  by  36  inches,  ana  may  be  of  any  convenient  scale.  If  the  proposed  development 
is  to  be  upon  unsurveyed  land,  the  map  shall  show,  for  each  reservoir  site,  the  dis- 
tance and  Dearine  of  the  initial  point  of  survey  from  the  nearest  existing  comer  of  tiie 
public  survey,  the  location  of  tne  flood  lines  of  the  reservoir,  and  its  area;  lor  each 
conduit  line,  the  distance  and  bearing  of  each  terminus  from  the  nearest  comer  of  the 
public  survey,  the  location  of  the  center  line  of  the  conduit,  and  its  length;  and  for 
each  power-house  site,  the  distance  and  bearing  of  the  initial  point  of  survey  from  the 
nearest  comer  of  the  public  survey,  the  location  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  site, 
and  the  area.  If  on  unsurveyed  land,  the  distances  and  bearing  may,  if  the  nearest 
existing  comer  of  the  public  survey  is  more  than  two  miles  distant,  be  taken  from 
some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument  that  can  be  readily  found  and  recognized, 
and  which  will  fix  and  perpetuate  the  position  of  the  terminus  or  initial  point. 

Regulation  L-12. — Before  a  water-power  permit  for  noncommercial  water-power 
works  of  over  1,000  horsepower  capacity  shall  be  issued,  the  permittee  diall  execute  a 
stipulation  to  include  such  of  the  requirements  enumerated  m  regulation  L-13  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  national  forest  interests.  Stipulations  will  not  be  requirea 
for  noncommercial  water-power  works  of  1,000  horsepower  or  leas,  or  for  tranamiasion 
lines  not  a  part  of  any  water-power  works  covered  by  a  water-power  permit. 

Regulation  L-IS. — JBefore  a  final  permit  for  commercial  water-power  works  shall  be 
issued,  the  permittee  shall  execute  and  file  with  the  district  forester  a  stipulation: 

(A)  To  construct  its  works  on  the  location  shown  upon  and  in  accordance  with  the 
maps  and  plans  filed  with  its  final  application  for  a  water-power  permit  and  to  make 
no  material  deviation  from  said  location  unless  and  until  maps  and  plans  showing  such 
deviation  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  district  forester  and  approved  by  the  Seoetary 
of  Amriculture.    (See  regulation  L-15.) 

(B)  To  begin  the  construction  of  the  works,  or  the  several  parts  of  the  works,  within 
a  specified  period  or  periods  from  the  date  of  the  permit  for  wnich  application  has  been 
made,  and  thereafter  to  diligently  and  continuously  prosecute  such  constmction  unless 
temporarily  interrupted  by  climatic  conditions  or  by  some  special  or  peculiar  cause 
beyond  the  control  of  the  permittee.  The  term  "constmction  of  tlie  works"  as  used 
in  this  regulation  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  only  the  actual  constmction  of 
dams,  conduits,  power  houses,  transmission  lines,  or  some  permanent  stmcture  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  the  completed  works,  and  shall  not  include  surveys  or  the 
building  of  roads  and  trails,  or  the  clearing  of  reservoir  sites  or  other  lands  to  be  occu- 
pied, or  the  performance  of  any  work  preliminary  to  the  actual  construction  of  the 
permanent  works. 
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(C)  To  complete  the  construction  and  begin  the  operation  of  the  works,  or  the  several 
pi^  of  the  works,  within  a  specified  period  or  periods  from  the  date  of  the  permit  for 
which  application  has  been  made. 

(D)  To  operate  continuously  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy  the  works  con- 
structed and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  permit,  unless  upon  a  full 
and  satis^tory  showing  that  such  operation  is  preventea  by  unavoidable  accidents 
or  contingencies,  this  requirement  shall  be  temporarily  waived  by  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  Aigriculture. 

(E)  That  any  approval  Dy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment, or  of  any  map  or  plan,  or  of  any  extension  of  time,  shall  affect  only  the  portions 
flpecifically  covered  by  such  approval.  And  no  approval  of  any  such  alteration, 
amendment,  or  extension  shall  operate  to  alter  or  amend,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever 
be  a  waiver  of  any  other  part,  condition,  or  provision  of  the  stipulation. 

(F)  To  i)ay  annually  in  advance  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  such  charges 
as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  (R^^ations 
L-7   andL-8.) 

(G)  To  install  and  maintain  in  good  operating  condition  accurate  measuring  weirs, 

Saugee,  and  other  devices  approved  by  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  adequate  for  the 
etermination  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  or  streams  from  which  tiie  water  is  to 
be  diverted  for  the  operation  of  the  works  and  of  the  amount  of  water  used  from  the 
natural  flow  in  the  operation  of  the  works  and  of  the  amoimts  of  water  held  in  and 
drawn  from  storage,  and  to  keep  accurate  and  sufficient  records,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  above-named  measurements. 

(H)  That  the  books  and  records  of  the  permittee  in  so  far  as  they  show  the  amount 
of  electric  energy  generated  by  the  works  constructed  or  maintained,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  under  permit,  or  the  amoimt  of  water  held  in  or  used  from  storage,  or  the 
stream  flow  or  other  data  of  the  watershed  furnishing  water  used  in  the  generation  of 
electric  energy,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  and  that  the  per- 
mittee will  during  January  of  each  year  make  a  return  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  oath,  of  such  of  the  records  of  measurements  made  by  or  in  the  possession  oi 
the  permittee  as  may  be  reauired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  year 
endmgon  December  thirty-nrst preceding. 

(I)  That  the  works  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  under  the  permit  will  not 
be  owned,  leased,  trusteed,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  any  device  or  in  any  manner 
so  that  they  form  part  of,  or  in  any  way  effect,  any  combination  in  the  form  of  an 
unlawful  trust,  or  form  the  subject  of  any  contract  or  conspiracy  to  limit  the' output 
of  electric  energy,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  witii  foreign  nations  or  between  two  or  more 
States  or  Territories,  or  within  any  one  State  or  Territory  in  the  generation,  sale,  or 
distribution  of  electric  energy. 

(J)  To  protect  all  Government  and  other  telephone  lines  at  crossing  of  and  at  all 
places  of  proximity  to  the  transmission  line  and  to  maintain  the  line  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  injury  to  stock  grazing  on  the  national  forests. 

(K)  To  clear  and  keep  clear  the  land  along  the  transmission  line  where  it  crosses 
national  forest  lands. 

(L)  To  dispose  of  all  brush  and  other  refuse  resulting  from  the  clearing  out  or  cutting 
of  timber  on  the  national  forest  lands  to  be  occupied  under  the  permit  for  which 
application  is  made. 

(M)  To  build  and  repair  roads  and  trails  whenever  any  roads  or  trails  are  destroyed 
or  iniured  by  construction  work  or  flooding  under  the  permission  applied  for,  and  to 
build  and  maintain  necessary  and  suitable  crossings  for  all  roads  and  trails  which 
intersect  the  conduit,  if  any,  constructed,  operated,  or  maintained  on  the  lands  the 
occupancy  and  use  oi  which  is  applied  for. 

(K)  To  pay  for  the  full  value  of  all  merchantable  timber  upon  national  forest  lands 
to  DO  cut,  mjured,  or  destroyed. 

(O)  To  pay  full  value  for  all  damage  to  the  national  forests  resulting  from  the  break- 
ing of  or  the  overflowing,  leaking,  or  seeping  of  water  from  the  works  to  be  constructed, 
maintained,  or  operated  imder  the  permission  applied  for,  and  for  all  other  damage 
to  the  national  forests  caused  by  the  neglect  of  tne  permittee  or  the  employees,  con- 
tractors, or  employees  of  the  contractors  of  the  permittee. 

(P)  To  sell  electric  energy  to  the  United  States,  when  requested,  at  as  low  a  rate 
as  is  given  to  any  other  purchaser  for  a  like  use  at  the  same  time:  Provided^  That 
the  permittee  can  furnish  the  same  to  the  United  States  without  diminishing  the 
measured  quantity  of  enercy  sold  before  such  request  to  any  other  customer  oy  a 
binding  contract  of  sale:  And  provided  ftirther,  That  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  permittee  to  increase  its  permanent  work  or  to  install  addi- 
tional generating  machinery. 
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(Q)  To  do  all  reasonably  within  its  power  to  prevent  and  suppress  forest  fires  on 
or  near  the  lands  to  be  occupied  under  permit. 

Begiilatitm  L-li* — During  the  progress  of  construction  amendments  to  maps  of  loca- 
tion or  plans  of  structures  will  be  required  from  the  permittee  if  there  is  a  physical 
interference  with  the  use  of  lands  granted  by  existing  permits  or  pending  applications, 
or  if  there  is  a  material  deviation  from  the  maps  or  plans  as  originally  ffled,  but  no 
deviation  will  be  considered  material  which  involves  a  change  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
in  the  estimated  gross  capacity  of  the  works.  Any  appro\nEd  of  an  amendment  of  a 
map  or  plan  or  of  any  extension  of  time  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  stipu- 
lation and  permit  so  drawn  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  original  stipulation  and  permit 
and  a  substitute  for  the  clauses  amended.  Any  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  any  amendment  of  any  map  or  plan  shall  apply  only  to  the  portions  spe- 
cifically covered  by  such  approval,  and  no  approval  of  any  such  amendment  shall 
operate  to  amend  or  be  in  any  way  a  waiver  of  any  other  part,  condition,  or  provision 
of  the  stipulation. 

If  after  the  completion  of  the  works  there  are  any  deviations  in  location  from  those 
shown  upon  the  original  map,  or  approved  amendments  thereof,  additional  maps 
prepared  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  original  maps  of  location  will  be  required  to 
be  filed  wi^  the  district  forester  within  six  months  after  the  completion  of  each  part 
of  the  works  showing  the  extent  of  such  deviations  and  the  final  locations  of  such 
parts  of  the  works.  Also  upon  the  completion  of  the  works  detailed  working  plans 
will  be  required  of  the  works  as  constructed,  except  of  such  parts  as  have  been  con- 
structed in  compliance  with  plans  originally  filed  or  approved  amendments  th^^of . 
Such  new  or  additional  plans  mav  be  originals  on  tracing  linen  or  Van  Dvke  negatives 
of  the  permittee's  own  working  plans.  The  plans  of  conduits,  dams,  and  appurtenant 
structures  must  be  complete;  of  power  houses,  onlv  general  layout  plans  are  required. 

Regulation  L-15. — Aji  extension  of  the  periods  stipulated  by  the  permittee  for 
beginning  construction,  or  for  the  completion  of  construction  and  the  beginning  of 
operation,  will  be  granted  only  by  the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  a  showing  by  the  permittee  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  A^culture  that 
the  beginning  or  completion  of  construction  and  b^^innin^  of  operation  has  been 
prevented  by  engineering  difficulties  that  could  not  reasonably  have  been  foreseen, 
or  by  other  special  and  peculiar  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  permittee. 

Regulation  L-IS. — Upon  the  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  certified 
copies  of  sale,  lease,  assignment,  execution  of  judgment,  or  other  form  d  transfer  of 
the  properties  or  other  rights  of  the  permittee  in  and  to  the  works  constructed  under 
a  water-power  permit  and  of  the  water  or  other  rights  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  use  of  the  said  works,  the  said  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  upon  the  formal 
surrender  of  the  original  permit  and  the  filing  of  a  stipulation  satis&u^tory  to  the  said 
Secretary  by  the  purchasers,  transferees,  executors,  successors,  lessees,  or  assigns  of 
the  original  permittee,  issue  a  new  permit  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  originiQ  per- 
mit to  such  purchasers,  transferees,  executors,  successors,  lessees,  or  assigns,  autnor- 
izing  him,  it,  or  them  to  occupy  and  use  ^e  lands  of  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  original  permit  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  original  permit. 

Regulation  L-17. — If  any  person  shall  make  a  false  engineer's  affidavit  imder  regu- 
lation L-10,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  order  that  no  map,  field  notes,  plan, 
or  estimate  made  by  such  person  shall  be  received  or  filed  while  me  order  is  in  rorce. 
If  any  applicant  shall  offer  or  file  any  map,  field  notes,  plan,  or  estimate  bearing  a 
false  ennneer's  affidavit,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  order  that  no  water-power  application  shall  be  received  from  and  no  water-power 
permit  shall  be  granted  to  such  applicant  while  the  order  is  in  force. 

SPECIAL-TTSB  BXaXTLATIOVS  BF7ECTIVX  MAY  1,  1911  (APPBOVSD  HAB.  18,  laU). 

Regulation  LSI. — ^AU  uses  of  national  forest  lands  and  resources,  except  those  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  regulations  governing  water  power,  timber  sales,  timber  set- 
tlement, ^e  free  use  of  timber,  and  grazing,  will  be  aesignated  ** special  use."  Per- 
mits for  special  uses,  except  for  the  excavation  of  antiquities  under  the  act  of  June 
8,  1906.  and  except  tor  the  lease  of  lands  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1899.  may  be 
granted,  extended,  and  renewed  by  the  forester,  the  district  forester,  or  tne  forest 
supervisor,  with  such  conditions  as  to  area,  time,  charges,  and  other  requirements  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  these  regulations  or  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  national  forests.  Permits  for  the  excavation  of  antiouities  and  for  the  lease  of 
lands  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1899,  will  be  grantea  and  revoked  only  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Permits  for  sale  of  wild  hay  may  be  granted  by  forest 
officers  aesignated  by  the  forest  supervisor.  Special-use  permits,  except  for  the 
excavation  of  antiquities  and  except  lor  the  lease  of  lands  under  the  act  of  February 
28, 1899,  may  be  revoked  by  the  forester  or  the  district  forester  and  not  by  the  super- 
visor.   Appucations  for  permits  for  special  uses  ehall  be  made  to  the  supervisor  of 
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the  forest  within  which  the  lands  or  resources  are  situated.  Appeal  will  lie  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  district  forester,  from  his  decision  to  the  forester,  and  from  his 
decision  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  all  matters  covered  hy  these  special-use 
reimlations. 

Regulation  LSt. — ^No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  following  classes  of  special-use 
permits: 


(a)  Excavation  of  antiquities  tmder  the  act  of  June  8, 1906. 


(5)  Agricultural  use  by  applicants  having  preference  rights  under  the  act  of  Jime 
11, 1906. 

(6\  Schools,  churches,  and  cemeteries. 

{a^  Cabins  for  iise  of  miners,  prospectors,  trappers,  and  stockmen  in  connection 
wi&  grazing  permits,  provided  that  stockmen^s  cabins  used  during  the  entire  year 
as  hesuiquarter  ranches  will  be  classified  as  residences  and  charged  for  accordingly. 
(t)  Corrals,  stock  tanks,  and  drift  fences  in  connection  with  grazing  permits. 
Dipping  vats  where  no  toll  is  charged. 
Inclosures  allowed  under  regulation  L-37. 

Sawmills  sawing  principally  timber  obtained  from  the  national  forests. 
Conduits  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation  or  mining  or  municipal  water  supplies. 
Roads  and  trails  (which  must  be  free  public  highways). 
^)  Logging  railroads  and  tramways  haulmg  iimber  obtamed  principally  from  the 
national  forests. 

iV)  Telephone  linee  with  free  use  and  free  connection  by  Forest  Service, 
m)  Telegraph  lines  with  free  use  of  poles  for  stringing  Forest  Service  telephone  lines. 
n\  Stone,  earth,  and  gravel  used  for  projects  constructed  imder  permit, 
o)  Special  use  by  claimant  inconsistent  with  development  of  an  imperfected  claim 
on  lands  which  are  part  of  a  national  forest, 
(jp)  Small  advertising  signs  which  also  serve  as  guideposts. 

jkegulation  LSS, — ^The  occupancy  and  use  of  national  forest  land  or  resources  imder 
a  special-use  permit,  except  as  provided  in  regulation  Lr-32,  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  payment  of  a  charee,  wnich,  unless  otherwise  au^orized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  be  based  upon  the  following  rates: 


Kinds. 

Rates  per  annmn. 

Explanation. 

10.25  to  11  per  acre.    Not  under  C 
for  any  permit. 

each  hive  over  50;  hives  to  be 
counted  in  March  each  year. 
$3  to  $5 

Not  over  160  acres  to  any  one  permittee. 

(Free  to  preferred  applicants  imder 

actofJunell,  1906.) 
1  to  3  acres. 

Apiaries 

Cabins 

1  acre   or  less.    (Free   to   trappers, 
miners,    and    prospectors;    and    to 
stockmen  in  connection  with  grazing 
permits.) 

2  acres  or  less. 

Dipping  vats  (toll  vats) 

Gravel 

S10tot20 

10.02  per  cubic  yard;  not  under  ^ 
for  any  permit.    Special  rates 

10.20  to  S0.50  per  acre;  not  under 

e  for  any  permit. 
•10  to  $60 

Free  for  projects  constructed  under 

BTav  COtti^RT  ,,,....,,,---,- 

permit. 

Hotels  and  roadhonses 

ItoS  acres. 

J^fifi^  ^InSx .  .,-„.,.- 

110 

1  acre. 

Pastures 

10.04  to  10.25  per  acre;  not  under 
e  tor  any  permit. 

ffipermOe..  ...       ... 

Not  over  320  acres  to  any  one  permittee. 
(Charge  is  in  addition  to  regular  gra»- 

NodiargB  tor  logelng  railroads  hauling 

national  forests. 
1  toS  acres. 

Kft]1n>ads 

Residences 

$5  to  125 

Resorts 

•10  to  $50 

Do. 

Sawmills,  under  20,000  feet 
per  day,  sawing  princi- 
pally private  timber. 

Sawmills,  over  90,000  feet 
per  day,  sawing  princi- 
palty  private  timber. 

Slaognterhouses 

110 

1  to  10  acres.    (No  charge  for  mills  saw- 
ing principally  Government  timber.) 

Special  rates 

$10to$20 

1  to  3  acres. 

StaoB  stations 

$5  to  $15 '. 

2  acres  or  less  (without  hotel  features). 

Stores 

$5  to  $50 

Tnonways  (aerial) 

$10  to  $50 

ber  obtained  principally  firom  the 
nattonal  forests. 

No  cJiarge  if  applicant  enters  into  agree- 
ment tor  free  use  of  poles  by  Forest 
Service  for  stringing  telephone  lines. 

No  charee  if  applicant  enters  into  free 
use  and  free  connection  agreements. 

TetegmpMfnm 

Telephone  lines 

do 
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Within  the  maTimiiiTn  and  mininmm  rates  establiahed  herein  the  loreet  supervisor 
will  determine  the  rate  to  be  charged  in  each  case. 

Rates  for  special  uses  not  herein  provided  for  shall  be  determined  by  the  district 
forester  in  each  case,  and  such  rates  shall  be  consLstent  with  the  rates  nerein  estab- 
lished for  similar  special  uses. 

Compensation  for  the  use  of  lands  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1899,  for  hotels  and 
dwellings  adjacent  to  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  case  of  abandonment  and  issuance  of  new  permit  any  payments  made  upon  the 
orkinal  permit  may  apply  on  the  new  permit,  in  the  discretion  of  the  district  forester. 

Regulation  L-S4. — In  serious  emergencies  for  the  protection  of  life  or  prqperty 
national  forest  material  may  be  taken  without  previous  permit,  provided  a  permit  for 
the  material  so  used  and  for  the  special  use  involved  is  subsequently  secured  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Regulation  L-35. — The  forest  supervisor  may,  iu  his  discretion,  issue  permits  to  any 
road  district,  county,  person,  or  corporation  for  the  free  use  of  timber,  stone,  and  other 
national  forest  products  for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  road^  or  trails  within 
national  forests,  without  prejudice  to  any  free-use  application  they  may  make  in  the 
same  year  for  material  for  other  purposes,  when  such  roads  or  trails  are  of  sufficient 

gublic  benefit  to  justify  the  free  use.  •  When  the  public  benefit  does  not  justify  such 
ee  use  the  permittee  must  pay  for  all  merchantable  timber  cut  or  destroyed  upon  the 
lands  occupied  under  permit,  under  timber  settlement  regulations;  or  if  timber 
outside  such  lands  is  required,  under  timber-sale  regulations. 

Regulation  L-36. — Wagon  roads  over  national  forest  lands  may  be  constructed, 
changed,  widened,  or  repaired  without  permit  by  States  or  counties.  With  this 
exception,  permits  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  all  wagon  roads  over  such 
lands.  Trails  may  be  constructed  without  formal  permit  if  done  with  the  consent  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  forest  officer,  except  that  in  the  national  forests  in  Alaska 
such  consent  and  supervision  will  not  be  required.  No  toll  shall  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  roads  or  trails  over  such  lands,  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  same  shall  be  open  to  free  public  use  at  all  times. 

Regulation  L-S7. — Persons  who  own  or  have  leased  from  the  owners  unfenced  lands 
adjoining  national  forest  lands  may,  upon  waiving  their  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
such  private  land  and  allowing  it  to  remain  open  to  other  stock  grazed  on  national 
forest  lands  under  permit,  be  permitted  without  charge  to  inclose  and  use  not  to  exceed 
320  acres  of  national  forest  land,  when  such  an  arrangement  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  administration  of  the  national  forest. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  personal  certificate  of  title  showing  the 
description  and  ownership  of  the  land,  and  if  leased  from  an  owner,  a  copy  of  the  l^ase, 
and  must  describe  the  national  forest  land  it  is  desired  to  occupy.  Permits  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those  issued  under  other  regulations. 

OLAOCS  REGinLATIOVS  EFFECTIVE  FEBBUAEY  U  UU.    (APPBOVBD  DBOEMBBB  19, 

19U.) 

Regulation  L-41. — Relinquishments:  No  forest  officer  shall,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  request  a  homestead  entryman  to  relinquish  his  claim  or  suggest  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  that  such  a  course  is  desirable.  If  any  homestead  entryman  volun- 
tarily offers  to  relinquish  his  claim,  the  forest  officer  may  suggest  that  the  relinquish- 
ment be  transmitted  to  the  local  land  office^  but  shall  not  encourage  this  to  be  done. 
Forest  officers  who  receive  by  mail  relinquishments  from  claimants  must  return  the 
same,  with  the  suggestion  in  every  case  that  if  the  entryman  desires  to  relinquish  he 
should  send  the  relinquishment  to  the  local  land  office.  No  forest  officer  shall  be  a 
party  to  a  compromise  whereby  any  claims  or  trespass  case  is  settled  by  requiring  tiie 
claimant  to  rehnquish  a  claim  to  the  United  States. 

When  rtlinquishments  are  offered  which  cover  lands  needed  for  administrative 
purposes,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  pay  the  claimant  for  improvements  thereon  a 
recommendation,  accompanied  by  the  reasons  in  each  specinc  case,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  forester,  who  may  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  improvements  upon 
the  filing  of  the  relinquishment  in  the  local  lana  office. 

SETTLBXEKT  BEQinLATIOBS  EFFECTIVE  FEBBUABY  1,  1918.    (APPBOVED  DECEM- 

.  19,  191L) 


Regulation  L-SO. — ^The  act  of  June  11, 1906,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  examine  and  ascertain  the  location  and  extent  of  lands  within  permanent  or  tem- 
porary national  forests  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  can  be  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  witnout  injury  to  the  national 
forests  and  which  are  not  needed  for  public  purposes,  to  ^e  end  that  mey  may  be  listed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  opening  to  settlement  and  entzy  under  the  act 
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and  homestead  lawB.  The  examination  and  listing  of  such  lands  are  optional  with 
the  Secretory  of  Agriculture  and  may  be  made  either  independently  or  on  application. 

Regulation  L-^1. — ^Applications  for  listing:  Applications  for  the  examination  and 
listing  of  lands  under  the  act  of  June  11, 19C%,  must  be  in  writing,  miist  be  dated,  and 
must  be  signed  by  the  applicant.  If  the  tract  applied  for  is  covered  by  a  public-land 
survey,  it  must  be  described  by  reference  to  subdivisions,  section,  township,  and 
range  within  which  it  is  located.  If  the  tract  is  not  covered  by  a  public  land  survey 
it  must  be  described  b^  reference  to  natural  objects,  streams,  or  improvements  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  identify  it.  Applications  must  be  filed  with  the  district  for- 
ester of  the  district  in  which  the  tract  applied  for  is  situated.  An  application  which 
is  not  in  the  form  prescribed  above  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  for  correction. 
Priority  of  application  will  be  determined  by  the  order  in  which  applications  are  filed 
with  the  distnct  forester  in  the  form  prescriDed  herein. 

Regulation  L-^t. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not  consider  the  Qualification 
imder  the  homestead  laws  of  applicants  for  the  examination  and  listing  of  lands  under 
the  act  of  June  11,  1906. 

Regulation  L-6S. — ^The  rejection  by  the  district  forester  of  an  application  for  the 
examination  and  listing  of  lands  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  shall  be  final  unless 
the  applicant  shall  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  district  forester's  decision,  in 
which  will  be  stated  the  grounds  for  such  rejection,  file  with  the  district  forester  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  decision  by  the  forester.  The  affirmance  by  the  forester 
of  the  district  forester's  decision  shall  be  final  unless,  within  60  days  after  notice  of 
such  affirmance,  the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  forester  a  petition  for  review  of  his 
decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Every  petition  for  review  provided  for  in  the 
regulation  shall  state  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  full,  clear,  and  succinct  statement  of  all  the  material  facts  in  the  case,  tc^ether 
with  such  argument  as  the  petitioner  may  care  to  submit. 

Regulation  L-54. — ^AU  applications  by  Indians  for  allotments  of  lands  within  the 
national  forests  under  section  31  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  853),  which  are 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  that  he  may  determine  whetiher  tiie 
land  applied  for  is  more  valuable  for  agriculture  or  grazing  than  for  the  timber  found 
thereon,  must  be  made  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  r^ulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  governing  Indian  allotments  on  national  forests. 

GRAznra  BxaxrLATioira  Tmorm  mat  i,  isii,  appbovsd  xabch  is,  101L 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Regulation  0-1, — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  prescribe  each  year  the  number 
of  stock  to  be  allowed  in  each  national  forest,  and  will  authorize  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  permits  during  periods  of  one  or  more  years,  but  revocaole  at  any  time 
within  his  discretion.  The  yearlong  grazing  fee  to  be  charged  for  each  class  of  stock 
will  be  determined  by  the  forester  m  accomance  with  regulation  €r-4.  Seasons  less 
than  yearlong  will  be  established  by  the  district  forester,  who  will  determine  the  fees 
to  be  charged  for  each  short  season  in  accordance  with  the  established  schedule  and  the 
provisions  of  regulation  Gr-4.  When  notified  of  the  establishment  of  grazing  allowances 
and  yearlong  rates  for  any  national  forest,  the  district  forester  will  establish  and  fix 
the  rates  for  all  grazing  periods  less  than  yearlong  and  will  transmit  instructions  to 
the  supervisor,  who  will  issue  grazing  permits  m  accordance  therewith.  Fifteen 
days  may  be  aaded  to  the  grazing  period,  in  the  discretion  of  the  supervisor,  without 
charge. 

STOCK  EXEMPT  FROM  PERMIT. 

Regulation  0-t. — ^All  persons  must  secure  permits  before  grazing  any  stock  in  a 
national  forest,  except  for  the  few  head  in  actual  use  by  prospectors,  campers,  and 
travelers,  or  saddle,  pack,  and  work  animals  actually  usea  in  connection  with  per- 
mitted operations  on  the  national  forests,  and  milch  or  work  animals  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  10  head  owned  and  in  use  by  bona  fide  settlers  residing  in  or  near  a  national 
forest,  which  require  no  permit. 

DISTRICTS   AND  DIVISIONS. 

Regulation  OS. — The  grazing  of  sheep  and  goats  upon  any  portion  of  a  forest  must 
not  be  allowed  untU  authorized  by  the  forester.  This  authorization  secured,  the  kind 
of  stock  to  be  grazed  in  each  district  open  to  grazing  on  the  forests  will  be  determined 
by  the  district  forester.  Under  his  general  instructions,  national  forests  in  which  graz- 
ing is  allowed  will  be  divided  into  districts  by  the  supervisor,  who  will  provide  for 
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the  distribution  of  stock  among  the  districts,  and  make  such  ran^e  divisions  amonff 
applicants  for  grazing  permits  as  ^^ear  most  equitable  and  for  the  best  interests  <3 
the  national  forest  and  its  users.  When  required  for  the  protection  of  camping  places, 
lakes  and  streams,  roads  and  trails,  etc. ,  or  of  areas  which  are  to  be  reforesteid  the  super- 
visor may  exclude  stock  from  specified  areas  for  such  period  of  time  as  is  necessary. 
Stock  will  be  excluded  from  areas  where  they  will  destroy  young  growth  or  will  {mo- 
vent reproduction. 

FEES. 

Regulation  G-4. — ^A  reasonable  fee  will  be  charged  for  grazing  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
on  national  forests,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these  regulations.  The  rates  will 
be  based  upon  the  yearlong  rate  for  cattle,  which  will  be  from  35  to  60  cents  per  head, 
depending  upon  the  advantages  and  the  locality  of  the  forest. 

The  yearlong  rates  for  horses  will  be  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more,  and  the  yearlong 
rates  for  swine  from  25  tor  40  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  for  cattle.  On  forests  where 
the  qu^Clity  of  range  and  advantages  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  or  goats  are  equal  the 
yearlong  rate  for  sheep  and  goats  will  be  30  per  cent  of  the  yearlong  rate  for  cattle, 
but  where  the  above-mentioned  conditions  warrant  it  this  percentage  may  be  departed 
from  and  the  yearlong  rates  for  sheep  and  goats  fixed  within  the  following  limits: 
From  10  to  12  cents  on  forests  where  the  rate  for  cattle  is  35  cents;  from  12  to  14  cents 
on  forests  where  the  rate  for  cattle  is  40  cents;  from  12  to  15  cents  on  forests  where  the 
rate  for  cattle  is  45  cents;  from  14  to  16  cents  on  forests  where  the  rate  for  cattle  is 
50  cents;  from  15  to  18  cents  on  forests  where  the  rate  for  cattle  is  60  cents. 

The  rates  for  all  kinds  of  stock  for  periods  shorter  than  yearlong  will  be  based  upon 
a  charge  of  one-ninth  of  the  annual  rate  per  month  for  penods  of  less  than  four  months 
or  periods  beginning  between  July  15  and  October  15,  or  of  one-tenth  of  the  annual 
rate  per  montn  for  periods  of  four  months  or  over  beginning  between  October  16  and 
July  14,  provided  tnat  the  rates  on  ^eep,  goats,  ana  swine  shall  not  be  divided  into 
fractional  amounts  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  cent,  and  the  rates  on  cattle  and  horses 
shall  not  be  divided  into  fractional  amounts  of  less  than  1  cent;  and  provided  that  the 
minimum  rate  for  any  short  period  shall  not  be  less  than  20  cents  per  head  on  cattle, 
25  cents  per  head  on  norses,  12  cents  per  head  on  swine,  or  5  cents  per  head  on  sheep 
or  goats.  An  extra  charge  of  2  cents  per  head  will  be  made  for  sheep  or  goats  whicn 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  national  forests  for  the  purpose  of  lambing  or  kidding.  No 
chw^e  will  be  made  for  animals  imder  6  months  ofage  at  the  time  of  entering  the  forest, 
which  are  the  natural  increase  of  stock  upon  which  fees  are  paid  or  for  those  bom  during 
the  season  for  which  the  permit  is  allowed :  Provided,  however.  That  the  grazii^  fees 
in  force  at  the  date  of  these  regulations  shall  continue  in  effect  for  all  permits  issued 
prior  to  and  including  December  31,  1911. 

PAYMENTS   AND  PERIOTS. 

Regulation  Cr-5. — ^AU  grazing  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  When  an  applicant  for 
a  grazing  permit  is  notified  by  the  supervisor  that  his  application  has  been  approved, 
he  will  remit  the  amount  due  for  grazing  fees  to  the  district  United  States  depository, 
and  upon  receipt  of  notice  by  the  supervisor  that  payment  has  been  made  a  permit 
will  be  issued  allowing  the  stock  to  enter  the  forest  and  remain  during  the  period 
specified. 

Persons  who  fail  to  pay  the  grazing  fee  before  the  b^^innin^  of  the  j;razing  period 
must  notify  the  supervisor  and  give  satisfactory  reasons,  or  withm  the  discretion  of  the 
supervisor  may  be  denied  a  grazing  permit  the  following  season. 

REFUNDS. 

Regulation  G-tf.— Grazing  fees  will  not  be  refunded  for  nonuse  of  the  permit,  except 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  forester,  the  applicant  is  prevented  from  using  tne 
range  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  or  his  range  is  trespassed  upon, 
or  renewal  of  permit  is  allowed  to  a  purchaser  of  the  stock. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  APPLICANTS. 

Regulation  0-7, — Grazing  permits  will  be  issued  only  to  persons  entitled  to  share  in 
the  use  ^  the  range  within  national  forests  by  virtue  of  prior  use  and  occupancy  ot 
national  forest  kmds  for  grazing  purposes;  or  by  local  residence,  ownership  of  improved 
ranch  property  within  or  near  the  forest,  and  dependence  upon  the  raiij^:  or  by  the 
acquisition  of  stock  ^zed  upon  national  forest  lands  imder  permit  ana  of  improved 
ranch  property  used  in  connection  with  th^  stock,  under  circumstance  which  wammt 
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,ftn  entire  <ur*partial  renewal  of  the  permit  issued  to  the  former  owner,  except  when 
there  is  surplus  range,  in  which  case  temporary  permits  may  be  issued  to  owners  of 
transient  stock. 

Nonuse  of  a  range  during  one  year,  except  as  authorized  by  the  district  forester,  will 
be  sufficient  groimds  for  me  denial  of  grazing  privileges. 

PREFERENCES. 

Reguhtum  Cr~8. — Citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  given  preference  in  the  use 
of  the  national  forests,  but  persons  who  are  not  citizens  may  be  allowed  grazing  permits 
provided  they  are  bona  fiae  residents  and  owners  of  improved  ranch  property  either 
within  or  adjacent  to  a  national  forest. 

Regular  occupants  of  the  ran^e  who  own  and  reside  upon  improved  ranch  property  in 
or  near  national  forests  will  be  given  first  consideration,  but  will  be  limited  to  a  number 
which  will  not  exclude  r^ular  occupants  who  reside  or  whose  stock  are  wintered  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  national  forests.  With  this  provision  applicants  for  grazing 
permits  will  be  given  preference  in  the  following  order: 

Class  A:  Persons  owning  and  residing  upon  improved  ranch  property  within  or 
near  a  national  forest  who  are  dependent  upon  the  national  forest  for  range  and  who 
do  not  own  more  than  the  established  protective  limit  number  of  stock. 

Class  B :  Regular  users  of  national  forest  range  who  own  numbers  of  stock  in  excess 
of  the  establisned  jjrotective  limits,  or  who  do  not  own  improved  ranch  property 
within  or  near  a  national  forest. 

Class  C:  Persons  who  are  not  regular  users  of  national  forest  range  and  who  do  not 
own  improved  ranch  property  within  or  near  a  national  forest.  Class  C  applicants 
will  not  be  granted  permits  upon  forests  which  are  fully  occupied  by  permittees  of 
classes  A  and  B. 

Persons  who  have  not  regularly  used  the  range  within  newly  created  national 
forests  during  preceding  years  will  not  be  allowed  to  place  stock  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  grazing  priority,  unless  they  are  bona  fide  settlers  living  either  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  national  forest,  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  use  of  the  range  as 
class  A  applicants. 

NOnCE  TO  APPUCANTS. 

Regulation  0-9, — ^When  notice  of  the  grazing  allowance,  periods,  and  rates  for  each 
year  nas  been  received  by  the  supervisor  he  will  give  public  notice  of  a  date  on  or 
before  which  all  applications  for  grazing  must  be  presented  to  him.  Permits  may  be 
refused  to  persons  who  do  not  file  their  applications  within  the  required  time  unless 
satisf^tory  reasons  are  given. 

APPUCATION  FOR  PERIOTS. 

Regulation  G-10. — Applications  for  grazing  permits  must  be  submitted  on  blank 
forms  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  supervisor,  and  the  information  necessary  to 
complete  the  application  must  be  furnished  in  detail.  The  number  of  stock  must 
not  be  greater  than  the  number  the  applicant  actually  owns  or  intends  to  purchase  or 
less  than  the  number  he  intends  to  graze  upon  the  forest.  Speculation  in  the  use  of 
^zing  permits  will  not  be  allowed,  and  permits  will  be  refused  or  canceled  for  inten- 
tional false  statement  of  the  number  of  stock  owned. 

For  all  purposes  of  permanent  allotment  each  member  or  stockholder  of  a  firm  or 
corporation  will  be  considered  as  holding  a  permit  to  graze  the  full  number  of  stock 
covered  by  any  and  all  grazing  permits  issued  to  such  firm  or  corporation.  The 
individual  permit  of  a  person  \dio  acquires  an  interest  in  the  permit  of  any  firm  or 
corporation  will  be  subject  to  reduction  in  its  renewal  when  the  combined  number  of 
stock  covered  by  all  permits  in  which  the  person  is  interested  exceeds  the  maximum 
limit. 

PROTECTIVE  AND  MAXIMUM  LIMPrS. 

Regulation  Q-11. — ^When  necessary  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  grazing 
privileges  the  district  forester  will  establish  protective  limits  covering  the  number  of 
stock  for  which  the  permits  of  small  owners  will  be  exempt  from  reduction  in  their 
renewal.  Permits  for  numbers  of  stock  in  excess  of  the  protective  limits  will  be 
subject  to  necessary  sliding  scale  or  other  reductions  and  will  not  be  subject  to  increase 
in  number  except  through  purchase  of  stock  and  ranches  of  other  permittees.  (See 
R^ulation  G-13.) 

When  necessary  to  prevent  monopoly  of  the  range  the  district  forester  will  establish 
nn^yiyni^m  limits  in  the  number  of  stock  for  which  a  permit  will  be  issued  to  any  one 
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person,  firm,  or  corporation.    Permits  for  numbers  of  stock  in  excess  (A  the  maTiTniiiii 
limits  will  be  issued  only  to  persons  who,  during  the  preceding  year,  held  permits  to 

f-aze  numbers  of  stock  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  for  which  application  is  made, 
he  district  forester  may  suspend  the  maximum  limit  in  special  cases. 

PERMITS  TO   NEW  OWNEB8. 

Regulation  G-12. — Grazing  applications,  other  than  for  renewal  of  permit,  will  not 
be  approved  if  the  average  number  of  stock  per  permit  upon  the  forest  is  mcn^  than 
20  per  cent  below  the  established  protective  limit  number,  or  if  the  approval  of  such 
applications  require  a  reduction  of  more  than  20  per  cent  upon  any  permit  of  the 
preceding  year.  If  a  forest  is  fully  stocked ,  the  total  number  of  stock  to  be  distributed 
among  new  applicants  and  permittees  below  the  protective  limit  during  one  year 
must  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  authorized  for  the  year,  and  no  new 
permit  will  be  issued  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  protective  limit  number;  or,  if  the 
average  number  of  stock  per  permit  is  less  than  the  established  protective  limit,  no 
new  permit  will  be  issuea  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  protective  limit  number, 
nor  will  such  permit  be  issued  except  for  stock,  which  will  oe  fed  during  the  winter 
from  the  products  of  the  permittee's  ranch. 

Upon  fuUy  stocked  forests  applications  other  than  for  renewal  (rf  permit  will  not  be 
considered  unless  filed  with  the  supervisor  six  months  before  the  b^:inning  of  the 
grazing  season. 

Persons  who  have  sold  their  stock  grazed  under  permit  and  signed  a  waiver  to  their 
preference  will  not  be  recognized  as  new  applicants  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  waiver,  except  as  purchasers  of  permitted  stock. 

RENEWAL  OF  PERMITS. 

Regulation  0~1S. — Grazing  permits  will  be  renewed  only  when  the  grazing  of  the 
class  of  stock  involved  is  aumorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Permits  for 
numbers  of  stock  in  excess  of  the  established  protective  limits  will  be  subject  to 
reduction  in  their  renewal,  and  no  division  or  sale  of  stock  and  ranches  will  exempt 
such  permits  from  reduction.  A  permit  may  be  divided  in  its  renewal  because  of 
division  of  stock  and  ranches  between  two  or  more  owners  or  purchasers,  but  not  mwe 
than  one  permit  will  be  issued  for  less  than  the  protective  limit  jiumber  of  stock 
because  oi  such  division. 

A  renewal  of  permit  may  be  allowed  the  purchaser  of  stock  grazed  under  permit  and 
the  ranches  used  in  connection  therewith,  provided  that  the  permittee  from  whom 
the  stock  is  purchased  has  used  the  range  during  three  or  more  successive  years  Mid 
the  purchaser  has  secured  a  waiver  from  the  permittee  of  all  preference  in  renewal  of 
the  permit.  The  mere  purchase  of  stock  grazed  imder  permit  will  not  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  share  in  the  grazing  privilege,  but  if  he  is  the  owner  of  improved  ranch 
property  which  is  commensiuate  and  used  in  connection  with  the  stock  a  renewal 
of  permit  miay  be  allowed  for  not  to  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  number  of  stock  purchased 
and  provided  that  a  full  renewal  will  be  allowed  if  the  purchaser  is  a  resident  ranch 
owner  who  does  not  own  a  total  of  more  than  the  protective  limit  number  of  stock. 
When  all  stock  gjrazed  under  permit  and  all  ranch  property  used  in  connection  thereof 
by  a  permittee  is  purchased  a  full  renewal  of  permit  may  be  allowed  subject  to  the 
maximum  limit  restriction  and  to  necessary  reauctions  applicable  to  other  permits  of 
the  same  class. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  CONTROVERSIES. 

Regulation  G-U. — ^Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  grazing  applicants  for  ihe 
same  area  the  supervisor  will  notify  them  to  appear  before  nim  at  a  stated  time  and 
place  to  make  a  statement  of  their  claims.  After  all  evidence  has  been  presented 
the  supervisor  will  decide  who  shall  be  granted  permits,  and  will  forthwith  notify  each 
party  to  the  dispute  of  his  decision  and  nis  reasons  therefor,  which  will  be  final  unless 
written  notice  of  appeal  to  the  district  forester  is  given  within  10  days  thereafter. 
Upon  filing  such  notice  20  days  will  be  allowed  for  preparation  of  the  case  for  presen- 
tation to  me  district  forester. 

APPEALS. 

Regulation  G-15.— The  disapproval  of  an  application  for  grazing  privileges,  the 
denial  of  an  increase,  or  the  reauirement  of  a  reauction  in  the  number  ol  stock  covered 
by  a  permit  in  its  renewal,  or  tne  disapproval  of  a  rec|uest  for  a  certain  range  allotment 
by  the  supervisor  shall  be  considered  final  unless  written  request  for  a  reconsideTation 
cf  the  case  is  filed  with  the  supervisor  within  10  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  <A 
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his  decision.  The  decision  of  the  supervisor  after  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  shall 
be  considered  final  unless  written  notice  of  appeal  to  the  district  forester  is  filed  with 
the  supervisor  within  10  days  from  the  receipt  of  his  decision.  The  decision  of  the 
district  forester,  under  this  or  the  forgoing  regulation,  shall  be  considered  final  unless 
written  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Forester  is  filed  with  the  district  forester  within  10  dajrs 
from  the  receipt  of  nis  decision.  Appeal  may  also  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  aa verse  decisions  of  the  Forester  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  within  30  days  from  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Forester.  Appeal  under 
this  or  the  foregoing  reflation  to  the  district  forester,  the  Forester,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  avail  only  when  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  submitted  that  the 
decision  is  not  warranted  bv  the  facta  or  is  contrary  to  the  grazing  regulations  or  the 
instructions  covering  the  allotment  of  grazing  privileges. 

BONDS. 

RegtUation  G-16.— Whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  a  national  forest, 
or  of  the  interests  dependent  upon  it,  the  supervisor  may  require  the  owners  of  transieiit 
stock,  or  nonresidenta  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  national  forest  is  located, 
or  persons  who  have  persistently  violated  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  good  ana  sufficient  bond  to  insure  payment  for  all  damage  sustained  by 
the  Government  through  violation  of  the  regulations  or  the  terms  of  the  permit. 

PERMrrS   NOT  TRANSFERABLE. 

RegtUation  (r-17.— Permita  will  be  granted  only  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit 
of  the  owners  of  the  stock,  and  will  be  forfeited  if  sold  or  transferred  in  any  manner  or 
for  any  consideration.  If  stock  grazed  under  permit  is  sold  during  the  term  of  the 
permit  the  original  permit  must  be  surrendered  to  the  supervisor,  who  upon  receipt 
of  evidence  tluit  the  sale  is  bona  fide  will  cancel  the  original  permit  and  will  issue, 
free  of  charge,  an  amended  permit  to  the  original  permittee  for  the  number  of  stock 
retained  and  a  permit  to  the  purchaser  for  the  number  of  stock  purchased^  which  will 
allow  the  grazing  of  such  stock  upon  the  national  forest  during  the  remainder  of  the 
permit  period.  Action  upon  the  application  of  the  purchaser  in  subsequent  permit 
allotments  will  be  in  accordance  witn  the  regulations  and  instructions  governing  the 
renewal  of  permits  to  purchasers. 

ON   AND   OFF  PERMFTS. 

RegtUation  G-18. — Persons  owning  stock  which  r^ularly  graze  on  ranges  only  par- 
tially included  within  a  national  forest,  or  upon  range  which  includes  private  land  of 
unknown  ownership,  may  be  granted  permits  for  such  portion  of  their  stock  as  the 
circumstances  appear  to  justify,  but  may  be  required  so  to  herd  or  handle  their  stock 
as  to  prevent  trespassing  by  that  portion  for  which  a  permit  is  not  granted. 

PRIVATE   LANDS. 

Regulation  0-19. — Persons  who  own,  or  who  have  leased  from  the  owners,  unfenced 
land  within  any  national  forest  which  they  desire  to  use  for  grazing  purposes  without 
being  required  to  keep  their  stock  upon  the  land,  upon  waiving  the  right  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  private  land  and  allowing  it  to  remain  open  to  other  stock  grazed  upon 
national  forest  land  under  permit,  will  be  allowed,  free  of  charge,  to  graze  the  number 
of  stock  upon  the  national  forest  which  the  private  lands  will  support. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  personal  certificate  of  title  showing  the 
description  and  ownership  of  the  land,  and,  it  leased  from  an  owner,  a  copy  of  the 
lease,  and  must  state  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  permit  is  desired  for,  the  range 
which  It  is  desired  to  occupy,  and  the  period  during  which  the  stock  will  remain  upon 
the  forest.  Permits  will  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  regarding  the  use  of  the 
range  as  permits  issued  under  otner  regulations. 

CROSSING  pBRMrrs. 

Regulation  (7-;?0.— Persons  wishing  to  drive  stock  across  any  portion  of  a  national 
forest  to  reach  either  private  or  public  lands,  except  when  the  stock  will  be  driven 
along  a  public  highway  or  will  not  be  grazed  upon  national  forest  lands,  must  make 
application  to  the  supervisor  or  other  forest  officer  for  a  permit  to  graze  the  stock  en 
loute  and  must  have  a  permit  from  the  supervisor,  or  such  other  forest  officer  as  he 
may  designate,  before  entering  the  national  forest.    The  application  must  state  the 
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number  of  stock  to  be  driven,  the  date  of  starting,  and  period  required  for  passage. 
Grazing  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  and  along  the  route  designated  by  the  forest 
officers,  and  will  only  be  allowed  for  the  period  necessary  for  stock  to  cross  the  national 
forest. 

ABYISORT  BOABDS. 

Regulation  G-f/.— Whenever  any  live-stock  association  whose  membership  includes 
a  majority  of  the  owners  of  any  class  of  live  stock  using  a  national  forest  or  portion  thereof 
shall  select  a  committee,  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  which  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
association,  such  committee,  upon  application  to  the  district  forester,  may  be  recog- 
nized as  an  advisory  board  for  the  association,  and  shall  then  be  entitled  to  receive 
notice  of  proposed  action  and  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  local  forest  officer 
in  reference  to  increase  or  decrease  in  tne  number  of  stock  to  be  allowed  for  any  year, 
the  division  of  the  range  between  different  classes  of  stock  or  their  owners,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  sp>ecial  rules  to  meet  local  conditions. 

Whenever  a  State  live-stock  association  appoints  an  ad viscny  board  it  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  district  forester  and  consulted  with  in  regard  to  matters  which  affect 
thegeneral  administration  of  the  national  forests  within  the  entire  State. 

Whenever  a  national  live-stock  association,  representing  the  owners  of  any  kind  of 
stock,  appoints  an  advisory  board  or  committee  representmg  the  uses  of  the  national 
forests  in  all  of  the  different  States  it  will  be  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Forester  and  consulted  with  annually  regardmg  matters  which  concern 
the  general  welfare  of  the  stockmen  using  the  national  forest  ranges. 

COUNTINQ  STOCK. 

Regulation  G-22, — ^When  an  owner  who  has  a  permit  is  ready  to  drive  in  his  stock 
he  must  notify  the  nearest  forest  officer  by  mail  or  otherwise,  stating  the  number  to 
be  driven  in.  If  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  must  provide  for  having  his  stock  counted 
before  entering  a  national  forest,  or  at  any  time  afterwards  when  the  number  of  stock 
appears  to  be  greater  than  the  number  covered  by  permit.  Whenever  any  stock  is 
removed  before  the  expiration  of  the  permit  it  can  oe  replaced  by  other  stock  to  fill 
out  the  number  covered  by  permit  if  the  forest  officer  is  notified  of  such  action  at  once. 

DAMAGE  TO  BOADS,  TRAILS,  OR  SPRINGS. 

Repulation  G-SS. — Each  person  or  group  of  persons  granted  grazing  permits  must 
repair  all  damage  to  roads  or  trails  caused  by  the  presence  of  their  stock  in  any  portion 
of  a  national  forest,  and  build  any  new  roads  or  trails  found  necessary  for  the  proper 
handling  of  their  stock.  They  must  also  fence  any  spring  or  seep  which  is  being 
damaged  by  the  tramping  of  their  stock,  and,  if  required  by  the  supervisor,  must  pipe 
the  water  into  troughs  for  watering  stock.    Such  troughs  must  be  open  for  public  use. 

BEDDING  SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

Regulation  G-24. — Sheep  and  goats  must  not  be  bedded  more  than  six  nights  in 
succession  in  the  same  place,  except  when  bedding  bands  of  ewes  during  lambing 
seasoih;  and  must  not  be  bedded  within  300  _yards  of  any  running  stream  or  living 
spring,  except  in  rare  cases  where  this  restriction  is  clearly  impracticable. 

DISPOSITION  OF  CARCASSES. 

Regulation  G-25.— The  carcasses  of  all  animals  which  die  on  the  national  forest  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  must  be  burned,  and  the  carcasses  of  all  animals 
which  die  in  the  close  vicinity  of  water  must  be  removed  immediately,  and  buried 
or  burned. 

SALTING  STOCK. 

Reflation  G-2S. — ^Whenever  the  forest  officers  require  it,  all  stock  grazed  under 
permit  must  be  salted  regularly  at  such  places  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
designate. 

QUARANTINE  AND  LOCAL  LAWS. 

Regulation  G-27. — All  stock  which  is  grazed  under  permit  in,  or  allowed  to  cross, 
any  national  forest  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  Quarantine  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  ot  Agriculture,  and  all  live-stock  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
patiom^  tOT^t  is  located.    Forest  officers  will  cooperate  with  State  or  Territorial 
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oflScials,  so  far  as  they  can  without  undue  interference  with  their  regular  forest  work, 
to  enforce  local  laws  for  the  protection  of  stobk,  and  will  promptly  inform  the  State 
officials  of  all  violations  discovered. 

PBOTECnON  OF  QAMB,  FISH,  AND  BIRDS. 

RegiUalion  G-28. — ^All  forest  officers  will  cooperato  with  State  or  Territorial  officials, 
so  far  as  they  can  without  undue  interference  with  their  regular  forest  work,  to  enforce 
local  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds,  fish,  and  game.  When  properly  authorized  to 
do  so,  they  will  act  without  additional  pay  as  deputy  game  wardens  with  full  power 
to  enforce  local  laws,  but  may  not  accept  any  fees  or  rewards  or  j>arts  of  fines  on  account 
of  the  enforcement  of  State  game  laws.  Forest  officers  and  employees  may,  however, 
accept  any  bounties  voluntarily  offered  by  any  State  or  county  or  any  association  or 
individual  for  the  destruction  of  predatory  wild  animals. 

TDCBSK  SALES  KEQULATIOITS  EFFECTIVE  DECEXBEK  1,  1911  (APPROVED  OCT.  81 

1911). 

Regulation  S-l. — ^Appraisal  of  timber:  No  timber  shall  be  designated  for  cutting, 
by  stamping  or  otherwise,  until  the  officer  approving  the  sale  is  satisfied  that  the 
cutting  will  preserve  the  living  and  growing  timber,  promote  the  youi^er  growth, 
and  be  compatible  with  the  utilization  of  the  forest.  Upon  application  lor  the  pur- 
diase  of  any  timber,  or  in  any  cases  where  timber  is  to  be  advertised  in  advance  of 
application,  such  timber  shall  be  examined  and  appraised,  and  the  area  from  which 
the  timber  is  to  be  cut  shall  be  described  by  legal  subdivisions  or  otherwise.  The 
officer  making  the  field  examination  shall  report  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  vari* 
ous  kinds  of  tirnb^  involved  and  shall  base  his  appraisal  upon  the  character  of  the 
timber,  tiie  cost  of  logging,  transportation,  and  manufacture,  and  the  sale  value  of 
the  manu&^ured  products  at  practicable  markets. 

RegtUation  S-2. — Limitation  of  annual  cut:  The  Secretary  of  Agricidture  will  pre- 
scribe each  year,  upon  data  and  information  furnished  by  the  Forester,  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  dead,  matured,  and  large-growth  timber  that  may  be  cut  on  each  national 
forest. 

Maximum  and  minimum  prices:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  prescribe  each 
year,  upon  data  and  information  furnished  by  the  Forester,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum stumpage  prices  at  which  the  timber  on  each  national  forest  or  designated  por^ 
tion  thereof  anaU  be  appraised.  Appraisals  higher  than  the  established  maximum 
and  lower  than  the  estaDiished  minimum  shall  be  made  by  forest  officers,  in  so  far  as 
the  local  conditions  in  each  specific  sale  warrant.  No  appraisals  at  less  than  the 
estabUshed  minimum  or  more  than  the  established  maximum  shall  be  approved  by 
any  forest  officer  authorized  to  sell  timber  until  the  approval  of  such  appraisals  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  has  been  secured. 

Regulation  8-S, — Authority  to  make  sales:  The  Forester  is  authorized  to  make 
timber  sales  for  any  amoimt  on  any  national  forest,  provided  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  forest  is  not  exceeded  by  the  year  s  cut,  imder  sales  and  free  use  on 
such  forest;  and  to  del^ate  this  authority  for  any  specified  amounts  to  the  district 
foresters,  but  in  no  instance  to  exceed  20,000,000  feet  board  measure.  The  district 
forester  may  in  turn  del^ate  authority  to  supervisors  to  make  sales  for  specified 
amounts,  which  in  no  instance  shall  exceed  2,000,000  feet  board  measure.  AU  super- 
visors may,  without  special  authorization,  make  sales  of  timber  and  cordwood  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $100  in  value  in  any  one  sale.  The  supervisor  may  authorize 
subordinate  forest  officers  to  make  sales  of  timber  and  cordwood  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  in  value  in  any  one  sale. 

Regulation  S-4- — Deposits:  The  supervisor  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  that  a 
deposit  be  made  with  the  proper  United  States  depository  before  any  timber  applied 
for  is  examined.  In  every  case  where  a  supervisor  decides  to  recommend  a  sale  of 
timber  for  which  advertisement  is  required  by  law,  he  will  notify  the  applicant  to 
forward  to  the  proper  United  States  depository  such  part  of  the  purchase  price  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  advertising;  such  deposit  to  be  appliea  to  the 
purchase  price  in  case  the  sale  is  made  to  the  depositor;  to  be  refunded  in  case  the 
sale  is  made  to  some  one  other  than  the  depositor;  to  be  retained  in  the  discretion  of 
the  officer  approving  the  sale  if,  through  fault  of  the  depositor,  no  sale  of  the  timber 
is  made. 

Regulation  S-S. — Payments  and  refunds:  No  timber  shall  be  cut  under  any  timber- 
sale  contract  until  it  has  been  paid  for.  Refunds  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  For- 
ester or  district  forester,  be  made  to  depositors  of  such  sums  deposited  by  them  to 
secure  the  purchase  price  of  forest  products  as  may  be  foimd  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  actually  due  the  United  States.    Refunds  or  payments  may  also  be  made  to 
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the  rightful  claunantB  of  such  sums  as  may  be  found  to  have  been  erroneously  collected 
for  timber  or  other  forest  products  sold  from  lands  within,  but  not  a  part  of,  a  national 
forest. 

Regulation  S-6. — ^Installment  iMkyments:  In  any  sale  the  timber  may  be  paid  for  in 
one  or  more  payments,  as  agreed .'  In  sales  of  $100  or  less  the  partial  payments  must 
not  exceed  three. 

Regulation  S-7. — ^Modification  of  contracts:  Modifications  of  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  timber  will  not  be  allowed  except  in  those  cases  where  the  full  performance  of  the 
contract  by  the  purchaser  is  rendered  inequitable  and  unjust  by  some  act  of  the 
United  States,  or  except  where  the  modification  is  sought  in  respect  to  the  imexe- 
cuted  portion  of  the  contract  and  such  modification  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Modifications,  where  proper,  within  tne  meaning  of 
this  regulation,  may  be  made  by  the  officer  approving  tne  sale,  or  by  his  superior 
officer. 

Regulation  SS, — Advance  cutting:  No  timber  will  be  sold,  other  than  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  $100  stimipage  value,  in  advance  of  adveitisement,  except  in  cases  of 
unusual  emergency.  All  applications  for  emergency  sales  of  timber  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultmre  for  approval,  with  a  statement  setting  iorth 
the  reasons  for  the  emergency.  When  ap|>hcation  is  made  for  timber  to  meet  an 
unusual  emeigenc)r  the  forest  officer  authorized  to  make  the  sale  will,  when  practi- 
cable and  proper,  include  in  tl^e  advertisement  of  such  timber  a  sufficient  quantiW 
of  other  timber  in  the  same  locality  and  of  the  same  class  to  satisfy  such  other  bicb 
as  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  After  approval  by  the  Secretary,  the  forest  officer 
may,  in  sales  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  such  officer  is  authorized  to  approve, 
permit  the  cutting  and  removal  of  timber  in  advance  of  the  award,  when  the  appli- 
cant has  made  a  deposit  covering  the  value  of  the  timber  to  be  cut  and  removed,  and 
has  agreed  to  pay  for  all  timber  actually  cut  under  the  privilege  of  advance  cutting 
at  the  rate  of  tne  highest  price  bid  for  the  whole  amount  of  timber  advertised,  or,  if  no 
bids  are  received,  at  the  rate  named  in  the  advertisement.  When  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  against  loss,  a  bond  will  be  required. 

Regulation  S-9. — Private  sale:  After  any  timber  has  been  advertised  and  no  satis- 
factory bid  has  been  received,  or  if  the  bidder  fails  to  complete  the  purchase^  forest 
officers  may,  within  their  authorization,  dispose  of  it  at  private  sale,  in  ouantitieB  to 
suit  purchasers,  without  further  advertisement,  at  prices  not  lower  tnan  those  named 
in  the  advertisement. 

Timber  may  also  be  disposed  of  at  private  sale  without  advertisement  where  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  timber  does  not  exceed  $100. 

Regulation  S-10. — Prevention  of  monopoly:  Award  of  sales  to  trespassers.  In 
awarding  advertised  timber  of  a  value  exceeding  |5,000,  allotments  at  the  hi^est 
price  offered  may  be  made  to  several  bidders  to  prevent  monopoly.  Bids  submitted 
by  parties  who  nave  treepassed  upon  any  national  forest  will  not  be  considered  un- 
less full  settlement  has  been  previously  made  for  such  trespass. 

Regulation  S-ll, — Exportation  of  timber:  Timber  cut  from  any  national  forest 
may  be  exported  from  tne  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  national  forest  is  situated, 
except  that  from  the  Black  Hilb  National  Forest  in  South  Dakota  only  dead  and  insect- 
infested  timber  may  be  exported  from  the  State,  and  this  only  imtil  the  date  upon 
which  the  Forester  shall  certify  that  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  insects  in  said 
forest  are  practically  checked,  but  in  no  case  after  such  date  or  dates  as  Congress  has 
specified  or  shall  hereafter  specify.  Timber  cut  from  any  national  forest  in  Alaska 
may  be  exported  therefrom  and  sold  anywhere,  upon  certification  by  the  supervisor 
that  the  timber  has  been  purchased  and  cut  from  a  national  forest  in  Alaska. 

Regulation  i^-if.— Conditions  of  sale:  No  trees  on  national-forest  lands  or  from  any 
unpatented  claim  within  national  forests  shall  be  cut,  or  otherwise  killed,  injured, 
or  destroyed,  except  under  permit  or  where  allowed  by  law  in  the  development  oi 
the  claim. 

No  trees  on  any  impatented  claim  within  national  forests  shall  be  cut  under  pennit, 
until  the  written  consent  of  the  claimant  has  been  filed  with  the  forest  supervisor, 
except  in  emergencies  arising  from  insect  infestation. 

<  No  live  trees  shall  be  cut  under  any  contract  until  marked  or  otherwise  designated 
by  a  forest  officer. 

No  timber  cut  under  any  contract  shall  be  removed  from  the  place  selected  for 
scaling,  measuring,  or  counting  until  it  has  been  scaled,  measurea,  or  coimted  and 
stamped  by  a  forest  officer. 

No  person  except  a  forest  officer  shall  stamp  any  timber  belon^i^ing  to  the  United 
States  upon  a  national  forest  with  the  regulation  marking  ax  or  with  any  instrument 
having  a  similar  design. 

All  saw  timber  will  be  scaled  by  Scribner  Decimal  C  log  rule,  as  used  by  the  Foiest 
Service. 
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iS-lS. — ^Time  limits:  The  period  allowed  for  the  removal  of  timber, 
which  in  no  instance  shall  exceed  five  years,  except  in  special  cases  upon  specific 
api>roval  by  the  Secretary,  will  be  fixed,  in  the  agreement,  and  in  sales  in  wnich  a 
period  of  two  or  more  years  is  allowed  for  the  removal  of  Uie  timber,  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  removed  each  year  must  be  specified,  except  in  imusual  cases.  The 
Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  when  circimistances  warrant,  extend  the  time 
beyond  a  period  of  five  years;  but  such  extension  will  be  granted  only  to  prevent 
hardship  in  cases  where  the  failure  to  remove  the  timber  within  the  five-year  period 
is  due  to  circumstances  over  which  the  purchaser  had  no  control. 

BepulatUm  8-14. — Bonds:  The  oflScer  approving  any  timber-sale  contract  may 
require  the  purchaser  to  furnish  a  bond  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  con- 
tract. 

EegtUalion  S-15. — ^Appeals:  The  disapproval  of  an  application  for  the  purchase 
of  timber  or  for  the  modification  of  an  existing  contract  by  the  officer  authorized  to 
approve  such  application  shall  be  considered  final  unless  written  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  next  superior  officer,  district  forester,  Forester,  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  filed  with  the  officer  disapproving  such  application  within  30  aays  from  the  receipt 
of  his  decision.  All  appeals  arisine  from  tne  enforcement  or  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  timber-sale  contract  shall  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  forest  super- 
visor. His  decision  thereon  shall  be  considered  final  unless  written  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  district  forester  is  filed  with  the  supervisor  within  15  days  from  the  receipt 
of  his  decision.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  district  forester  to  the  Forester  or 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Forester  to  the  Secretary  may  be  made  by  filing  written  no- 
tice with  the  officer  from  whose  decision  appeal  is  taken  within  15  days  from  the 
receipt  of  such  decision. 

Regulation  8-16. — Use  of  steam  engines  or  steam  locomotives:  The  use  of  steam 
engines  or  steam  locomotives  in  operations  on  national-forest  lands  imder  any  timber- 
sale  contract  or  under  any  permit  is  prohibited  imless  they  are  equipped  with  such 
spark  arresters  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  forest  supervisor,  or  unless  oil  is  used 
exclusively  for  fuel 

ADMIKISTRATIVB  USE   OP  TIMBER. 

Regulation  S-27. — ^The  Forester,  and  the  district  foresters  within  the  amount  which 
they  are  authorized  to  sell,  may  remove  and  sell  or  dispose  of,  under  free-use  permit 
or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  any  timber  upon 
the  national  forests  when  such  removal  is  actually  necessary  to  protect  the  forest 
from  ravages  or  destruction,  or  when  the  use  or  removal  of  timber  is  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  trails,  cabins,  and  other  improvements  on  the  national  forests 
or  in  experiments  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
regulation  may  be  delegated  by  district  foresters  to  forest  supervisors. 

TIMBER  SETTLEMENT. 

Regulation  S-18. — ^When  timber  on  national-forest  land  is  cut,  damaged,  killed,  or 
destroyed  in  connection  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  of  way  or  other  special  use,  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  advertise  it  for  sale,  but  payment  therefor  may  be  requfred 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  officer  authorized,  under  the  timber-sale 
reflations,  to  sell  the  amount  of  timber  involved,  but  in  no  case  for  less  than  the 
nunimum  or  for  more  than  the  maximum  price  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, unless  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  is  secured.  When,  however,  a  right 
of  way  or  other  special  use  is  granted  within  a  national  forest  in  Alaska,  the  super- 
visor may^  without  charge,  allow  the  cutting  of  timber  when  this  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  special  use. 

FREE  USE   OP  TIMBER  AND   STONE. 

Regulation  8-19. — By  whom  granted:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  determine 
for  each  fiscal  year,  upon  data  to  be  furnished  by  the  Forester,  the  maximum  amount 
of  timber  to  be  cut  under  free  use  on  each  forest,  which  amount  shall  form  a  part  of 
the  total  maximum  cut  for  the  forest.  The  Forester  may  grant  free-use  permits  for 
timber  not  exceeding  $500  in  value,  and  may  delegate  this  authority  to  subordinate 
officers.  Permits  for  timber  in  excess  of  $100  in  value,  except  in  cases  of  unusual 
emergency,  will  be  granted  only  for  public  purposes.  Supervasors,  unless  otherwise 
authorized,  may  not  grant  permits  for  material  exceeding  $100  in  value.  All  forest 
officers  whom  the  supervisor  may  designate  are  authorized  to  grant  free-use  permits 
up  to  120  in  value.  The  Forester  is  also  authorized  to  grant  free  use  of  stone  and 
to  del^;ate  this  authority  to  subordinate  officers.    All  applications  for  free  use  of 
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timber  of  value  above  $500  will  be  eubmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
approval. 

Regulation  S-20. — To  whom  granted:  Free-use  i>ermits  may  be  granted  to  bcHia 
fide  settlers,  miners,  residents,  and  prospectors  for  minerals,  who  may  not  reasonably 
be  required  to  purcnase  and  who  have  not  on  their  own  lands  or  claims,  or  on  lands 
controlled  by  tnem,  a  sufficient  or  practically  accessible  supply  of  material  suitable 
for  Uie  puipoees  named  in  the  law.  They  may  also  be  ^n^ted  to  school  and  road 
districts,  churches,  or  noncommercial  cooperative  orgamzations  of  settlers  desiring 
to  construct  roads,  ditches,  reservoirs,  or  other  similar  improvements  for  mutual  or 
public  benefit.  Free  use  may  be  granted  to  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Free  use  may  be  granted  for  consumption  outside  the  State  in  which  the 
national  forest  is  located,  except  from  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  in. South 
Dakota,  on  which  forest  the  free  use  of  dead  and  insect-infested  timber  only  may, 
until  the  date  upon  which  the  Forester  shall  certify  that  the  insect  ravages  are  prac- 
ticallv  checked,  but  in  no  case  after  such  date  or  dates  as  Congress  has  specified,  or 
shall  hereafter  specify,  be  granted  for  consumption  outside  the  State. 

Regulation  S-21.-^o  whom  refused:  Trespassers  will  not  be  granted  free  use  until 
full  settlement  has  been  made  by  them.  Free  use  of  material  to  be  used  in  any 
business  will  be  refused — as,  for  example,  to  sawmill  proprietors,  owners  of  laige 
establishments  or  commercial  enterprises,  companies,  and  corporations. 

Regulation  S-22. — Amount:  No  applicant  will  be  given  more  than  two  free-use 
permits  in  one  year,  nor  may  the  a^jgregate  amount  of  material  granted  in  the  two 
permits  exceed  $20  in  value,  except  in  cases  of  great  and  unusual  need,  or  in  the  case 
of  school  and  road  districts,  churches,  and  noncommercial  cooperative  organizations 
of  settlers,  when  the  supervisor  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  the  amount  to  any 
value  not  exceeding  $100,  or  the  value  named  in  his  authorization  from  the  district 
forester.  If  the  permittee  fails  to  remove  timber  within  the  time  allowed,  tiie  forest 
officer  may  grant  the  timber  to  another  applicant.  The  time  allowed  in  permits 
may  be  extended  by  the  officer  issuing  them  in  cases  of  unusual  emergency. 

Regulation  S-2S. — Restrictions  on  free  use  of  saw  timber:  Green  saw  timber  will 
not  be  granted  to  any  applicant  who  does  not  do  his  own  legging,  unless  he  is  physicidly 
incapacitated.  Exceptions,  however,  may  be  made  in  unusual  cases  in  the  judjpient 
of  the  supervisor.  All  free-use  material  may  be  sawed  and  all  except  green  timber 
may  be  cut  for  the  permittee  by  an  agent,  but  the  work  so  done  must  not  be  paid  for 
by  a  share  of  the  material.  On  forests  where  a  limited  supply  or  other  conditions 
'ustify  it,  the  free  use  of  all  green  saw  timber  or  both  green  and  dead  saw  timber  may 
»e  refused. 

Regulation  S-24. — Free  use  without  permit:  Necessary  cutting  of  timber  in  sur- 
veying for  lawful  projects  may  be  done  without  permit.  Unnecessary  cutting  is 
prohibited. 

No  free-use  material,  except  the  small  quantities  actually  needed  by  transients, 
will  be  taken  without  a  written  permit. 

Regulation  S-25. — Free-use  area:  Supervisors  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
trict foresters,  establish  temporary  free-use  areas  from  which  bona  fide  settlers,  miners, 
residents,  and  prospectors  for  minerals  may  take,  in  quantities  specified  in  regulation 
S-22,  dead  fuel  timoer,  dead  fencing  material,  either  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the 
district  forester,  without  the  matenal  being  scaled  or  measured  by  a  forest  officer. 
While  permits  are  required  in  all  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  obtained  in 
advance  when  the  material  is  secured  from  a  designated  free-use  area.  In  every 
instance  where  a  permit  has  not  been  obtained  in  advance  the  person  taking  material 
from  a  temporary  free-use  area  shall  promptly  thereafter  notify  the  forest  officer  in 
chai^  of  the  district  in  which  such  area  is  located  of  the  date  of  removal,  and  of  the 
amount,  value,  and  class  of  material  so  taken.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  the 
forest  officer  will  issue  the  necessary  permit. 

Regulation  S-26. — Sale  of  material  prohibited:  Timber  or  other  forest  products 
received  xmder  a  free-use  permit  shall  not  be  sold. 

ReguUUion  S-27 .SpecisX  conditions  in  Alaska:  Settlers,  farmers,  prospectcHB, 
fishermen,  or  similar  persons  residing  within  or  adjacent  to  national  forests  in  Alaska 
may  take,  without  permit  and  free  of  charge,  ^een  or  dry  timber  from  the  forests, 
ana  driftwood,  afloat  or  on  the  beaches,  for  their  own  personal  use,  but  not  for  sale: 
Provided^  That  the  amount  of  material  so  taken  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed 
20,000  feet  board  measure  or  25  cords  of  wood:  And  provided  fur  thery  That  the  persons 
enjoying  this  privilege  will,  on  demand,  forward  to  the  supervisor  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  material  so  taken  and  a  description  of  the  location  from  which  it  was 
removed. 
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TBS8PA8S   RBOTrULTIONS    XFFXCTIVX    SEPTEXBSK    1.    19U.    (APPROVED  ATTO.  f 

1911.) 

FIRE  TRESPASS. 

Regulation  T-l, — ^The  following  acts  are  prohibited  on  lands  of  the  United  States 
mtlun  national  forests: 

(A)  Setting  on  fire  or  causing  to  be  set  on  fire  any  timber,  brush,  or  ^rass:  Provided^ 
however f  That  this  regulation  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  building  of  neces- 
sary camp  fires  or  omer  fires  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

(B)  Bimdinjg  a  camp  fire  in  leaves,  rotten  wood,  or  other  places  where  it  is  likely  to 
spread,  or  against  laige  or  hollow  logs  or  stimips,  where  it  is  difficult  to  extinguish  it 
completely. 

(C)  Building  a  camp  fire  in  a  dangerous  place,  or  during  windy  weather,  without 
confijiing  it  to  holes  or  cleared  spaces  from  which  all  vegetable  matter  has  been 
removed. 

(D)  Leaving  a  camp  fire  without  completely  extingiiishing  it. 

TIMBER  TRESPASS. 

Reflation  T-2. — ^The  following  acts  are  prohibited  on  lands  of  the  United  States 
within  national  forests: 

(A^  The  cutting,  killing,  destroying,  girdling,  chipping,  chopping,  boxing,  injuring, 
or  otnerwise  damaging,  or  the  removal  of  any  timber  or  young  tree  growth  except  as 
autiiorized  by  law  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(B^  The  damaging  or  cutting,  under  any  contract  of  sale  or  permit,  of  any  living 
tree  oefore  it  is  marked  or  otherwise  designated  for  cutting  by  a  forest  officer. 

(C)  The  removal  from  the  place  designated  for  scaling,  measuring,  or  counting  of 
any  timber  cut  under  contract  of  sale  or  permit  until  scaled,  measured,  or  coimted, 
and  stamped  by  a  forest  officer. 

(D)  The  stamping,  except  by  a  forest  officer,  of  any  timber  belonging  to  the  United 
Stated,  either  with  the  regulation  marking  tools  or  with  any  instrument  having  a 
similar  design:  Provided^  That  timber  lawfully  cut  from  public  land  which  is  subse- 
quently included  within  a  national  forest  may  be  removed  witiiin  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  inclusion  of  such  land  in  a  forest:  Provided  further,  That  the  term  "timber" 
as  used  in  this  regulation  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  trees  of  a  character  or 
sort  that  may  be  used  in  any  kind  of  manufacture  or  the  construction  of  any  article, 
or  for  fuel. 

GRAZING  TRESPASS. 

Remdation  TS. — ^The  following  acts  are  prohibited: 

(A)  The  grazing  upon  or  drivinjg  across  any  national  forest  of  any  live  stock  without 
permit,  except  such  stock  as  are  specifically  exempted  from  permit  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the  grazing  upon  or  driving  across  any  national  forest 
of  any  live  stock  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  a  permit. 

(B)  The  grazing  of  stock  upon  national  forest  land  within  an  area  closed  to  the 
grazing  of  that  class  of  stock. 

(C)  The  grazing  of  stock  upon  an  area  withdrawn  from  use  for  grazing  purposes  to 
protect  it  from  damage  by  reason  of  the  improper  handling  of  the  stock,  after  the 
receipt  of  notice  from  an  authorized  forest  officer  of  such  withdrawal  and  of  the 
amendment  of  the  grazing  permit. 

OCCUPANCY  TRESPASS. 

Reaulation  T-4' — ^The  following  acts  are  prohibited: 

(A)  Squatting  upon  national  forest  land,  or  making  settiement  thereon,  except  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  entitied  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
agricultural  lands  within  forest  reserves." 

(B)  Constructing  or  maintaining  any  kind  of  works,  structure,  fence,  or  inclosure 
conducting  any  kind  of  business  enterprise  or  carrying  on  any  kind  of  work  on  national 
forest  land  without  a  permit,  except  as  otherwise  allowed  by  law  or  regulation,  and 
except  upon  a  claim  for  the  actual  use,  improvement,  and  development  of  the  claim 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  initiated. 

(C)  The  willful  tearing  down  or  defacing  of  any  notice  of  the  Forest  Service  posted 
within  a  national  forest. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  TRESPASS  CASES. 

Regulation  T-5.— The  district  foresters  are  authorized  to  settie  all  cases  of  innocent 
or  unintentional  civil  trespasses  where  the  total  value  of  the  forest  products  injured, 
taken,  or  destroyed  is  not  m  excess  of  $100. 
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Regulation  T-6. — Settlement  of  all  innocent  or  unintentional  civil  treepaflses  where 
the  total  value  of  the  forest  products  injured,  taken,  or  destrojred  is  in  excess  of  $100 
will  be  effected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  All  willful  civil  tr^passes,  or  those 
involving  injury  to  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  separate  and  apart  from  the  taking, 
injury,  or  destruction  of  forest  products,  and  all  criminal  trespasses  will  be  leportea 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  reference  to  the  Attorney  General  for  action. 

APPENDIX  I. 

The  Alaska  game  law  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  comprehensive  law  for  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska  was  the  act  of 
June  2,  1902  ^32  Stat.  L.,  327).  Under  this  act  regulations  were  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgricultmvB  to  take  effect  October  1,  1903,  imposing  local  restrictions 
for  the  protection  of  caribou  and  wjJrus,  modifying  the  seasons  for  waterfowl  in  certain 
localities,  and  prescribii^  rules  for  the  shipment  of  trophies,  specimens  for  scientific 

Eurpos^,  and  live  animsJs  and  birds  for  exhibition  or  propagation.  In  1904  the  regu- 
itions  were  amended  by  establishing  three  game  districts,  modifying  the  seasons  lor 
certain  kinds  of  game,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  dogs  in  hunting  deer,  moose,  c^ 
caribou. 

THE  HEW  ULW, 

The  Sixtieth  Congress  made  important  amendments  to  the  original  law.  Under 
the  new  law  (Stat.  60th  Cong.,  102),  approved  May  11,  1908,  Alaska  is  divided  at 
latitude  62*^  into  two  game  districts,  with  special  seasons  for  each  district;  caribou  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  are  protected  until  1912;  nonresidents  hunting  big  game  oth^ 
than  deer  or  goats,  and  residents  desiring  to  export  heads  or  hides  of  big  game  from 
Alaska  are  required  to  obtain  licenses;  authorization  is  also  given  for  the  employment 
of  wardens  and  registration  of  guides.  All  matters  relating  to  the  issue  oi  licenses, 
employment  of  wardens,  and  the  registration  of  guides  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
governor  of  Alaska.  Hereafter  all  correspondence  on  these  subjects  or  concerning  the 
shipment  of  heads  or  trophies  should  be  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Alaska,  Jimeau, 
Alaska.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  issue  permits 
for  the  collection  and  shipment  of  specimens  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  live  animals 
and  birds  for  exhibition  or  props^tion.  Correspondence  relating  to  these  matteis 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  law  as  now  amended  reads  as  follows: 

TEXT  OF  THE  ACT. 

[35Stat.  L.,  102.) 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  (or  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  par- 
poses,"  approved  June  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  game  in 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  approved  June  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

''From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  wanton  destruction  of  wild  game  ammals 
or  wild  birds,  except  ej^les,  ravens,  and  cormorants,  the  destruction  of  nests  and  eggs 
of  such  birds,  or  the  killing  of  any  wild  birds,  other  than  game  birds,  except  eagles, 
for  the  purposes  of  selling  the  same  or  the  skins  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  herein- 
after proviaed,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

**Game  defined. — ^The  term  'game  animals'  shall  include  deer,  moose,  caribou, 
mountain  dieep,  mountain  goats,  brown  bear,  sea  lions,  and  walrus.  The  term  'game 
birds'  shall  include  waterfowl,  commonly  known  as  ducks,  geese,  brant,  and  swans; 
shore  birds,  commonly  known  as  plover,  snipe,  and  curlew,  and  the  several  species 
of  grouse  and  ptarmigan. 

** Exemptions. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  law  now  in  force  in  Alaska  relat- 
ing to  the  fur-seal,  sea  otter,  or  any  fur-bearing  animal  or  prevent  the  killing  of  any 
game  animal  or  bird  for  food  or  clothing  at  any  time  by  natives,  or  by  miners  or 
explorers,  when  in  need  of  food;  but  the  game  animals  or  birds  so  killed  during  close 
season  ^all  not  be  shipped  or  sold. 

"Sec.  2.  Season. — ^Tnat  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  Alaska  to  kill  any 
wild  game  animals  or  birds,  except  during  the  season  hereinafter  provided:  North  of 
latitude  sixty-two  degrees,  brown  bear  may  be  killed  at  any  time;  moose,  caribou, 
sheep,  walrusj  and  sea  lions  from  August  first  to  December  tenUi,  both  inclusive;  south 
of  latitude  sixty-two  degrees,  moose,  caribou,  and  mountaia  sheep  from  August 
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twentieth  to  December  thirty-first,  both  inclusive;  brown  bear  from  October  first  to 
July  first,  both  inclusive;  deer  and  moiintan  goats  from  April  first  to  February  first, 
both  inclusive:  grouse,  ptarmi^n,  shore  birds,  and  waterfowl  from  September  first 
to  March  first,  both  inclusive:  Provided^  That  no  caribou  shall  be  killed  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  before  August  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve:  Arid  provided 
further^  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu^  is  hereby  authcnized,  whenever  ne  shall 


parts  of  Alaska,  placing  further  restrictions  and  limitations  on  the  killing  of  such 
animals  or  birds  in  any  given  locality,  or  prohibiting  killing  entirely  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  in  such  locality. 

''Sec.  3.  Number. — ^That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  kill  any  female  or 
yearling  moose  or  for  any  one  person  to  kill  in  any  one  year  more  than  ue  nimiber 
specific  of  each  of  the  following  animals:  Two  moose,  one  walrus  or  sea  Hon,  three 
caribou,  three  mountain  sheep,  Uiree  brown  bear,  or  to  kill  or  have  in  his  possession 
in  any  one  day  more  than  twenty-five  grouse  or  ptarmigan  or  twenty-five  shore  birds 
or  waterfowl. 

**Gun8  and  boati, — ^That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  at  any  time  to  himt 
with  dogs  any  of  the  game  animals  specified  in  this  act;  to  use  a  shotgun  hatter  than 
number  ten  gauge,  or  any  gun  other  than  that  which  can  be  fired  from  the  should^; 
or  to  use  steam  launches  or  any  boats  other  than  those  propelled  by  oars  or  paddles 
in  the  pursuit  of  game  animals  or  birds. 

''Sbc.  4.  Sale. — ^That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  at  any  time  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  hides,  skins,  or  heads  of  any  game  animals  (ur  game  birds  in 
Alaska,  or  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  purchase,  or  offer  to  purchase,  any  game  animals  or 
^ame  birds,  or  parts  thereof,  during  the  time  when  the  killing  of  sucn  animals  or  birds 
IB  prohibited:  Provided j  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  dealers  having  in  possession  game 
animals  or  game  birds  legally  killed  during  the  open  season  to  dispose  of  the  same 
within  fifteen  days  after  uie  close  of  said  season. 

''  Sec.  5.  Licenses. — ^That  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  nonresident  of  Alaska  to  hunt 
any  of  the  game  animals  protected  by  this  act,  except  deer  and  ^oats,  without  first 
obtaining  a  nunting  h^ense,  or  to  hunt  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  without  a  re^tered 
guide,  and  such  license  shall  not  be  transferable  and  shall  be  valid  only  during  the 
calenaar  year  in  which  issued.  Each  apphcant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  such  ficense,  unless  he  be  a  citizen  of  the  Unitea  States,  in  which  case  he  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars.  Each  hcense  shall  be  accompanied  by  coupons  authorizing 
the  riiipment  ot  two  moose  if  killed  north  of  latitude  sixty-two  d^rees,  four  deer, 
three  caribou,  three  mountain  sheep,  three  goats,  and  three  brown  bear,  or  any  part 
of  said  animals,  but  no  more  of  any  one  kind. 

"  A  resident  of  Alaska  desiring  to  export  heads  or  trophies  of  any  of  the  game  animals 
mentioned  in  this  act  shall  first  obtam  a  shipping  license,  for  which  he  shall  pay  a 
fee  of  forty  dollars,  permitting  the  shipment  of  neads  or  trophies  of  one  moose,  if  killed 
north  of  latitude  sixty-two  degrees,  four  deer,  two  caribou,  two  sheep,  two  ffoats,  and 
two  brown  bear,  but  no  more  of  any  one  kind ;  or  a  shipping  license,  for  which  he  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  permitting  the  shipment  of  a  single  head  or  trophy  t)f  caribou 
or  sheep;  or  a  shipping  hcense,  for  which  he  shall  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  permitting 
the  shipment  of  a  single  head  or  trophy  of  any  goat,  deer,  or  brown  bear.  Any  person 
wishing  to  ship  moose  killed  south  oi  latitude  sixty-two  degrees  must  first  obtain  a 
special  shipping  license,  for  which  he  shall  x>ay  a  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollare, 

germitting  tne  snipment  of  one  moose  or  any  part  thereof.  Not  more  than  one  general 
cense  and  two  special  moose  Ucenses  shall  be  issued  to  any  one  person  in  one  year: 
Provided^  That  before  any  trophy  shall  be  shipped  from  Alaska  unaer  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  person  desiring  to  make  such  shipment  shall  first  make  and  file  with  the 
customs  office  at  the  port  vmere  such  shipment  is  to  be  made  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  not  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  that  the  trophy  which  he 
desires  to  ship  has  not  been  bought  or  purchased  and  has  not  been  sold  and  is  not  being 
shipped  for  tne  purpose  of  being  sold,  and  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  trophy  which  he 
desires  to  ship,  and  if  the  trophy  is  that  of  moose,  whether  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
taken  was  kiUed  north  or  south  of  latitude  sixty-two  degrees:  Provided  fur  ther^  That  any 
resident  of  Alaska  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  may  with- 
out permit  or  license  ship  any  nead  or  trophy  of  any  of  the  game  animals  nerem  men- 
tioned upon  fiUng  an  affidavit  with  the  customs  office  at  tne  port  where  such  ship- 
ment is  to  be  mme  that  the  animal  from  which  said  head  or  trophy  was  taken  was 
killed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  Any  affidavit  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  any  customs  officer  or  before  any  office 
competent  to  administer  an  oath. 
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''The  governor  of  Alaska  is  hereby  authorized  to  isBue  licenses  for  hunting  and 
ehipping  Dig  game .  On  issuing  a  license  he  shall  require  the  applicant  to  state  whether 
the  heads  or  trophies  to  be  obtained  or  shipped  under  said  hcense  will  pass  through 
the  ports  of  entry  at  Seattle,  Washington,  Portland,  Oregon,  or  San  Francisco,  Call- 
forma,  and  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  proper  port  of 
entry  as  to  the  name  of  the  holder  of  the  license  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee. All  proceeds  from  licenses,  except  one  dollar  from  each  fee,  which  shall  be 
retained  by  me  clerk  issuing  the  license  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  ajid  issue,  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts;  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  shall  be  estimated  for  annually  by  the  A^i- 
cultural  Department  and  appropriated  for,  including  the  employment  and  salaries 
to  be  i)aid  to  game  wardens  herein  authorized .  And  the  governor  shall  annually  make 
a  detailed  and  itemized  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture,  in  which  he  shaJl  state 
the  number  and  kind  of  licenses  issued,  the  money  received,  which  rejKirt  shall  also 
include  a  full  statement  of  all  trophies  exported  and  all  animals  and  birds  exported 
for  any  purpose. 

''And  the  governor  of  Alaska  is  further  authorized  to  employ  game  wardens,  to 
make  r^;ulations  for  the  registration  and  employment  of  guides,  and  fix  the  rates  for 
licensing  guides  and  rates  of  compensation  for  guiding.  £very  person  applying  for  a 
guide  license  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  appbcation,  make  and  me  with  the 
I>er8on  issuing  such  license  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  will  obey  all  the  condi- 
tions of  this  act  and  of  the  regulations  thereunder,  that  he  will  not  violate  any  of  the 
game  laws  or  regulations  of  Alaska,  and  that  he  will  report  all  violations  of  such  laws, 
and  regulations  that  come  to  his  knowledge .  Any  Amencan  ci  tizen  or  native  of  Alaska, 
of  gooa  character,  upon  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  guide  license.  Any  ^ide  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  report  anv  violation  of  this 
act,  or  who  shall  himself  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  his  license 
revoked,  and  in  addition  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalt^r  provided  in  section  seven  ol 
this  act,  and  shall  be  ineligible  to  act  as  guide  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  conviction. 

"Sec.  6.  Tliat  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  persons,  firm,  or  corporation,  (a  their 
officers  or  agents,  to  deliver  to  any  common  carrier,  or  for  the  owner,  agent,  or  mast^ 
of  any  vessel,  or  for  any  other  person,  to  receive  lor  shipment  or  have  in  possession 
with  intent  to  ship  out  of  Alaska,  any  wild  birds,  except  eagles,  or  parts  tnereof,  or 
any  heads,  hides,  or  carcasses  of  brown  bear,  caribou,  deer,  mouse,  mountain  dieep, 
or  mountain  goats,  or  parts  thereof,  unless  said  heads,  hides,  or  carcasses  are  accom- 
panied by  the  required  license  or  coupon  and  by  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  required  by 
section  five  of  this  act:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  specimens  for  scientific  purposes,  the  capture  or  shipment  of  live 
animals  and  birds  for  exhibition  or  propagation,  or  the  export  from  AUska  of  speci- 
mens under  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  A^culture,  and  imder  such  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  he  may  prescribe  and  publish. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tine  collector  of  customs  at  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  keep  strict  account  of  all  consignments  of  game  animals  received  from  Alaska, 
and  no  consignment  of  game  shall  be  entered  until  due  notice  thereof  has  been  receivea 
from  Uie  governor  of  Alaska  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  found  to  agree  with 
the  name  and  address  on  the  shipment.  In  case  consignments  arrive  without  licenses 
they  shall  be  detained  for  sixty  days,  and  if  a  license  be  not  then  produced  said  con- 
signments shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  shall  be  delivered  by  ^e  col- 
lector of  customs  to  the  United  States  marshal  of  the  district  for  such  disposition  as  the 
court  may  direct. 

"Sec.  7.  Penahies. — ^That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  ail  game  or  birds  in  nis  possession,  and  all  guns,  traps,  nets,  or 
boats  used  in  killing  or  capturing  said  game  or  birds,  and  shall  be  pimished  for  each 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  not  more 
than  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Any  person  making  any  false  or  untrue  statements  in  any  affidavit  required 
l>y  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  forieit  to  the  United  States  all  trophies  in  his  possession,  and  shall  be  puni^ed 
by  a  fine  in  any  sum  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  not  more  than 
three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

*^  Enforcement. — It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals, 
collectors,  or  deputy  collectors  of  customs,  all  officers  of  revenue  cutters,  and  idl  game 
wardens  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  Any  marshal,  deputy  marshal,  or 
warden  in  or  out  of  Alaska  may  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  found  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  of  the  regulations  herein  provided,  and  may 
seize  any  giune,  birds,  or  hides,  and  any  traps,  nets,  guns,  boats,  or  other  paraphernalia 
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tised  in  the  capture  of  such  game  or  birds  and  found  in  the  possession  of  said  person 
in  or  out  of  Alaska  and  any  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  customs,  or  warden,  or 
licensed  guide,  or  any  person  authorized  in  writmff  by  a  marshal  shall  nave  the  power 
above  provided  to  arrest  persons  found  violating  mis  act  or  said  regulations  and  seize 
said  property  without  warrant  to  keep  and  deliver  the  same  to  a  marshal  or  a  deputy 
marsnal.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  request  of  the 
governor  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

''Sbo.  8.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  witn  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed." 

Approved,  May  11,  1908. 

RBOITLATIOVS  APPROVED  ATTOTTST  1,  1908. 

In  accordance  with  the  proviso  in  section  6  of  the  fore^ing  act,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  restrictions  and  limitations  governing  the 
collection  and  shipment  of  specimens  for  scientific  purposes,  and  of  live  animals 
and  birds  for  exhibition  or  propagation,  the  following  regulations  are  hereby  pre- 
scribed to  take  effect  October  1,  1908: 

1.  Permits. — Hereafter  the  Department  of  Apiculture  will  not  issue  i>ermits  for 
the  diipment  of  trophies,  including  heads  or  hides  of  game  animals,  since  the  new 
law  reauires  that  such  trophies  be  wipped  imder  regular  him  ting  or  shipping  licenses 
issued  Dy  the  governor  of  Alaska.  Persons  desiring  to  collect  specimens  of  mammals, 
birds,  nests,  or  eggs  in  Alaska  for  scientific  purposes  must  satisfy  the  department 
that  the  specimens  are  intended  for  such  purposes  before  permits  will  be  issued,  and 
must  forward  with  the  permit,  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Seattle,  Portland,  or 
San  Francisco,  a  list  ehowing  the  number  of  each  kind  of  game  collected  under  said 
permit  before  the  specimens  will  be  released  from  the  customhouse.  If  several  ship- 
ments are  made  under  one  permit  the  permit  should  accompany  the  first  consign- 
ment and  a  list  of  the  game  contained  m  each  shipment  mailed  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  time  of  such  shipment.  Permits  will  be  issued  only  to  regular  repre- 
sentatives of  public  museums,  or,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  persons  who  are 
known  to  be  making  special  investij^tions. 

Persons  desiring  to  ship  live  animals  or  birds  should  obtain  permits  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  shipment  to  avoid  any  delay  when  the  consignments  reach  the  custom- 
house. 

Applicants  should  be  careful  to  state  in  each  case  the  region  where  specimens  are 
to  be  collected  and  the  probable  port  and  date  of  shipment.  All  permits  will  expire 
on  December  31  of  the  year  of  issue,  but  consignments  actually  shipped  before  such 
expiration  may  be  admitted  upon  arrival  at  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco. 

£.  8p€cimens  for  scientific  purposes. — Packages  containing  specimens  for  scientific 
purposes  offerea  for  shipment  must  be  marked  "Specimens  for  scientific  purposes,'* 
or  words  to  like  effect,  and  must  bear  the  shipper's  name  and  address.  Inattention  to 
these  details  will  render  packages  subject  to  examination  and  detention  by  officers  of 
the  customs.  Packa^  of  specimens  addressed  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  United  States  National  Museum,  if 
properlv  marked,  may  be  shipped  without  permit  and  without  examination.  Pack- 
ages aodressed  to  individuals^  whether  officers  of  executive  departments  or  not, 
must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 

S,  Live  animals  and  hras. — Live  animab  or  birds  for  exhibition  or  propagation  may 
be  captured  in  close  season  under  permit  only,  and  shipments  must  oe  accompanied 
by  permits  except  as  stated  in  Regulation  4.  Consignments  offered  for  shipment 
without  permit  will  not  be  refused  transportation,  but  may  be  forwarded  to  Seattle, 
Portland,  or  San  f^ancisco  and  held  there  at  owner's  risk  and  expense  imtil  permits 
are  obtained. 

4.  Parks  excepted. — ^Live  animals  (not  exceeding  10  in  one  consignment)  and  live 
birds  (not  exceeding  26  in  one  consignment)  may  be  shipped  without  permit  to  the 
following  public  zoological  parks,  if  Slipped  directly  to  said  parks  and!^  not  to  some 
^nt:  Grolden  Gate  Park,  San  Frsmcisco;  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  Menagerie  of  Central 
^irk.  New  York;  National  Zoological  Parkj  Washinjgton;  New  York  Zoological  Societv, 
New  York  City;  Zoological  Society.  Philadelphia.  Consignments  for  these  parks 
which  exceed  uie  above-mentioned  limits  must  be  accompanied  by  regular  permits 
in  all  cases. 

5.  Reserved  rights  of  department. — ^The  department  expressly  reserves  the  right  to 
examine  at  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco  any  or  all  specimens,  live  game  ammals, 
or  game  birds  from  Alas^,  whether  shipped  as  personal  baggage  or  otherwise;  to  detain, 
if  necessary,  at  said  ports  any  consignment  of  ^me  animals  or  birds  or  any  part  thereof 
not  forwarded  in  conformity  with  these  regulations,  and  to  require  the  return  of  the 
nme  eithar  to  original  port  of  diipment  or  Uieir  delivery  to  the  United  States  marshal 
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for  dispoeition  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act.  Ownera 
and  masters  of  vesseb  will  accept  all  consi^piments  subject  to  these  conditions.  In 
case  of  return,  all  expenses  of  reshipment  will  be  paid  by  the  vessel  transporting  the 
goods  from  Alaska;  and  the  master  of  said  vessel  must  filt  at  Seattle,  Portland,  or  Saoi 
f^ncisco  a  customs  receipt  for  all  goods  returned  to  Alaska. 

6.  Examination  of  shipments. — specimens  or  live  animals  and  birds  arriving  at 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  not  covered  by  permits  or  shipped  contrary  to  these  regula- 
tions, will  be  held  for  examination  by  officers  of  the  customs,  promptly  reported,  and 
released  only  upon  instructions  from  we  Treasury  Department;  provided  that  all  goods 
not  released  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  arrival  shall  be  returned  to  the  port  of  dup- 
ment  (at  the  expense  of  tne  vessel  bringing  the  same)  for  disposition  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  ofthe  act. 

All  previous  regulations  and  all  special  rulings  of  the  department  in  conflict  with 
these  regulations  are  hereby  revoked. 

BEOTTLATIOVS  APP&OVED  JXTLY  81,  1910.0 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
section  2  of  the  Alaska  eame  law  (35  Stat.,  102),  approved  May  11,  1908— "That 
the  Secretary  of  Argiculture  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  game  animals  or  birds,  to  make  and  publish  rules 
and  regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  game  in  anv  locality  modifving  the  Q}oee 
seasons  hereinbefore  established,  providing  different  close  seasons  for  different  parts 
of  Alaska,  placing  further  restrictions  and  limitations  on  the  killing  of  such  animals 
or  birds  in  any  ^ven  locality,  or  prohibiting  killing  entirely  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  in  such  locality.'' — the  following  regulations,  additional  to  those  of 
August  1,  1908,  and  superseding  those  of  March  6,  1909,  are  hereby  promulgated  to 
take  effect  August  15,  1910: 

Regulation  1:  Open  seasons  for  deer. — The  season  for  killing  deer  in  1910  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  shall  end  November  1,  and  thereafter  the  open  season  shall  be  limited 
to  the  period  from  August  15  to  November  1,  both  inclusive. 

Regulation  2:  Limits. — ^The  number  of  deer  killed  by  one  person  during  the  open 
season  shall  be  limited  to  8. 

Regulation  $:  Sale. — ^After  the  close  of  the  season  of  1910  the  sale  of  deer  carcasses 
in  floutheastem  Alaska  shall  be  suspended  until  1912. 

Regulation  4- — ^Walrus:  The  season  for  killing  walrus  in  Bering  Strait  and  in  Bering 
Sea  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskoquim  River  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from 
May  10  to  July  1,  both  inclusive.  The  killing  of  walrus  in  Bristol  Bay  and  at  points 
on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  south  of  the  Kuskoquim  River  is  hereby  prohibited  until 
1912. 

The  regulations  of  March  6, 1909,  relating  to  deer,  are  hereby  revoked. 

ACT  OF  M ABCH  4, 1911. 

By  act  of  Oongress,  approved  March  4,  1911,  an  open  season  for  game  birds  is  pro- 
vided in  the  r^on  norm  of  latitude  62*.    The  act  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

**Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  from  and  after  tne  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
kill  grouse,  ptarmigan,  shore  birds  and  waterfowl  from  Septemb^  first  to  March  first, 
both  inclusive,  anywhere  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska." 

APPENDIX  J. 

Laws  and  BegulationB  for  Protection  of  Fisheiies  of  Alaska. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Fisheries, 

March  10, 1911. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  acts  for  the  protection  and  r^pilation  of  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  approved  June  14,  1906,  and  June  26,  1906.  To  enectually  canv 
out  the  provisions  of  these  acts  the  regulations  appended  hereto  are  hereby  promul- 
gated, superseding  and  revoking  the  regulations  promulgated  in  Department  Grculars 
No.  42,  No.  136,  and  No.  192.  Persons  engaged  in  the  Alaska  fisheries  and  officers 
of  the  department  char^^ed  with  the  supervision  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  diould 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  provisions. 


a  TlieM  regolatioDi  supeneda  thote  of  ICir.  6, 1900. 
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▲V  ACT  FOR  THI  P&OTSOTIOV  AVB  BXOinLlLTIOV  OF  THB  FTOHKKTTW  OF  AT.ASgA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Eouu  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  every  person,  company,  or  corporation  carrying  on  the 
business  of  canning,  curing,  or  preserving  fish  or  manufacturing  fish  products  within 
the  Territory  known  as  Alaska,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  Iby  the  treaty  of 
March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska 
over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fees 
and  taxes  therefor  and  thereon,  pay  license  taxes  on  their  said  business  and  output 
as  follows:  Canned  salmon,  four  cents  per  case;  pickled  salmon,  ten  cents  per  barrel; 
salt  salmon  in  bulk,  five  cents  per  one  nundred  pounds;  fish  oil,  ten  cents  per  barrel; 
fertilizer,  twenty  cents  per  ton.  The  payment  and  collection  of  such  license  taxes 
shall  be  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  ''An  act  to  define  and  punish  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  to  provide  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  lor  the  district,"  and 
amendments  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  catch  and  pack  of  salmon  made  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private 
salmon  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska  ohall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxa- 
tion of  every  nature  at  the  rate  of  ten  cases  of  canned  salmon  to  every  one  thousand 
red  or  king  salmon  fry  liberated,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  hatchery  owner  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  cause 
such  j^rivate  hatcheries  to  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character 
of  their  operations,  efficiency,  and  productiveness,  and  if  he  approve  the  same  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  approval  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  any 
such  hatchery  is  located,  and  shall  also  notify  the  owners  of  such  hatchery  of  the 
action  taken  by  him.  Tne  owner,  agent,  officer,  or  superintendent  of  any  hatchery 
the  effectiveness  and  productiveness  of  which  has  been  approved  as  above  provided 
shall,  between  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  each 
year,  make  proof  of  the  number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  by  a  written  statement  imder  oath. 
Such  proof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  such  hatchery  is 
located,  and  when  so  filed  shall  entitle  the  respective  hatchery  owners  to  the  exemp- 
tion as  herein  provided;  and  a  false  oath  as  to  the  number  of  salmon  fry  liberated 
shall  be  deemea  perjury  and  subject  the  offender  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof. 
Duplicates  of  such  statements  shall  also  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
lAbor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  in  whose  office  the  approval 
and  proof  heretofbre  provided  for  are  filed  to  forthwith  issue  to  the  hatchery  owner, 
causm^  such  proofs  to  be  filed,  certificates  which  shall  not  be  transferable  and  of  such 
denommations  as  said  owner  may  request  (no  certificate  to  cover  fewer  than  one 
thousand  fry),  covering  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  fry  so  proved  to  have  been 
liberated;  and  such  certificates  may  be  used  at  any  time  by  the  person,  company, 
corporation,  or  association  to  whom  issued  for  the  payment  pro  tanto  of  any  bcense 
fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  or  on  accoimt  of  any  catch  or  pack  of  salmon  made  by 
them  in  Alaska;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  public  officials  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  or  receiving  such  license  fees  or  taxes  to  accept  such  certificates  in  Ueu  of 
money  in  payment  of  all  license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  the  pack  of  canned 
salmon  at  the  ratio  of  one  thousand  fry  for  each  ten  cases  of  salmon.  No  hatchery 
owner  shall  obtain  the  rebates  from  the  output  of  any  hatchery  to  which  he  might 
otherwise  be  entitled  imder  this  act  unless  the  efficiency  of  said  hatchery  has  first 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  lAoor  in  the  manner  herein 
provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  maintain  any  dam,  barricade,  fence, 
trap,  fish  wheel,  or  other  fixed  or  stationary  obstruction,  except  for  purposes  of  fish 
culture,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  any  point  where  the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet,  or  within  nve  hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any 
red-salmon  stream  where  the  same  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  the 
purpose  or  result  of  capturing  salmon  or  preventing  or  impeding  their  ascent  to  their 
spawning  grounds,  ana  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  have  any  and  all  sucn  unlawful  obstructions  removed  or  destroyed. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  lay  or  set  any  drift  net,  seine,  set  net,  pound  net, 
trap,  or  any  other  fishing  appliance  for  any  purpose  except  for  purposes  of  fish  culture, 
aciV)8s  or  above  the  tide  waters  of  any  creek,  stream,  river,  estuary,  or  lagoon,  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  one-third  the  width  of  such  creek,  stream,  river,  estuary,  or  lagoon, 
or  within  one  hundred  yards  outside  of  the  mouth  of  any  red-salmon  stream  where  the 
same  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  width.    It  shall  be  unlawful  to  lay  or  set  any 
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seine  or  net  of  any  kind  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any  other  seine,  net,  or  other  fiah- 
ing  appliance  which  is  being  or  which  has  been  laid  or  set  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska, 
or  to  drive  or  construct  any  trap  or  any  other  fixed  fishing  appliance  within  six  hundred 
yards  laterally  or  within  one  hundred  yards  endwise  of  any  other  trap  c^  fixed  fishing 
appliance. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  imlawful  to  fish  for,  take,  or  kill  any  salmon  of  any  species  in 
any  manner  or  by  any  means  except  by  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska  over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  Cook  Inlet,  the  Delta  of 
Copper  River,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary  thereto,  from  six  o'clock  poet- 
mendian  of  Saturday  of  each  week  until  six  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, or  to  fish  for,  or  catch,  or  kill  in  any  manner  or  by  any  appliances  except  by 
rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  salmon  in  any  stream  of  less  than  one  hundred  yards  in  widtn 
in  Alaska  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  week.  Throughout  the  weekly 
close  season  herein  prescribed  the  gate,  mouth,  or  tunnel  of  all  stationary  and  flnatifig 
traps  shall  be  closed,  and  twenty-five  feet  of  the  webbing  or  net  of  the  "heart "  of  8a<£ 
traps  on  each  side  next  to  the  "pot"  shall  be  lifted  or  lowered  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  the  free  passage  of  salmon  and  other  fishes. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  streams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawnine  grounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be  limited 
or  entirely  prohibited;  and  when,  in  his  ju(^:ment,  the  results  of  fishing  operations  in 
any  stream,  or  off  the  mouth  thereof,  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is 
laiger  than  the  natural  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  is  authorized  to  estab- 
li^  close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within  such 
stream  or  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to  permit  salmon  to 
increase:  Provided,  however ,  That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  persons 
interested  shall  be  given  a  hearing,  of  wnich  due  notice  must  be  given  by  pubhcation; 
and  where  the  interested  parties  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be  personally 
notified  by  a  notice  mailed  not  less  than  thirty  days  previous  to  such  hearing.  No 
order  made  under  this  section  shall  be  effective  before  the  next  calendar  year  after 
same  is  made:  And  provided  further,  That  such  limitations  and  prohibitions  shall  not 
apply  to  those  engaged  in  catching  salmon  who  keep  such  streams  fully  stocked  with 
salmon  by  artificial  propagation. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  can  or  salt  for  sale  for  food  any  salmon  more  than 
forty-eight  hoiUB  after  it  has  been  killed. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  wantonly 
to  waste  or  destroy  salmon  or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  Uie  waters  of 
Alaska. 

Sec  9.  That  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  canninc^, 
salting,  or  curing  fish  of  any  species  in  Alaska  to  use  any  label,  brand,  or  trade-ma^ 
which  shall  tena  to  misrepresent  the  contents  of  any  package  of  fish  offered  for  sale: 
Provided,  That  the  use  of  the  terms  "red,"  "medium  red," ^* pink,"  "chum,"  and  so 
forth,  as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Pacific  salmon  unaer^present  trade  usages 
shall  not  be  deemed  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  used  to  designate 
salmon  of  those  known  species. 

Sec.  10.  That  every  person,  company,  and  corporation  engaged  in  catching,  curing, 
or  in  any  manner  utilizing  firfiery  products,  or  in  operating  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska, 
shall  make  detailed  annual  reports  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
on  blanks  furnished  by  him,  covering  all  such  facts  as  may  be  required  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  information  of  the  department.  Such  reports  shall  De  sworn  to  by  the 
superintendent,  manager,  or  other  person  ha\ing  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  separate 
blank  form  being  used  for  each  establishment  in  cases  where  more  than  one  cann«y, 
saltery,  or  other  establishment  is  conducted  by  a  person,  company,  or  corporation,  and 
the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  nshing  season  and  not 
later  than  December  fifteenth  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  catching  or  killing,  except  with  rod,  spear,  or^aff,  of  any  fish  of  any 
kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United  States 
has  jurisaiction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  cairy  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec  12.  That  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such  r^ulations  as  he  may 
establish  in  pursuance  thereof,  tne  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  depute,  in  addition  to  the  agent  and  assistant  agent  of  salmon  fisheries  now 
provided  by  law,  from  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  a  force  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all  work  required  for  the  proper  investi- 
gation, inspection,  and  regulation  of  the  Alaskan  fineries  and  hatcheries,  and  he  shall 
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annually  submit  to  Congress  estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  the  salaries  and  actual  traveling  expenses  of  such 
officials,  and  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  That  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  any  regulation  established  in  pursuance  thereof  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding;  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  ninety  aavs,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  section  four  of  this  act  and  conviction  thereof  a  further  fine  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  diem  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  imposed  for 
each  day  such  obstruction  is  maintained.  And  every  vessel  or  other  apparatus  or 
ejquipment  used  or  employed  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion made  thereunder,  may  be  seized  by  order  of  tne  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fine  or  fines  as  may  be  imposed. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  in  anv 
district  court  of  Alaska  or  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Or^n,  or  Washington.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  thereunder.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  whom  any  vio- 
lation is  reported  by  any  agent  or  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  institute  proceedings  necessary  to  csmy  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  tne  provisions  of  this  act  are, 
so  far  as  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  16.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  26,  1906. 

AH  ACT  TO  PROHIBXT  AUEKS  FROK  FISHHTO  TS  THI  WATERS  OF  ALASKA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not  a  bona  fide  resident  therein,  or  for  any  company,  corporation,  or 
association  not  organized  or  authorized  to  transact  business  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  district  thereof,  or  for  any 
person  not  a  native  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  catch  or  kill,  except  with 
rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  Provided f  however y  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  those  lawfully  taking  fish  in  the  said  waters  from 
selling  the  same,  fresh  or  cured,  in  Alaska  or  in  Alaskan  waters,  to  any  alien  person, 
company,  or  vessel  then  being  lawfully  in  said  waters:  And  provided  further^  Th&t 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  from  employing  as  laborers  any  aliens 
who  can  now  be  lawfully  employed  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  either 
at  stated  wages  or  by  piecework,  or  both,  in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries,  or  with 
the  canning,  salting  or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  found  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  thereunder  shall,  for 
each  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  fine  shall  be  a  lien  against  any  vessel  or  other  property  of  the  offending 
party  or  which  was  used  in  the  commission  of  such  unlawful  act.  Every  vessel  usea 
or  employed  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  there- 
under shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  doUaro  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any 
court  havino^  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

Sec.  3.  Tnat  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  reeulation  made 
thereimder  may  be  prosecuted  in  any  united  States  district  court  of  Alasxa,  California, 
Or^on,  or  Washington. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Alaska  is  hereby  authorized 
to  search  and  seize  evenr  foreign  vessel  and  arrest  every  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  act  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  have  power  to  authorize  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service  and  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  likewise  make  such 
searches,  seizures,  and  arrests.  If  any  foreign  vessel  shall  be  found  within  the  waters 
to  which  this  act  applies,  having  on  board  fresh  or  cured  fish  and  apparatus  or  imple- 
ments suitable  for  killing  or  taking  fish,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  the  vessel  and  appa- 
ratus were  used  in  violadon  of  this  act  until  it  is  otherwise  sufficiently  proved.    And 
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every  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparatus,  or  implements  so  seized  shall  be  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  marehal  of  either  of  the  districts  mentioned  in  section 
three  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  proceedings  provided  for  in 
section  two  of  this  act.  The  facts  in  connection  with  such  seizure  shall  be  at  once 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  to  which  the  v^sel  so 
seized  shall  be  taken,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  institute  the  proper  proceedings. 

Sec.  5.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  thereunder,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  may  employ,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  of  the  Navy:  Provided^ 
however^  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  any  exist- 
ing treaty  or  convention  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power. 

Approved,  Jime  14,  1906. 

KEOITLATIOKS. 

1.  During  the  inspection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  by  the  agents  and  representatives 
of  Uiis  department,  they  shall  have  at  all  times  free  and  unobstructed  access  to  all 
canneries,  salteries,  and  other  fishing  establishments,  and  to  all  hatcheries. 

2.  All  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  owning,  operating,  or  using  any  trap  net, 
pound  net,  or  fish  wheel  for  taking  salmon  or  other  fishes  shall  cause  to  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  said  trap  net,  pound  net,  or  fish  wheel  the  name  of  the  person, 
company,  or  corporation  owning,  operating,  or  using  same,  together  with  a  distinctive 
numoer,  letter,  or  name  which  shall  identify  each  particular  trap  net,  poimd  net,  or 
fish  wheel,  said  lettering  and  numbering  to  consist  of  black  figures  and  letters,  not 
less  than  six  inches  in  length,  painted  on  white  groimd. 

3.  All  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  engaged  in  canning  salmon  shall  forward 
to  tiie  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Deparlment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
three  copies  of  each  and  every  aifferent  can  label  which  it  is  designed  to  place  upon  the 
canned  product. 

Charles  Naqel,  SecrUcary, 

APPENDIX  K. 

Begulatioxis  for  the  Protection  of  Fur-bearing  AtiIttiaIb  in  Alaaka. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Fisheries, 

March  8, 1911, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Section  4  of  "An  act  to  protect  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  April  21,  1910.  provides  that — 

'^No  person  shall  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable^  or  fur  seal,  or  other  fur- 
beanng  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territorv  or  in  the  waters  thereof;  and 
every  person  guilty  thereof  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo  found  engaged  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  forfeited;  but  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  such  mink,  marten,  sable,  fur  seal, 
or  other  fur-bearing  animal  imder  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescrioe;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  prevent  the  lolling  of  anjr 
fur  seal  except  as  authorized  by  law  and  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  until  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

Fur-bearing  animals  enumerated  below  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulati(m 
No.  12,  be  hunted  and  killed  in  tiie  Territory  of  Alaska  except  during  the  seaaonB 
specified  with  respect  to  each  of  the  several  animalB  mentioned. 

1.  Sea  otter, — ^Tne  himting  or  killing  of  sea  otter  is  prohibited  until  November  1, 
1920. 

2.  Beaver, — The  hunting  or  killing  of  beaver  is  prohibited  prior  to  November  1, 
1915. 

3.  Land  otter  and  mink. — ^The  huntmg  or  kiUing  of  land  otter  or  mink  is  prohibited 
throughout  the  season  from  April  1  to  November  16,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

4.  Marten^  fis^,  sahle,  ermine,  and  weasel. — ^The  hunting  or  killing  of  marten,  fisher, 
sable,  ermine,  or  weasel  is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from  April  1  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

5.  Mushrat.— The  hunting  or  killing  of  muskrat  is  prohibited  throughout  the  i 
Bon  from  May  16  to  November  30,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 
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6.  Black  bear,— 'The  hunting  or  killine  of  black  bear  is  prohibited  throughout  the 
season  from  June  1  to  August  31,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

7.  Fox.  lynx,  and  wildcat, — ^The  hunting  or  killing  of  fox,  lynx,  or  wildcat  is  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  season  from  March  1  to  November  15,  both  days  inclusive,  of 
each  year. 

8.  Wolf,  wolverine,  spermovhile,  and  rabbit  or  hare, — ^The  killing  of  wolves,  wol- 
verines, spermophiles  (ground  squirrels),  and  rabbits  or  hares  is  not  prohibited. 

9.  The  Jdllinff  of  any  fur-beanng  animal  by  means  of  strychnine  or  any  other  poi- 
son is  prohibited  at  all  times. 

10.  Permits  or  licenses  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  the  taking  of  fur-bearing  animals  for  scientific  purposes,  for  shipment  to  zoological 
parks,  or  for  breeding  purposes. 

11.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  act  will  be  strictly  enforced 
against  all  persons  who  take,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  take,  captiure,  or  kill, 
any  fur-bearing  animal  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  during  the  prohibited  seasons 
herein  estabhshed,  or  who  barter  or  have  in  their  possession  the  skin  or  pelt  of  any 
fur-bearing  animal  taken  in  the  close  or  prohibited  season. 

12.  Shipments  of  furs,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  will  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  appropriate  blanks, 
which  will  be  supplied  for  that  purpose. 

These  regulations  supersede  all  others  previously  in  force. 
Approve: 

Charles  Nagel,  Secretary, 

APPBNDIZ  L. 

Government  Publications  on  Alaska. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  information  to  the  public 
regarding  Government  work  in  and  publications  on  Alaska.  There  have  been 
included  lists  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Interior  Department  and  brief 
notes  regarding  Uie  puolications  of  other  departments.  Publications  on  early  explo- 
rations and  on  topics  not  referred  to  may  often  be  obtained  by  purchase  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Correspondence  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  office  or  officer  mentioned. 

PTJBLIC  LANDS. 

Circulars  regarding  the  manner  of  obtaining  title  to  public  lands  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  whom  all 
correspondence  relating  to  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

FISHES 

Publications  on  the  fish  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  will  forward  a  list  of  publications  free  of  charge. 

AOBICULTTJBE  AKD  STOCK  RAISINO. 

Publications  on  agricultural  experiments  and  development  and  on  stock  raising 
are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  information  concerning  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NAVIGATION. 

Charts  of  the  navigable  waters.  Coast  Pilots,  and  Tide  Tables  may  be  purchase4 
from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (catalogue  free);  papers  on 
astronomical  and  magnetic  work,  coast-pilot  notes,  etc.,  are  published  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  furnished  gratis  on  application. 
A  list  of  such  publications  will  oe  forwarded  free  of  charge. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Roads  and  trails  are  being  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Information  regarding  the  progress 
of  this  work  w  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted at  tiie  principal  libraries. 
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VATIVB  A&T8  AlTD  IsAJKBVAQEB, 

Studies  of  arts  and  languages  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  which  camr 
munications  on  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

posT-Roxrrs  map. 

A  map  33|  by  48}  inches  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  the  poet  of&ceB 
and  mail  routes  in  Alaska,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  Wadi- 
ington,  D.  C,  for  80  cents.  Remittance  should  be  by  money  order,  payable  to  the  dis- 
bursing clerk,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  0.  Postage  stamps  caa  not 
be  accepted. 

^       SDVCATIOV  ABTD  BSnTDSSR  SE&VIOS. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  natives  and  the  reindeer  industry  are  under  tha 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whom  communications  relating  to 
these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  white  children  are  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Alaska. 

The  following  reports  on  schools  for  natives  and  on  the  reindeer  service  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  An  asterisk  {*)  indicates  that  the  Bureaa  of 
Education's  stock  of  the  paper  is  exhausted.  These  papers  can  genendly  be  consulted 
at  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  a  price  is  given,  these  publica- 
tions may  be  purchased  for  that  amount  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docujnents, 
Government  Printing  Office.  In  the  case  of  the  reports  on  native  schools  the  price  is 
for  the  complete  volume,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  no  separates  for 
sale. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

1886.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  80  pp. 

1889.  In  Annual  Report  for  1889,  vol.  2,  pp.  753-764.    Cloth.  75  cents. 

1890.  In  Annual  Report  for  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  1245-1300.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1891.  In  Annual  Report  for  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  92&-960.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

1892.  In  Annual  Report  for  1892,  vol.  2,  pp.  873-892.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

1893.  In  Annual  Report  for  1893,  vol.  2,  pp.  1705-1748.    Cloth,  70  cents. 

1894.  In  Annual  Report  for  1894,  vol.  2,  pp.  1451-1492.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1895.  In  Annual  Report  for  1895,  vol.  2,  pp.  1425-1455.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

1896.  In  Annual  Report  for  1896,  vol.  2,  pp.  1435-1468.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1897.  In  Annual  Report  for  1897,  vol.  2,  pp.  1601-1646.    Cloth,  80  cents. 
*1898.  In  Annual  Report  for  1898,  vol.  2,  pp.  1753-1771.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1899.  In  Annual  Report  for  1899,  vol.  2,  pp.  1372-1402.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1900.  In  Annual  Report  for  1900,  vol.  2,  pp.  1733-1785.    Cloth,  95  cents. 

1901.  In  Annual  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  1459-1480.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

1902.  In  Annual  Report  for  1902,  vol.  2,  pp.  1229-1256.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1903.  In  Annual  Report  for  1903,  vol.  2,  pp.  2333-2364.    Cloth,  85  cents.  . 

1904.  In  Annual  Report  for  1904,  vol.  2,  pp.  2257-2268.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

1905.  In  Annual  Report  for  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  267-282.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1906.  In  Annual  Report  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-250.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1907.  In  Annual  Report  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp.  371-396.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
*1908.  In  Annual  Report  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp.  1023-1046.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1909.  In  Annual  Report  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  1297-1320. 

*1910.  In  Annual  Report  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  1343-1363. 

REINDEER  SERVICE. 

*1893.  Senate  Misc.  Document  No.  22, 52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Sheep,  |2. 

1894.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  53d  Cong.,  3d  sees.    Cloth,  25  cents. 
*1895.  Senate  Document  No.  Ill,  54th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
*1896.  Senate  Document  No.  49,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
*1897.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  20  cents. 
*1898.  Senate  Document  No.  34,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sees.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1899.  Senate  Document  No.  245,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1900.  Senate  Document  No.  206,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1901.  Senate  Document  No.  98,  57th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
*1902.  Senate  Document  No.  70,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1903.  Senate  Document  No.  210,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

1904.  SenateDocumentNo.  61,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
*1905.  Senate  Document  No.  499, 59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
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*1906.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  CommiBaioner  of  Education  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-265. 

Paper,  15  centa. 
*1907.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  CommiflBioner  of  Education  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp. 

371-411.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
*1908.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  ComnuBsioner  of  Education  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1046-1056.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1909.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1321-1326. 
*1910.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1364-1370. 

OZOLOGT,  MnrX&AL  BZSOITBCXS,  WATER  RXSOVROSS,  AHD  MAPS. 

Publications  on  the  geolocy,  mineral  resources,  and  water  resources,  and  maps  of 
portions  of  Alaska  are  issued  by  the  Geological  Siur^ey .  In  the  following  list,  arranged 
geographically,  are  given  the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent  publications  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

All  of  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  considted  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  limited  number  are  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps), 
on  application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  for 
distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost. 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  tnose  inter- 
ested. 

A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  Geological  Survey's  stock  of  the  paper  is  exhausted. 
If  a  price  is  given  the  document  can  he  Mid  for  that  amount  from  the  JSuperintendent  of 
Vocwnents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*The  geograph>r  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by  A.  H. 

Srooka,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  jr.,  and  a  topographic 

map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  Goode.    Professional  Paper  45,  1906, 

327  pp.  II. 
Report  on  progress  of  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  during  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

In  Bunetm480, 1911,  pp.  15-20. 
Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  18-31. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  19-39. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  345,  pp.  30-53.    45  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp.  21-62. 
The  mining  industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  20-46. 
The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  480, 1911,  pp.  21-42. 
Railway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284, 1906,  pp.  10-17. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259, 1905,  pp.  13-17. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284, 1906,  pp.  1-3. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314, 1907,  pp.  11-18. 
•Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  345, 1908,  pp.  5-17.    45  cents. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  5-20. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  5-19. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  480,  pp.  5-14. 
Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

128-139. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the  Bering 

River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250, 1905,  64  pp. 
Markete  for  Alaska  coal,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  18-29. 
The  Alaska  coal  fields,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  314, 1907,  pp.  40-46. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  47-100. 
The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  63-66. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  0.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  101-132. 
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*The  distribution  of  mineral  resoinrces  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  345, 

pp.  18-29.    45  cente. 
Mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  394,  1909,  pp.  172-207. 
Geologic  featiu'es  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  480, 
1^11,  pp.  43-93. 
♦Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purington. 
Bulletin  263, 1905,  362  pp.    35  cents.    Abstract  in  Bulletin  259, 1905,  pp.  32-46. 
•Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.    In  Bulletin  345, 
1908,  pp.  54-77.    45  cents. 
Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker;  second   edition  by  James 
McCormick.    Bulletin  299,  1906,  690  pp. 
♦Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska  in  1906-7,  by  F.  F.  Hen^aw  and  C.  C.  Covert. 
Water-supply  Paper  218,  1908, 156  pp.    25  cents. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Alaska,  topographic  map  of;  scale,  1:  2,500,000;  preliminary  edition;  byR.  U.Goode, 
Contamed  in  Professional  Paper  45.     Not  published  separately. 

Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  resources;  scale,  1:  5,000,000;  by 
A.  H.  Brooks.    Contained  in  Bulletin  345  (in  pocket). 

Map  of  Alaska;  scale,  1:  5,000,000;  by  A.  11 .  Brooks.  For  sale  at  10  cents  each  or 
$6  perhimdred. 

SOUTHEASTERN   ALASKA. 

REPORTS. 

♦Preliminary  report  on  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  Alaska,  with  an  introductory 

sketch  of  the  geology  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Professional 

Paper  1.  1902,  120  pp.     25  cents. 
♦The  Porcupme  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    Bulletin  236,  1904,  35  pp. 

15  cents. 
The  Treadwell  ore  deposits,  by  A.  C.  Spencer.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  69-87. 
Economic  developments  in.  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.     In 

Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-68. 
The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  Reconnaissance 

of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp.  138-154.     Bulletin  287,  1906, 

161  pp. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin  284, 

1906,  pp.  30-53. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  284, 

1906,  pp.  54-60. 
The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  by  R.  S.  Tarr.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  61-64. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72. 
Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In 

Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  73-81. 
Reconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yakutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot  Black- 
welder.     In  BuUetin  314,  1907,  pp.  82-88. 
♦Ix)de  mining  in  southeaatem  Alaska  in  1907,  by  0.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 
♦The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    In 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.    45  cents. 
♦Copper  deposits  on  Kasaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  by  C.  W.  Wright  and 

Sidney  Paige.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  98-115.    45  cents. 
The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright. 

Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp. 
The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska;  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr; 

Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.    Professional  Paper  64,  1909, 

186  pp. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  67-86. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,   1910,  pp. 

133-143. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102. 
The  occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146. 
A  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt.    In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  147-157. 
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The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  103-111. 
In  preparation: 

The  earthanakes  at  Yakutat  Bay  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  Law- 
rence Martin.    Professional  Paper  69. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  tne  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska, 

by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  — . 
The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  — . 

TOPOaRAPmC  If  APS. 

Juneau  special;  scale,  1:62.500;  by  W.  J.  Peters.    For  sale  at  5  cents  each  or  $3 

per  hundred. 
Bemers  Bay  special;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.     For  sale  at  5  cents  each  or 

$3  per  hundred. 
Juneau  gold  belt,  topographic  map  of  the.    Contained  in  Bulletin  287,  Plate  XXXVI, 

1906.    Not  issued  separately. 
Kasaan  Peninsula;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  R.  H. 

Sargent.     For  sale  at  5  cents  each  or  $3  per  hundred. 
Copper  Mountain  and  vicinity;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.    For  sale  at  5 

cents  each  or  $3  per  hundred. 

CONTROLLER   BAY,  PRINCE    WILLIAM   SOUND,  AND   COPPER  RIVER  REGIONS. 

REPORTS 

*The  mineral  resources  of  the  Moimt  Wrangell  district,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Professional  Paper  15,  1903,  71  pp.    Contains  general  map  of  Prince  William 

Sound  and  Copper  River  region;  scale,  12  mile8=l  inch.    30  cents. 
Berine  River  coal  field,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  259, 1905,  pp.  140-150. 
Cape  Yaktag  placers,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  88-89. 
Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905, 

pp.  128-139.    Abstract  from  Bulletin  250. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the  Bering 

River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
Geology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall.     Pro- 
fessional Paper  41, 1905,  133  pp. 
Copper  and  other  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Soimd,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In 

Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  78-87. 
Distribution  and  character  of  the  Bering  River  coal,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906, -pp.  65-76. 
Petroleum  at  (JontroUer  Bay,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  89-103. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Controller  Bay  region  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin 

335,  1908,  141  pp. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  176-178.     45  cents. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina  and  Chitina  valleys,  Copper  River  region,  by 

F.  H.  Moffit  and  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  127-175.    45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina-Chitina  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  A.  G.  Maddren. 

Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
Copper  mining  and  pro^ectmg  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D. 

F.  Higgins,  jr.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  87-96. 
Gold  on  Prmce  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97. 
Mining  in  the  Kotsina-Chitina,  Chistochina  and  Valdez  Creek  regions,  by  F.  H. 

Moffit.    In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp.  153-160. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna- White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolph 

Knopf.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  161-180. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna- White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolph 

Knopf;  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  417,  1910, 

64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Soimd,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  443,  1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
In  preparation: 

Coastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound,  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  U.  S. 
Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  — . 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Map  of  Mount  Wrangell;  scale,  12  miles^l  inch.    Contained  in  Profeesional  Paper 

15.    Not  issued  separately.- 
Copper  and  upper  Chistochina  Rivers,  scale  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine.    Con- 
tained in  i^fessional  Paper  41.    Not  issued  separately. 
Copper,  Nabesna,  and  Chisana  Rivers,  headwaters  of;  s^e,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C. 

Witherspoon.    Contained  in  Professional  Paper  41.    Not  issued  sepsurately. 
Controller  Bay  region  special  map;  scale,  1: 62,500;  by  E.  G.  Hamilton.    For  sale 

at  35  cents  a  copy  or  $21  per  hundred. 
General  map  of  Alaska  coast  renon  from  Yakutat  B^y  to  Prince  William  Sound; 

scale,  1:1,200,000;  compiled  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Contained  in  Bulletin  335. 
Topographic  and  geologic  map  of  part  of  Latouche  Island,  Prince  William  Sound; 

scale,  1 :  21,120;  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Contained  in  Bulletin  443. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Nizina  special  map;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 

Contained  in  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 
In  preparation: 

Chitina  quadrangle;  scale,  1:  250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  D.  C.  Witherepocm. 

COOK  INLET  AND  8U8ITNA  REGION. 


The  Mount  McKinley  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the  igneous  rocks 

and  of  the  Bomufield  and  Kantishna  districts,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    Professional 

Paper  70, 1911,  234  pp. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the  Bering 

River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
Coal  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  Bulletm  259,  1905,  pp. 

151-171. 
Gold  placers  of  Tumagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  259, 1905, 

pp.  90-99. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula;  Gold  fields  of  the  Tumagain  Arm  region. 


by  F.  H.  Moffit,  pp.  1-52;  Coal  fields  of  the  Kachemak  Bay  region,  by  R.  W. 
Stone,  pp.  53-73.    Bulletin  277,  1906,  80  pp. 
Preliminary  statement  on  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin 


284, 1906,  pp.  88-100. 
*A  reconnaissance  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  Alaska,  in  1905,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 

Bulletin  289, 1906,  36  pp. 
Reconnaissance  in  the  M!atanuska  and  Talkeetna  Basins,  by  Sidney  Paige  and 

Adolpf  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  104-125. 
Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  MatAuuska  and  Talkeetna  Basins,  Alaska,  by  Sidney 

Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  327, 1907,  71  pp. 
Notes  on  geology  and  mineral  prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward,  Kenai  P^iinsula, 

by  U.  S.  Grant.    In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp.  98-107. 
Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  southern  part  of  Kenai  Peninsula, 

by  U.  S.  Grrant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  166-178. 
Outline  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Iliamna  ana  Cluk  Lakes  region, 

by  G.  C.  Martin  and  F.  J.  Katz.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  179-200. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Mulchatna,  by  F.  J.  Katz.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910.  pp.  201-202. 
Preliminary  report  on  a  detailed  survey  of  part  of  the  Matanuska  cool  fields,  by  G. 

C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  128-138. 
A  reconnaissance  of  the  Willow  Creek  gold  region,  by  F.  J.  Katz.    In  Bulletin  480, 

1911,  pp.  139-152. 
In  preparation: 

A  geological  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 
F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485. 

The  headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susltna  Rivers,  Alaska,  including 
accoimts  of  the  Valdez  Creek  and  Chistochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H. 
Moffit.    Bulletin  498. 

Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin and  F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  500. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  northern  portion;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  E.G.  Hamilton.    Con- 
tained in  Bulletin  277.    Not  published  separately. 
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MatafiUBlm  and  Talkeetna  reeion,  reconnaiflaance  map  of;  scale,  1: 260,000:  by  T. 

G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Urgent.    Contained  in  Bulletin  327.    Not  puolifihed 

separately. 
Mount  McEinley  region;  scale,  1:  625,000;  by  D.  L.  Reabum.    Gcmtained  in  Pro- 

feasional  Papers  45  and  70.    Not  published  separately. 
Mount  McEinley  r^on,  reconnaisaance  map  of;  scale,  1:625,000;  by  D.  L.  Rea- 

buiTL  T.  G.  Gerdine^  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  R.  B.  Oliver,  and 

R.  U.  Porter.    Contamed  in  Professional  Paper  70.    Not  issued  separately. 
Reconnaissance  map  of  the  Yentua  mining  district;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  R.  W. 

Porter. 

SOUTHWBSTBBN  ALASKA. 

% 

Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    In  Bulletin  259, 1905,  pp.  102-103. 
Gold  deposits  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905, 

pp.  100-101. 
Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905, 

pp.  128-139.    Abstract  from  Bulletin  250. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the)Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the  Bering 

River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  250, 1905.  64  pp. 
Coal  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

151-171. 
The  Herendeen  Bay  coal  fields,  by  Sidney  Paige.    In  Bulletin  284, 1906,  pp.  101-108. 
Mineral  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  W.  W.  Atwood.    In  BuUetm  379, 1909, 

pp.  108-152. 
Geology  and  mineral  resoiircee  of  parts  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467,  1911, 137  pp. 

TOPOOBAPmC  MAP. 

Map  of  Balboa-Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region.    Contained  in  Bulletin  467. 
Not  issued  separately. 

YUKON  BASIN. 
RIPOBTS. 

The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    Bulletin  218, 1903,  71  pi 
*The  gold  placers  of  the  Fortymile,  Birch  Creek,  and  Fairbanks  regions,  by  L.  S 


Prindle.    Bulletin  251, 1905,  89  pp.    35  cents, 
Yukon  placer  fields,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletm  284,  l9Ut),  pp 
Reconnaissance  from  Circle  to  Fort  Hamlin,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  BuUetin  284, 1906j 


pp.  128-131. 
The  lukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska;  description  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  by  L.  M 

Prindle.    Bulletin  295,  1906,  27  pp. 
The  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  regions,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  205-226. 
The  Circle  precinct,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314, 1907,  pp.  187-204. 
The  Yukon-Tanana  region,   Alaska;    description  of   the  Fairbanks  and  Rampart 

quadrangles,  by  L.  M.  Prindle,  F.  L.  Hess,  and  C.  C.  Covert.    Bulletin  337,  1908j 

102  pp. 
•Occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  179-186.    45  cents. 
*The  Fortymile  gold  placer  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin  345, 1908,  pp.  187- 

197.    45  cents. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska,  1906  and  1907,  by  F.  F.  Henahaw  and  C.  C. 

Covert.    Water-supply  Paper  218,  1908, 156  pp. 
♦Water  supply  of  the  Fairbanks  district  in  1907,  by  C.  C.  Covert.    In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  198-205.    45  cents. 

The  Fortymile  quadrangle,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    Bulletin  375,  1909,  62  pp. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1906-1908,  by  C.  C.  Covert  and 

C.  E.  Ellsworth.    Water-Supply  Paper  228, 1909,  108  pp. 
The  Fairbanks  gold  placer  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  F.  J .  Katz.    In  Bulletin  379, 

1909,  pp.  181-200. 

Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907-8,  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  E.  Ellsworth. 

In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp.  201-228. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Ruby  Creek  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  229-233. 
Placers  of  the  Gold  Hill  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp.  234- 

237. 
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Gold  placers  of  the  Innoko  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp. 

238-266. 
The  Innoko  gold-placer  district,  with  accounts  of  the  central  Euskokwim  Valley  and 

the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    Bulletin  410, 1910, 

87  pp. 
Sketch  01  the  geology  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  by  L.  M. 

Prindle.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  203-209. 
The  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin 

442, 1910,  pp.  210-229. 
Placer  mining  m  the  Yukon-Tanana region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910, 

pp.  230-245. 
Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterite  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood  Creek,  Birch 

Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  246-250. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1909,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.    In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  251-283. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  gold  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  284^315. 
Placer  mining,  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L.  Parker. 

In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  153-172. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1910,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L. 

Parker.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  173-217. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Bonnifield  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911, 


pp.  218-235. 
►Idpla 


Gold  placer  mining  developments  in  the  Innoko-Iditarod  r^on,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  236-270. 
In  preparation: 

The  Bonnifield  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin . 

A  geological  reconnaissance  of  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  by  L.  M.  Prindle,  with  de- 
tailed description  of  region  adjacent  to  Fairbanks,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and 
F.  J.  Katz. 

TOPOoaAPmc  maps. 

Fortymile  quadrangle;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  E.  C.  Barnard.     For  sale  at  5  cents  a 

cop^  or  $3  per  hundred. 
The  Fairbanks  quadrangle;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C.  Witherspoon, 

and  R.  B.  Oliver.    For  sale  at  25  cents  a  copy  or  $15  per  himdred. 
Rampart  quadrangle;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and   R.  B.  Oliver. 

For  sale  at  10  cents  a  copy  or  $6  per  hundred. 
Fairbanks  special;   scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Saigent.     For 

sale  at  10  cents  a  copy  or  $6  per  hundred. 
Yukon-Tanana  region,  reconnaissance  map  of ;  scale,  1:625,000;  byT.  G.  Gerdine. 

Contained  in  Bulletin  251,  1905.    Not  published  separately. 
Fairbanks  and  Birch  Creek  districts,  reconnaissance  maps  of;  scale,  1:250,000;  by 

T.   G.   Gerdine.    Contained  in  Bulletin  251,   1905.    Not  issued  separately. 
Circle  quadrangle,  Yukon-Tanana  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon. 

Contained  m  Bulletin  295.    For  sale  at  25  cents  a  copy. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 


A  reconnaissance  of  the  Cape  Nome  and  adjacent  gold  fields  of  Seward  Peninsula, 

Alaska,  in  1900,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  G.  B.  Richardson,  and  A.  J.  Collier.     In  a 

special  publication  entitled  *'ReconnaiBsances  in  the  Cape  Nome  and  Norton 

Bay  regions,  Alaska,  in  1900,"  1901,  180  pp. 
A  reconnaissance  in  the  Norton  Bay  region,  Alaska,  in  1900,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall. 

In  a  special  publication  entitled     Reconnaissances  in  the  Cape  Nome  and 

Norton  Bay  regions,  Alaska,  in  1900",  1901,  38  pp. 
A  reconnaissance   of   the   northwestern  portion  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 

A.  J.  Collier.    Professional  Paper  2,  1902,  70  pp. 
The  tin  deposits  of  the  York  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     Bulletin  229,  1904, 

61pp. 
Recent  developments  of  Alaskan  tin  deposits,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  120-127. 
The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulletin  247, 

1905,  85  pp. 
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The  York  tin  region,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  145-157. 

Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsida,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp. 

132-141. 
The  Kougarok  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  164-181. 
•Water  supply  of  Some  region,  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  1906,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt  and 

F.  F.  Henshaw.    Water-Supply  Paper  196,  1907,  52  pp.    15  cents. 
Water  supply  of  the  Nome  region,  Seward  Peninsula,  1906,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt  and  F.  F. 

Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  182-186. 
The  Nome  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  126-145. 
Gold  fields  of  the  Solomon  and  Niukluk  River  Basins,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin 

314,  1907,  pp.  146-156. 
Geology  and  mmeral  resources  of  Iron  Creek,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  314, 1907, 

pp.  157-163. 
The  gold  placers  of  parta  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  including  the  Nome,  Council, 

Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  and  Goodhope  precincts,  by  A.  J.  Collier,  F.  L.  Hees, 

P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  po. 
•Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.    45  cents. 
*The  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp. 

251-267.    45  cents. 
♦Mineral  deposits  of  the  Lost  River  and  Brooks  Mountain  regions,  Seward  Peninsula, 

by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  345.  1908,  pp.  268-271.    45  cents. 
*Water  supply  of  the  Nome  and  Kougarok  regions,  Seward  Peninsula,  in  1906-7,  by 

F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  272-285.    45  cents. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska,  1906  and  1907,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and  C.  C. 

Covert.    Water-Supply  Paper  218,  1908,  156  pp. 
Geology  of  the  Sewara  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  358, 

1908,  72  pp. 
Recent  developments  in  southern  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin 

379,  1909,  pp.  267-301. 
The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354. 
Mining  in  the  Fairhaven  precinct,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

355-369. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Seward  Peninsula  in  1908,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In 

Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  370-401. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles,  Seward 

Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nulato-Council  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  316-352. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  353-371. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Seward  Peninsula  in  1909,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  372-418. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Norton  Bay- 

Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  449,  1911,  146  pp. 
In  preparation : 

Surface  water  supply,  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 
G.  L.  Parker.    Water-Supply  Paper . 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Seward  Peninsula,  southeastern  portion  of,  topographic  reconnaissance  of;  scale, 
1: 250,000.    Contained  in  Bulletin  449.     Not  published  separately. 

The  following  maps  are  for  sale  at  5  cents  a  copy  or  $3  per  hundred: 

Casadepaga  quadrangle,  Seward  Peninsula:  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine. 
Grand  Central  special,  Seward  Peninsula;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine. 
Nome  special,  Seward  Peninsula;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine. 
Solomon  quadrangle,  Seward  Peninsula:  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine. 

The  following  maps  are  for  sale  at  25  cents  a  copy  or  $15  per  hundred: 

Seward  Peninsula,  northeastern  portion  of,  topographic  reconnaissance  of;    scale, 

1 :  250,000;  bv  T.  G.  Gerdine. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  portion  of,  topographic  reconnaissance  of;  scale, 

1:  250,000;  bv  T.  G.  Gerdine. 
Seward    Peninsula,    southern   portion    of,    topographic   reconnaissance   of;    scale, 

1:  250,000;.  by  T.  G.  Gerdine. 
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NOHTHBRN  ALASKA. 
BSP0BT8. 

A  reconnaJBsance  from  Forth  Hamlin  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska,  by  way  of  Dall, 

Eanuti,  Allen,  and  Kowak  Rivers;  by  W.  0.  Mendenhall.    Profeaaional  Paper 

10,  1902,  68  pp. 
*A  reconnaissance  in  northern  Alaska  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  Eoyukuk, 

John,  Anaktuvuk,  and  Colville  Rivers,  and  the  Arctic  coast  to  Gape  Lisbume,  in 

1901:  by  F.  C.  Schrader  and  W.  J.  Peters.    Professional  Paper  20,  1904,  139  pp. 
Coal  fielas  of  the  Cape  Lisbume  region,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    In  Bulletin  259, 1905,  pp. 

172-185. 
Geology  and  coal  resources  of  Cape  Lisbume  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.   Bulletin 

278,  1906.  54  pp. 
The  Shungnak  r^ion,  Eobuk  Valley,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin 

480,  1911,  pp.  271-305. 
The  Squirrel  River  placers,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  300-319. 

TOPOOBAFHIC  MAPS. 

Fort  Yukon  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  reconnaissance  map  of:  scale,  1:1,200,000;  by  D.  L. 

Reabum.    Contained  in  Professional  Paper  10.    Not  published  separately. 
♦Koyukuk  River  to  mouth  of  Colville  River^  including  John  River;  scale,  1:1,200,000; 
by  W.  J.  Peters.    Contained  in  Professional  Paper  20.    Not  published  separately. 

MAPS  FOB  BALB. 

The  following  maps  of  Alaska  are  for  sale  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey: 


Locality. 
(Titlo  of  map  or  naroo  of  quadrangle.) 


Scale. 


Contour 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 


Phoenix,  Akiz.,  September  IS,  191 L 
Sm:  As  requested  by  you  in  your  letter  of  June  15,  1911,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

STATEHOOD, 

In  accordance  witli  my  proclamation  of  June  28,  1910,  made  by 
authoritv  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  20, 1910,  an  election 
of  52  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
for  the  proposed  State  of  Arizona  was  held  on  September  12,  1910. 

The  aelegates  so  elected  met  at  the  city  of  Phoenix  on  October  10, 
1910,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  G.  W.  P.  Hunt  as  president 
and  Mr.  A.  W .  Cole  as  secretary.  The  convention  remained  m  session 
until  December  9,  1910,  when  it  adjourned  sine  die. 

Before  adjourning  the  constitutional  convention  provided  by 
ordinance  for  the  holding  of  an  election  on  February  9,  191 1 ,  at  which 
there  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  the  constitution  framed  and  adopted  by  said  con- 
vention. In  accordance  with  this  ordinance  the  election  was  held  on 
said  date,  and  the  returns  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  said  enabling  act,  were  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory. On  the  third  Monday  following  said  election,  to  wit,  on  January 
27,  1911,  the  canvassing  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  chief 
justice,  and  tlie  secretary  of  the  Territory,  met  and  proceeded  to  can- 
vass the  returns  and  certify  the  result.  The  canvassing  board  found 
th&t  12,534  votes  were  cast  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and 
3,920  votes  were  cast  against  adoption.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  enabling  act  the  canvassing  board  certified  the 
result  of  the  canvass  and  submitted  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution adopted  by  tlie  people  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Vice  President,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

No  action  was  taken  either  by  the  President  or  by  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  approval  of  the  constitution  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  on  March  4. 

On  August  21,  1911,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  (37  Stat.,  39),  to  admit  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  States  into  the  Union  upon  certain  conditions  named 
therein,  was  approved  by  the  President  and  became  a  law.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  it  is  made  my  duty,  as  governor  of  the 
Territory,  upon  receiving  from  the  President  or  the  United  States  a 
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certified  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
holding  of  tne  first  general  election  as  provided  for  in  the  constitution 
of  Arizona  and  in  election  ordinance  No.  2  adopted  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  also  for  the  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  Territory  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  State  of  Arizona  applying  to  the  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  recall  of  public  officers  tnereinprovided  for  bv  excepting  there- 
from members  of  the  judiciary.  Tne  provision  of  said  joint  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  said  amendment  is  that  unless  the  said  amend- 
ment be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  the  President  may 
not  issue  his  proclamation  admitting  the  Territory  as  a  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  enabling  act  gives  the  governor  30  dajrs  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  by  him  of  the  certified  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  from  the 
President  within  which  he  may  issue  an  election  proclamation.  By 
the  terms  of  ordinance  No.  2,  adopted  by  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, the  primary  law  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  1909  is  made  applicable  to  the  first  State  election.  As  this 
law  is  new  and  hitherto  untried  and  as  its  provisions  are  somewhat 
uncertain  and  at  best  not  easy  of  construction  and  as  the  machinery 
provided  by  it  is  somewhat  complex,  I  have  concluded  to  defer  the 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  until  September  20,  1911,  in  order  that 
the  primary  may  be  held  upon  as  late  a  date  as  practicable.  The 
issuance  or  the  election  proclamation  on  September  20  wiU,  under 
the  terms  of  the  ordinance,  bring  the  date  for  the  holding  of  the 
primary  on  October  24,  1911. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  amended  seems  to  be  assured  at 
this  time,  and  the  holding  of  the  election  on  December  12  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  will  permit  the  State  officers  who  shall  be 
elected  to  assume  their  offices  early  in  January,  1912.  This  report, 
in  all  likelihood,  therefore,  will  be  the  last  annual  report  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

The  assurance  of  early  statehood  is  a  matter  of  profound  gratifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
While  the  Territory  has  prospered  and  as  a  whole  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  pubKc  affairs  under  Territonal  govern- 
ment, the  advantages  and  privileges  of  statehood  are  such  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation  that  if  the  affairs  of  our  new  State  shall  be 
conducted  economically  and  with  reasonable  prudence  our  popula- 
tion will  rapidly  increase  and  be  followed  by  a  development  of  our 
resources  to  a  degree  which  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  should 
we  remain  a  Temtory. 

POPUIiATION. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  the  population  of  the  Territory  to  be 
204,354.  The  time  of  year  at  which  the  census  was  taken  was  not 
favorable  for  a  full  enumeration  as  many  of  our  people  were  absent 
from  the  Territory  at  that  time.  I  estunate  the  population  of  the 
Territory  at  present  to  be  not  less  than  226,000.  The  increase  in 
population  during  the  past  year  has  been  confined  largely  to  the 
farming  sections. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  cause  of  education  from  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged  in  every  way  through 
legislation  and  the  efforts  of  our  pubhc  officials  to  build  up  and 
improve  our  pubUc  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Territory  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result.  It  approaches 
statehood  with  the  knowledge  that  it  has  an  excellent  school  system, 
maintaining  a  liigh  standard  for  teachers  and  affording  advantages 
to  our  children  equal  to  those  found  in  the  older  States. 

XTNIVEBSITY. 

To  no  other  of  her  pubhc  institutions  may  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory look  with  such  expectant  pride  as  to  the  Umversity  of  Arizona, 
the  culmination  of  her  pubhc-school  system. 

The  umversity  during  the  past  year  has  in  all  respects  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Territory.  It  maintains 
as  hirfi  a  standard  of  efficiency  as  similar  institutions  in  other  States 
and  Territories  in  the  ordinary  academic  courses  of  study,  and  in 
addition,  to  meet  the  requirements  peculiar  to  the  West^  presents 
courses  of  exceptional  thoroughness  in  civil  engineermg,  mine 
engineering,  and  metallurgy,  and  it  is  announced  for  the  coming 
year  that  two  new  courses  will  be  added,  one  in  electrical  engineering 
and  one  in  agriculture,  a  four-year  course  in  each.  A  preparatory 
course  is  also  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  the  high  schools.  This  department  is  gradually 
diminishmg  in  attendance  as  high  schools  are  being  further  organized 
throughout  the  Territory. 

The  equipment  is  of  the  best  and  additions  are  being  made  as 
occasion  requires,  all  departments  of  science  being  amply  provided 
for  in  this  regard.  The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  faculty 
is  maintained,  both  as  to  character  and  educational  proficiency. 
In  December,  1910,  Dr.  Kendrick  C.  Babcock  resigned  as  president 
of  the  university  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Ph.  D.,  of  North- 
western University,  was  chosen  president. 

The  student  enrollment  for  the  year  was  195.  Eleven  were 
graduated  at  the  annual  commencement  in  June,  1911,  and  the 
Following  degrees  were  conferred:  Bachelor  of  arts,  5;  bachelor  of 
science,  3;  civil  engineering,  1;  bachelor  of  science  in  mining,  1; 
engineer  of  mines,  1.  Nine  were  graduated  from  the  preparatory 
department. 

With  the  growth  of  population  in  the  Territory  and  the  extension 
and  growth  of  our  hign-school  system  tlie  university  is  being  more 
patronized,  better  known,  and  growing  in  popular  favor. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Territory  maintains  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Flagstaff  and 
one  at  Tempe;  each  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  its  student  body 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  regular  scholastic  year  at  the  Flag- 
staff normal  opened  on  August  15,  1910,  and  closed  May  12,  1911. 
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The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  92,  an  mcrease  of  34  over  the 
preceding  year.  Six  were  graduated  from  the  normal  department. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  5  men  and  4  women.  The  buildings,  4 
in  number,  are  all  practically  new,  in  good  repair,  and  are  well 
eauipped.  A  summer  session  is  maintained  at  this  school  for  those 
wno  clesire  to  do  extra  work,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  more 
extended  training  of  teacliers.  The  invigoratmg  climate  at  an  alti- 
tude of  7,000  feet  and  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
surrounded  by  most  beautiful  scenerv",  preliistoric  ruins,  and  its 
nearness  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Canyon  Diablo,  and 
the  petrified  forest  and  other  natural  scenic  wonders  to  which  excur- 
sions are  made,  make  it  an  especially  attractive  place  for  a  summer 
school.     The  summer  session  enroUecl  52  in  1910  and  83  in  1911. 

The  Tempe  Normal  School  is  the  oldest  Territorial  educational 
institution  in  Arizona,  being  established  by  an  act  of  the  thirteenth 
leg^lature  in  1885.  The  school  property  consists  of  9  principal 
buildings,  well  equipped  and  furnished  with  modem  appliances  and 
convemences,  with  a  school  Ubrary  of  6,000  volumes,  all  located  on 
a  campus  of  20  acres  of  highly  cultivated,  well-shaded  ground.  The 
semitropical  cUmate  of  Tempe  makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  school 
work  during  the  regular  scholastic  year.  There  were  enrolled  during 
the  past  year  427  students,  246  in  the  normal  department  and  181 
in  the  training  school,  an  increase  in  the  normal  department  of  26, 
and  6  in  the  training  school  over  the  preceding  vear.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  48,  an  increase  or  26  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  to  date  is  438.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  19  members,  selected  from  various  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country,  each  being  selected  because  of  special  fitness  for  the 
work  appointed  them.  Besides  the  faculty  there  is  a  secretary,  a 
librarian,  and  other  employees  in  and  about  the  premises. 

Although  a  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  the  normal 
schools  take  up  and  follow  the  profession  of  teaching,  yet  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  for  specially  trained  teachers  on* account  of  the 
rapid  increase  or  population  of  the  Territory. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  plibhc  instruction  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1911,  it  is  gratifj-ing  to  note  that  our  school 
population  has  increasea  820,  wliile  1,587  pupils  were  added  to  the 
number  previously  enrolled;  that  19  new  school  districts  were  formed 
in  the  Territory ;  that  25  more  teachers  were  employed  than  during  any 
previous  year,  and  that  the  average  montldy  salaries  of  male  teachers 
was  increased  $3.74  per  month  over  previous  years.  It  is  also  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  new  school  buildings  erected  during  the  year 
have  been  constructed  on  modern  and  approved  school  architectural 

Elans  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they  have 
een  built,  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  hghtmg,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, fire  protection,  and  sanitation,  as  well  as  to  their  appearance. 
During  the  year  a  new  coui*se  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  which  has  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  departments  have  been 
established  in  nearly  all  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  Territory  and 
have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
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During  the  past  year  joint  teachers'  institutes  were  held  at  Douglas, 
Flagstaff,  Tucson,  and  Phoenix,  all  of  which  were  well  attended  by 
the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory;  the  institutes  were  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Arizona  Teachers*  Association  and  were 
addressed  by  prominent  educators  from  different  States.  Much 
interest  has  oeen  manifested  in  and  benefit  derived  from  the  insti- 
tutes. 

The  Arizona  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Tucson  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Arizona  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  is  a  worthy  endeavor  and  hi^y  appreciated 
by  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  pubUc  schools. 

School  statistics,  1910  and  1911. 
SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


1900-10 


1910-11 


Number  of  children: 

Between  6  and  21  years  of  age 

Between  8  and  14  years  of  age 

Native  t>om,  native  parents 

Native  bom,  one  parent  foreign 

Native  bom,  both  parents  foreign 

Foreign  bora 

EnroUed  in  the  public  schools 

Enrolled  in  high  schools 

Attending  private  schools  alone 

Who  have  not  attended  any  school 

Ayerage  daily  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  on  the  nigh  schools... 

Percentage  school  population  enrolled 

Percentage  of  enrollment  in  daily  attendance. . . 


38,791 

19,481 

22,777 

4,638 

7,359 

4,002 

30,099 

1,213 

2,014 

9,913 

19,144 

950 

80 


39,611 

19,678 

23,239 

4,491 

7,456 

4,436 

31,686 

1,348 

2,104 

10.187 

20,689 

1,087 

81 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts 

New  schoolhouses  built. . . 
High  schools  (special  law). 

Grammar  schoob 

Primary  schools 

Volumes  in  libraries 


332 
25 
13 

228 

508 

36,965 

351 

38 

13 

217 

535 

32,018 

TEACHERS. 


Male  teachers  employed 

Female  teachers  employed 

Teachers  holding  first-grade  credentials. . . . 
Teachers  holding  second-grade  credentials. 
Average  monthly  salary: 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 


142 
709 
587 
203 

$107. 18 
180.95 

140 

736 

625 

264 

$110.92 

179.91 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Applicants  for  certificates  on  examination 

F&st-grade  certificates  issued  on  examination 

Second-grade  certificates  issued  on  examination 

Life  diplomas  granted 

Educational  diplomas  granted 

Oertiflcatee  granted  to  graduates  of  universities 

Manual  training  certificates  issued 

Certificatos  granted  on  life  diplomas  from  other  States, 

Certificates  granted  on  State  normal  diplomas 

Graduates  <n  territorial  normal  schools: 

Tempe 

Flagstaff 

Commercial  certificates  granted 


11356°— INT  1911— VOL  2- 


-37 


295 
23 
135 
20 
6 
51 
9 
51 
1*5 

48 
7 
3 
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Total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school  moneys  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

1.  Balances,  July  1,  1910: 

(a)  Unappropriated    county  school  fund,  including  salary,  ex- 


(6)  Sd 
(c)  Bu 
id)  Mil 


Dense,  and  reserve $72, 014. 36 

Icnoc' 


(6)  School  district  funds 99, 271. 68 

Building  funds 157,747.85 

Miscellaneous  funds 77, 874. 41 


Total  school  funds  on  hand  July  1,  1910 406,908. 30 

o    RAceinte  * 

(a)  Territorial  fund 62, 667.  96 

lb)  County  school  taxes 525, 660. 27 

(c)  School  (poll)  taxes 86, 911. 89 

{dS  Licenses,  fines,  and  other  sources 64, 440. 80 

(e)  Special  tax  for  maintaining  schools 81, 486. 27 

m  Sale  of  bonds,  etc 292, 548. 98 

{g)  Miscellaneous  sources 176, 095. 18 

Received  by  Greenlee  County  Jan.  1,  1911 46,337.96 

Total  receipts,  including  balances 1, 743, 057. 51 

3.  Expenditures: 

(en  School  maintenance 778, 159. 57 

(6)  Building  purposes 188, 49L  16 

(c)  Miscellaneous  purposes 165, 301. 83 

(d)  From  contingent,  expense,  salary  funds 20, 763. 65 

Total  expenditures 1, 152, 716. 21 

4.  Balances,  June  30,  1911: 

(a)  Unapportioned  county  school  fund 83, 172. 09 

(6 )  School  district  funds 149, 260. 09 

(cj  Building  funds 259,101.46 

(d)  Miscellaneous  funds 98, 672. 63 

Total  school  funds  June  30, 1911 590, 341. 30 

School  property  and  bonded  debt. 

Valuation  of  lots,  buildings,  and  furniture $1, 923, 358. 57 

Valuation  of  libraries 25, 770. 00 

Valuation  of  apparatus 46, 157.  70 

Total  value  of  school  property 1, 995, 286. 27 

Bonded  debt  of  districts 1,323,997.84 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

The  new  prison  at  Florence  is  modem  in  every  way.  The  walls 
and  buildings  are  of  reenforced  concrete  and  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  being  safe,  sanitary,  and  arranged  for  the  economical 
administration  of  the  institution.  It  is  equipped  with  an  electric- 
light  plant,  water  system  (the  water  bein^  pumped  from  wells),  a 
sewer  system,  laundry,  hospital,  and  a  cold-storage  plant. 

Although  practically  completed  and  occupied,  at  the  time  of  making 
mjr  last  report,  yet  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in 
finishing  the  buudings,  the  grounds,  and  the  different  plants  of  the 
institution.  Of  the  two  cell  buildings  mentioned  in  my  last  report 
as  being  in  course  of  construction,  one  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
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bein^  occupied  by  the  prisoners;  the  other  is  ready  for  the  steel  cells, 
which  will  DC  purchased  when  needed. 

The  water  system  has  been  remodeled  during  the  year  and  has  now 
a  60,000-gallon  tank  on  a  60-foot  tower,  supplying  an  abundance  of 
good  water  to  all  departments  of  the  prison. 

During  the  year  tne  systeni  of  employing  convicts  on  Territorial 
work  at  the  prison  and  in  the  imniediate  vicinity,  and  particulariy  on 
bridge  work,  was  continued.  This  work  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
prisoners,  the  reward  being  one  day's  commutation  of  time  on  the 
prisoner's  term  of  sentence  for  each  day  he  may  labor. 

These  experiments  which  the  Territory  has  made  have  convinced 
me  that  nothing  is  more  beneficial,  both  to  the  health  and  disposition 
of  the  prisoner,  than  to  be  employed  under  some  such  regulation. 
There  have  been  comparatively  few  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  on 
the  part  of  prisoners  employed  outside  the  prison  walls. 

The  board  of  control  has  adopted  and  put  into  operation  a  method 
of  insuring  a  more  just  and  certain  enforcement  of  the  parole  law.  A 
pai;ole  derk  has  been  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
cases  of  all  prisoners  seeking  a  parole,  and  to  make  a  report  of  his 
investigations  in  such  cases,  ana  also  to  make  recommendations  in 
other  cases  where  paroles  may  seem  desirable.  He  is  also  expected* 
to  investigate  the  previous  history  and  the  antecedents  of  each  appli- 
cant for  parole,  to  note  his  conduct  and  disposition  as  a  prisoner,  and 
to  make,  with  nis  recommendations,  such  suggestions  as  ne  may  think 
advisable  relating  to  the  terms  of  parole.  He  is  also  to  keep  track  of 
the  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  prisoners  out  on  parole,  and  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  each  parole  are  compUed  with. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  shows  a  gratifying  decrease  over  last  year, 
it  being  64  cents  per  capita  net  as  against  74  cents  for  1910. 

I  append  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  expenses  of  the  prison, 
its  population,  and  other  data. 

Comparative  statement  of  expenses  of  Territorial  prison  for  the  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 


1910 


1911 


Gross  expense 

Total  earnings 

Net  expense 

Salaries  and  wages 

Maintenance  and  repairs . . 

Gross  per  capita  cost 

Net  per  capita  cost 

Gross  daily  per  capita  cost 
Net  daily  per  capita  cost. . 
Average  attendance 


|115,4M.24 
$12,770.31 
$102,676.93 
$46,758.48 
$68,697.76 
$296.5381 
$263.71 
$0. 8124 
$0.7224 
389.347 


$121,571.75 

$19,932.42 

$104,639.33 

$48,396.80 

$73,174.95 

$272.94 

$234.93 

$0,747 

$0,643 

445.403 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1910,  there  were 
437  prisoners;  there  were  received  during  the  year  277,  of  which  45 
were  United  States  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  714  to  be  accounted 
for.  During  the  year  there  were  discharged  221,  leaving  493  in  the 
prison  on  June  30,  1911. 
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The  discharged  prisoners  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 
Pri9oners  discharged  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

By  expiration  of  sentence 66 

By  commutation  of  sentence 155 

By  parole 17 

By  pardon '. 6 

By  escape 4 

By  execution 2 

By  death 7 

By  transfer  to  insane  asylum 1 

By  order  of  the  supreme  court 3 

Of  the  inmates  received  during  the  year,  all  were  males  and  are 
classified  as  follows:  Whites,  90;  Mexicans,  161 ;  Indians,  21 ;  Negroes, 
14;  Chinee,  1. 

Of  the  inmates  in  the  prison  June  30,  1911,  aU  were  males  and  are 
classified  as  follows:  Whites,  153;  Mexicans,  273;  Negroes,  34; 
Indians,  31;  Chinese,  1;  Japanese,  1. 

Of  the  inmates  now  in  the  prison,  300  can  read  and  write,  and  193 
can  not  read  or  write;  132  were  of  temperate  habits  and  361  intem- 
•perate;  481  use  tobacco  and  12  do  notj  73  admitted  former  conviction 
and  420  claim  this  to  be  the  first  conviction. 

Of  the  277  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  138  were  foreigners 
and  139  were  native  bom. 

TERRITORIAIi  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  but  Uttle  change  has 
been  made  in  the  buildings  or  equipment  of  the  asylum,  except  that 
a  modem  chemical  fire  engine  has  been  added  for  further  protection. 
Farming  machinery  and  tools  and  house  and  office  furniture  necessary 
for  the  proper  management  and  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  purchased  and  placed  in  use  and  aU  necessary  repairs 
have  been  made. 

The  institution  is  ample  for  the  present  needs  of  the  Territory  and 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part 
suitable  and  the  grounds  well  shaded  and  beautified.  Additional 
buildings  must,  however,  soon  be  erected  to  care  for  the  increase  in 
population.  The  income  from  the  farm,  the  labor  of  which  was 
largelv  performed  by  the  inmates  under  the  supervision  of  a  compe- 
tent farmer,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $12,192.35  in  value,  most  of 
the  product  being  consumed  at  the  institution. 

On  June  30,  1910,  there  were  368  inmates  in  the  institution,  of 
whom  290  were  males  and  78  were  females.  There  were  received 
during  the  year  by  commitment  103  males  and  29  females;  there  were 
returned  from  parole  1  male  and  1  female;  there  were  returned 
escapes  4  males,  making  a  total  of  606  persons  to  be  accounted  for. 
Durmg  the  year  there  were  dischargea  as  cured  38  males  and  8 
females,  and  14  males  and  3  females  as  improved  and  harmless;  41 
males  and  6  females  died;  9  males  and  9  females  were  paroled  and  9 
males  escaped,  making  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  136  and  leaving 
370  in  the  institution  on  July  1,  1911,  or  whom  287  are  males  and  83 
are  females. 
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TERRITORIAIi  INDUSTRIAIj  SCHOOIi. 

There  are  now  at  the  Territorial  Industrial  School  82  children,  74 
boys  and  8  eirls.  They  are  well  cared  for  and  no  sickness  exists 
among  the  children  of  the  school.  The  school,  however,  is  over* 
crowded.  The  buildings  and  equipments  are  inadequate  and  in 
need  of  repair;  the  school  ground  is  insufficient  in  amount,  and  not 
well  suited  to  an  institution  of  this  character.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  a  new  site  be  purchased  of  ample  proportions  of  the  best  farm 
land  obtainable,  so  that  the  boys  may  be  taught  the  science  of  agri- 
culture and  other  useful  shoo  craft  tnat  may  be  estabUshed  on  the 
farm.  The  success  of  the  scnool  imder  past  and  present  conditions 
in  the  training  of  the  children  committed  to  it  has  been  very  satis- 
factorv;  the  health  of  the  inmates,  their  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
upbuilding  has  been  .the  special  care  of  the  management  and  the 
results  for  the  past  year  are  exceedingly  gratifying, 

A  small  pumping  plant  has  been  ^ded  to  the  equipment,  making 
it  possible  to  cultivate  a  small  garden,  and  the  interest  manifestea 
by  the  boys  in  this  work  indicates  the  usefulness  of  &  farm  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

THE  PIONEERS'  HOME. 

The  Pioneers'  Home,  which  was  begim  during  the  previous  year, 
was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  It  is 
located  at  Prescott  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  low 
hill  in  what  is  known  as  Murphys  Park  and  overlooks  the  city  of 
Prescott  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  grounds  contain  4^ 
acres  of  mesa  land,  which  is  capable  or  being  made  into  a  beautiful 
park  or  garden.  The  building  is  constructed  of  granite  and  brick, 
two  stories  high  and  a  basement,  and  consists  of  the  main  building, 
60  by  50  feet,  with  two  wings,  each  37^  by  40  feet,  making  a  frontage 
of  135  feet.  It  is  adorned  with  porches  and  balconies  in  front  and 
at  the  end  of  each  wing.  It  is  modem  in  construction  throughout, 
has  hardwood  floors,  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat, 
and  electric  lights,  Is  well  furnished,  and  has  the  nucleus  of  a  splendid 
library,  tlie  collection  of  which,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gus 
Heyman,  who  has  been  appointed  to  that  duty  will  not  only  include 
modem  Uterature  and  magazines  but  will  eventually  include  all  the 
historic  publications  of  the  West  and  Southwest  obtainable. 

The  building  was  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  Territory  by 
the  contractors  on  January  1,  1911,  and  was  furnished  and  opened 
for  the  occupancy  of  inmates  on  February  1,  1911. 

While  the  institution  will  accommodate  40  persons,  up  to  July  1 
of  this  year  but  24  had  been  selected  from  among  the  applicants,  the 
management  deeming  it  necessary  that  care  should  be  exercised  that 
only  the  most  worthy  pioneers  be  admitted.  Of  these  24  inmates 
at  the  home,  the  youngest  is  61  and  the  eldest  is  88  years  of  age,  and 
the  average  age  of  all  is  74  years  and  9  months. 

The  management  of  the  institution,  under  superintendent  Maj.  A. 
J.  Doran,  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  institu- 
tion is  commended  by  all  visitors  from  within  or  without  the  Terri- 
tory as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  men  who  endured  the  hardships  in 
buuding  up  a  civilization  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Arizona. 
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IRRIGATION  AND  FARMING. 

The  most  notable  event  which  has  transpired  in  the  Territory 
during  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the-Koosevelt  Dam.  This 
event  was  fittingly  celebrated  on  March  19  by  ceremonies  at  the  dam, 
at  which  ex-President  Roosevelt  was  present  and  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address.  The  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  building  of 
this  great  structure  have  been  frequently  published  and  are  generally 
known.     I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these. 

The  dam  is  situated  in  a  canyon  of  the  Salt  River,  about  75  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Phoenix  and  just  below  the  junction  of  Salt  River 
and  Tonto  Creek.  The  dam  is  constructed  of  rubble-concrete  mason- 
ry. It  is  220  feet  in  height  and  1 ,080  feet  in  length  at  the  top.  When 
mled,  the  reservoir,  thus  created  by  the  dam  will  hold  1 ,284,205  acre  feet 
of  water,  enough  water  to  supply  the  Salt  River  Valley  with  an  abund- 
ance of  water  during  three  years  of  drought.  The  rainfall  on  the 
upper  Salt  and  Tonto  watersheds  since  the  completion  of  the  dam  has 
been  much  below  normal.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  water  on  April 
1  reached  a  height  of  166.60  feet,  showing  561,024  acre-feet  of  stored 
water.  On  Ju^  1  this  amount  had  onty  been  reduced  to  460,974 
acre-feet.  Notwithstanding  this  was  after  the  season  of  the  greatest 
use  of  water,  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
without  further  accretion  from  summer  storms,  is  assured. 

At  Yuma  the  work  of  constructing  the  siphon  under  the  Colorado 
River  to  conduct  the  water  diverted  by  the  La^na  Dam  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  Arizona  side  was  contmued  durmg  the  year.  It  is 
expected  that  the  siphon  will  be  completed  early  in  1912,  which  will 
make  available  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  at  least 
130,000  acres  of  land  in  Arizona. 

The  Salt  River  project,  of  which  the  Roosevelt  Dam  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  will  cost  when  fully  completed  in  round  figures 
$10,000,000.  Included  within  this  reservoir  district  are  240,000 
acres  of  land  which  are  to  be  irrigated  from  the  reservoir  supple- 
mented by  the  normal  flow  of  Verde  and  Salt  Rivers.  It  is  the 
expectation  of  the  Reclamation  Service  that  an  additional  60,000 
acres  may  ultimately  be  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  means  of 
pumping  underground  water.  The  power  generated  from  the  stored 
water  at  Roosevelt  will  supply  these  pumping  plants.  When  the 
power  plants  now  being  built  at  Roosevelt  and  m  the  valley  are  com- 
pleted 15,000  horsepower  will  be  developed.  This  may  be  added  to 
materially  by  the  installation  of  additional  plants  at  suitable  '  ites 
along  the  river  and  at  various  points  along  the  canals  in  this  vaUey. 
The  water  power  thus  generated  is  expected  to  ultimately  pay  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  and  in  addition  to  pay  something  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  project.  The  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association  represents  the  consumers  of  water  under  the  Salt  River 
project.  This  association  under  its  contract  with  the  Government 
will  ultimately  own  the  project.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  be  reimbursed  for  its  outlay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  at  Roosevelt,  the  diversion  dam  at  Granite 
Reef,  the  piu-chase  and  improvement  of  the  canals  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  and  in  the  installation  of  the  various  power  plants. 

The  cost  of  the  project  will  approximate  $50  per  acre.  The 
reclamation  law  and  the  contract  between  the  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Grovemment  call  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
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project  within  10  years  after  its  opening,  the  cost  to  be  divided  into 
10  yearly  instalbnents.  It  is  expected  tnat  the  project  shall  be  open 
in  1913.  It  has  already  become  a  serious  question  with  land- 
owners whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  extension 
of  time  within  which  the  repayment  shall  be  made.  It  is  probable 
that  the  matter  may  be  presented  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  an  early  date,  and  then  if  the  department  shall  favor  an  extension 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  enact  the  needed  legislation  to  permit  of 
the  extension.  While  the  fertiUty  of  the  lands  included  within  the 
project  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  people  are  such  as  to 
permit,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  repayment  to  tne  Government  of  the  ' 
cost  of  the  project  within  10  years,  I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
people  of  the  valley  and  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory  that  a  much  longer  period  should  be  given  than 
10  years.  The  origmal  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project  has  been 
exceeded  by  many  miUions  of  dollars^  owing  to  its  enlargement 
beyond  what  was  contemplated  at  the  time  the  landowners,  through 
the  Water  Users'  Association,  made  their  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment. This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  due  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  question.  A  great  deal  of  capital  is  needed  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  vallev,  and  if  the  burden  of  these  payments  was 
lightened  by  extending  the  time  for  repayment  to  20  or  more  years, 
great  benent  would  be  derived  from  such  policy  by  the  people  con- 
cerned and  no  serious  disadvantage  woula  result  therefrom  to  the 
G^ovemment.  What  I  have  here  said  regarding  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  repayment  to  the  Government  of  the  cost  of  the  Salt  River 
projects  applies  equally  to  the  Yuma  project.  The  matter  as  it  seems 
to  me  is  so  important  to  the  future  of  the  Territory  and  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
reclamation  of  our  and  lands  that  I  have  deemed  it  proper  and  expe- 
dient to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  department  at  tnis 
time  and  to  recommend  its  favorable  consideration. 

The  completion  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  insured  the  farmers  of  the 
Salt  River  VaUey  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  year,  so  that  a 
lai^er  area  was  put  in  cultivation  in  the  Salt  River  valley  than  ever 
beiore.  <>ops  during  the  present  calendar  year  were  exceedingly 
good.  Early  rains  during  the  summer,  however,  injured  a  great  deal 
of  hay  and  some  grain.  Prices  of  farm  products  have  continued 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  farming  section  at  Yuma  did  not  suffer  in 
this  wav  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The  melon 
crop  which  promised  in  June  to  be  exceedingly  large  was  likewise 
injured  by  rain  during  the  harvesting  season.  There  were  shipped 
from  the  Salt  River  Valley  dining  tne  season  1,120  cars  of  canta- 
loupes and  other  melons. 

About  4,000  acres  were  planted  to  sugar  beets.  This  is  a  decrease 
from  1910,  so  that  the  production  of  sugar  at  the  beet-sugar  factory 
at  GlendfJe  was  less  tnan  last  year.  The  coming  year,  however, 
promises  to  show  a  material  increase  in  the  acreage  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  important  industry  may  continue  to  grow  as  it  should. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  particularljr  in  the  Sulphm*  Spring 
Valley  in  Cochise  County,  north  or  Prescott  in  Yavapai  County,  ana 
in  Navajo,  Apache,  and  Coconino  Counties,  an  increased  acreage  was 
planted  and  cultivated  by  dry-farming  methods.    The  year  was 
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especially  favorable  and  for  the  most  part  the  3rield  was  fairly  good 
and  encouraging  to  those  who  are  experimenting  in  this  way. 

The  fruit  crop  has  generally  been  good,  both  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  uplands,  where  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  similar 
fruits  are  grown,  ana  in  the  valleys  where  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits 
receive  attention.  There  were  shipped  during  the  year  30  cars  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit  to  the  eastern  markets.  On  the  whole  our 
farmers  have  prospered  during  the  year. 

Land  under  ditch  with  wat^r  may  yet  be  had  at  reasonable  prices 
in  the  Territory.  It  varies  from  $50  to  $250  per  acre,  depending 
largely  upon  location.  The  dry-farming  area,  through  experimenta- 
tion thus  far  made,  appears  to  be  larger  than  was  at  first  thought 
probable.  There  is  yet  room  in  the  Territory  for  a  great  many 
people  who  may  desire  to  own  and  cultivate  lands.  In  fact,  we 
nave  not  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  to  adequately  take  care 
of  and  cultivate  such  lands  as  are  now  under  ditch  and  with  an 
assured  supply  of  water.  This  is  true  of  lands  about  Phoenix,  Mesa, 
Tempe,  Florence,  Buckeye,  and  Yuma.  Good  agricultural  lands 
majr  also  be  had  at  many  other  places  and  these  places  present  such 
diflferences  of  cUmate,  methods  of  farming,  and  or  the  uses  to  which 
lands  may  be  put  as  should  attract  people  from  the  various  parts  of 
our  country. 

I  have  referred  in  my  previous  report  to  the  ostrich  industry  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  This  industry  requires  considerable  capital, 
but  it  is  so  promising  and  the  results  attained  thus  far  are  so  satis- 
factory that  the  busmess  may  be  expected  to  exceed  in  importance 
that  of  any  other  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  Territoiy  with 
the  possible  exception  of  dairying. 

TERRITORIAL  FAIR. 

In  November,  1910,  the  sixth  annual  Territorial  fair  was  held  at 
Phoenix.  The  fair  is  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  the  Territory  participate  either  as  exhibi- 
tors or  as  visitors.  The  showing  in  the  line  of  live  stock  occasioned 
the  most  flattering  comments  on  the  part  of  stockmen  and  others 
from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Few,  if  anv,  parts  of  the 
United  States  can  show  a  greater  variety  of  live  stock  and  as  high  a 
quahty  as  here.  While  the  institution  is  expensive  in  a  way  yet  I 
beheve  that  the  outlay  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  interest  it 
arouses  in  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  our  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  five  stock  and  m  the  pleasure  which  thousands  of 
our  people  obtain  through  attending  the  fair. 

LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

The  live-stock  industry  in  Arizona  is  exceeded  in  importance  only 
by  mining  and  ajgriculture.  This  is  so  because  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Territory  is  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the 
open-range  industry.  Cattle  growing  ranks  first  in  importance  and 
sheep  growing  next.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  800,000  head 
of  range  cattle  and  not  less  than  1,000^000  head  of  range  sheep  in  the 
Territory,  exclusive  of  those  in  Indian  reservations.  During  the 
year  there  were  250,133  head  of  cattle  of  all  classes  slaughtered 
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within  the  Territory  and  shipped  to  points  outside  of  Arizona. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  estimate  of  800,000  head  of  range 
cattle  in  the  Territory  is  jjuite  conservative,  and  particularly  so 
when,  in  addition,  we  consider  that  for  the  three  years  beginning 
with  1908  the  average  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  within  the 
Territory  and  shipped  to  points  outside  was  235,956.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  an  accurate  census  of  the  range  cattle  would  show  the 
number  to  be  at  the  very  least  three  times  the  annual  shipment. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Territory  graze  upon  the  unin- 
closed  public  lands.  The  condition  of  the  public  ranges,  therefore, 
is  of  vital  concern  to  the  live-stock  industry.  The  year  has  been 
unusually  favorable  in  that  regard,  although  during  the  early  fall  of 
1910  the  conditions  did  not  appear  favorable  and  some  losses  were 
experienced  on  account  of  drought.  During  the  winter  and  spring, 
however,  the  rains  were  general  and  the  condition  of  the  ranges  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  was  better  than  normal.  The  prices  for 
cattle  were  unusually  high^  which  doubtless  prompted  the  sale  of 
cattle  of  all  classes,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  large  output  for  the 
year.     The  prices  for  wool  were  somewhat  lower  than  during  the 

Preceding  year,  as  were  also  the  prices  for  mutton,  sheep,  and  lambs, 
►wing  to  the  favorable  condition  of  the  ranges,  the  lamo  crop,  how- 
ever, exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  sheep  industry  was  fairly  prosperous.  A  large  part  of  the 
sheep-growing  section  of  the  puolic  range  lies  within  the  forest 
reserves,  particularly  the  Coconino,  Sitgreaves,  and  Prescott  reserves. 
The  industry,  therefore,  is  interested  in  the  management  and  control 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  grazing  within  the  reserves.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  year  by  year  there  appears  to  be  less  iriction 
between  stock  growers  and  the  Forest  Service  in  the  matter  of  the 
issuance  of  permits,  and  less  complaint  generally  growing  out  of  the 
control  and  regulation  of  grazing  by  the  officers  of  the  service. 

The  statutes  of  the  Territory  provide  for  police  regulations  of  the 
live-stock  industry  largely  through  the  instrumentauty  of  the  live- 
stock and  sheep  sanitary  boards.  The  work,  of  the  first-named 
board  is  of  special  importance  inasmuch  as  cattle  particularly  require 
police  protection,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  run  at  large  on  the  open 
range  and  are  not  within  the  immediate  possession  or  control  of  the 
owner.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  board  in  various  sections 
whose  duties  under  the  law  are  to  mspect  all  cattle  and  horses  for 
shipment  or  slaughter  and  to  make  a  record  and  report  of  the  brands 
ana  generally  to  supervise  shipments  and  movements  of  cattle,  so  as 
to  see  to  it  that  stock  is  not  disposed  of  without  legal  authority. 
Inspectors  are  also  required  to  investigate  violations  of  the  live-stock 
law  and  to  make  arrests  when  necessary.  They  are  also  expected  to 
report  the  existence  of  contagious  disease  among  live  stock  in  their 
respective  districts. 

A  tax  is  made  on  the  industry  of  1  cent  per  head  of  the  cattle  as 
determined  by  the  assessment  roll.  This  money  is  paid  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  live-stock  sanitary  board  annually  and  is  used  in  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  board. 

The  Territorial  veterinarian  cooperates  with  the  board  in  the 
matter  of  disposing  of  infected  live  stock  and  in  quarantining  diseased 
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stock  within  the  Territory  whenever  necessary  and  in  refusing  the 
ri^t  of  entry  to  infected  live  stock  from  out  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  year  little  disease  was  found  to  exist  among  the  cattle 
of  the  Territory.  The  necessity  for  quarantining  against  the  Texas 
fever  infection  from  Sonora  still  exists^  and  the  construction  of  a 
fence  by  the  Government  along  the  mtemational  boundary  line 
between  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is  again  reconmiended  by  the 
live-stock  sanitary  board,  and  this  recommendation  is  approved 
by  me. 

During  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  work  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  board  and  of  the 
Territorial  veterinarian  in  their  dealing  with  the  cattle  industry  of 
the  Territory.  I  am  persuaded  that  instead  of  these  oflScers  having 
too  much  power  and  authority  under  the  law  their  powers  could  be 
safely  added  to  in  more  than  one  particular.  While  some  cattlemen 
complain  of  the  "brand  tax''  as  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  indus- 
try, such  complaints  must  certainly  be  foimded  upon  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  necessity  of  police  regulation,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  theft  and  the  unlawful  disposition  of  cattle,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  ranges  free  from  infected  and  dis- 
eased cattle.  It  is  therefore  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  State 
authorities  will  not  only  continue  these  poUce  regulations,  but 
strengthen  and  add  to  them  as  well  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  live-stock  sanitary  board  in  its  last  report  strongly  defends  the 
existing  law,  which  requires  not  only  that  all  the  animals  shall  be 
inspected  before  slaughter,  but  also  that  all  butchers  shall  pay  a 
hcense  tax  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  slaughtering  cattle  without  such  hcense.  The  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  law  are  that  it  furnishes  a  needed  safeguard 
against  the  theft  and  unlawful  killing  of  cattle,  and  is  also  a  needed 
sanitary  measure  in  that  it  furnishes  the  only  means  by  which  cattle 
may  be  inspected  by  health  officers  and  diseased  meats  be  prevented 
from  being  sold  to  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  work  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  is  largely  confined  to  the 
matter  of  preventior^  of  disease  common  to  sheep  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  looking  to  proper  dipping  at  proper  intervals 
and  the  quarantining  of  diseased  animals.  Wmle  tne  work  is  less 
extensive  than  that  of  the  hve-stock  sanitary  board,  it  is  nevertheless 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  and  should  be  continued. 
The  board  reports  that  no  case  of  infection  was  found  during  the  year 
excepting  a  few  instances  in  buck  herds. 

HORTICULTURAL  COMMISSION, 

The  horticultural  commission  consists  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  It  employs  an  expert  entomologist  who  is  its  cliief 
executive  officer,  and  also  quarantine  inspectors  where  these  are 
needed.  The  commission,  with  the  entomologist  and  quarantine 
inspectors,  have  maintained  as  close  a  supervision  over  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  into  the  Territory  as  the  limited  funds  at  the  d^osal 
of  the  commission  permitted  and  have  done  a  certain  amount  ol  field 
work  in  addition.  A  vigorous  fight  has  been  made  upon  the  wooly 
aphis,  which  so  far  is  the  only  serious  insect  pest  which  has  developed  in 
the  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  Territory.    Substantial  progress 
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has  been  made  in  the  eradication  of  the  pest  and  in  another  year 
it  is  hoped  that  its  further  growth  may  be  completely  checked.  A 
rigid  quarantine  was  declared  against  all  citrus  nursery  stock  from 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  Mexico,  and  certain  districts  in 
CaJif  omia,  which  practically  limited  the  importation  of  citrus  trees  to 
certain  parts  of  the  last-named  State.  Many  shipments  have  been 
refused  and  turned  back  at  the  point  of  entry  into  the  Territory  on 
account  of  scale  or  other  infection.  While  this  has  proven  a  tempo- 
rary embarrassment  to  persons  who  desired  to  plant  orchards,  it  is 
expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nurserymen  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
are  developing  large  stocks  of  young  trees,  that  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  years  an  abundant  domestic  supply  may  be  had  of  clean  stock 
free  from  infection  of  any  kind .  As  a  rine  the  law  creating  the  commis- 
sion and  fixing  its  powers  has  met  with  approval  from  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended  and  the  operations  of  the  commission 
and  its  employees  have  been  facilitated  by  shippers  and  by  orchardists 
generally.  But  one  litigated  case  has  ansen  ^wing  out  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  comtmission  and  this  suit  was  satisfactorily  settled  before 
trial  in  such  a  way  as  to  vindicate  the  commission  and  the  law  imder 
which  it  has  acted.  The  usefulness  of  the  commission  has  been  so 
well  demonstrated  that  the  board  of  control  has  made  an  increased 
appropriation  for  its  use  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 

HISTORIAN. 

The  historian  has  during  the  year  done  a  great  deal  of  extensive 
research  work  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  valuable  data  not  hith- 
erto available  for  future  use  in  the  compilation  of  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  Territory. 

AGRICULTURE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  work  of  the  station  during  the  vear  has  been  unusually  fruit- 
ful in  results,  particularly  in  the  line  or  dry-farming  experimentation. 

Dry-farming  stations  are  being  conducted  in  tne  Sulphur  Spring 
Valley,  near  Douglas,  at  Snowflake  in  Navajo  Coimty,  and  a  new 
station  has  just  been  established  north  of  Prescott.  Cultural  work 
of  all  kinds  is  being  done  at  the  various  experimental  stations.  The 
one  at  Phoenix  is  making  a  specialty  at  present  of  sheep  breeding; 
at  Yuma  the  work  is  alon^  the  line  or  intensive  gardening;  at  Tempe 
the  growing  of  dates  is  being  studied,  with  the  result  that  a  method 
of  quickly  and  successfully  curing  dates  has  been  discovered,  which 
wilTia  all  likelihood  lead  to  the  growing  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  the 
Territory  on  a  large  scale  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  In  Pima 
County  the  station  is  experimenting  along  the  line  of  range  recupera- 
tion and  renewal.  No  work  whicn  the  Government  is  doing  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station. 
Unfortimately,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Territory  for  this 
work  is  inadequate,  for  the  problems  which  are  to  be  solved  are  so 
numerous  and  important  ana  some  of  these  are  so  pressing  as  to  call 
for  annual  appropriations  far  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  Territory 
to  make.  Tne  policy  of  the  State  will  doubtless  be  favorable  to  the 
extension  of  this  work  as  rapidly  as  funds  may  be  available.  The 
disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  for  all  pur- 
poses from  both  the  Federal  and  Territorial  Gk)vemments  amounted 
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to  $40,812.02.  Of  this  amount  $30,000  came  from  the  Fed^^  Gk>v- 
ermnent  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  and  the  Adams  fund 
endowments;  $7,183.07  from  the  Territorial  treasury;  $1,099.38  from 
the  Ei  Paso  &  Southwestern  Raikoad,  and  $2,529.57  from  sales  of 
the  produce  of  the  various  stations. 

RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 

The  railway  commission  has  had  before  it  many  cases  involving 
complaints  as  to  rates,  charges,  overcharges,  undercharges,  and  other 
matters  concerning  wnich  snippers  and  carriers  have  fcoled  to  agree, 
and  in  many  cases  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory 
adjustment. 

The  commission  during  the  vear  secured  reductions  in  local  class 
rates  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  between  points  in 
Arizona  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  stations  in  Arizona  of  about  13  per  cent.  In  the  matter 
of  the  complaint  of  the  commission  against  Wells,  Faigo  &  Co.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Territorial  fair  commission,  a  hearing  was  had  in  Phoenix 
on  October  3,  1910,  and  the  case  heard  on  argument  in  Washington 
on  March  17,  1911.  A  decision  was  obtained  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reducing  the  express  rate  on  horses  between 
El  Paso  and  Phoenix  from  $500  to  $300  per  car;  between  Phoenix 
and  Los  Angeles  from  $400  to  $300;  and  between  Phoenix  and  San 
Francisco  from  $575  to  $475  per  car.  Two  complaints  filed  by  the 
commission  against  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  involving  tne  merchandise  and 
general  specid  rates  to,  from,  and  between  all  points  in  Arizona  were 
consolidated  and  heard  by  Examiner  Burchmore  at  Phoenix  on 
June  25,  1911.  At  the  same  time  the  complaints  of  the  commission 
against  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  were  also  heard  before  the  same  examiner.  The  complaints  in 
these  cases  involved  reparation  for  alleged  overcharges.  The  com- 
mission secured  a  reduction  for  the  rate  on  mining  timber  from 
California  to  Willcox  on  the  complaint  of  a  lumber  dealer  of  the  latter 
place.  On  the  complaint  of  a  firm  in  Bisbee  the  commission  obtained 
from  the  railroads  in  the  Territorv  an  agreement  to  establish  a 
better  rate  on  cattle  in  carload  lots  oetween  Arizona  and  California, 
with  the  understanding  that  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  make  special  reparation 
for  amounts  collected  in  excess  of  the  rates  agreed  upon. 

The  carriers  have  been  requested  by  the  commission  to  correct 
their  tariffs  and  to  make  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  make  special  reparation  on  account  of 
excessive  estimates  of  weight  applied  on  lemons  in  boxes  of  certain 
dimensions  not  specifically  named  in  the  published  tariffs.  This 
latter  application  was  made  upon  a  complaint  of  a  shipper  engaged 
in  business  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Upon  complaint  of  a  produce 
dealer  of  Globe  alleging  that  the  minimum  carload  weight  of  citrus 
and  deciduous  fruits  shipped  from  California  to  points  in  Arizona  were 
excessive,  the  railroads  nave  been  requested  by  the  commission  to 
take  necessary  action  to  have  the  matter  properly  adjusted. 

The  commission  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  ruling  permitting  the  transportation  of  Terri- 
torial troops  at  special  reduction  rates,  the  same  as  are  given  in  the 
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tran^ortation  of  Federal  troops.  The  commission  was  not  successful, 
it  bemg  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  law 
does  not  permit  special  rates  in  the  cases  of  the  movement  of  Terri- 
torial troops. 

The  commission  prepared  and  filed  a  complaint  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  rates  on  wool  from  the  Territory 
to  the  eastern  markets,  and  have  joined  with  the  attorneys  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  general 
reduction  of  such  rates.  Much  work  of  preparation  was  done  oy  the 
members  of  the  commission  and  it  is  believed  that  the  data  which  the 
commission  have  compiled  and  will  introduce  will  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  very  material  reduction  in  such  rates. 

Much  confusion  to  the  traveling  public  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  all  of  its  branch  and  subsidiary  lines  in 
the  Territorv  use  Pacific  time  instead  of  Mountain  tiiQe.  As  Arizona 
geographically  lies  in  Mountain-time  territoiy  and  as  all  other  roads 
for  the  most  part  operate  on  such  time,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  arises 
for  the  traveling  public.  The  commission,  therefore,  has  urged  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  adopt  Moimtain  time  for  train  scnedules 
between  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  El  Paso.  This  request  was  denied,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  this  decision  is  not  final. 

The  following  statistics  relative  to  the  railway  mileage  within  the 
Territory  may  be  of  interest. 

Mileage  of  railroada  in  Arizona^  Dec.  Sl^  1910. 

Mfles. 

Arizona  A  California  Ry.  Co 106. 84 

Arizona  A  Nefw  Mexico  Ry.  Co 41.06 

Arizona  A  Swansea  R.  R.  Co 21. 10 

Arizona  Eastern  R.  R.  Co 387. 07 

Arizona  Southern  R.  R.  Co 20. 30 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co 408. 33 

El  Paso  A  Southwestern  Co 183.62 

Grand  Canyon  Ry .  Co 66. 89 

Johnson,  Dragoon  A  Northern  Ry.  Co 8. 20 

Morenci  Southern  Ry.  Co 17. 87 

Ray  A  Gila  Valley  R.  R.  Co 6.54 

Santa  Fe,  Preecott  A  Phoenix  Ry .  Co 257. 40  • 

Shannon  Arizona  Railrond  Co 10. 70 

Southern  Pacific  Co 557. 10 

Tucson  A  Nogales  R.  R.  Co 10. 21 

United  Verde  A  Pacific  Ry.  Co 26. 26 

Total  mileage 2, 109. 49 

TERRITORIAL  HIGHWAYS. 

At  the  present  writing  the  work  of  laying  out  and  constructing  a 
system  of  Territorial  hignways  has  been  prosecuted  for  less  than  two 
years.  During  the  calendar  year  1909  and  pending  the  collection  of 
the  Territorial  tax  levy  for  that  j^ear  Uttle  but  preliminary  work  was 
done.  This  work  consisted  entirely  of  running  preliminary  lines 
of  surveys,  to  the  end  that  the  general  course  of  the  two  mam  Ter- 
ritorial highways,  which  may  be  known  as  the  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west  highways,  might  be  intelligently  designated  by  the 
board  of  control.  As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  work,  the  board  of 
control  laid  out  two  main  roads,  one  beginning  at  the  town  of  Doug- 
las and  running  in  a  northwesterly  course  through  the  center  of  the 
Territory  and  ending  at  the  Grand  Canyon;  the  other  beginning  at 
some  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  near  tha  town 
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of  Clifton,  and  thence  running  west,  following  in  general  the  course  of 
the  Gila  River  and  ending  at  Yuma.  Under  the  law  of  1909  the 
money  for  the  construction  of  these  roads  can  only  be  had  through 
direct  taxation,  and  as  that  is  necessarily  limited,  the  completion 
of  the  two  highways  must  necessarily  be  deferred  a  number  of  years. 
The  board,  therefore,  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  expending 
the  Territorial  road  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  lai^est 
immediate  results,  consistent  with  substantial  and  permanent  con- 
struction. With  this  end  in  view  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  begin 
work  on  road  construction  at  points  where  such  construction  would 
open  up  to  communication  and  travel  sections  of  the  Territory  isolated 
and  cut  off  from  other  sections  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  good 
roads.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  first  road  work  laid  out  was  in 
mountainous  sections  of  the  Territory.  The  counties  of  Gila, 
Graham,  and  Greenlee,  prior  to  1910,  were  unconnected  with  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  Territory  by  highways.  The 
board  therefore  determined  to  build  a  section  of  highway  between 
Roosevelt  and  the  town  of  Globe,  a  distance  of  approximately  38 
miles,  connecting  at  the  former  place  with  the  government  road,  b^ 
tween  Mesa  and  Roosevelt.  The  northern  part  of  the  Territory  was 
likewise  cut  off  from  the  central  and  southern  sections  by  lack  of 
road  facihties,  and  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  begin  and  push 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  construction  of  a  road  between  Prescott 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  which  would  open 
up  that  section  unmediately  to  travel.  A  contract  was  tihiereiore 
let  during  the  year  1910  for  the  construction  of  a  road  between 
Roosevelt  and  Globe,  and  another  contract  was  let  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  piece  of  road  south  from  Prescott  toward  what  is  Imown 
as  the  Senator  Divide.  Later  in  the  year  1910  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  north  and  south  highway  was  further  prosecuted  by  the  letting 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  22  mues  of  highway  between 
Douglas  and  Bisbee. 

The  board  also  took  over  and  designated  as  a  part  of  the  Terri- 
torial highway  system  9  miles  of  road  between  Pnoenix  and  Glen- 
dale  and  4 J  miles  between  Phoenix  and  Tempe,  and  have  rebuilt 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  excellent  pieces  of  roads  of 
their  type. 

In  addition  to  the  work  begun  and  prosecuted  during  the  calendar 

Sear  1910  on  road  construction,  a  Territorial  bridge  across  the  Gila 
^iver  at  Florence  was  begun  and  finished.  This  bndge  is  of  the  type 
known  as  the  girder  type,  of  T-beam  construction  of  reenforced  con- 
crete. Its  length  is  700  feet,  and  it  consists  of  fourteen  50-foot  spans, 
with  main  beams  or  girders  to  each  span  which  rest  on  concrete  piers 
founded  on  30-foot  piles  driven  into  the  river  bed.  Most  of  the 
labor  expended  on  this  bridge  was  furnished  by  the  inmates  of  the 
Territorial  prison.  This  labor  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  its  employ- 
ment resulted  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  Territory.  The  occasion 
of  the  construction  of  this  bridge  was  the  necessity  for  furnishing 
passage  from  the  railway  station  on  the  north  side  oi  the  Gila  River 
across  to  the  south  side,  where  the  Territorial  prison  is  situated.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  on  the  main  Territorial  north  and  south  high- 
way, and  will  be  needed  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  Gila  River  at  that 
point.  ^ 

A  bridge  across  the  Verde  River,  in  Yavapai  County,  on  the  course 
of  the  north  and  south  highway,  was  b^un  during  1910  and  corn- 
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pleted  during  1911.  This  bridge  is  of  steel  construction,  resting 
upon  concrete  piers  similar  to  those  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Florence  Bridge.  The  bridge  is  300  feet  in  length  and  is  of  the  most 
solid  and  sustantial  character. 

During  the  present  calendar  year  the  work  of  building  a  bridge 
across  the  Salt  Kiver  at  Tempe  has  been  begun.  This  bridge  will  be 
of  a  type  similar  to  that  of  the  Florence  Bridge.  Its  length,  how- 
ever, wiU  be  1,520  feet,  It  will  consist  of  11  spans  or  arches  of  125 
feet  each,  each  of  which  will  rest  on  concrete  piers  founded  on  bed- 
rock or  on  piles  driven  into  the  river  bed.  The  work  on  this  bridge 
is  being  done  largely  by  prison  labor.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the 
bridge  and  the  dimciilties  connected  with  its  construction,  the  bridge 
can  not  be  completed  before  1912. 

During  the  present  year  a  contract  was  let  for  the  completion  of 
15  miles  of  road  in  ?ima  County  through  the  Santa  Rita  Moun- 
tains, which  affords  communication  between  Tucson  and  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  Territory.  Another  contract  was  let  between 
Flagstaff  and  Prescott.  Contracts  have  also  been  let  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  road  work  from  Prescott  south  over  the  Senator 
Divide  through  the  Bradshaw  Mountains.  The  completion  of  25 
miles  proposed  to  be  built  under  the  later  contracts  will  open  up  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory  to  travel  to  and  from  the  central  and 
southern  sections  of  Anzona.  Incidentally,  this  part  of  the  high- 
way, when  completed,  will  afford  some  oi  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  and  wiU  doubtless  be  a  favorite 
route  of  travel  for  tourists  and  sightseers.  As  a  rule  the  Territori«J 
engineer  has  found  little  diificulty  in  finding  suitable  road  material 
through  the  various  sections  over  which  work  has  thus  far  been  car- 
ried on.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  buUd  roads  of  the  most  substan- 
tial character,  affording  perfect  drainage,  thus  minimizing  the  danger 
from  floods  and  washouts.  The  easy  grades  provided  and  the  kmd 
of  surfacing  which  is  being  done  make  travel  over  them  easy  and 
pleasureable. 

The  road  between  Douglas  and  Bisbee  is  now  about  completed. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  oiling  and  siu^acing.  It  wul  be  a 
fine  piece  of  road  making  when  fully  completed.  It  is  not  expected 
that  oil  will  be  much  used  in  the  construction  of  highways,  except 
where  travel  will  probably  be  so  extensive  as  to  warrant  it. 

Sunamarizing  the  work  which  has  been  done  under  the  good-roads 
law  at  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this  report,  there  has  been  con- 
structed two  bridges,  one  at  Florence  and  the  other  at  Camp  Verde, 
and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Sdt  River  at  Tempe.  There  have  also  been  con- 
structed 111  J  miles  of  road.  Besides  this  actual  construction, 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  of  700  miles  of  additional 
nighways. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  connection  of  the  present  board  of  control 
with  road  building  will  terminate  officially  early  in  January,  1912, 
and  as  this  is  the  last  report  which  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  make,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  state  m  this  connection  that  it  is  expected  by  the 
end  of  this  year  that  at  least  50  miles  of  additional  highway  will 
have  been  completed  and  the  piers  of  the  Tempe  Bridge  shall  be  in 
place  and  ready  for  the  superstructure. 

The  money  received  from  all  sources  for  the  two  years  ended  June 
30,  19J1,  is  $327,599.79;  of  this  amount  there  was  expended  up  to 
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July  1, 1911,  for  engineering,  $32,809.82;  for  construction,  $216,280.77; 
for  equipment,  $10,445.43;  for  maintenance,  $5,268.48;  and  for  gen- 
eral expense,  $623.38,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $62,171.93. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  at  Florence  was  $49,861.44.  The  cost  of  the 
Verde  Bridge,  including  the  approaches  and  right  of  way,  $25,143. 
There  was  expended  up  to  that  date  on  the  Prescott-Phoenix  section 
of  the  north  and  soutn  highway  $56,793.04;  on  the  Douglas-Bisbee 
section  of  the  north  and  south  highway,  $26,272.53;  on  tine  Tucson 
section  of  the  north  and  south  highway,  $1,748.70;  on  the  road  con- 
struction on  the  Glendale  and  Tempe  sections  the  siun  of  $2,130.57, 
and  on  the  Tempe  Bridge  the  sum  of  $2,184.69. 

The  cost  of  road  makmg  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  would  not 
quite  approximate  an  average  of  $2,000  per  mile.  Tms  average  cost 
has  not  been  exceeded  since  the  end  of  the  &cal  year,  and  as  near 
as  may  be  estimated  the  111  J  miles  of  road  completed  at  the  date  of 
this  report  will  cost  approximately  less  than  $2,000  per  mile.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Territory  has  made  a  substantial  beginning 
in  completing  a  system  of  Territorial  highways,  but  to  complete  the 
system  under  the  plan  of  direct  taxation  as  provided  by  the  law  of 
1909,  which  limits  the  rate  to  25  cents  on  eacn  $100  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, at  least  five  years  will  be  necessary,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
assessed  value  of  the  Territorial  property  shall,  increase  as  rapidly  as 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  roads  built  and  now  being  built  are  at  points  presenting  the 
greatest  natural  difficulty  and  the  greatest  expense  in  tne  cost  or  con- 
struction. I  estimate  that  the  building  of  an  additional  150  miles 
of  roads  similar  to  those  constructed  will  complete  the  system  through 
the  mountainous  and  difficult  portions.  To  complete  the  system  as  a 
whole  would  require  approximately  500  miles  or  road  building  over 
desert  and  mesa  country,  which  should  be  constructed  at  an  average 
cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  mile.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
aroused  throughout  the  Territory  during  the  last  two  years  on  the 
subject  of  ^od  roads.  The  Territorial  Good  Roads  Association  was 
formed  durmg  the  year  and  a  good-roads  convention  is  called  to  meet 
in  the  city  of  Prescott  for  the  2d  day  of  October  of  this  year.  The 
many  objects  of  interest,  natural  and  prehistoric,  throughout  the 
Temtory,  the  magnificent  scenery  along  the  course  of  our  pro- 
posed highway,  and  the  dehghtful  climate  throughout  most  of  the 
year  should  make  Arizona  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  and  auto- 
mobilists  as  soon  as  our  system  of  roads  may  be  connected  with  some 
transcontinental  highway  or  system  of  highways.  The  prospect 
of  the  building  of  such  a  highway  across  the  Territory  is  stimulating 
road  building  within  the  Territory  and  arousing  general  interest  in 
the  good-roads  movement. 

NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  Organized  MiUtia  of  the  Territory-  consists  of  1  regiment  of  12 
companies  of  Infantry  and  1  troop  of  Cavalry,  the  whole  containing 
702  officers  and  men. 

At  the  Army  maneuvers  at  Atascadero  in  September,  1910,  2  bat- 
talions of  the  regiment  attended  and  participated  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Tuthill.  Both  battaUons  received  favorable  comment  in  the 
reports  made  by  the  inspectors  at  the  maneuvers,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  both  officers  and  men  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  camp  duties  were  performed.    The  absence  of  Jntoxi- 
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cation  among  the  officers  and  men  was  also  favorably  commented 
upon. 

Several  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  were  detailed  and  attended  the 
United  Statea  Army  maneuver  camp  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Cavalry  trooj)  attended  the  maneuvers  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  A  team  representing  the  guard  was  sent  during  the 
year  1910  to  the  national  matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  Hayden.  The  showii^  made  by  the  team  was 
quite  gratifying,  it  having  won  second  prize  in  Class  C  and  winning 
tne  twenty-foiSth  position  among  all  the  competing  teams.  During 
the  present  summer  a  team  representing  the  guard  attended  and 
succeeded  in  winning  fifteenth  place  among  48  competing  teams. 

A  serious  handicap  to  the  success  of  the  guard  in  the  Territory  is 
the  need  of  proper  armories.  The  adjutant  general  in  his  report 
strongly  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  building  armories 
at  the  expense  of  the  Territory  or  State  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
reasons  wnich  he  in^es  are  convincing  and  I  unhesitatingly  approve 
the  suggestion. 

MINING. 

The  mine  production  of  the  Territory  for  the  year  1910  as  appears 
from  the  retimis  made  to  the  Territonal  auditor  as  required  by  law 
was  slightly  less  than  for  the  year  1909.  The  gross  production  for  the 
year  was  as  follows : 

CJopper pounds. .      295, 275, 527 

Gold ounces. .      142, 252. 803 

Silver do....  2,092,738.461 

Lead pounds..  1,068,093 

Zinc do. ...  6, 134, 418 

There  was  a  slight  falUng  oflf  in  the  production  of  copper,  some 
increase  in  the  production  or  gold,  a  material  decrease  in  tne  produc- 
tion of  silver  and  lead,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  production  of  zinc. 

The  gross  value  of  the  production  for  1910  was  $42,229,282.56^  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  production  for  the  year  as  compared  with 
1909  of  $717,462.63.  There  were  no  new  developments  of  especial 
importance  made  during  the  year.  Exploration  work  was  continued 
in  the  Miami  district  in  Gila  County,  and  also  at  Ray,  and  additional 
ore  bodies  of  low  CTade  ores  of  commercial  value  were  added  to  the 
already  known  bodies  of  enormous  tonnage  in  both  fields. 

The  Miami  Copper  Co.  began  production  by  starting  up  two  units 
of  its  concentrating  mill  and  is  treating  2,000  tons  per  day.  The  Ray 
ConsoUdated  Co.,  at  Kelvin,  also  began  production  in  tne  month  of 
April,  and  is  now  operating  four  units  or  its  5,000-ton  concentrator. 

The  ImperijJ  Copper  Co.,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  ceased 
operation  early  in  tnis  calendar  year.  The  United  Verde  at  Jerome, 
the  Copper  Queen,  Calumet  and  Arizona,  and  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Pittsburg  at  Bisbee,  the  Old  Dominion  at  Globe,  the  Arizona  Copper 
Co.  and  the  Detroit  Copper  Co.  at  Morenci,  and  the  Shannon  Copper 
Co.  at  Clifton,  have  each  maintained  relatively  the  same  production 
as  heretofore.  The  gold  mines  of  Mohave  County  have  to  some 
extent  increased  their  production  and  at  the  same  time  have  added 
largely  to  their  reserves  of  ore.  Prospecting  through  the  Territory 
has  been  continued  with  encouraging  success,  although  many  deserv- 
ing properties  are  not  being  worked  for  lack  of  capital,  whicn  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  been  difficult  to  procure  for  mining 
enterprises.  ^  t 
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VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  health  reports  that  the  total  number 
of  deaths  registered  for  the  year  were  3,194,  an 'excess  of  140  over 
the  previous  year.  Excluding  Indians  the  death  rate  for  1911  was 
15.88  per  1,000  inhabitants.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  last 
year.  The  disease  ranking  highest  among  adults  for  cause  of  death 
during  the  year  was  tuberculosis,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was 
acquired  elsewhere  than  in  Arizona.  The  well-known  favorable 
climatic  conditions  existing  here  attract  a  great  many  people  suffering 
from  this  disease,  which  adds  materially  to  the  annual  death  rate. 
Were  it  not  for  this  fact  the  death  rate  would  be  as  low  as  in  any 
registration  area  of  the  United  States.  The  Territorial  healtn 
board,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  health, 
was  active  during  the  year  in  securmg  better  sanitary  conditions 
throughout  the  Territory.  In  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory tne  board  has  had  the  cooperation  of  local  health  officers.  A 
centralized  State  health  department,  properly  equipped  and  with 
sufficient  powers  to  adopt  and  put  in  force  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  looking  to  proper  samtary  measures  and  to  the  preven- 
tion and  the  spread  of  contagious  disease,  is  recommended  for  future 
lerislation  by  the  superintendent  of  public  health. 

The  total  nmnber  of  births  reported  for  the  year  was  3,562,  of 
which  111  were  stillbirths,  leaving  3,451  live  births.  This  is  an 
increase  of  383  live  births  over  the  previous  year  and  is  a  rise  in  the 
birth  rate  from  15.7  to  16.9  per  1,000  population.  Excluding  Indians 
the  birth  rate  was  17.1  per  1,000.  lliere  were  47  twin  births  as 
against  27  for  the  previous  year.  Four  sets  of  triplets  made  their 
appearance  and  two  full  sets  of  them  remained  alive. 

The  following  tables  of  births  and  of  deaths  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Territorial  health  officer: 
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588  BEI>0RT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 
BEOBIPTS  AND  DISBTTBSBHBNTS. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  is  excellent.  Territorial, 
county,  and  municipal  bonds  command  high  premium  and  are  eagerly 
sought  by  investors.  At  the  close  of  the  nscal  year  the  cash  on  Efuid 
in  tne  Territorial  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  various  funds  amoimted 
to  $502,275.81,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $5,446.16. 

The  total  revenues  for  the  year  were  $1,121,381.08,  a  decrease  of 
$11,122.40  from  the  previous  year. 

The  actual  revenue  received  from  taxes  and  other  sources,  the 
items  of  which  were  considered  in  estimating  required  revenue  to 
cover  appropriations  authorized  by  law,  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Reventie  of  Territory  from  taxes  and  other  9ouroe9, 

Territorial  taxes,  70-cent  levy $590, 668. 61 

Territorial  road  taxes 174, 640. 56 

Taxes  to  cover  interest  on  county  and  city  funded  debt 115, 804. 81 

Incorijoration  fees 36, 053. 20 

Bank  interest,  Territorial  deposit 4, 829. 31 

Taxes: 

Telephone  companies 2, 491. 45 

Telegraph  companies 29L  83 

Taxes  on  express  companies 21. 17 

Railroad  liquor  license  tax 1 ,  800. 00 

Capitol  building  rent  account 2, 611. 35 

Asylum  for  the  msane ^  earnings 4, 079. 43 

Territorial  prison  earmngs 18, 516. 16 

Miscellaneous  small  items  not  considered  in  estimating  required  revenue .  1, 323. 08 

Total 953,665.13 

The  decrease  in  revenue  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  tax  rate  of 
10  cents  on  each  $100  made,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Revenue  from  special  sources. 

Agricultural  college  fimd  provided  by  United  States  Government $45, 000. 00 

Insurance,  taxes,  and  fees  received  from  Territorial  secretary 37, 934. 86 

License  and  inspection  fees  received  from  live-stock  sanitury  board  and 

used  by  board  in  its  administration  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  Arizona.  22, 050. 89 
National  forest  school  and  road  fund  received  from  the  United  States 

Government  for  distribution  of  counties  in  which  forest  reserves  are 

located  from  which  revenues  are  received 51, 229. 38 

University  land  rentals  included  in  statement  of  revenue  received  horn 

Coconino  County 778. 75 

Total  revenue  from  special  sources 156, 993.  88 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $1,115,705.24,  which 
include  all  expenditures  from  special  items  of  income  shown  in  the 
above  table.  The  net  increase  over  the  previous  year,  including  these 
items,  was  $139,601.50.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 
expenditure  for  roads  and  bridges. 

The  following  itemized  statement,  taken  from  the  Territorial  treas- 
urer's report,  shows  the  receipts  ana  disbursements  for  the  past  fiscal 
year: 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


Funds. 


Receipts. 


Disbi 


Agrioaltnral  ooUess 

A^lum  for  the  insane 

ImproTenkents 

Interast  ftind 

Capitol,  interest 

Osheraiftmd , 

Interest  fund 

Industrial  sdiool .". , 

Impfovements 

License  and  inspection , 

Northern  Arixona  Normal  School , 

Dormitory 

Improvement # 

National  Forest  Reserve,  school  and  rood , 

Pkmeers'  Home,  building  fund. ?. 

Prison 

Building  fund. 

Redemption  fund,  World's  F'air  bonds 

Redemption  0  per  cent  bonds 

Tempe  Normal  School 

Building 

Territorial  school 

Territorial  road 

UnivefBity 

Building , 

Interest  (par.  aee^lttOl) 

nterest  (act  47, 1908) 


Deduct  for  transfers. 
Total 


145,000.00 

02,880.68 

6,000.00 

1,011.04 

6,065.08 

297,540.06 

152,026.41 

22,534.17 


22,06a  80 
17,600.00 


51,229.38 
79,' 870. 66 


6.070.55 

5,279.75 
40,000.00 

9,570.00 
63,580.79 
174, 54a  66 
36,279.32 
11,606.90 

1,263.26 
14.96 


1  110,738.60 
479.52 


1,110,259.06 


150,000.00 

40,975.02 

885.96 

1,000.00 

6,ooaoo 

239,113.16 

140,609.89 

23,818.34 

645.81 

17,592.19 

19,854.23 

84.83 

7,282.23 

51,229.88 

24.106.60 

79,803.65 

15,658.28 


5,479.52 

39,311.40 

9,009.82 

61,960.08 

227,482.81 

37,159.86 

7,907.64 

1,250.00 

660.00 


1,116,061.04 
479.62 


1,115,671.52 


The  Territorial  treasurer  is  authorized  by  law  to  deposit  public 
funds  in  the  baiiks  of  the  Territory,  the  bank  in  each  case  being 
required  to  furnish  bonds  to  insure  the  Territory  against  loss. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  average  amount  of  Territorial  funds 
on  deposit  was  $491,727,  on  which  the  banks  were  required  to  pay 
interest  to  the  amoimt  of  $4,829.31.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
funds  on  deposit  were  as  follows: 

Territorial  funds  on  deposit  June  SO,  1911, 

The  Bank  of  Arizona,  Prescott $124, 313. 83 

The  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  Phoenix 8, 901. 44 

The  Phoenix  National  Bank 33, 600. 45 

The  Prescott  National  Bank 70, 663. 56 

The  Bank  of  Bisbee 54,250.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Globe 20, 000. 00 

Navajo-Apache  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Winslow 5, 000. 00 

Mesa  City  Bank 5, 000. 00 

Bank  of  Benson 2,248.75 

The  Bank  of  Safford 20, 000. 00 

The  Valley  Bank  of  Phoenix 34, 741. 67 

Southern  Arizona  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Tucson 10,000.00 

Bank  of  Douglas 10,000.00 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  N.  Y 68,794.13 

Union  Bank  <fc  Trust  Co.,  Phoenix 14, 403. 14 

The  Phoenix  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co 24, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank,  Clifton 5, 000. 00 

Consolidated  National  Bank,  Tucson 4, 032. 64 

Willcox  Bank  A  Trust  Co 5, 000. 00 

Total  balance  June  30, 1911 519, 949. 61 
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TEBBITOBIAL  DEBT. 

•During  the  past  year  the  Territorial  bonded  indebtedness  was 
reduced  $10,000.  Or  this  amount  $5,000  was  paid  by  the  Territory 
out  of  the  redemption  fund.  The  bonds  retired  were  the  last  of  the 
6  per  cent  Territorial  funding  bonds  maturing  in  the  year  1913. 

In  1910  the  tax  levy  proyiaed  for  the  retirement  of  $5,000  of  these 
bonds.  The  revenue  received  from  the  levy  made  permitted  a 
retirement  of  $5,000.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  by  applying  the 
surplus  funds  in  the  Territorial  bond-interest  fund,  the  Territorial 
treasurer  was  able  to  provide  for  the  retirement  early  in  June,  1911, 
of  another  $5,000  of  tnese  bonds.  This  expenditure  of  $5,000  from 
the  Territorial  bond-interest  fund  could  in  no  manner  create  a  deficit 
through  the  subsequent  payment  of  Territorial  interest  obligations, 
and  the  Territory  thus  effected  a  saving  in  interest  of  $175  by  the 
transaction. 

All  counties  and  cities  have  paid  the  interest  accruing  on  their 
f imded  debt  during  the  year  as  fast  as  it  became  due.  Pima  County 
has  made  final  payment  of  $17,505.15  past-due  bond  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  bonds  redeemed  during  the  year  there  has  accu- 
mulated $24,843.77  for  the  redemption  of  bonds,  as  shown  by  the 
following  statements: 

Redemption  fund,  6  per  cent  bonds ,  June  SO,  1911. 

Balance  July  1, 1910 $199.77 

Receipts  from  counties 5, 279. 75 

Total 5,479.52 

Disbursements 5, 000. 00 

Balance  June  30, 1911,  transferred  to  general  fund 479.  52 

Total 5,479.52 

Redemption  fund,  World*  s  Fair  bonds,  June  SO,  1911. 

Balance  July  1,  1910 118,771.22 

Receipts  from  counties 6, 072. 56 

Balance  June  30,  1910 24,843.77 

Itemized  statement  of  bonded  indebtedness  of  Territory,  by  issues,  June  SO,  1911. 


Bond  issue. 


Cause  of  bond 


Time. 


Interest. 


Axnovmt. 


July  1,1892 
July  15,1892 
Jan.  15,1896 
June  1,1898 
Jan.  2,1902 
Jan.  1,1903 
Jan.   15,1903 

Do 

Jan.  1,1904 
July  15,1904 
Mar.  1,1905 
Jan.   15,1906 


Territorial  exhibit  at  World's  Fair 

Territorial  oounty  and  city  indebtedness 

Territorial  and  oountv  indebtedness 

Construction,  capitol  Duildine 

Improvements.  iJniversity  of  Arisona 

Territorial  ezhibit,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.. 

Territorial  and  county  indebtedness 

Indebtedness.  Pima  County  railroad  bonds 

Improvements,  asylum  for  the  insane 

Territorial  and  county  indebtedness 

Eiroense.  Univerelty  jExi)eriment  Station 

Inoebteoness,  Pima  County 


Total  debt 

City  and  county  indebtedness,  funded. 


Years. 
20 
50 
50 
50 
20 
20 
50 
50 
50 
50 
20 
50 


Actual  Territorial  debt  after  deducting  city  and 
county  funded  debt 


Percent. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 


$80,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

300,000.00 

100,000.00 
25,000.00 
30,000.00 
92,000.00 

318,275.29 
20,000.00 
94,090.00 
11,000.00 
25,000.00 


3,045,275.29 
2,096,302.86 


046,972.43 
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RECAPITULATION. 

City  and  county  debt,  funded |2, 098, 302. 86 

Territorial  debt,  funded $730, 972. 43 

World's  Fair 30,000.00 

Construction,  capitol  building MM),  000. 00 

Improvements,  UniverBity  of  Arizona 25, 000. 00 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 30, 000. 00 

Improvements,  asylum  for  the  insane 20, 000. 00 

University  Expenment  Station 11, 000. 00 


Territorial  indebtedness. 


946,972.43 


Total  debt 3,045,275.29 

Bonded  city,  county,  and  Territorial  debt,  segregated  June  SO,  1911. 


Apache $43,473.50 

Coconino 159, 000. 99 

Gila 44,781.36 

Graham 147, 364. 70 

Maricopa 281, 636. 43 

Mohave 105,363.29 

Navajo 38, 000. 00 

Pima 210, 240. 05 

Pinal 136, 138. 08 

Santa  Cruz 31, 000. 00 

Yavapai 338,740.07 

Yuma 2S,  791. 11 


Prescott  (city) $91,261.90 

Tombstone  (city) 11, 812. 38 

Tucson  (city) 27, 423.  71 

Pima 318, 275. 29 

Pima 25, 000. 00 


Total  city  and  county 

indebtedness 2, 098, 302. 86 

Territorial  indebtedness . . .      946, 972. 43 


Total  debt 3, 045, 275. 29 


Tax  levies  of  counties  and  cities  to  cover  interest  on  their  respective  funded  debts. 


Counties. 


Interest. 


Rate. 


Apaohe 

Coconino 

Olla- 

Qnhain. 

Maiioopa. 

Mohave 

Navi^ 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cnu 

YayajNii 

Yuma 

PpeecottCdtv)... 
Tombstone  (oity) 
Tucson  (otty)  — 


$2,179.  «8 

10.18 

7,»50.06 

.19 

2,230.08 
7^  SOB.  24 

.035 

.25 

H  081. 82 

:o7 

5,266.16 

.33 

1,900.00 

.08 

21,060.26 

.27 

6,806.90 

.20 

1,560.00 

.065 

16,937.00 

.15 

4,430.56 

.11 

4,563.10 

.20 

590.62 

.80 

l,3n.20 

.04 

BANKS. 

During  the  year  just  ended  the  banks  have  generally  prospered. 
Despite  the  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  business  conditions  in  some 
parts  of  the  Territory,  the  banks,  especially  the  larger  institutions, 
nearly  all  show  substantial  growth.  During  the  year  the  bank  at 
Kelvm,  a  branch  of  the  Ray  State  Bank,  was  discontinued,  and  the 
Bank  of  Florence,  at  Florence,  a  small  and  weak  institution,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  still  in  the  receiver's  hands. 

Three  new  banks  were  established  in  the  Territory  during  the  year, 
as  follows: 

Paid-up  capital. 

Buckeye  Valley  Bank,  Buckeye $25,000 

Fanners  and  Merchants  Bank,  Phoenix 8, 900 

Phoenix  Savings  Bank  A  Trust  Co. ,  Phoenix 100, 000 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  jear  there  were  the  following  number  of 
financial  institutions  operatmg  in  the  Territory: 

Territorial  banks 89 

T^ritorial  banks,  branches 12 

National  banks 13 

Building  and  loan  associations 6 

Total 70 

CimdtMed  ttatemerU  ofoondUiion  of  financial  imtituHonM. 

Aggregate  capital  of  Territorial  banks  on  June  7, 1911 $1,502,12(100 

Aggregate  surplus  and  undivided  profits  on  June  7,  1911 1, 169, 050. 63 

Increase  in  aggregate  resources  of  Territorial  banks  during  year 2, 292, 960. 91 

Increase  in  aggregate  resources  of  national  banks  during  year 585, 497. 03 

Total  increase 2,878,457.94 

Increase  of  deposits: 

Territorial  banks 1,859,542.62 

National  banks 449,225.54 

Total  increase  in  deposits 2, 308, 768. 16 

Aggregate  resources  of  all  banking  institutions  in  Arizona  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  7, 1911: 

Territorial  banks .- 16,137,700.89 

National  banks , 10,733,506.40 

Total  bank  resources 26, 871 ,  207. 29 

Building  and  loan  associations 979, 447. 00 

Total  resources 27,850,654.29 

The  following  abstracts  show  the  condition  of  Territorial  and 
national  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations  for  the  years  1910 
and  1911  and  p\e  a  comprenensiye  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Territory: 

Abstract  ofreporti  of  the  oondUwn  of  TerrUorial  banks  ofArisona, 


Jane  30,  mo 
(STUnks). 


June  7, 1011 
(SO  banks). 


RK80UBCB8. 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts 

Bonds,  stocks,  and  other  securities 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures 

Expense  aocoont 

Cash,  and  due  fh>m  banks 

Total 

UABILRBa. 

C4>ltal  stoek. 

Surplus 

UndlYided  profits 

Deposits  and  due  banks 

Redtooounts  and  other  liabilities 

TotaL 


|7,700,a0fi.aft 

1,172,040.82 

730,285.20 

104,801.38 

4,040,218.82 


13,844,780.06 


1,380,380.00 

580,304.82 

406,70L0S 

11,404,20140 

76,00ai4 


13,844,780.06 


88,780,858.08 

l,488,180w79 

796,080:28 

108,87«.5O 

4,007,682.88 


ie»187,70a80 


1,502,120.00 

718,176.23 

450,847.40 

13,263,747.  U 

112,804. 15 


16,187,70a8O 
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Abstract  of  reports  of  the  eondiUcm  of  national  banks  ofArizoTia. 


June  30, 1010 
(13  banks). 


June  7, 1911 
(ISUnks). 


BESOXmCBS. 

Loans,  dJacotints,  and  overdrafts 

United  States  bonds 

Sectuities,  etc 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  ftxtures 

Cash  and  due  banks 

Total 

LIABILmXS. 

C4>ital  stock 

SuiplnB  and  undivided  profits 

Gtroulation 

Deposits  and  due  buiks 

BiUs  payable  and  other  liabilities 

Total 


14,942,799.64 

960,667.76 

616,127.09 

334,912.22 

3,291,611.77 


16,080,796.4? 

945,929.00 

509,369.27 

646,644.76 

3,600,777.90 


10,148,009.37 


10,733,606.40 


980,000.00 

884,732.62 

703,660.00 

7,673,406.90 

6,3ia89 


1,080,000.00 
948,304.90 
731,4ia00 

8,022,631.60 
1,070.00 


10,148,009.37 


10,733,606.40 


Comparative  condensed  statement  of  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  building  and  loan 

associations  of  Arizona. 


June  80, 1910 
(7  associations). 

June  7, 1911 
(6  associations). 

TiOans  on  real  estate. .... 

BESOUBCBS. 

8826,431.14 
16,023.60 
28,209.43 
24,788.96 
27,192.66 

$871,097.04 
35,614.74 
34,061.48 
19,283.21 
18,390.68 

Real  efftate 

Oflffh  fli  haiid 

Total 

926,646.71 

979,447.00 

UABIUTIES. 

Cfloital  stock 

772,699.09 

28,091.68 

119,112.06 

6,143.00 

833,669.47 

Uraivided  profits 

61,874.47 

ftindry    WVlOUntS r T r,.,,,r--    -r 

86,413.11 

Bilb  i»vftble 

8,000.00 

Total 

925,646.71 

979,447.00 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  this  office 
there  appears  to  be  115  insurance  companies  authonzed  to  transact 
btismess  m  Arizona,  of  which  64  are  fire  insurance  companies^  25  are 
life  insurance  companies,  18  miscellaneous  insurance  companies,  and 
8  underwriting  agencies,  which  is  a  gain  of  3  companies  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

The  amount  of  the  premiums  received  by  the  various  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  Territory  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1910,  aggregated  $1,776,200.60,  a  gain  of  $74,328.53 
over  the  previous  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Territorv  a  2  per  cent  tax  was 
levied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  on  these  premiums,  which 
amounted  to  $35,523.86.  This  amount  was  turned  into  the  Terri- 
torial treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  insurance  companies,  there  are  11  surety  and 
bonding  companies  authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  Territory. 
The  laws  of  tne  Territory  require  that  surety  and  bonding  companies 
file  with  the  governor  quarterly  statements  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company. 
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INCORPORATIONS. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  fees  received  by  the 
Territory  through  the  office  of  the  Territorial  auditor  from  oiganizers 
of  corporations  amounted  to  $35,034.50^  as  against  $42,772.30  for 
the  previous  year,  as  shown  by  the  folio wmg  statement: 

Statement  of  the  incorporation  fees  received  by  the  Territorial  auditor  during  the  fiscal 

year  ended  Juru  SO,  1911, 

1910. 

July $3,364.60 

August 2,841.40 

September 2,773.80 

October 2, 730. 30 

November 2, 860. 30 

December 2, 875. 20 

1911. 

January 2, 767.20 

February 2, 626. 20 

March 3,365.00 

April 2,896.40 

riay 3,092.00 

June 2, 863.10 

Total 35,034.60 

TAXATION. 

The  act  of  June  20,  1910,  known  as  the  enabling  act,  provided  that 
no  session  of  the  legislature  might  be  held  during  1911.  As  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  Territorial  institu- 
tions made  by  the  legislature  in  1909  ended  on  June  30,  1911,  there 
was  urgent  necessity  for  Congressional  action  authorizing  the  levy  of 
taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Terri- 
torial government  after  June  30, 1911.  Congress,  by  an  act  app^roved 
Februanr  16,  1911,  passed  an  act  which  pro  video  that  the  Territorial 
board  of  control  should  on  or  before  the  nrst  Monday  in  August,  1911, 
levy  such  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Territorial  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  as  might  be  needed,  limiting, 
however,  the  Territorial  tax  rate  for  Territorial  purposes  to  70  cents 
on  $100.  The  act  further  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control 
on  or  before  the  said  date  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  sums  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Territorial  institutions  for 
saia  fiscal  year,  including  improvements  to  the  property  and  addi- 
tions to  the  equipment  thereof,  such  estimate  to  be  full  and  ample 
authority  for  the  expenditure  of  the  amounts  included  within  the 
estimate. 

Under  this  act  the  board  of  control  made  and  entered  its  estimate 
of  the  sums  needed  for  the  various  Territorial  institutions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1912,  and  upon  said  estimate  entered  its  order 
fixing  the  total  tax  levy  for  Temtorial  purposes  for  said  year  at  65 
cents  on  each  $100.  The  tax  rate  was,  therefore,  reduced  6  cents 
on  $100  from  that  levied  for  the  year  1910.  The  revenues  to  be 
raised  must  necessarily  be  larger  than  for  1910,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Territorial  government  and  the  cost  of 
improvements  which  must  be  made  at  the  various  Territorial  institu- 
tions. It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  reduced  the  tax  rate 
from  that  of  1910  to  that  extent  had  not  the  assessed  valuation  of 
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taxable  property  of  the  Territoiy  shown  an  increase  over  the  preyioiiB 
year  of  approximately  $12,000,000.  Some  of  this  increase  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  exemptions  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix 
Railway  Co.,  the  Prescott  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Bradshaw 
Mountain  Railway  Co.  expired  during  the  year  and  the  roads  were 
therefore  assessed.  A  material  increase  was  made  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  other  railroad  property  throughout  the  Territory. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  some 
eflFort  was  made  bj  the  taxing  officers  throughout  the  Temtory  to 
obtain  a  more  equitable  and  fair  valuation  of  all  classes  of  property. 
These  causes  combined  resulted  in  the  lai^est  increase  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Territory  thus  far  made  in  our  his- 
tory. This  increase  of  valuation  has  made  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
counties  to  lower  their  tax  rate  for  county  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
the  several  counties  during  the  past  five  years,  including  1911 : 

RaU  of  taxation,  1907'1911. 


Coonties. 

Total  tax  per  $100. 

1907 

1006 

1900 

1910 

1011 

Ai«ch«                ■              , ,                    

S3. 70 
2.00 
2.76 
3.60 
2.00 

13.10 
2.00 
2.76 
2.84 
2.00 

13.80 
2.30 
3.26 
3.30 
3.16 

S3. 30 
2.76 
3.26 
3.00 
3.06 

$2.76 

Cochise :... 

2.76 

Cooonino 

3.26 

Gila 

2.94 

OrahftTn -  

3.20 

Qreenlee 

1.80 

Markom. ....  , 

2.16 
3.80 
3.30 
2.80 
3.60 
3.80 
2.60 
8.60 

2.16 
3.76 
3.30 
3.06 
3.00 
3.80 
2.30 
3.40 

3.02 
4.00 
3.20 
3.60 
4.10 
3.86 
2.40 
3.46 

2.66 
3.76 
2.06 
3.40 
3.00 
3.20 
2.30 
3.61 

2.36 

Mohave 

3.60 

Kavaio 

2.90 

Pima 

2.36 

Pfrmi 

3.00 

Santa  Cni» 

3.20 

Yftvftpal          ,                 

2.00 

Yuma ---,.,. » , . . , , ,'. , 

3.40 

Territorial  tax  levy  for  1911  on  each  $100. 

General  fund,  par.  3831,  Rev.  Stat.,  Arizona,  1901 

Asylum  for  the  insane,  maintenance,  chap.  106,  sec.  1,  Laws  1909.. 

Asylum  for  the  insane,  improvements,  chap.  107,  sec.  4,  Laws  1909 

Asylum  for  the  insane,  interest,  act  73,  Laws  1903 

Capitol  Building,  interest,  act  9,  Laws  1897 

Industrial  school,  maintenance^  chap.  106,  sec.  2,  Laws  1909 

Interest  fund,  par.  2047,  Organic  Law  of  Arizona 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  improvements  (H.  R.  28214),  1911 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  maintenance,  chap.  106,  sec.  5,  Laws 

1909 

Prison,  maintenance,  chap.  106.  sec.  3,  Laws  1909 

Prison,  improvements  (H.  R.  28214),  1911 

Sinking  fund,  redemption  World's  Fair  bonds,  act  103,  Laws  1891 

St.  Louis  Exposition  Donds,  interest,  act  86,  I^ws  1901 , . 

St.  Louis  Exposition  sinking  fimd,  bond  redemption,  act  86,  Rev.  Stat., 

1901. 


Tempe  Normal  School,  maintenance,  chap.  106,  sec.  4,  Laws  1909. 

Tempo  Normal  School,  improvements  (H.  R.  28214),  1911 

Territorial  school  fund,  chap.  67,  sec.  6,  Laws  1907 

University,  maintenance,  cnap.  106,  sec.  6,  Laws  1909 

University,  improvements  (H.  R.  28214),  1911 

University,  bond  redemption,  par.  3663,  Rev.  Stat.,  1901 

University,  interest,  par.  3663,  Rev.  Stat.,  1901 

World's  Fair  bonds,  interest,  act  103,  Laws  1891 


Total  Territorial  tax  levy. 
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Total  valuation,  by  countietf/or  year  1911. 

Apftche  County $1,227,470.44 

Oochiae  County 19,949,268.86 

Coconino  County :  4, 365, 694. 68 

Gila  County 6,967,541.64 

Graham  County 2,993,019.20 

Greenlee  County 7, 221, 335. 00 

Maricopa  County 21,889,244.24 

Mohave  County 2,475,890.93 

Navajo  County 2,583,316.00 

Pima  Coimty : 8, 375, 368. 05 

Pinal  County 3,561,974.45 

Santa  Cruz  County 2, 480, 292. 21 

Yavapai  County 11,634,351.21 

Yuma  County 4,098,442.84 

Total 99,813,109.64 

Lese  exemptions 1, 780, 401. 00 

Total  subject  to  taxation 98,032,708.64 

Comparative  statement  of  total  tax  rolls /or  years  1908-1911. 


Ckmnties. 


1908 


1900 


1910 


1911 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino. . . . 

Gila 

Qreham 

Qreenlee 

Maricopa... 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cms. 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


Total  valuation., 
Less  exemptions 


Total  value  for  assessment.. 


$l»085,919.fi5 
20,128,806.97 
4,302,299.43 
6,571,501.01 
8,199,123.03 


tl,  398, 035. 91 
19,263,032.72 
4,463,174.89 
5,721,392.74 
8,182,337.97 


$1,481,309.94 
19,323,763.03 
3,929,228.85 
6,498,520.33 
8,489,610.34 


14,264,755.63 
1,619,098.11 
1,844,872,63 
7,230,446.02 
2,479,416.37 
1,731,905.05 

10,244.987.80 
2,639,072.09 


16,010,716.66 
1,661,246.23 
1,4«7,979.97 
7,737,374.94 
2,491,760.02 
2,193,934.33 
9,639.088.99 
3,512,328.87 


17,779,942.99 
1,962,275.29 
1,938,850.61 
8,058,330.33 
2,702,111.71 
2,271,294.54 
9,  n9, 993. 88 
3,783,139.66 


81,342,203.59 
704,662.10 


83,746,403.96 
1,062,341.40 


87,913,371.60 
1,787,145.15 


80,637,641.49 


82,684,062.56 


86,126,226.85 


$1,237,470.44 

19,949,268.85 
4,365.594.68 
6,967,641.64 
2,993,019.20 
7,221,335.00 

21,889,244.24 
2,475,890.93 
2,583,316.00 
8,375,368.06 
3,561,974.45 
2,480,292.21 

11,634,351.21 
4,096,443.84 


99,813,100.64 
1,780,401.00 


98,082,706.64 


Statement  of  the  aggregated  valuation  of  each  class  of  property  in  the  Territory  for  the  year 

1911. 


Description  of  properties. 


Cultivated  lands acres . 

Cultivated  land.  Irrigated do. . . 

Uncultivated  land do. . . 

Railroad  land  grants do... 

Other  land  grants  (526) do... 

Productive  patented  mines. 


Improvements  on  productive  patented  mines. 
Nonproductive  patented  mines  (4,346) 


.acres. 


Improvements  on  nonproductive  patented  mines 

PatmtedmlU  sites  (127) 

Improvements  on  productive  unpatented  mines 

Improvements  on  nonproductive  unpatented  mines 

Smelters  (not  included  in  Improvements  on  mines  as  classified  above). 

Town  and  city  lots 

Improvements 

Banks 

Horses: 

Stock 


Work,  class  A... 
Work  dassB... 
Saddle,  class  A. 
Saddle,  class  B.. 


Quantity. 


151,508.52 

203,294.06 

1,248,909.19 

2,272,216.89 

211,463.20 


81,030.99 
"'714.' 97' 


18 


66 

3,199 
16,644 
10,603 
6,698 
7,386 
4,646 
270 


Valuation. 


$1,100,620.16 

8,124,731.16 

3,926,032.96 

645,430.81 

334,974.21 

10, 668, 66a  80 

686,264.00 

2,896,466.38 

1,919,748.00 

28,667.68 

74,400.00 

fl26,006w50 

2,640,660.00 

11,635,840.83 

12,611,368.00 

2, 329,  on.  8i 

66,160.00 
167,112.00 
483,061.00 
334,381.00 
196,866.00 
113,866.00 

$4,936.00 
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Statement  of  the  aggregated  valuation  of  each  class  of  property  in  the  Territory  for  the  year 

1911— Continued. 


Desor^lttlon  of  properties. 


Quantity. 


Valaatton. 


Holes: 
Class  A.. 
Class  B.. 


JaekB.. 
CatUe: 


Ranm... 
Stock.. 


81 
Beef. 


IfUehoows 

Bolls 

Sheep 

Books. 

Ooats: 

Common 

Graded 

Swine 

Pooltry 

Ostriches. 

Boes  (colonies) 

Street  railways miles . 

Merchandise  stocks. 

Aotomobiles 

Motor  OTCles 

RallroaQs,  standard  gaoge.  main  line miles. 

Railroads.  A..  T.  &  sTf.  Ry.  (estimated) do... 

Shetland  ponies 

Calves. 

AD  other  property 


Less  exemptions 

Total  yahie  of  property. . 


1,523 

1,687 

2,  an 

14 

384,165 
24,367 
3,402 
12,159 
7,716 
611,066 
1,267 

44,048 
34,988 
3,819 


4,253 
20,050 
43.05 


625  . 

17 

1,627.718 

386.760 

20 

3,132 


165,150.00 

60,840.00 

17,420.00 

1,700.00 

8,850,634.00 
246,140.00 
67,004.00 
305,163.00 
191,506.00 
1,270,965.50 
6,360.00 

81,909.50 

56,847.00 

15,377.00 

12,400.00 

233,015.00 

35,860.00 

130,016.25 

3,701,667.79 

189,034.00 

1,425.00 

16,384,448.15 

2,667,865.79 

200.00 

15,666.00 

9,099,022.43 


99,813,109.64 
1,780,401.00 


96,032,708.64 


Final  valuation  placed  on  raUroud  property  for  the  year  1911. 


Names. 


Arisona  Commercial  Copper  Co 

Arixona  Copper  Co.  Oitd.)  (Coronado  R.  R.) 

Arizona  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.: 

Phoenix  division  (Phoenix-Marioopa) 

Phoenix  division  (Phoenix-Hassayampa  River). 

Ok>be  division. 

Cochise  division 

Kelvin  division 

Arisona  &  New  Mexico  R.  R.  Co 

Bradshaw  Mountain  R.  R.  Co 

Central  Arizona  Ry.  Co.. 


Cooeress  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  (Ltd.).. 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  R.  R.  Co.: 

Main  line  division 

Doufflas  to  Coortland 

Tombstone  to  Fairbanks 

Flagstaff  Lumber  Manoi^Mitoring  Co 

Grand  Canyon  R.  R.  Co 

Greenlaw  Lumber  Co , 

Johnson,  Dragoon  &  Northern  Ry.  Co. . 

Morend  Soutnem  Co 

New  Mexico  &  Arizona  R.  R.  Co 

Old  Dominion  Mining  &  Smelting  Co... 

Phoenix  dc  Eastern  Ry.  Co 

Ray  A  Gila  Valley  R.R.  Co 

Saginaw  &  Manistee  Lumber  Co 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &.  Phoenix  Ry.  Co. . 

Southern  Padflc  R.  R.  Co 

Tucson  A  Nonles  R.  R.  Co 

TwinButtesR.  R.  Co 

United  Verde  &  Padflc  Ry.  Co 

Western  Arizona  Ry.  Co 


The  Pullman  Co 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  (esthnated) . 


Total  vahiation  railroad  property. 


3.03 
7.50 

43.26 
39.22 
139.41 
34.96 

8.49 
40.00 
35.65 
15.00 

3.60 

139.59 

34.70 

9.30 

12.00 

63.58 

5.00 

8.20 

18.00 

87.80 

4.00 

94.49 

9.26 

8.00 

195.35 

392.50 

17.765 

10.213 

26.26 

21.57 


Rate. 


1,527.718 


Total 


12,825.00 
7,000.00 

9,000.00 
8,000.00 

10,000.00 
3, 15a  00 
3,250.00 

10,000.00 
5,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 

12,050.00 
5,000.00  , 
5,800.00  I 
2,000.00 
7,000.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 
7.000.00  I 
9,500.00  ' 
7,250.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
2,025.00 
10,000.00 
17,500.00 
7,000.00 
1,800.00 
7,000.00 
3,800.00 


88,559.75 
53,500.00 

380,340.00 
313,760.00 
1,304,100.00 
110,187.00 
27,592.50 
400,000.00 
196,075.00 
30,000.00 
8,6(K).00 

1,682,059.50 

173,500.00 

53,940.00 

24,000.00 

445,060.00 

10,000.00 

4,100.00 

126,000.00 

834,100.00 

29,000.00 

755,920.00 

74,080.00 

16,200.00 

1,953,500.00 

6,868,750.00 

124,355.00 

18,383.40 

183,820.00 

81,966.00 


«.'76"|! 


1,914.478 


16,384,448.15 

100,333.45 

2,667,866.79 


19,152,647.39 
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VahmtUmfor  the  year  1911^  determined  by  the  Territorial  board  of  railroads^  which  are 
exempt  from  taxation  by  Territorial  statute,  of  rate  of  taxation  as  fixed  by  act  of  Conr 
gre$8. 


Names. 


Mflci. 


Rftte. 


Total 


Aiiioaa  A  California  Ry.  Co 

ArlioDa  &  Swansea  R.  R.  Co 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co . 

Presoott  &  Eastern  R.  R.  Co 

Shannon  Ailflona  Ry.  Co 

Tnoson  A  Nogales  E.  R.  Co 


106.90 
22.00 

886.76 
26.45 
10.70 
87.20 


17,500.00 
6,000.00 

17,600.00 
7,600.00 

10,000.00 
7,000.00 


1802,425.00 
182,000.00 
6,768,800.00 
196,000.00 
107,000.00 
260,400.00 


Total 

Less  estimated  taxable  valnation  of  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
By.  Co. 


590.05 


8,268,125.00 
2,667,866.79 


Vahiation  of  railroad  property  exempt  flrom  taxation. 


5,600,269.21 


GREBNIiEE  COUNTY. 

The  l^islature  in  1909  passed  an  act  creating  out  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Grt^am  County  a  new  county  to  m  called  and  known 
as  the  county  of  Greenlee.  The  act  further  provided  that  there 
should  be  an  election  held  in  the  year  1910  for  county  officers  for 
said  county  who  should  take  office  in  January,  1911.  An  election 
was  held  in  November,  1910,  and  in  January  of  this  year  the  county 
was  organized  and  the  county  seat  of  the  county  fixea  at  the  town  of 
Clifton. 

The  creation  of  the  county  of  Greenlee  increases  the  number  of 
coimties  in  the  Territory  to  14. 

With  this  report  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  files  of  your 
office  copies  of  various  reports  of  Territorial  officials  and  boards  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1911. 

Respectfully^  Riohabd  E.  Sloan, 

Oovemor  of  Anacynal 

TheSEOBETABY  OF  THE  InTEBIOB. 
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Executive  Chambeb, 
Honolulic^  Hawcdij  September  i,  1911. 
Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1911 : 

generaIj  conditions. 

The  last  year,  like  the  three  immediately  preceding  years,  has  been 
one  of  great  prosperity.  Crops  have  been  large  ana  prices  good ; 
new  industries  have  been  begun  and  old  ones  extended;  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities  have  been  increased  by  additional 
vessels,  by  railway,  street  railway,  and  road  construction,  and  by 
improvements  in  wireless  and  telephone  systems ;  there  has  been  much 
building.  The  Federal  Government  has  made  good  progress  in  the 
construction  of  the  naval  station  and  fortifications  and  in  harbor 
improvements.  The  Territorial  government  has  made  marked  ad- 
vances in  many  directions. 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  aggregated  $69,451,163,  which, 
although  less  by  $2,173,796  than  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year, 
was  ^'eater  by  $7,220,984  than  the  largest  amount  before  that;  they 
have  increased  125  per  cent  in  the  11  years  of  Territorial  government. 
The  imports  were  $27,512,580,  an  increase  of  $2,374,333,  and  the  ex- 
ports $41,938,583,  a  decrease  of  $4,547,829.  About  90.5  per  cent  of 
the  trade  was  with  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  The  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  imports  from  the  mainland  continues;  they 
have  practically  doubled  within  the  last  seven  years.  The  inward 
ionnage  was  1,343,876,  an  increase  of  35,075,  and  the  outward  tonnage 
slightly  greater.  The  tonnage  has  increased  40  per  cent  during  Ter- 
ritorial government.  Nearly  95  per  cent  in  value  of  the  freight  was 
carried  m  American  bottoms.  The  customs  receipts  were  $1,654,- 
761.34,  an  increase  of  $79,442.19,  and  larger  than  &r  any  preceding 
year.  The  total  thus  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  since  the  organi- 
zation of  Territorial  government  is  $14,913^460.86.  The  Federal 
internal-revenue  receipts  were  $218,739.14,  an  increase  of  $19,606.63, 
and  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year.  Of  this,  $129,238.76 
were  corporation  taxes.  The  internal-revenue  receipts  aggregate 
$956,204.32  for  the  period  of  Territorial  government. 

The  current  receipts  of  the  Territorial  government  were  $3,482,- 
560.84,  a  decrease  of  $158,684.51,  due  principally  to  the  abnormally 
large  inheritance  taxes  of  the  preceding  year.  The  disbursements, 
including  payments  to  counties  and  transfers  to  special  funds,  were 
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$3,584,517.61,  an  increase  of  $320,153.41.  While  there  thus  seems  to 
be  an  excess  of  $101,956.77  in  disbursements  over  receipts,  it  is  be- 
cause of  transfers  to  special  funds,  and  there  was  really  an  excess  of 
receipts  over  actual  expenditures;  the  net  cash  balances  in  all  reve- 
nue accounts,  after  deducting  all  outstanding  warrants,  aggregated 
$1,101,051.72  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  $287,449.60  over 
the  corresponding  amount  for  tiie  preceding  year.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  during  the  coming  yeat*  on  account  of  increased  ap- 
propriations. The  counties  collected  $267,275.56  for  themselves  in 
addition  to  $1,184,564.11  paid  to  them  by  the  Territorial  government. 
Thus  the  total  public  revenues.  Territorial  and  counW,  aggregated 
$3,749,836.40,  of  which  $2,297,996.73  went  to  the  Territory  and 
$1^51,839.67  to  the  counties. 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000,  and  since  the  close  of  the  year  adoitional  public  improve- 
ment 4  per  cent  bonds  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
at  101.588,  or  on  a  percentage  basis  of  3.88.  The  Territorial  bonded 
debt  was  $4,004,000  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  2.59  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  propertv,  and  is  now  $5,504,000,  or  3.56  per  cent  of 
such  value.  The  assessed  value  of  property  was  $154,584,032,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,315,565.    There  are  no  county  bonds. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $15,310,263.51,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,985,957.97;  5  new  banks  were  established.  The  capital- 
ization of  domestic  corporations  was  $156,873,028  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  an  increase  of  $4,837,503;  51  new  corporations  were  created  and 
Y  old  ones  dissolved. 

The  tabulations  of  the  census  of  1910  have  been  revised  and 
extended  since  my  last  report.  The  population  of  the  Territory^ is 
191,909,  an  increase  of  37,908,  or  24.62  per  cent  smce  1900.  The 
population  of  Honolulu  is  52,183,  an  increase  of  12,877,  or  32.76  per 
cent.  The  population  of  the  Territory,  by  races,  is  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  26,041.  a  decrease  of  3,746;  part  Hawaiians,  12,506,  an 
increase  of  4,658  (of  these  8,772  are  Caucasian-Hawaiians  and  8,734 
Asiatic-Hawaiians) ;  Portuguese,  22,303,  an  increase  of  6,628; 
Spanish,  1,990,  and  Porto  JKicans,  4,890  (both  new) ;  other  Cau- 
casians, 14,867,  an  increase  of  4,290;  Chinese,  21,674,  a  decrease  of 
'4,088;  Japanese,  79,674,  an  increase  of  18,559;  and  all  others  (includ- 
ing 4,533  Koreans,  158  blacks,  537  mulattoes,  and  2,736  others)  7,964, 
an  increase  of  4,727.  While  the  largest  absolute  increase  was  in 
Japanese,  the  percentage  increase  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  entire  population,  and  that  was  because  of  the  large  immimi- 
tion  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  the  number  for  that  nationtuity 
having  remained  practically  unchanged  durinff  the  Isst  few  years. 
The  total  nonoriental  population  has  increased  more  than  the  ori- 
ental, both  absolutely  and  in  percentage.  There  has  been  a  decided 
advance  toward  a  normal  distribution  of  age  and  sex  groups.  The 
number  of  males  per  thousand  fell  from  691  to  642;  the  absolute 
increase  in  males  was  16,730,  or  15.7  per  cent,  and  in  females  21,178, 
or  44.4  per  cent.  Among  Hawaiians  and  Portugese  the  sex  dis- 
tribution is  nearly  normal,  but  among  all  othere  it  is  abnormal.  The 
number  per  thousand  under  21  years  of  a^  increased  from  817  to 
385.    Among  Hawaiians  the  number  under  21  is  nearly  normal, 
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among  Portuguese  and  part  Hawaiians  it  is  far  above  normal,  and 
among  other  Caucasians  and  among  orientals  it  is  far  below  normal. 
The  percentage  of  native  bom  also  lias  increased  materially,  namely, 
from  41.1  to  51.1  per  cent.  Practically  all  Hawaiians^  and  part 
Hawaiians  are  native  bom  and,  roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  the 
Portuguese  and  other  Caucasians,  one-third  of  the  Chinese,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  Japanese.  Of  the  four  principal  islands,  Oahu  shows 
the  largest  increase  in  population,  40.1  per  cent;  Hawaii  the  next 
largest,  18.2  per  cent,  while  Kauai  and  Maui  show  15.5  and  15.4 
per  cent,  respectively. 

The  number  of  voters  registered,  14,442,  for  the  general  election 
held  last  November  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  number,  18,274, 
for  the  preceding  biennial  election ;  of  these,  9,619  were  Hawaiians 
and  part-Hawaiians,  4,414  Caucasians,  and  409  Orientals.  The  num- 
ber of  citizens  was  102,065^  not  including  Midway  Island,  of  whom 
98,122  were  native  bom  and  3,943  naturalized,  and  the  number  of 
male  citizens  of  voting  age  was  18,333.  A  special  election  on  pro- 
hibition was  held  in  June,  1910,  in  which  only  about  three-fourths 
of  the  registered  voters  participated,  of  whom  76.75  per  cent  voted 
against  prohibition,  partly  because  of  an  exceptionally  good  high 
license  law  and  an  understanding  that  that  law  should  be  even  more 
strictly  enforced,  for  which  stricter  enforcement  provision  has  since 
been  made. 

The  sixth  biennial  legislature,  which  sat  last  spring,  passed  a 
larger  number  of  important  acts  of  an  advanced  or  progressive 
character  than  any  preceding  legislature,  especially  on  tne  subjects 
of  schools,  public  health,  local  government,  taxation,  public  works, 
and  immigration. 

The  bureau  of  immigration  was  elevated  to  a  department  of  im- 
migration, labor,  and  statistics,  with  greatly  enlarged  powers.  The 
special  income  tax^  three-fourths  of  tne  proceeds  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  immigration,  was  continued  for  another  two  years,  and  a 
number  of  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  undue  enticement  of  laborers 
from  Hawaii  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Alaska.  During  the 
year  the  board  of  immigration  introduced  1,451  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese immigrants  from  Europe,  and  the  sugar  planters  introduced 
2,209  Filipinos  from  the  Philippines.  The  total  number  of  immi- 
g^rants,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russians,  introduced  by  the  board 
since  its  organization  in  1905  is  8.793,  exclusive  of  persons  brought 
from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

The  j)ublic  schools  were  put  upon  a  firm  financial  basis,  which  will 
result  m  a  material  increase  in  school  buildings,  school  teachers,  and 
teachers'  salaries.  The  required  funds  are  to  be  determined  largely 
by  estimates  of  needs,  subject  to  certain  limitations  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  taxes  will  be  levied  to  meet  the  estimates.  Com- 
paratively little  will  depend  upon  specific  legislative  appropriations. 
The  enrollment  in  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  26,122,  an 
increase  of  585,  of  whom  20,597  were  in  the  public  schools  and  5,525 
in  private  schools,  as  compared  with  15,537  for  the  first  year  of  Ter- 
ritorial government. 

No  subject  has  received  more  attention  during  the  last  year  than 
that  of  the  public  health.    The  location  of  Hawaii  at  the  crossways 
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of  Pacific  commerce  and  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  emphasize  the  need  of  the  greatest  care  in  this  matter.  Appro- 
priations of  $1,313,806.97,  or  60  per  cent  more  than  by  the  preceoing 
biennial  le^slature,  were  made  directly  for  health  purposes^  besides 
appropriations  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  addition  for  closely 
relatea  matters,  sudi  as  water  and  sewer  works.  A  sanitary  com- 
mission was  provided  to  devise  plans  for  placing  the  city  of  Honolulu 
in  permanent  sanitary  condition.  Many  laws  of  a  comprehensive 
character  were  enacted  on  the  subjects  of  sanitation,  tuberculosis, 
pure  food,  and  other  health  matters.  During  the  year  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  effected  much  reorganization  and  extension  of 
its  work.  There  were  two  short  epidemics  of  cholera  dose  together, 
with  39  cases  and  29  deaths;  2  cases  of  plague  appeared  in  Honolulu 
and  4  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  A  case  of  yellow  fever  appeared  off 
port  for  the  first  time,  but  did  not  reach  shore,  where  the  yellow-fever 
mosquito  exists.  The  y^ar  was  a  notable  one  in  the  investi^tion  of 
leprosy  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  in  laboratories  and  with  patients  furnished  by  the  Territory. 
The  bacillus  of  this  disease  is  now  easily  cultivated  artificially,  fol- 
lowing the  first  such  cultivation  by  Clegg,  then  employed  in  Manila, 
but  now  at  Honoluluj  wliich  marks  the  first  great  advance  in  the 
study  of  this  disease  since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  by  Hansen  in 
1868.  General  leprosy  was  developed  also  in  a  monkey^  which  is 
probably  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  developed  in  an  animal  odier 
than  man,  a  result  which  augurs  well  for  more  effective  research  work 
in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  le^slation  was  that  of 
taxation^specially  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  local  govern- 
ments. With  a  view  to  fixing  responsibility  on  the  county  super- 
visors, making  obvious  to  their  constituents  the  relation  between  the 
taxes  they  pay  and  the  benefits  they  derive  in  return,  obviating  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  a  common  money  bag  and  averting  en- 
croachments on  the  territorial  treasury  in  tne  supposed  interests  of 
the  counties,  the  sources  of  revenues  were  separated  and  the  property 
tax  rates  were  made  elastic.  The  Territory  and  each  county  will 
hereafter  rest  upon  its  own  independent  financial  basis  with  an 
elastic  system  or  taxation  and  with  the  revenues  of  each  varying 
according  to  its  needs,  instead  of  all  drawing  from  a  common  fund 

f)roduced  largely  by  an  imchanging  property  tax  rate.  A  number  of 
aws  were  enacted  to  insure  honesty  and  efiiciency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  county  governments.  In  ffeneral  attention  is  now  being  paid 
more  to  the  perfection  than  to  tlie  extension  of  local  governments. 
For  several  years  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  public 
work  and,  for  that  reason  as  well  as  because  of  improved  financial 
conditions,  public  works  have  now  been  provided  for  to  the  extent  of 
about  $4,000,000,  to  be  expended  during  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
partly  out  of  current  revenues  and  partly  out  of  loan  funds.  These 
are  mainly  water  and  sewer  works,  wharf  and  harbor  improvements, 
roads,  ana  buildings  for  the  library  of  Hawaii,  the  college  of  Hawaii, 
the  public  schools,  the  insane  asylum,  the  prison,  hospitals,  and 
armories. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  homesteading  and  conservation.  While 
only  172  homesteads  were  taken  up,  a  great  many  were  surveyed, 
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and  changes  in  methods  of  homesteadin^,  supported  by  a  saner  public 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  are  dimini^ing  fake  homesteading  for 
speculative  purposes.  Several  demonstration  farms  were  established 
and  others  are  contemplated  in  homestead  centers,  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  establishing  a  territorial  marketing  agenqr 
in  order  to  instruct  and  assist  small  producers  as  to  seed,  as  to  times 
and  methods  and  extent  of  planting,  and  as  to  grading,  packing, 
shipping,  and  marketing  their  produce.  The  topographic  survey  oi 
the  island  of  Kauai  was  completed  and  work  begun  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.^  The  hydrographic  survey  was  extended  over  the  four 
largest  islands.  Forest  reserves  were  created  aggregating  85,062 
acres,  bringing  the  total  up  to  25  reserves,  ag^egatmg  681,956  acres. 
The  division  of  animal  industry  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign 
a^inst  bovine  tuberculosis  with  the  result  that  that  disease  was 
ahnost  eradicated  from  dairy  cows  on  the  island  of  Qahu,  and  will 
soon  be  practicaUy  eradicated  from  the  entire  Territory.  The  di- 
vision of  entomology  has  extended  its  work,  but  has  met  with  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  through  the  introduction  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  probably  from  Australia,  into  the  islands  of  Oahu  and 
Kauai.  The  Federal  experiment  station  has  extended  its  work, 
partly  through  territorial  financial  assistance,  and  is  bec(Mning  more 
and  more  a  factor  in  the  development  of  minor  industries,  among 
which  the  pineapple  industr]^  has  now  taken  the  lead^  and  cotton  ana 
tobacco  give  the  best  promise  among  the  newest  industries.  The 
main  crop,  sugar,  was  tne  largest  yet. 

NEEDED  LEGISIiATION. 

An  increase  in  the  facilities  for  passenger  travel  between  Hono- 
lulu and  the  mainland  continues  to  be  one  of  the  urgent  needs,  which 
should  be  met  through  the  suspension  of  the  coastwise  navigation 
laws  for  a  limited  period  so  far  as  they  relate  to  passenger  traffic. 
(See  heading  "Transportation  facilities.") 

The  creation  of  a  park  to  include  the  largest  active  volcano,, 
Kilauea,  its  neighboring  extinct  craters,  and  other  objects  of  inter- 
est, and  the  occasionally  active  volcano,  Mauna  Loa,  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance.  I  recommended  the  necessary  action  by  Con- 
gress in  my  last  report,  and  since  then  the  legislature  has  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  it.     (See  heading  "  Kilauea  National  Park."') 

A  lighthouse  depot  at  Honolulu  for  the  Territory  has  become  a 
pressing  need. 

Appropriations  should  be  made  for  continuing  work  upon  the 
harbors  of  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Kahului,  and  beginning  work  on 
one  of  the  harbors  of  the  island  of  Kauai. 

GENERAIi  EliEOTION. 

The  regular  biennial  election,  at  which  the  Dele^te  to  Congress, 
the  representatives  and  half  of  the  senators  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature, and  the  higher  city  and  county  officers  are  elected,  was  held 
last  November.  No  other  re^lar  elections  are  held  and  no  other 
officers  are  elected  in  the  Territory, 
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The  vote  was  somewhat  larger  than  at  any  of  the  three  imme- 
diately preceding  elections,  at  which  it  remained  nearly  constant. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  Portuguese  and  Cihinese  vot- 
ers continues,  while  the  number  of  Japanese  voters  remains  neg- 
ligible, notwithstanding  the  lar^  Japanese  population ;  the  Portu- 
gu^e  and  Chinese  have  been  in  Hawaii  long  enough  for  their 
native-bom  children  to  be  coming  of  voting  age  in  considerable 
nimibers.  The  Anglo-Saxon  vote  will  probably  mcrease  more  rap- 
idly hereafter.  The  material  increase  in  the  Hawaiian  vote  was 
due  chiefly  to  a  more  general  registration  of  voters,  but  in  part  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  part  Hawaiians,  who  are  included 
among  the  Hawaiians. 

In  the  following  tables  the  classification  of  voters  by  races  is  only- 
approximate,  as  the  race  of  a  voter  can  not  always  be  determined  with 
certain^.  The  voters,  of  course,  of  whatever  race,  are  American  citi- 
zens. The  nimiber  of  registered  voters  by  races  in  1900  is  not  avail- 
able. "  Others  "  in  the  table,  although  including  many  Koreans  and 
Filipinos  so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  are  practically  all  Cau- 
casians so  far  as  voters  are  concerned. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  registered  voters  ir\  1910  with 
those  of  1887,  the  latter  being  the  first  year  at  which  persons  other 
than  Hawaiians  were  permitted  to  vote  in  material  nmnbers.  That 
was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  population  was  then 
only  about  85,000,  or  considerably  less  than  half  what  it  is  now,  but  the 
aggregate  registration  was  about  the  same.  It  was  14,598^  namely, 
9.625  Hawaiians,  2,812  Portuguese^  806  Americans,  670  British,  443 
Germans,  and  342  others.  Tne  Hawaiian  vote  has  remained  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  part-Hawaiian  vote  having  increased  as  rapidly 
as  the  pure-Hawaiian  vote  has  decreased.  The  difference  is  in  the  other 
races  and  is  due  quite  as  much  to  differences  in  legal  qualifications  as 
to  differences  in  population.  At  that  time  persons  of  American  or 
European  descent  could  vote  if  they  were  residents,  even  though  they 
were  not  citizens,  of  Hawaii ;  the  age  limit  was  20  years  instead  of 
21 ;  and  the  requirements  as  to  length  of  residence  and  ability  to  read 
and  write  were  waived  at  the  election  in  that  year,  which  was  the 
first  under  the  constitution  of  1887.  The  American  vote  has  more 
than  doubled  because  of  the  increase  in  the  American  population, 
although  the  lower  age  limit  and  waiver  of  the  residence  requirement 
would  tend  to  make  it  larger  at  that  time  in  proportion  to  the  Ameri- 
can population,  while  the  absence  of  the  requirement  of  citizenship 
would  not  affect  it.  The  British  and  Grerman  votes  have  fallen  on 
slightly,  not  because  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  British  and  Ger- 
man residents,  for  they  have  increased,  but  because  of  the  present 
requirement  of  citizenship.  The  Portuguese  vote  was  especially 
large  at  that  time  because  of  the  waiver  of  the  educational  require- 
ment, which  permitted  adult  Portuguese  immigrants  to  vote,  the 
Portuguese  vote  under  Territorial  government  being  confined  mostly 
to  their  children  who  are  citizens  by  birth  and  most  of  whom  possess 
the  educational  qualifications. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  new  registration  of  voters  for  each  g&a- 
eral  election,  but  hereafter,  imder  a  law  recently  enacted,  there  will 
be  a  permanent  register  to  be  altered  only  as  circumstances  require. 
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Popalatlon,  IMO. 

Registered  Totera. 

Races. 

TotaL 

Male 
dtixens 
ofToting 

age. 

1000 

1002 

1004 

l506 

1006 

1010 

Hawaiian 

88,547 
22,308 
21,674 
79,674 

20,711 

0,802 

670 
53 

5,783 

::::::: 

8,680 

604 

143 

3 

1,032 
546 
300 
405 

0,260 

728 

175 

2 

1,872 
542 
301 
373 

0,635 
030 
220 

'  1,674' 
563 
301 
246 

8,067 

1280 

272 

6 

1,716 

567 

322 

105 

0,610 

1,530 

ChineSe 

306 

Jai)aoaw 

18 

American 

1,768 

Rr»ttf>» 

554 

German 

333 

Otbas 

234 

Total 

101,900 

18,333 

11,216 

12,612 

13,253 

13,578 

13,274 

14,442 

RECAPITULATION. 


Hawaiian                                             ... 

3,786 
146 

0,260 

8,816 

177 

0,635 

3,723 

220 

8,067 

4,020 

278 

0,610 

Angio-fl^'r^iifi  fuid  Latin 

4,414 

Or£nital 

400 

Total V 

11,216 

12,612 

13,253 

13,578 

13,274 

14,442 

Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 

PartltB. 

1000 

1002 

1904 

1006 

1006 

1010 

RepnbUcan , 

3,856 
1,650 
4,083 

6,628 

6,833 
2,868 
2,280 

7,364 
2,884 
2,182 

5,698 
3,824 
2,704 

8,040 

Democratic . , 

4,608 

Home  Rule. . -  - 

060 

Total.. 

0,680 

11,826 

11,000 

12,430 

12,316 

13,541 

1  No  candidate. 

In  the  Territorial  legislature  there  are  15  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  four  senatorial  districts,  in  which  2,  3,  4^  and  6 
senators,  respectively,  are  elected,  and  six  representative  districts,  in 
each  of  three  of  which  4  representatives  are  elected  and  in  each  of  the 
other  three  of  which  6  representatives  are  elected.  In  the  following 
tables  the  numbers  given  as  belonging  to  the  Home  Rule  Party  for 
1901  and  1903  are  not  altogether  accurate,  as  some  of  the  members 
so  classified  might  equally  well  be  classified  as  fusion  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  and  Home  Rule  Parties  or  as  independents.  The 
part-Hawaiians  are  included  among  the  Hawaiians.  These  have  been 
mostly  Caucasian-Hawaiians,  but  one  was  a  Portuguese-Hawaiian 
and  a  few  were  Chinese-Hawaiians. 

Senators,  by  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Party. 

Race. 

Republi- 
can. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

Hawaiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

other 
whites. 

lOOl 

6 
10 
14 
12 

0 
12 

0 

4 

10 
0 
7 
8 
8 
8 

1006 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 

1006                     

1007 

1 
2 
2 

1000                         

1011 
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Bepre$entative$,  t^^  parties  and  raoes,  in  each  lepUUHwre, 


Party. 

Raoe. 

Biennial  nsston. 

( 

BepabU- 
oan. 

Demo- 
eratlo. 

Home 
Bute. 

Hawaiian. 

Porto^ 
goeee. 

Otbttt 
idiltes. 

1901 

9 
20 
28 
24 
22 
28 

4 

17 
10 
1 

28 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 

1906 

1905 

1 
6 
7 

1907 

2 
8 
3 

1900 

1 
2 

1911 

The  organic  act  (sec.  55)  provides  that  |^the  legislature,  at  its 
first  regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  shallbe  ascertained, 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  membership 
in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and 
represmtative  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  said 
districts  who  are  citizens  of  the  Territorv.  The  lejgislature  has 
failed  to  do  this.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reapportionment  must 
be  according  to  citizens,  not  according  to  population  or  according  to 
voters.  In  view  of  the  racial  composition  and  distribution  of  the 
population  and  of  the  citizens,  especially  the  citizens  not  yet  of  vot- 
ing age,  a  senate  concurrent  resolution  requesting  an  amendment  of 
the  organic  act  so  that  the  reapportionments  may  be  made  according 
to  voters  was  passed  by  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  the  house 
voted  to  reconsider  it  after  having  returned  it  with  notice  of  con- 
cmrence  to  the  senate  and  no  further  action  was  taken.  The  second 
of  the  following  tables  shows  the  apportionment  as  it  is  at  present; 
as  it  would  be  if  made  as  now  reqmred  by  the  orgaiiic  act  according 
to  citizens ;  and  also  as  it  would  be  if  made  according  to  voters  and 
population,  respectively. 

Population  hy  ciHeenship  and  election  districts. 


Senatorial  districts. 

First 
(HawaU). 

Second 
(Maul). 

Third 
(Oaha). 

Foorth 
(Kauai). 

Tenitory.! 

CItisens: 

Native  bom 

27,227 
7S2 

16,076 
438 

44,312 
2,313 

10,568 
445 

06,122 

Naturaliifd 

3,043 

Total  dtizeos 

27,979 

16,506 

46,625 

10,053 

102,006 

First  Dapen 

185 

28,288 

080 

37 

13,868 

417 

334 

32,825 

2,200 

31 
12,574 

804 

587 

Aliens                           :      

85.212 

Unknown  ■                              

3;oS 

Total  nonnlation    

65,382 

30,820 

81,003 

23,052 

101,874 

Registered  voters 

3,248 

2,510 

7,556 

1,184 

14,442 

1  Midway  Island  is  omitted.    It  has  6  native-bom  and  4  naturalised  citisens,  7  who  have  takoi  out  their 
flrstjpapers.  and  18  aliens.    The  question  whether  that  is  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  not  settled. 
I  T^e  "unknown"  are  probably  mostly  aliens. 
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Population  bu  oUigen$h4p  and  Heotion  dittrMa—Ckmttaned. 


Flf8t> 

(east 
Hawaii). 

SeooDdi 

(weat 

Hawaii). 

Third 
(Maui). 

Fourth  1 

(east 

Oahu). 

Fffthi 
(west 
Oaha). 

Sixth 
(Kaoai). 

Torrl- 
tofj. 

Native  bom 

17,383 

m 

0,844 
134 

16^076 
433 

20,870 
1,438 

23,042 
876 

10,608 
446 

08,122 

Kl4^f^l.Ml 

3;eS 

Tota]  clUwms 

18,001 

0,078 

18,608 

22,108 

24,617 

10,063 

102,066 

Fint  iMDen 

153 

10,687 

748 

32 

6,721 
187 

37 

13,868 

417 

137 
0,320 
1,007 

107 

23,606 

i;i42 

31 

12,674 
304 

667 

SKT^:::::::::::::::::::: 

86,272 

Unknown  » 

3,060 

Total  poptdatloii 

38,484 

18,018 

30,820 

32,682 

40,361 

23,082 

101,874 

Registered  Yoten 

1,790 

1,463 

2,610 

3,780 

3,776 

1,134 

14,442 

1  Three  oensos  enumeration  districts  were  partly  in  the  fourth  and  ] 

districts,  and  the  figures  lor  these  could  be  apportioned  only  wprozii 

ooeur  from  this  would  not  make  any  dllTercnce  in  the  result.    Bii 
pacttj  In  the  first  and  partly  in  the  second  representattre  distiloC. 

t  iiM  ''Unknown"  are  probably  mostly  aliens. 


in  the  fifth  representative 
/,  but  such  inaccuracies  as  might 
ly  one  enumeration  district  was 


Apportionment  of  $enaion  and  representatives. 


Districts. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourfli* 

Senators: 

Atimssnt 

4 

4 
3 
4 

3 
2 
3 
2 

6 
7 
8 
7 

2 

If  tmrding  i?  citifens    

2 

If  according  to  voters. 

1 

If  according  to  Donnlaticni. 

2 

Districts. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Representatives: 

At  present 

4 
6 
4 
6 

4 

3 
3 
3 

6 
6 

11 

6 

7 
8 

4 

6 
7 
8 
8 

4 

TfMMn^|ngtno|tl«fnS 

3 

If^cnordtngtAvoWff 

3 

If  accordftig  to  population 

4 

SPECIAIi  ELECTION  ON  PROHIBITION. 

A  special  election  on  prohibition  was  held  June  26, 1910,  pursuant 
to  a  joint  resolution  of  Confess  approved  April  26,  1910.  Of  the 
13,274  voters  then*  registered,  9,7T3  participated  in  the  election,  of 
whom  2,262  voted  affirmatively  and  7,511  negatively. 

The  excessive  negative  vote  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  thai  the 
Territory  has  an  exceptionally  good  high-license  law,  enacted  in  1907. 
iinder  which  there^  has  been  a  mark^  decrease  in  the  number  oi 
licenses  issued  and  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  the 
licensees.  There  is  a  Doard  of  five  conmiissioners,  appointed  hj  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  each  county.  These 
boards  have  large  powers  to  grant,  refuse,  and  revoke  licensee,  deter- 
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mine  to  whom,  where,  and  upon  what  conditions  they  shall  be 
granted,  and  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  conditions  imposed. 

There  was  also  a  general  understanding  that  the  present  law  should 
be  enforced  even  more  strictly,  and  this  understanding  was  carried 
out  by  the  legislature  by  increasing  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 

Eose  to  two  and  one-half  times  its  previous  amount.  Although  the 
quor  license  fees  are  hereafter  to  oe  paid  to  the  counties  and  the 
counties  are^  to^  bear  the  expenses  of  tne  license  boards,  the  latter 
are  to  remain  independent  of  the  counties,  for  they  are  still  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  thev  are  authorized  to  make  requisi- 
tions on  the  county  treasuries  for  tneir  expenses  to  the  amoimts  per- 
mitted by  law,  without  further  authorization  from  the  county  super- 
visors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  licenses  panted  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  by  number,  class,  and  amount  of  ^es.  In  some  classes  the 
fees  vary  according  to  location  and  extra  privileges.  The  total  re- 
ceived in  liquor  license  fees  during  the  year  was  $82,782.54,  as  com- 
pared with  $92,206.83  for  the  preceding  year.  In  one  county  all  ap- 
plications for  retail  liquor  hcenses  have  been  refused  for  several 
years.  (See  heading  "  United  States  Internal-Revenue  Service  "  for 
number  of  liquor  dealers  taxed  under  Federal  law.) 

Liquor  licenses  granted  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


aass  of  license. 


Annnal 
fee. 


City  and 
county  of 
HoQolalu. 


County  of 
HawaU. 


County  of 
Kaoi. 


County  of 
Kauai. 


TotiL 


Wholesale. 
Saloon 


Hotel 

Restaurant 

Special  (not  over  8  days) 

wine  made  from  Hawaiian  grapes 

Liquor  made  In  Hawaii,  other  than  wine. 


Total. 
Population. 


$1,000 
250 
750 
250 
500 
750 
500 
750 
U5 
5 
6 


U 

5 

6 
h 
h 


flO 
81,mF 


51 
55,^ 


15 
30,547 


7 


138 
101,874 


i  Per  day. 


IiEGISIiATIYE  SESSION. 

The  sixth  legislature  of  the  Territory  began  the  biennial  session  on 
February  15,  and  was  in  session  the  allotted  period  of  60  days. 
Although  several  preceding  legislatures  have  made  good  records, 
this  one  easily  leads  in  the  number  of  important  acts  oi  an  advanced 
or  progressive  character.  Many  of  these  are  referred  to  under  other 
headings  in  this  report  (See,  esnecially, "  Schools."  "  Public  health," 
"  Cit7  and  county  governments,*^  "  Taxation,"  "  Public  works,"  and 
"  Population,  immigration,  and  labor.") 

The  number  of  bills  passed,  169,  was  the  largest  passed  hj  any 
legislature  of  Hawaii,  the  number  passed  by  previous  Territorial 
legislatures  at  regular  sessions  having  varied  from  27  to  162.    Two 
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joint  resolutions  were  passed.  Five  bills  were  vetoed  and  3  of  the 
vetoes  were  sustained;  the  two  vetoes  that  were  overridden  were 
based  mainly  on  legal  grounds,  and  one  of  the  bills  so  vetoed  has 
since  been  held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court;  three  items  in  ap- 
propriation bills  were  vetoed  and  one  of  the  vetoes  was  sustained; 
six  bills  were  pocket  vetoed. 

The  laws  of^the  session,  together  with  the  laws  of  the  special  ses- 
sion of  1909  and  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory,  with  amendments 
and  annotations  brought  up  to  date,  have  been  published  in  a  volume 
of  436  pages. 

The  expenses  of  the  Territorial  legislatures  have  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  legislatures  in  the  70  years  of  Hawaii's  legis- 
lative history,  but  those  of  the  last  four  legislatures  have  been  only 
about  two-thirds  of  those  of  the  first  two  legislatures  under  Terri- 
torial government.  Those  of  the  last  legislature  amounted  to  $70,- 
246.84,  an  increase  of  $12,020.82  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding 
legislature,  but  $9,000  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  legislators  from  $400  to  $600  for  a  regular  session  imder 
the  amendments  made  by  Congress  to  the  organic  act  last  year. 

Work  of  legialaturea. 


YewB. 

Days 
Inses- 
sion. 

Cost  of 
seesion.! 

C«tper 
day. 

Cost  per 

bill 
passed. 

Bills 
intro- 
duced. 

Bills 
passed. 

Bills 
▼etoed.t 

Vetoes 

8U8- 

talnad. 

1901 

116 
12 

120 
12 

lOS 
60 
60 
5 
60 

194,654.94 
4,028.70 
90,943.94 
11,079.68 
62,580.06 
57,258.35 
58,225.02 
11,636.61 
70,245.84 

1816.00 

$3,506.73 

342 

27 

3 

a 

1902» 

1908                 

767.86 

857.96 

415 
24 
387 

106 
14 
111 
141 
152 
3 
169 

8 

1 

22 

26 

8 

7 

19044 

1 

1906 

605.57 
964.31 
970.42 

563.80 

14 

1907 

406.06  i       361 
383.06  ;        388 

14 

1900 

7 

1909*. 

7 
410 

1911 

1,170.76 

415.66 

5 

8 

1  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  three  regular  sessions  were  paid  out  of  the  federal  appropriations,  as  fol- 
lows: 1907, 127,349.04;  1909,  $29,939.26;  1911,  $28,938.38:  other  bills  may  yet  be  paid  for  1911. 

*  The  Tetoes  in  the  table  do  not  include  vetoes  of  items  In  appropclatian  lulls  or  pocket  vetoes.  The 
record  as  to  items  in  appropriation  bills  is  as  foUows:  In  1903.  w  vetoed,  all  sustained;  in  1906,  42  vetoed, 
86  sustained:  in  1907,  U  vetoed,  3  sustained;  in  1909, 10  vetoed,  8  sustained;  In  1911, 3  vetoed,  1  r  ^  '^  ' 
The  record  as  to  pocket  vetoes  is  as  foUows:  In  1906, 12;  in  1907, 13;  in  1909, 17;  In  1911, 6. 

*  Spedfn  session  of  senate. 

*  Special  session  of  legislature. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS. 

Local  governments  were  established  for  the  first  time  on  January 
I,  1906,  when  the  Territory  was  divided  into  four  counties,  one  of 
which,  on  January  1,  1909,  was  converted  into  a  city  and  county, 
namely,  that  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu,  to  be  known  as  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  larger  powers  and  a  mayor.  There  is 
a  fifth  county,  nominally  the  small  one  comprising  the  leper  settle- 
ment, which,  however,  is  governed  by  the  Territorial  board  of  health ; 
its  sheriff  has  heretofore  been  its  only  elective  officer  and  hereafter 
will  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

The  county  governments  have  differed  greatly  in  efficiency  and 
economy.  Public  sentiment,  at  first  ardent  for  extending  their 
powers  and  tolerant  of  abuses,  is  now  being  turned  more  toward  per- 
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fecting  them.  This  sentiment  produced  beneficial  results  at  the  last 
election  of  county  officers  and  in  the  legislature  which  was  elected  at 
the  same  time. 

The  most  important  legislation  in  this  matter  at  the  last  session 
has  to  do  with  the  Territorial  and  county  finances  in  relation  to  each 
other.  At  first  the  Territory  collected  practically  all  the  revenues 
and  turned  over  to  the  counties  one-half  of  the  property,  poll,  school, 
and  income  taxes  in  regular  monthlv  installments,  and  the  road  .taxes 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  In  1907  it  adaed  one-half  of  the 
license  fees,  but  in  1909  it  changed^this  to  all  of  the  license  fees  other 
than  liquor  license  fees,  retaining  the  latter  itself,  and  added  district 
court  mes  and  costs  and,  excepting  in  Honolulu,  water  and  sewer 
rates.  This  year  it  added  liquor  license  fees  and  circuit  court  fines  and 
costs.  The  revenues  added  by  the  last  two  legislatures  are  idso  to  be 
collected  by  the  counties  directly,  and  the  counties  are  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  services  from  which  the  revenues  are  derived.  At 
first  revenues  were  transferred  to  the  counties  to  a  much  ^eater  ex- 
tent than  expenses,  but  this  tendency  has  been  overcome  m  the  last 
two  legislatures.  The  total  income  of  the  counties,  except  certain 
small  collections  made  by  them  before  1910,  has  been  as  foUows: 
1906^  $1,103,569.58,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison  should  for 
special  reasons  be  somewhat  smaller;  1907,  $951,582.22;  1908,  $1,091,- 
828.83;  1909,  $1,189,452.86;  1910.  $1,394,693.29;  1911,  $1,451,839.67. 

But  the  property,  income,  poll,  and  school  taxes  continued  to  be 
divided  between  the  Territory  and  the  counties,  with  the  result  that 
the  relation  between  the  tax  burden  of  the  voters  and  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  county  governments  was  obscure,  and  the  increasing 
need  of  larger  revenues  by  such  governments  was  conspicuous. 
Hence  there  resulted  a  constant  effort  to  obtain  a  larger  ^are  of 
the  common  revenues  for  the  counties,  a  tendency  to  neglect  terri- 
torial needs  so  as  te  have  a  surplus  which  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
counties,  and  a  lack  of  responsibility  and  encouragement  of  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  county  governments. 

Hereafter,  in  order  to  check  these  tendencies,  the  sources  of  revenue 
are  to  be  separated  and  the  property  tax  rates  made  elastic — that  is, 
the  taxes,  although  still  to  oe  collected  by  the  Territory,  are  to  be 
divided  between  it  and  the  counties  according  to  the  kind  of  tax  and 
not  according  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  each  find  of  tax,  the  varying 
needs  of  each  to  be  met  by  increasing  or  decreasing  its  own  sources 
of  revenue  and  not  by  apportioning  a  larger  or  smaUer  share  of  com- 
mon revenues.  Moreover,  each  county  will  rest  on  its  own  inde- 
pendent financial  basis,  instead  of  all  of  the  counties  together  having 
a  fixed  percentage  of  common  revenues  irrespective  of  meir  different 
needs.  In  fact  a  threefold  division  is  made — the  Territory  retains 
the  income  taxes;  each  coimty  is  to  have  all  of  the  poll  and  road 
taxes  and  certain  property  taxes  collected  in  it;  and  the  public 
schools,  which  are  condiicted  by  the  Territory,  but  the  building  and 
grounds  of  which  are  maintained  by  the  counties,  are  to  receive  the 
school  taxes  and  certain  property  taxes  collected  throughout  the 
Territory.  The  property  tax  rate  for  countv  purpcwses  is  to  be  fixed 
for  each  county  oy  its  supervisors,  but  with  a  limit  of  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  for 
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current  expenses  and  permanept  improvements  combined.  Additional 
rates  must  be  levied  independently  to  the  extent  necessary  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  and  tor  school  purposes.  An  additional 
rate  not  exceeding  one- fourth  of  1  per  cent  may  be  added  independ- 
ently by  the  Territory  for  its  own  needs  in  nonlegislative  years  when 
necessary.  All  taxes  collected  by  the  Territory  for  the  counties  in 
each  month  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  counties  at  the  end  of  the 
month  irrespective  of  the  amoimt  collected  in  the  particular  month, 
instead  of  in  monthly  instaUments  of  approximatdv  equal  amounts 
as  heretofore.  It  is  oelieved  that  these  changes  will  go  far  toward 
fixing  responsibility  on  the  coimty  supervisors  and  making  obvious 
to  their  constituents  the  relation  between  the  taxes  they  pay  and  the 
benefits  they  receive  in  return.  At  the  same  time  they  will  obviate 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  common  money  bag  and  help  to 
avert  encroachments  on  the  Territorial  treasury  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  counties. 

Other  laws  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  to  further  insure  economy 
and  integritv  in  the  administration  of  county  governments  are  the 
following:  A  law  requiring  the  counties  to  publish  full  financial 
reports  quarterly  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Territorial  auditor;  a 
stringent  law  against  expenditures  in  the  absence  or  in  excess  of 
appropriations  and  the  incurrence  of  liabilities  in  any  one  year, 
whether  payable  in  that  year  or  not,  in  excess  of  the  revenues  oi 
that  year ;  a  stringent  law  to  prevent  officers  from  being  or  becoming 
interested  in  contracts  in  the  making  of  which  they  have  partici- 
pated ;  a  law  requiring  the  counties  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  con- 
structive road  work  and,  in  case  they  do  not  accept  any  of  the 
tenders,  to  publish  the  tenders  and  a  full  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  work  if  done  by  themselves,  the  law  previously  having  excepted 
road-construction  work  from  the  requirement  that  all  construction 
work  above  a  minimum  of  $500,  now  $1,000,  should  be  done  by  con- 
tract; laws  to  secure  the  keeping  of  school  buildings  in  good  repair 
by  the  counties,  some  of  them  having  heretofore  neglected  their 
duties  in  this  respect ;  and  a  law  making  the  supervisors  of  the  county 
of  Maui  elective  at  large,  as  in  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu^ 
instead  of  by  districts,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Hawaii 
and  Kauai.  For  a  device  for  securing  county  improvements  eco- 
nomically out  of  loan  funds,  see  the  headings  "  Bonded  indebtedness  " 
and  "  Public  works." 

A  partial  readjustment  also  was  made  of  powers  and  duties  as 
between  the  Territory  and  the  counties,  particularly  in  health  mat- 
ters. Paramount  authority  in  almost  all  health  matters  was  re- 
stored to  the  Territory  and  an  obligation  placed  upon  the  counties  to 
enforce  health  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Territorial  board 
of  health;  in  so  far  as  health  powers  were  left  with  the  counties 
they  were  to  be  for  the  most  part  concurrent  with  corresponding 
powers  retained  by  the  Territory.  Much  was  accomplished  also  in 
the  nature  of  a  clean-up  of  legislation,  particularly  by  specific  repeals 
and  amendments  in  order  to  remove  uncertainties  due  to  the  failure 
to  make  such  repeals  and  amendments  in  the  numerous  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  during  the  last  six  years  for  the  creation  and 
extension  of  local  governments. 
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Income  of  counties,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911, 


Collected  by  Territory 
for  counties. 

Collected  by  counties. 

Coanties. 

taxes. 

Road  tax. 

License 
fees. 

Fines  and 
costs. 

Water  and 
sewer 
rates. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

Honolulu  (Oahu). . . 
Hawaii 

$510,946.91 
207,346.99 
208,178.74 
116,832.12 

$53,339.35 
40,204.30 
25,511.20 
22,204.50 

$79,325.50 
38,638.30 
17,280.81 
10,884.67 

$20,036.51 
19,209.71 
9,361.39 
7,932.47 

$ii,'m86' 

7,940.64 
3,817.32 

$23,439.31 

2,419.23 

15,103.31 

685.50 

$687,067.58 
319,019.42 

Maul 

283,376.09 

Kauai 

162,366.58 

Total 

1,043,304.76 
1,019,487.34 

141,259.35 
140,086.10 

146,029.37 
134,921.23 

56,54a  06 
51,589.66 

23,058.76 
22,546.55 

41,647.35 
26,062.41 

1,451,839.67 
1,394,603.29 

Total,,  1910.... 

Increase 

23,817.42 

1,173.25 

11,108.14 

4,950.42 

512.21 

15,584.94 

57,146.38 

FINANCES. 

An  unusuallv  large  number  of  laws,  including  several  of  unusual 
importance,  relating  to  finances  were  enacted  by  the  last  legislature. 
The  more  important  of  these  are  referred  to  under  other  headings, 
especially  imder  "City  and  county  governments,"  "Taxation,*' 
"Schools,"  and  "Public  works."  Otners  were  intended  to  increase 
revenues,  insure  greater  economy  in  exp^enditures,  and  adjust  further 
the  financial  relations  between  the  Territory  and  the  counties. 

BONDED  DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
$4,079,000,  which  was  decreased  during  the  year  by  the  payment  of 
$75,000  of  the  1903  issue  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  leaving  a  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $4,004,000  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  follows: 

Territorial  "bonded  indebtedness  June  SO,  1911, 


Date  of  issue. 

Term,  in 
years. 

Interest, 
percent 

Sale 
price. 

Percent- 
age basis. 

Agg^t© 

Due  date. 

Wlieieaold. 

May  1,1903 

6-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 

4 

1 

100.000 
100.0626 
100.100 
101.376 
98.126 
98.150 
98.250 

4.00 
4.49 
4.23 
4.70 
3.66 
3.66 
3.65 

$160,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
750,000 
294,000 
200,000 

May    1,1918 
Oct     1,1918 
Jan.     2,1920 
Oct     4,1920 
Jan.     2,1921 
Oct     1,1922 
Oct     1,1924 

HoD(daliL 

OoC  1,1903 

New  York. 

Jan.  2, 1905 

Do. 

Oct  4, 1905 

Honolulu. 

Jan.  2, 1906 

New  Yofk. 

Oct  1,1907 

Honolulu. 

Oct  1,1909 

Do. 

Total.  June  30, 

4,004,000 

Bonds  issued  since  close  of  fiscal  year. 

Date  of  issue. 

Term,  in 
years. 

Interest, 
percent 

Sale 
price. 

Percent- 
age basis. 

Aggregate 
issue. 

Due  date. 

Where  sohL 

Aug.  1,1911 

20-30 

4 

101.583 

8.88 

1,600,000 

Aug.    1,1941 

NewTofk. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  2.59  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property,  and  the  present  indebtedness, 
including  that  incurred  since  the  close  of  the  year,  is  8.56  per  cent  ox 
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such  value.  Indebtedness  can  not  be  incurred  by  the  Territory  in 
excess  of  1  per  cent  in  any  one  year  or  in  excess  of  7  per  cent  in  the 
aggregate. 

While  cities  and  counties  also  may  issue  bonds — ^to  the  extent  of 
1  per  cent  in  any  one  year  and  3  per  cent  in  the  aggregate — no  such 
bonds  have  ever  been  issued,  but,  in  order  to  provide  for  county  im- 
provements as  coimty  governments  have  developed,  a  policy  was 
instituted  two  years  ago  and  carried  further^ this  year  of  issuing 
territorial  bonds  for  counter  improvements,  the  Territory  to  expend 
the  proceeds  and  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  counties  in  mterest  and 
sinkmg  fund.  This  insures  lower  rates  of  interest  and  a  more 
economical  expenditure  of  the  proceeds,  and  avoids  the  necessity 
both  of  numerous  small  issues  of  bonds  and  of  accumulations  of  sink- 
ing funds,  for  the  Territory  can  apply  such  funds  to  its  redeemable 
earlier  bonds. 

All  outstanding  bonds  have  been  issued  for  public  improvements, 
except  the  first  issue,  which  was  for  the  payment  of  claims  for 
property  destroyed  in  the  suppression  of  a  plague  epidemic,  and  ex- 
cept the  $600,000  issue,  whicn  was  a  refund  or  public-improvement 
bonds.  The  bonds  issued  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  are  mainly 
for  wharves,  water,  and  sewer  works,  belt  roads  around  the  princi- 
pal islands,  school  buildings,  and  buildings  for  such  territorial  insti- 
tutions as  the  College  of  Hawaii,  the  library,  the  prison,  and  the 
insane  asylum. 

The  last  issue  of  bonds,  which  are  twenty-thirties,  are  the  first  that 
are  not  five-fifteens,  the  longer  periods  having  been  authorized  by  an 
amendment  of  the  organic  act  made  since  the  last  preceding  issue. 

In  the  sinking-fund  account  the  cash  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  $24,979.11,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year,  from 
land  sales,  $21,663.66;  from  revenues,  Honolulu  waterworks,  $14,- 
417.81;  from  revenues,  Honolulu  sewer  works,  $3,044.16;  from  in- 
terest on  bank  deposits,  $675.68;  from  the  unclaimed  balance, 
Hawaiian  postal  savings  bank  deposits,  $1,653.70;  and  from  general 
revenues  as  provided  by  the  sinkmg-fund  act,  $25,601.58,  making  a 
total  of  $92,035.70,  of  which  $75,000  was  paid  for  redemption  of 
4  per  cent  bonds,  as  above  stated,  leaving  a  oalance  of  $17,035.70  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  loan-fund  account  the  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  $90,664.35,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $20,000 
transferred  temporarily  from  general  funds  for  county  belt  roads, 
and  $3,916.56  received  as  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total 
of  $114,580.91,  from  which  warrants  have  been  paid  to  the  amount 
of  $72,732.54,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  cash  balance  of  $41,- 
848.37,  against  which  there  were  outstanding  warrants  to  the  amount 
of  $2,165.98. 

BECEIPTS  AND  DISBUBSEHEKTS. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,482,560.84,  a  decrease  of  $158,684.51 
from  the  amount  ($3,641,245.36)  for  the  preceding  year.  The  dis- 
bursements were  $3,584,517.61,  an  increase  of  $320,153.41  over  the 
amount  ($3,264,364.20)  for  the  preceding  year.  The  disbursements 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  $101,956.77,  as  compared  with  an  excess  of 
$416,582.87  of  receipts  over  disbursements  for  1910  and  $116,642.71 
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for  1909  and  an  excess  of  $147,630.64  of  disbursements  over  receipts 
for  1908. 

The  foregoing  figures  without  analysis  are  apt  to  be  misleading, 
especially  because  a  large  part  of  the  disbursements  consists  of  trans- 
fers to  special  accounts,  which  have  combined  unexpended  balances  of 
$479,686.3(5,  and  portions  of  which  will  be  transferred  back  to  general 
account  later.  For  instance,  just  before  the  close  of  the  year  a  trans- 
fer of  $125,000  was  made  to  a  sanitation-fund  account,  which  remains 
almost  intact,  and  a*  temporary  transfer  of  $20,000  was  made  to  the 
loan-fund  account,  which  will  soon  be  transferred  back.  If  allow- 
ances should  be  made  for  these,  there  would  appear  an  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditures.  The  status  of  such  special  accounts  is 
shown  below.  The  aggregate  cash  balance  of  all  revenue  accounts, 
general  and  special,  exclusive  of  loan- fund  account,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  $1,260,120.06,  an  increase  of  $289,733.53  over  the  amount 
($970,386.53)  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding  year;  and  the  aggregate 
net  cash  balance  in  all  revenue  accounts,  aiter  deducting  all  outstand- 
ing warrants,  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $267,449.60, 
which  for  purposes  of  comparison  should  be  increased  to  $287,449.60 
by  reason  of  the  temporary  transfer  from  general  revenue  to  loan 
account  above  referred  to.  It  is  difficult  also  to  present  financial 
statements  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison  between  different 
years  during  the  present  period  of  the  development  of  county  govern- 
ments and  flie  readjustment  of  finances  between  them  and  tiie  Terri- 
torial government. 

While  there  were  increases  in  property  taxes  and  several  other 
sources  of  revenue,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  inheritance  tax, 
which  was  abnormally  large  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  rev- 
enues from  land  sales,  land  rentals,  and  documentary  stamps.  The 
decrease  in  land  rentals  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  preceding 
year  such  rentals  were  unusually  large  because  of  collections  of  back 
rentals.  The  inheritance  tax,  although  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  was  nearly  twice  the  normal 
amoimt. 

The  increase  in  disbursements  was  due  mainly  to  the  transfers  to 
special  accounts  above  referred  to  and  to  an  increase  in  expenditures 
for  the  public  health  owing  to  epidemics  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
biennial  election  and  session  of  the  legislature  occurred  during  the 
last  year. 

Cash  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness  in  general  account  at  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


Outstanding 
warrants. 


Net  floating 
indebtedness. 


Net  cash 

ayaOable 

for  ensuing 

year. 


1901 
1002 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 


$75 

287, 

73, 

66, 

59, 

335, 

348 

391, 

463, 

845, 

822, 


994.97 
131.30 
181.63 
613.29 
408.49 
331.37 
216.51 
737.19 
106.76 
218.61 
282.07 


1176,495.45 
297,427.87 
240,713.42 
720,093.99 
636,039.28 
72,227.96 
34,740.49 
225,891.71 
170,718.67 
146,247.65 
161,977.58 


$100,500.48 

10,296.57 

167,631.79 

663,480.70 

576,630.79 


$263,103.41 
313,476.02 
165.845.48 
282,388.19 
006, 97a  96 
660,304.49 
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Treasury  cash  balances  at  end  of  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911. 
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Accounts. 

1910 

1911 

Current  revenues: 

General 

1845,218.51 
24,979.11 
64,190.87 

$822,282.07 

linking  fund.. 

17,035.70 

Immigratiou  and  conservation  fund 

244,633.33 

flanltRf  Inn  fund  . . 

124,454.14 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works 

4,804.92 

14,125.03 

488.50 

16,579.59 

3,606.52 

Special  Ismd  sales 

11,411.23 

Ro^  fund _  _ 

3,753.60 

Miscellaneous  special  funds / 

32,863.47 

Total 

970,386.53 
90,664.35 

1,260,120.06 

Loan  fund 

41,848.37 

Grand  total 

1,061,050.88 

1,301,968.43 

Receipts  and  disbursements^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

RECEIPTS. 

Taxes : 

Real  property $766. 429. 68 

Personal  property 733, 806. 45 

Specific  property  (automobiles,  carriages,  dogs, 

etc.) 49, 734. 95 

Income,  general 422, 251.  79 

Income,  special 379,749.68 

Personal  (poll,  school,  road) 241,915.00 

Penalties  and  costs  on  above  taxes 13, 731. 00 

Insurance  taxes 21, 173. 76 

Inheritance  taxes 38,383.59 

$2, 667, 175.  90 

Liquor  licenses 82, 782. 64 

Documentary  stamps 30,826.50 

Land  sales 63, 858. 68 

Land  revenues  (rents,  etc.) 238,407.41 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  revenues 174,619.69 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues 80, 686. 12 

Recording  fees 16, 025.  59 

Fines  and  costs 19,148.60 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 6,861.00 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 17, 504. 17 

Miscellaneous 84, 664. 64 

Total  receipts 3, 482,  560. 84 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1910 845, 218. 51 

Total ^ 4, 327,  779. 35 

Transferred  from  special  accounts 63,290.30 

Total 4, 391, 069. 65 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Outstanding  warrants,  June  30,  1910 $146, 247. 55 

Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1910-11 : 

Legislature $37, 772.  50 

Elections 11, 508. 17 

Governor's  and  secretary's  offices 8, 854. 89 

Archives  bureau l 2, 832. 30 

National  guard 10, 927. 35 

Alaslv-a-Yulcon-Pacific  Exposition 39. 95 

Expenses  of  distinguished  visitors 1,028. 60 

Pensions 8, 450. 00 

Auditing  department 10,547.47 
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Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1910-11 — Continued. 

Treasury  department $39, 038. 66 

Tax  bureau 64, 123. 47 

Public  instruction  department 446, 953. 56 

College  of  Hawaii 6, 178. 88 

Public  works  department 112, 093. 55 

Public  lands  department 15, 931. 36 

Survey  department 14, 681. 63 

Public  health  department 430, 107. 42 

Judiciary  department 77, 782. 53 

Attorney  generars  department 14,640.00 

Prisons j% 51, 178. 17 

Record  bureau 14,905.45 

Miscellaneous 20. 548. 13 

$1. 380, 124. 04 

Interest  on  public  debt 163.712.50 

Transferred  to  special  accounts: 

Immigration  and  conservation 381, 969. 41 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works 174, 668. 68 

Road  tax  (for  counties) 141,259.35 

Sinking  fund 67,056.59 

Land  purchases 25,496.75 

Homestead  roads 16, 698. 18 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads 35, 000. 00 

Homesteaders'  improvemwits 295. 00 

Registered  land  assurance 199.61 

Industrial  school 629. 26 

Ijahainaluna  school  4,899.63 

Loan  fund,  advances  for  belt  roads,  and  in- 
terest    23, 916. 56 

Sanitation  fimd 125, 287. 30 

997,376.31 

Paid  to  counties : 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 510, 946. 91 

County  of  Hawaii 207, 346. 99 

County  of  Maui 208, 178. 74 

County  of  Kauai 116, 832. 12 

1,043,304.76 

Total  disbursements 3, 730, 765. 16 

Current  cash  balance 822, 282. 07 

Less  warrants  outstanding  June  30,  1911 161, 977.  58 

660,304.49 

Total 4, 391, 069. 65 

SPECLAX  FITNDS. 

The  special  loan  and  sinking  funds  have  been  stated  above  under 
the  heading  "Bonded  debt." 

In  the  immi^ation  and  conservation  fund,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  special  income  tax,  the  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1910,  was 
$58,297.24,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $381,909.41,  making 
a  total  of  $440,266.65,  of  which  $133,037.21  Vas  expended  for  immi- 
gration and  $73,000.84  for  conservation  purposes,  a  total  of  $206,- 
038.05,  leaving  a  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1911,  of  $234,228.60, 
or  a  balance  of  $244,633^3,  against  which  there  were  outstanding 
warrants  of  $10,404.73. 

In  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works  fund,  consisting  of  the 
revenues  of  those  works,  the  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1910,  was 
$161.69,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $174,668.68,  namely, 
$144,178.09  receipts  from  waterworks  $30,441.60  receipts  from  sewer 
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works,  and  $48.99  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total  of  $174,- 
830.37,  of  which  $141;198.13  was  expended  for  waterworks,  namely, 
$98,361.32  for  maintenance  and  improvements,  $28,419  for  interest 
on  bonds,  and  $14,417.81  for  redemption  of  bonds;  and  $33,573.10 
for  sewer  works,  namely,  $21,803.02  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments, $8,725.92  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $3,044.16  for  redemption 
of  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $174,771.23  and  leaving  a  net  cash  bal- 
ance on  Juna  30,  1911,  of  $59.14,  or  a  balance  of  $3,696.62,  against 
which  there  were  outstanding  warrants  of  $3,637.38. 

In  the  sanitation  fund  account,  created  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  receipts  were  $125,000,  transferred  from  general  ac- 
count, and  $287.30  interest  on  bank  deposits,  a  total  of  $126^87.30, 
of  which  $857.11  was  expended,  leaving  a  net  cash  balance  oi  $124,- 
430.19,  or  a  balance  of  $124,454.14,  against  which  there  were  out- 
standing warrants  of  $23.95. 

In  the  special  land  sales  fund,  created  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 

?iublic  purposes  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  other  lands  made 
or  the  purpose,  the  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1911,  was  $14,125.03,  to 
which  was  added  during  the  year  $25,451.25,  making  a  total  of  $39,- 
576.28,  of  which  $28,165.05  was  expended,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of 
$11,411.23. 

In  miscellaneous  special  funds,  including  land  registration  assur- 
ance, fire  claims,  industrial  schools,  Lahainaluna  school,  school  taxes, 
homesteaders'  improvements,  and  a  number  of  special  roads,  the  cash 
balances  on  June  30,  1910,  aggregated  $16,579.59,  to  wnich  was 
added  during  the  year  $62,158.74,  making  a  total  of  $78,738.33,  of 
which  $45,155.96  was  expended,  leaving  net  cash  balances  aggregating 
$33,582.37,  or  a  balance  of  $36,607.07,  against  which  there  were  out- 
standing warrants  of  $3,024.70. 

TAXATIOK. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  legislation  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature. 

During  the  last  biennial  period  the  taxes  were  as  follows :  General 
property  tax :  1  per  cent  of  full  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
m  excess  of  $300,  except  property  specifically  taxea.  Specific  prop- 
erty taxes:  Carriages,  carts,  etc.,  $2  or  $5;  automobiles,  1  cent  a 
pound:  bicycles,  $1;  dogs,  $1.  Personal  taxes:  Poll,  $1;  school,  $2; 
road,  $2 ;  payable  by  males  from  20  to  60  vears  of  age.  General 
income  tax :  2  per  cent  of  incomes  in  excess  or  $1,500.  Special  income 
tax:  2  per  cent  of  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000.  Inheritance  tax:  2 
per  cent  of  direct  inheritances  in  excess  of  $5,000  and  5  per  cent  of 
collateral  inheritances  in  excess  of  $500.  Insurance  tax:  2  per  cent 
of  CToss  premiums,  less  claims  paid,  return  premiums,  reinsurance, 
and  (in  case  of  life  insurance  companies)  expenses. 

By  the  recent  legislation  referred  to  above,  insurance  taxes  are 
increased  by  eliminating  paid  claims  from  the  deductible  items.  The 
special  income  tax  for  immigration  and  conservation  purposes,  which 
was  provided  two  years  ago  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  is 
contmued  two  years  longer.  The  general  tax  law  relating  to  general 
and  specific  property  and  personal  taxes  was  amended  in  many 
respects. 
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The  most  important  new  law  on  this  subject,  however,  is  one 
affecting  fundamentally  the  general  property  tax  and  the  division 
of  that  tax  and  the  poll,  school,  and  general  income  taxes  between 
the  Territory  and  the  counties.  Instead  of  dividing  these  taxes 
equally  between  the  Territory  and  the  coimties,  the  Territory  will 
retain  all  the  general  income  tax;  the  counties  will  be  paid  all  the 
poll  tax ;  the  scliools,  which  are  conducted  by  the  Territory,  will  have 
all  the  school  tax,  that  tax  having  for  a  number  of  years  been  used 
for  general  purposes ;  and  in  place  of  the  general  property  tax  fixed 
at  1  per  cent  there  have  been  substituted  general  property  taxes  that 
are  more  elastic  as  to  rate  and  that  are  independent  in  their  opera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  several  services  supported  by  them.  The 
supervisors  or  each  county  will  estimate  the  requirements  each  year 
(1)  for  current  expenses,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent;  (2) 
for  permanent  improvements,  the  taxes  for  these  and  current  expenses 
comoined  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent;  and  (3)  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  county  bonds,  if  any ;  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Territory  will  similarly  estimate  the  requirements  from  this  tax  (4) 
for  school  buildings  and  grounds  which  are  cared  for  by  the  coun- 
ties, and  (5)  for  other  school  purposes,  which  are  under  the  Terri- 
tory, and  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  and  the  cost  of  assessing 
and  collecting  the  taxes.  The  Territory  will  retain  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  specified  under  subdivision  5  and  pay  over  to 
the  counties  the  remainder  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subdivisions 
1, 2,  3,  and  4,  respectively.  The  Territory  also  will  assess  and  collect 
for  itself  exclusively  the  taxes  on  property  used  in  connection  with 
transmitting  intelligence  or  transporting  passengers,  mail,  or  freight 
from  one  island  to  another  or  to  vessels  at  sea  or  to  other  lands.  The 
reasons  for  these  changes  are  set  forth  to  some  extent  under  the  head- 
ing "  city  and  county  governments."  Another  law  permits  the  Ter- 
ritory to  levy  an  additional  general  tax  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent,  if  necessary  to  meet  its  needs,  in  the  alternate  years  in 
which  a  regular  session  of  the  legislature  is  not  held. 

The  taxes  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $2,667,- 
175.90,  a  decrease  of  $59,474.14  from  the  amount,  $2,726,656.04,  for 
the  previous  year.  The  decrease  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  inheritance  tax,  except  for  which  there  would  have  been 
a  substantial  increase.  The  inheritance  tax  was  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  although  it  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  for  any  year  before  that. 

The  taxes  are  all  collected  by  the  Territory  and  divided  between  it 
and  the  counties.  No  taxes  are  collected  by  the  counties.  Other 
Territorial  revenues  amounted  to  $815,384.94,  and  other  county  rev- 
enues not  collected  by  the  Territory  amounted  to  $267,275.56,  making 
total  Territorial  and  county  revenues  of  $3,749,836.40,  of  which 
$2,297,996.73  went  to  the  Territorj'  and  $1,451,839.67  to  the  counties. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  increased  from 
$150,268,407  to  $154,584,0*32,  or  2.79  per  cent.  The  cost  of  assessing 
and  collecting  taxes  was  2.44  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected,  the 
lowest  percentage  thus  far.  The  assessed  value  of  property  of  cor- 
porations, firms,  etc.,  was  $115,399,872,  an  increase  of  $5,097,005;  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  $18,729,732,  a  decrease  of  $812,643,  these  being  also  the 
principal  owners  through  corporations,  etc. ;  of  Hawaiians,  $12,608,- 
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824,  an  increase  of  $108,256;  of  Chinese,  $3,045,963,  a  decrease  of 
$252,669 ;  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  $2,925,460,  an  increase  of  $121,- 
147;  of  Japanese,  $1,970,779,  an  increase  of  $50,567;  and  of  others, 
$3,902. 

Of  the  general  income  tax,  $422,251.79,  including  interest  and 
penalties,  with  un  exemption  of  $1,500,  the  sum  of  $352,070.51,  or 
83.38  per  cent,  was  paid  by  278  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  and  $70,- 
181.28,  or  16.62  per  cent,  was  paid  hj  1,743  persons.  Of  the  special 
income  tax,  $379,749.68,  including  interest  and  costs,  with  an  ex- 
emption of  $4,000,  the  sum  of  $351,971.41,  or  92.68  per  cent,  was  paid 
by  269  corporations,  and  $27,778.27,  or  7.32  per  cent,  was  paid  by 
234  persons. 

Taxes,  by  years  ended  June  SO,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government,^ 


Fiscal  years. 

Real 
property. 

Personal   1    SpeelAo 
property.  1  property. 

Personal. 

Income. 

^  1901 

1444,050.63 
532,637.00 
560,456.31 
618,800.81 
600,343.72 
061,433.76 
654,737.94 
640,051.42 
668,721.80 
700,943.35 
766,429.68 

$490,392.69 
571,248.69 
692,325.37 
607,589.82 
570,654.56 
928,841.53 
631,326.36 
635,265.81 
678,886.40 
720,252.68 
733,806.46 

$18,751.36 
20,412.10 
22,591.60 
22,998.80 
23,543.50 
47,989.70 
39,644.40 
41,350.50 
40,968.00 
46,554.50 
40,734.05 

$240,604 
231,485 
255,043 
240.736 
240,000 
243,055 
239,001 
244,832 
235,520 
248,663 
241,915 

1902 

$286,630.20 
202,526.44 

1903 

1004 

170,511.71 

1906 

155,078.87 

1006 

391,366.66 

1007 

187,687.91 

1008 

266,241.74 

1909 

303,825.23 

1910 

813,678.67 

1911 

801,074.57 

Fiscal  years. 

Penalties, 
costs,  and 
Interest. 

Inheritance. 

Insurance. 

Total. 

1001 

19,204.58 
11,847.02 
13,385.20 
15,848.97 
16,509.18 
13,703.50 
21,435.83 
17,697.93 
19,137.76 
17,262.86 
14,657.90 

1939.29 

6,074.34 

1,303.33 

70.00 

6,271.71 

5,870.60 

8,789.74 

21,430.05 

17,011.88 

150, 153. 11 

38,383.50 

$3,223.05 
3,846.00 
4,685.11 
4,623.38 
6,883.50 
8,760.61 
14,202.74 
13,078.38 
26,564.65 
20,141.87 
21, 173. 76 

$1,216,265.20 

1002 

1,664,181.43 

1003                 

1,652,406.46 

1004 

1,681,269.40 

1905 

1,630,175.12 

1006 

2,601,030.63 

1007 

1,706  825.02 

1008 

1,880,847.83 

1900 

2,080,635.71 

1010 

2,726,650.04 

1011 

2.667.175.00 

1  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  real  and  personal  property  and  income  taxes  for  1006  should  be  about 
one-thira  less.  The  income  taxes  for  the  last  three  years  include  special  income  taxes  as  follows:  1000, 
$4,324.20;  1010,  $377,604.27;  1011,  $370,749.68;  the  general  income  taxes  for  the  same  years  being:  1900, 
$380,500.54;  1010,  $435,004.55;  1011,  $421  375.68. 

Assessments  of  real  and  personal  property,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization 
of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

1901 

$58,547,800 
60,501,587 
66,137,075 
63,516,970 
67,500,036 
66,008,337 
64,901,609 
66,936,032 
68,440,615 
75,792,523 
77,887,826 

$62,625,088 
62,319,216 
63,675,607 
60,381,525 
66,415,064 
64,266,678 
66,149,614 
65,354,150 
70,470,206 
74,475,944 
76,606,206 

$121,172,928 

1902 

122,910,803 

1903 

129,812,682 

1904 

123,898,504 

1905 

133,924,100 

1906 

131,176,015 

1907 

131,051,223 

1908..                   

132,290,182 

1000 

138,910,820 

1010 

150,268,467 

1011 

154,584,032 
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Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1911,  by  taxation  dMsions, 


Taxation  division. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


TotaL 


First,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 

Second,  county  of  Maui 

Third,  county  of  Hawaii 

Fourth,  county  of  Kauai 

Total  for  the  Territory 


135,643,725 
18,216,628 
16,751,660 
7,275,813 


$41,496,709 
11,638,201 
14,117,065 
0,442,211 


77,887,826 


76,606,206 


$n,  142, 434 
29.854,829 
30.868,746 
16,718,024 


154,584,032 


Assessed  values  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1911,  hy  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers* 


Taxpayers. 


Real  estate. 


Number 

tax- 
payers. 


values. 


Personal  property. 


Numbo' 

tax- 
payers. 


AssesseQ 
values. 


TotaL 


values. 


Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

Anglo-Saxons. 

Hawaiians. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 
All  others 

Total 


486 

2,378 

5,853 

607 

467 

1,648 

5 


147,495,036 

15,653,362 

11,188,184 

805,450 

219,994 

2,432,367 

3,433 


2,062 
1,957 
1,857 
2,201 
1,131 
1 


167,904,836 
3,076,370 
1,320,140 
2,150,513 
1,750.785 
403,093 
460 


$115,399,872 
18,729.732 
12,508,324 
3,045,963 
1,970,779 
2,025,460 
3.902 


11,344 


n,  887, 826 


9,987 


76,606,206 


154,584,032 


Income  taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  hy  races,  etc,  of  taxpayers. 


Taxpayers. 


General  income. 


Number 

tax- 
payers. 


Amount 
collected. 


Special  income. 


Numbo* 

tax- 
payers. 


Amount 
collected. 


Total. 


Amoont 
collected. 


Corporations,  firms,  etc. . 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Portuguese  and  Spanish. 


278 
1,408 
139 
53 
91 
52 


$352,070.51 

60,956.11 

6,262.68 

615.60 

1,373.62 

973.37 


269 
204 
14 
4 
8 
4 


$351,971.41 

23,477.76 

3,688.95 

130.45 

223.61 

257.50 


$704,041.92 

84,433.87 

9,95L68 

745l96 

1,597.23 

1,230.87 


Total. 


2,021 


1422,251.79 


503 


«  379, 749. 68 


802,00L47 


1  Includes  $876.11  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 
<  Includes  $50.79  interest,  i>enalties,  and  costs. 

Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  SO. 


Fiscal  years. 

Actual  cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
ooUected. 

Fiscal  years. 

Actual  cost. 

Peroent- 

•geof 

amount 

ooUected. 

1901 

$54,996.06 
63,300.33 
70,194.46 
71,362.16 
50,665.71 
73,350.92 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 
4.24 
3.66 
12.83 

1907 

$66,711.41 
67,160.18 
62,768.42 
65,532.11 
63,516.50 

"8.78 

1902        .           

1908 

3.64 

1908.. 

1909 

8.06 

1904                      

1910 

2.56 

1905 

1911 

2.44 

1906 

>  For  purposes  of  comparison  3.81  should  be  used  instead  of  2.83. 
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CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  27  mercantile,  9  a^icultural,  1  railroad, 
1  trust,  and  13  eleemosynary,  etc.,  corporations,  61  in  all,  were 
created;  4  agricultural  and  3  mercantile  corporations  were  dissolved, 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  775  domestic  corporations,  an  increase 
of  44,  divided  as  follows:  Mercantile  463,  agricultural  162,  railroad 
12,  savings  and  loan  8,  trust  6,  bank  4,  street  car  1,  steamship  1,  in- 
surance 2,  eleemosynary,  etc.,  116. 

The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  other  than 
eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $156,873,028,  an  increase  of  $4,837,503,  or  over 
3  per  cent  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  $15,777,400, 
or  over  10  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  year. 

Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  125  are  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  Territory.  Four  national  banks  also  do  business  in 
the  Territory. 

The  federal  corporation  tax  yielded  $129,238.76. 
^  The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization  of  the  d(«nestic  corpora- 
tions now  in  existence,  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transier  of 
sovereignity  to  the  United  States,  are  as  follows : 

Uaioaiian  corporations. 


1 

Number. 

Capital. 

Classes. 

Incor- 
porated 
before 

Incor- 
porated 

after 
Aug.  12, 

1898. 

98 
374 

7 

1 

Total. 

162 

463 

12 

1 
1 
4 
8 
6 
2 
116 

before  Aug. 
12,1808. 

Incorporated 

after  Aug.  12, 

1898. 

Total. 

Agricultural 

(A 

89 

5 

$40,625,750 

20,663,625 

7,370,000 

$36,417,850 

37,140,803 

7,575,000 

1,000,000 

$77,043,600 
57,804,428 

Mercantile 

RaUroad 

14,945,000 

Street  car 

1,000,000 

StAATnffhip 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2,256,666 
600.000 
300,000 
100,000 

2,250,000 

Bank.... 

3 
7 
5 
2 
61 

1,100,000 
430,000 
600,000 
700,000 

1,700,000 

Savlnes  and  loan 

730,000 

Trust 

700,000 

Insurance 

700,000 

Eleemosjmary 

55 

Total 

217 

558 

775 

71,909,375 

84,963,653 

156,873,028 

BANKS. 

The  banks  show  aggregate  deposits  of  $15,310,263.51.  The  com- 
mercial deposits  amounted  to  $10,289,707.89  on  December  31,  1910, 
an  increase  of  $1,256,321.92,  or  14  per  cent,  over  the  amount  for  the 

Srevious  year.  The  savings  deposits  amounted  to  $5,020,555.62  on 
une  30,  1911,  an  increase  of  $729,636.05,  or  17  per  cent,  over  the 
amount  for  the  previous  year.  During  the  eleven  years  of  Terri- 
torial government  the  commercial  deposits  increased  from  less  than 
four  to  over  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  savings  deposits  from  less 
than  one  to  over  five  million  dollars. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  numbered  13,910, 
an  increase  of  1,506,  or  12  per  cent ;  and  the  savings  deposits  averaged 
$360.93  per  depositor,  an  increase  of  $15,  or  4 J  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
population,  7.2  per  cent  were  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  dis- 
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tributed  as  follows:  Japanese,  with  42  per  cent  of  the  population, 
6.37  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  1.61  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  de- 
posits; Chinese,  with  11  per  cent  of  the  population,  7.76  per  cent  of 
the  accounts,  and  6.71  per  cent  of  the  deposits ;  Portuguese,  with  12 
per  cent  of  the  population,  17.19  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  18.15 
per  cent  of  the  deposits ;  Hawaiians,  including  part-Hawaiians,  with 
20  per  cent  of  the  population,  19.57  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  5.27 

{)er  cent  of  the  deposits ;  and  all  others,  with  15  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
ation,  50.11  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  68.26  per  cent  of  the 
deposits. 

Sixteen  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year,  as  compared  with 
11  during  the  preceding  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Seven  at  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  1  at  Lihue,  Kauai;  1  each 
at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  and  Lahaina,  Maui;  2  at  Hilo,  and  1  each  at 
Honokaa,  north  Kona,  and  north  Kohala,  Hawaii.  Another  was 
opened  on  July  1,  1911,  at  Waimea,  Kauai.  One  of  the  banks  is 
solely  a  savings  bank,  2  are  solely  commercial  banks,  while  the 
remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Final  settlement  was  made  during  the  year  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Hawaiian  postal  savings  bank,  the  payment  of  whose  deposits  was 
assumed  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  annexation.  The 
balance  of  unclaimed  deposits,  $1,653.70,  after  payment  thereof  to 
the  depositors  had  become  barred  by  law,  was  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Territory  and  applied  by  the  latter  toward  payment  of 
its  bonded  indebtedness. 

Deposits  in  hanks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

Num- 
ber of 
banks. 

Commercial 
deposits 
Dec  31. 

i 

Total. 

1901 

8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
11 
11 
11 
11 
16 

$3,857,413.16 
4,094,919.90 
3,694,965.00 
4,159,078.89 
3,993,052.90 
5,022.495.26 
4,966,042.04 
5,074,836.16 
6,334,991.42 
9,033,385.97 

10,289,707.89 

$804,718.01 
1,073,581.56 
1,102,707.24 
1,372,157.00 
1,605,326.76 
2,527,943.96 
2,777,554.40 
2,588,722.87 
3,322,827.79 
4.290,919.57 
5,020,555.62 

$4,662,131.17 

1902           

5,168,501.46 

1903 

4,797,672.24 

1904      

5,531,235.89 

1905 

5,688,379.60 

1906                   

7,550,439.22 
7,743,596.44 

1907 

1908                   

7,663,559.03 

1909 

9,657,819.21 

1910                       

13,324,305.54 

1911 

15,310,263.51 

»  The  figures  for  one  of  the  savings  banks,  except  for  1911,  are  as  of  Apr.  30. 
Savings  hank  accounts,  hy  races,  June  SO,  1911. 


NaUonaUOes. 

Popula- 
191o! 

Percent- 
age of 

41.52 
11.29 
20.09 
11.62 
15.48 

Number 

ofac- 

ooimts. 

Percent- 
age of 
accounts. 

Average 
deposit. 

Total  deposits. 

Percent- 
age of 
deposits. 

JapanefM^ ... 

79,674 
21,674 
38,547 
22,303 
29,711 

746 
1,079 
2,723 
2,391 
6,971 

5.37 

7.76 

19.57 

17.19 

50.11 

$108.40 
312.43 
97.13 
381.09 
491.59 

$80,865.32 
337,116.68 
204,498.90 
911,198.04 
3,426,876.78 

1.61 

Clim^        

0.71 

Hawaiian 

5.27 

Portuguese 

18.16 

AUotner 

68.26 

Total 

191,909 

100.00 

13,910 

100.00 

360.93 

5,020,555.62 

100.00 
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INSURANCE. 

An  insurance  department  nominally,  but  practically  a  bureau 
under  the  treasury  department,  was  created  m  1903,  and  reports 
have  been  published  for  the  eight  calendar  years  beginning  with  that 
year. 

Insurance  companies  pay,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  gross  premiums,  less  return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and,  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance  companies,  less  operating  expenses  also. 
Before  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  paid  claims  also  were  de- 
ductible. These  taxes  have  varied  during  the  eight  years  from  a 
little  less  than  $8,000  to  a  little  less  than  $20,000  and  averaged  $12,- 
703.06  a  year;  they  should  hereafter  be  somewhat  larger  now  that 
losses  are  not  deductible.  In  addition,  insurance  agents  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  licenses,  the  fees  for  which  during  the  eight  years 
have  averaged  $1,297.50  a  year.  There  are  also  filing  and  other  fees, 
which  have  averaged  during  the  same  period  $1,794.63  a  year. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Terri- 
tory has  varied  during  the  eight  years  from  80  to  93.  The  number  in 
1910,  the  last  year,  was  84,  namely,  44  fire;  13  marine;  2  fire,  marine, 
and  automobile;  3  fire  and  automobile;  10  life;  1  life,  accident,  and 
health;  1  accident  and  health;  3  accident,  health,  and  employers' 
liability;  1  accident,  health,  employers'  liability,  plate  glass,  and 
surety;  2  accident,  health,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  plate  glass, 
and  surety ;  3  surety ;  and  1  plate  glass. 

These  are  all  foreign  companies.  Two  companies,  one  intended 
mainly  for  life  insurance  in  the  Orient  and  the  other  for  all  kinds 
of  insurance  in  the  Territory,  were  organized  in  the  Territory  some 
years  ago,  but  are  not  doing  business  here  now.  Another  company, 
with  better  foundation,  has  been  organized  since  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  placing  all  kinds  of  insurance,  but  chiefly  fire,  in  the 
Territory. 

The  statisti(5s  show  a  large  increase  in  insurance  business  and 
marked  disparity  between  the  amounts  of  premiums  and  losses  paid. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  bringing  about  a  reduction  in  fire  insurance 
rates. 

The  three  principal  classes  of  insurance  are,  of  course,  fire,  marine, 
and  life. 

Fire  insurance  has  varied  from  $19,988,471.92  in  1903  to  $25,239,- 
095.86  in  1909.  The  amount  fell  off  slightly  in  1910  to  $24,343,503.77, 
but  the  premiums  for  that  year  were  $508,262.80,  while  the  losses 
were  only  $69,778.62.  During  the  eight  years  the  premiums,  which 
show  a  steady  increase,  aggregated  $3,382,323.41  and  averaged 
$422,790.43,  while  the  losses  paid  varied  from  $10,259.11  in  1909  to 
$166,249.64  in  1906  and  aggregated  $600,829.96,  or  an  average  of 
$75,103.74,  or  less  than  18  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

Marine  insurance  increased  from  $14,854,254.71  in  1903  to  $60,403,- 
226.97  in  1910.  The  premiums  increased  from  $97,323.27  in  1903  to 
$288,063.77  in  1910  and  aggregated  $1,714,146.82,  an  average  of 
$216,768.35,  while  the  losses  varied  from  $8,258.04  in  1909  to  $203,- 
047.62  in  1904,  the  losses  for  the  last  year  having  been  $15,318.29, 
and  aggregated  $380^231.04,  an  average  of  $47,528.88,  or  less  than  22 
per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

New  life  insurance  has  varied  from  $1,240,005  in  1909  to  $2,417,- 
198  in  1906.    The  amount  written  during  the  last  year  was  $1,883,930 ; ' 
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the  total  in  force  increased  from  $11,308,629  at  the  end  of  1903  to 
$14,857,278  at  the  end  of  1910.  The  premiums,  including  renewal 
premiums,  have  increased  from  $436,284.30  in  1903  to  $527,688.67 
m  1910,  and  have  aggregated  $3,507,181.84,  an  average  of  ^38,397.73, 
while  the  claims  paid  have  varied  from  $75,910.53  m  1907  to  $464,- 
883.36  in  1909,  the  amount  of  the  last  year  having  been  $367,814. 23, 
and  have  aggregated  $1,993,773.26,  an  average  of  $249,221.66,  or  less 
than  57  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

During  the  eight  years  the  premiums  for  these  three  classes  of  in- 
surance nave  aggregated  $8,603,652.09,  an  average  of  $1,075,456.51, 
while  the  losses  nave  aggregated  only  $2,974,834.26,  an  average  of 
$371,854.28,  or  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 


Insurance  written,  premiums,  and  losses  paid,  calendar  year  1910. 

Classes. 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums        Renewal 
on  same.        premiums. 

claims,  eic, 
paid. 

Pire 

$24,343,508.77 

60,403,226.97 

1,883,930.00 

1506,262.80 

288,063.77 

66,719.16 

21,416.32 

10,645.54 

151.26 

11,924.75 

21,009.61 

1,873.35 

169,778.62 

Marine 

15,318.39 

Life 

1460,909.51 

367,814.23 

Aooideiit  and  health 

3,904.05 

Automobile 

2,334.40 

Burglary 

Employers' liability 

636.77 

Fld&lty  and  surety 

Plate  glass 

533.61 

Total 

86,630,660.74 
82,303,550.03 

929,966.56 
872,709.72 

460,969.51 
448,759.28 

-     460,319.87 

Total  in  1909 

486,733.00 

Increase  in  1910 

4,327,110.71 

67,256.84 

12,210.23 

126,413,13 

COMMERCE. 
IMPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  exclusive 
of  specie,  aggregated  $69,451,163.  While  this  is  less  by  $2,173,796 
than  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  it  is  greater  by  $7^226,984 
than  the  largest  amount  before  tnat.  The  decrease  is  entirely  in 
exports  to  continental  United  States;  exports  to  foreign  countries 
and  imports  from  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  in- 
creased. Since  exports  are  nearly  double  imports  and  since  sugar  is 
the  principal  article  of  export,  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
varies  considerably  from  year  to  year  with  the  price  of  su^r  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  crop  is  harvested  before  or  alter  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  constitutes 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  and  of  that  the  exports  are  about 
double  the  imports^  while  of  the  comparatively  small  trade  with  f or- 
eim  countries  the  imports  are  more  than  seven  times  the  exports. 

The  imports  amounted  to  $27,512,580,  an  increase  of  $2,874,383 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Those  from  continental  United 
States  amounted  to  $22,322,121,  an  increase  of  $1,790,208,  while  those 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $5,190,449.  an  increase  of  $584,115. 

The  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  imports  rrom  continental  United 
States  continues.  During  the  last  seven  years  these  imports  have  in- 
creased from  $11,703,519  to  $22,822,121,  or  practically  doubled. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  cover  a  very  wide  range  of 
articles.  Those  from  foreign  countries  during  the  last  year  were: 
Bags,  mainly  from  India,  $520,815;  cement,  $20,079;  chemicals, 
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mainly  from  England  and  (rermany^  $1,384,053;  coal,  mainly  from 
Australia,  $197,357;  cottons,  $154,088;  fertilizers,  $182,786;  food  sup- 
plies, largely  from  Japan,  $1,570,393;  iron  and  steel,  $87,774;  spirits, 
$226,522;  miscellaneous^  $846,582;  total,  $5,190,449. 

The  exports  amounted  to  $41,938,583,  a  decrease  of  $4,547,829. 
Those  to  continental  United  States  amounted  to  $41^07,941,  a  de- 
crease of  $4,975,708,  while  those  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
$730,642,  an  increase  of  $427^879,  or  considerably  more  than  double 
the  amount  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to  $41,180,485  to 
continental  United  States  and  $725,624  to  foreign  countries,  while 
those  of  foreign  merchandise  amounted  to  $27,456  to  the  United 
States  and  $5,018  to  foreign  countries. 

Although  sugar  continues  king,  the  exports  show  a  vigorous  growth 
in  several  lesser  industries.  For  instance,  the  exports  of  fruits  and 
nuts,  mainly  canned  pineapples,  have  been  as  follows  for  the  last 
four  years:  1908,  $803,376;  1909,  $1,457,644;  1910,  $1,794,001;  1911, 
$2,251,688.  The  exports  of  coffee  for  the  same  years  were:  1908, 
$174,216;  1909,  $238,083;  1910,  $330,228;  1911,  $436,745.  Rice,  the 
largest  product  except  sugar,  is  consumed  mostly  in  the  Territory. 
Imports  and  exports,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  TerritoriOrl  government. 


Imports. 

Year. 

United 
States.i 

Foreign 
countries. 

TotaL 

1901 

33 
63 
13 
41 
64 
42 
09 
99 
74 
34 
49 

12,826,633 

1908 

3,036,683 
15,817,039 

1903 

1904 

15,784,601 

1905 

14,718,483 

1906 

16,499,806 

1907 

18,376,919 

1906 

19,985,724 

1909 

21,424,980 

1910 

25,138,247 

1911 

27,512,580 

Total 

139,364,136 

41,757,541 

181,121,687 

Exports. 

Total 
imports 

and 
exports. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Foreign 
countries. 

Total. 

1901           

127,935,885 
24,730,060 
26,242:860 
25,157,255 
36,114,085 
26,884,210 
29,134,467 
41,640,815 
40,437,352 
46,183,649 
41,207,941 

$117,958 
63,547 
32,569 
47,620 
59,541 
56,313 
229,914 
697,640 
84,152 
802,763 
780,642 

$28,053,843 
24,793,607 
26,275,438 
25,204,875 
36,174,526 
26,940,523 
29,364,381 
42,238,455 
40,521,504 
46,486,412 
41,988,583 

$30,880,476 

1902 

27,830,190 

1903         

42,092,477 

1904 

40,969,566 

1905 

50,893,009 

1906 

43,440,331 

1907 

47,741,300 

1906 

62,224,170 

1909 

61,946,484 

1910 

71,684,669 

1911 

09,461,163 

Total 

365,669,488 

2,322,669 

367,992,147 

549,113,834 

>  Tbeie  flgores  indnde  specie  except  for  the  last  three  vears,  bat  since  1908  most  of  the  specie  has  been 
handled  through  the  post  oflSoe  by  registered  mall,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
DurinE  the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  sliver  coin  other  than  those  made  through  the  mails 
wereTFrom  the  United  States,  ^,000;  from  foreign  countries,  $1,500;  to  the  United  States.  $724,420; 
to  foraip  countries,  $10,660;  total,  $1,611,593,  as  compered  with  a  total  of  $1,553,462  for  1910  and  $1,492,310 
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Imports  and  ejpports,  hy  countries,  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911. 


Ck>untrie6. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Anstniltfi  <M»d  Tiwinimift , 

$277,406 
110,007 
519,429 

18,675 
509,139 

23,029 
312,740 
281,231 
1,856,376 
455,730 
182,573 

$294,324 

929 

568,696 

32,829 

532,376 

16,530 

691,340 

305,176 

2,022.698 

666,198 

275,444 

$15,589 
4,996 

$7,191 

Othffl"  PHU'h  ^V^^Anla, . 

1,227 

British  TTifliii. , 

Canadft 

15,136 

29,171 

Chile 

Franm 

80 

19,093 

4,760 

220,119 

1,355 

21,676 

2,120 

GennaDy 

41,345 

Honglrong ,.  

20,061 

JtTMUQ . . .  r. 

274,744 

United  Kingdom 

45,955 

Other  forei^ 

306,802 

4,606,334 
20,531,913 

5,190,449 
22,322,131 

302,783 
46,183,649 

730,642 

United  Statea 

41,207.941 

Grand  total 

26,138,247 

27,512,580 

46,486,412 

41,938,583 

Domestic  exports,  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911, 


United  States,  1911. 

Foreign, 

1911. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Raw 

Poaikto. 

988,609,452 
22,609,400 
2,705,142 
6,665,330 

$35,612,887 

1,091,818 

346,041 

290,078 

2,173,619 

52,004 

121,037 

1,493,001 

Potinda. 

1,325 

100 

744,606 

8,000 

$52 

Refined 

6 

Coffee,  raw 

90,704 

Rice 

280 

Fruits,  nuts 

78,060 

Honey 

12,072 

Hides 

1,434,103 

12,410 

1,041 

Other 

543.400 

Total 

1,022,023,427 

41,180,485 

766,443 

725,024 

Total,  1911. 

Total,  1910. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Pound*. 

988.610,777 
22,609,500 
3,449,750 
6,673,330 

$35,612,939 

1,091,824 

436,745 

290.358 

2,251,688 

64,076 

122,078 

2,036,401 

P(mnd». 

1,073,358,355 

37,246,600 

2,701,446 

5,863,531 

$40,579,375 

ReftfiAd 

2,046,009 

Coffee,  raw 

830,228 

Rice 

260;S 

Fruits,  nuts. 

1,794,001 

Honey    

5;  866 

Hides "  .    .. 

1,446,513 

1,334,921 
342,757 

139,105 

Other 

1,260,741 

Total 

1,022,789,870 

41,906,109 

1,120,847,510 

46,467,704 

CUSTOMS  BECEIPTS. 


The  customs  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,664,- 
761.34,  an  increase  of  $79,442.19  over  the  amount  for  the  oreceding 
year,  which  in  turn  was  the  largest  for  any  year  up  to  that  time. 
These  go  to  the  Federal  Government  exclusively.  The  total  collected 
during  the  eleven  years  and  half  a  month  since  the  orgaoizatiou  of 
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Territorial  government  is  $14,913,460.86,  or  an  average  of  $1,351,- 
630.62  a  year  for  the  eleven  complete  fiscal  years. 

Cvatoms  receipts,  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fifoalyeara. 


Amount. 


Fiscal  yeaiB. 


Amount. 


1900  (half  of  June) 

1901 

1903 

1903 

1904. 

1906 

1906 


$45,523.99 
1,219,618.93 
1,327,518.23 
1,193,677.83 
1,229,492.15 
1,043,404.40 
1,218,764.13 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total. 


$1,458,843.48 
1,550,157.23 
1,396,379.91 
1,575,319.15 
1,654,761.34 


14, 913, 46a  86 


TONNAGE. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  tonnage  entered  amoimted  to 
1,343,876,  an  increase  of  36,075,  and  the  tonnage  cleared  amounted  to 
1,347,371,  an  increase  of  35,075.  This  is  exclusive  of  vessels  eujgaged 
in  interisland  traffic  and  vessels  in  the  military  and  naval  services. 

The  tonnage  has  increased  from  952,504  in  1901,  the  first  year  of 
Territorial  government,  to  1,343,876  during  the  last  year,  or  more 
than  40  per  cent.  The  number  of  vessels  entered,  however,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  substitution  of  larger  steamships  for  smaller  sailing 
vessels  decreased  from  705  in  1901  to  391  in  1909,  but  increased  in 
1910  to  437,  while  for  1911  the  number  was  427.  The  number  of 
American  vessels  entered  during  the  last  year  was  313  and  of  all 
others  114,  the  number  of  the  former  having  increased  from  284  in 
the  first  year  of  Territorial  government.  Nearly  95  per  cent  in  value 
of  the  freight,  however,  was  carried  in  American  bottoms;  this  has 
been  approximately  the  percentage  of  freight  carried  in  American 
vessels,  not  only  ever  since  annexation,  but  for  many  years  previously. 

The  following  tables,  as  well  as  the  above  figures,  do  not  include 
interisland  traffic,  which  is  extensive  and  all  in  Ajnerican  vessels,  or 
American  transports  or  naval  vessels,  of  which  many  call  at 
Hawaiian  ports: 

Ikumber  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government. 


Years. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tods. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901      

706 
593 
551 
488 

486 
453 
428 
416 
891 
437 
427 

«2,504 

917,089 

960,847 

933,847 

962,116 

1,013,841 

1,049,836 

1,075,939 

1,159,118 

1,308.801 

1,343,876 

701 
597 
552 
497 
452 
450 
439 
412 
394 
427 
431 

942,021 

1902 

918,547 
071,369 

1903    

1904 

036,627 

1905 

973,279 

1906 

1,012,867 
1,046,141 

1907 

1906 

1,009,328 
1,159,749 

1909 

1910 

1.292,875 
1,347,371 

1911 

Total 

5,375 

11,714,814 

5,352 

11,661,064 
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Nationality  of  vessels,  fiscal  year  1911. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tods. 

AiPffllcan 

313 
61 
42 
6 

1 
3 

1 

887,985 
207,297 
226,525 
13,193 
1,668 
5,834 
1,374 

315 
60 
42 

888,822 
203  823 

British 

jApAt1PfM> ,.,.-..,-.., .  ,  , 

226,525 

Oerrnan ,,,,,,. 

15,152 
1  668 
8,183 
1,874 
2,074 

French 

Norwegian _ 

Danish 

Belgian 

Total 

427 

1,343,876 

431 

1,347,371 

Value  carried,  by  nationality  of  vessels,  fiscal  year  1911, 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


Foreign  vessels: 

Japanese 

Brtti^.. 

German 

French 

Norwegian 

Belgian 

Others 

Total  foreign. 
American 

Grand  total.. 


Imports. 


$1,106,443 

1,027,462 

615,138 

116,051 

53,232 

1,060 

99,180 


3,018,569 
24,494,011 


27,512,580 


Exports. 


S272,197 
288,172 


560,369 
41,378,214 


41,938,583 


Total. 


11,378,610 
1,315,034 
616,138 
116,061 
53,232 
1,068 
99,180 


3,578,988 
65,872,225 


60,451,163 


Vessels  in  coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  fiscal  year  1911. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Coastwise  1 

Number. 
314 
113 

Tom. 

880,303 

463,573 

Number. 
300 
131 

Tons. 
742,838 
604;583 

Foreign 

Total 

427 

1,343,876 

431 

1,347,871 

1  Includes  vessels  in  traffic  between  this  Territory  and  the  mainland,  but  not  vessels  exdualvely  in 
traffic  between  the  islands. 

Vessels,  by  ports,  fiscal  year  1911. 


In  coastwise  trade.* 

In  foreign  trade. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Honolulu 

Num- 
ber. 
247 
89 
11 
14 
3 

Tom. 
809,967 

23,929 
8,122 
i;504 

Num- 
ber. 
224 
41 
14 
16 
5 

Tom. 

668,900 

35,996 

22,846 

9,245 

5,851 

Num- 
ber. 
107 

Tom. 
454,534 

Num- 
ber. 
129 

TtfM. 
698, 994 

HUo 

ITfthnhil 

2 
3 
1 

3,557 
2,296 
3,184 

Mahukona. 

Koloa 

2 

6,690 

Total 

314 

880,303 

300 

742,838 

113 

463,573 

131 

604,638 

1  Includes  vesseb  in  traffic  between  this  Territory  and  the  mainland,  but  not  vessels  exohisively  in 
traffic  between  the  islands. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACIIjITIES. 

The  question  of  transportation  facilities  is  of  prime  importance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  distance  of  the  Territory  from  the  main- 
land, its  separation  into  a  number  of  islands,  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  each  island,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  harbors. 

Hawaii's  location,  while  it  has  been  much  of  a  drawback,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  an  asset.  Although  the  Territory  has  the 
disadvantage  of  its  remoteness  in  the  mid-Pacific,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  position  at  the  crossways  of  trans-Pacific  commerce, 
which,  with  the  increase  of  that  commerce,  is  giving  it  in  larger  and 
larger  measure  shipping  facilities  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  own 
individual  importance.  This  has  been  the  case  heretofore  especially 
as  to  mails,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  to  passengers  and  freight, 
because  of  the  American  navigation  laws,  which  prevent,  excepting 
under  penalties,  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight  on  foreim 
vessels  between  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  coast  States,  and  because  the 
through  American  steamers  are  often  nearly  full  before  they  arrive 
from  the  Orient.  During  the  year  an  additional  American  steamer 
was  added  to  the  run  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  and  a 
new  British  line  was  established  between  Europe  and  Pacific  coast 
ports  by  way  of  Honolulu;  the  Japanese  and  Canadian- Australian 
through  lines  to  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver,  respectively,  are 
gradually  replacing  their  smaller  steamers  by  larger  ones.    The 

Eassenger  traffic  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  however, 
eeps  pace  with  the  increasing  passenger  facilities,  and  therefore  the 
long- felt  need  of  suspending  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  as  to  pas- 
sengers between  Honolulu  and  the  mainland  is  practically  as  great 
as  ever.  This  is  desired,  not  as  a  special  privilege,  but  as  a  relief 
from  a  special  burden,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  alternate  possibility 
of  traveling  by  rail;  it  is  desired  also  as  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance for  the  peopling  of  this  Territory  with  Americans.  In  the 
case  of  freight  there  is  not  the  same  necessity,  for  that  involves 
merely  a  question  of  cost,  but  in  the  case  of  passengers,  as  in  the  case 
of  mail^  it  is  a  question  of  speed  and  f reauency. 

The  inter-island  traffic  facilities  are  about  to  be  improved  further 
by  an  additional  steamer,  which  is  now  building. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  that  of  a  suitable  harbor  for  deep- 
water  vessels  on  each  of  the  larger  islands,  and  two  on  the  largest 
island,  one  on  each  side,  to  serve  as  terminals  for  railways.  Work 
has  been  instituted  and  is  rapidly  progressing  under  the  Federal 
Government  for  meeting  this  need  at  the  harbors  of  Honolulu,  Hilo, 
and  Kahului,  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  Maui,  respec- 
tively, and  in  making  the  necessary  investigation  to  determine  the 
best  harbor  for  improvement  on  the  island  of  Kauai ;  and  the  Terri- 
torial government  is  constructing  the  necessary  wharves  as  rapidly 
as  practicable.  The  last  legislature  made  appropriations,  mostly 
out  of  loan  funds  to  be  expended  during  a  period  of  several  years,  to 
the  amount  of  $721,920  for  wharves,  cnieny  at  Honolulu,  Kahului, 
Hilo,  Mahukona,  and  Kealakekua,  these  being  among  the  principal 
shipping  points  and  railroad  terminals  or  proposed  terminals. 

The  construction  of  railroads  is  progressing,  and  one  or  two 
new  railroads  are  contemplated.    Appropriations  to  the  extent  of 
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$1,270,000  have  been  made  out  of  loan  funds  to  be  expended  during 
the  next  few  years  for  the  more  rapid  completion  or  the  principal 
wagon  roads  around  the  larger  islands. 

Additional  ocean  steamers  have  been  equipped  with  wireless  ap- 
paratus, and  now  most  of  such  steamers  are  so  equipped. 

VESSBLS. 

Transportation  facilities  bv  sea  mav  be  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Interisland  traffic,  (2)  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the  mainland 
and  Mexico,  and  (3)  trans-Pacific  traffic,  making  Hawaii  a  point  of 
call. 

INTERISLAND  TRAFFIC. 

This  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  Interisland  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  with  16  steamers,  which  visit  regularly  nearly  all  ports  in 
the  Territory.  During  the  year  they  carried  64,108  passengers  and 
approximately  409,714  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  of  1,872  passengers 
and  a  decrease  of  4,289  tons  of  freight,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  company  has  ordered  another  steamer,  the  KUauea^  which  is 
expected  to  be  in  service  by  the  close  of  this  year  and  which  will 
have  first-class  accommodations  for  100  passengers  and  a  dead- 
weight capacity  for  1,000  tons  of  freight. 

TBAPPIC    BETWEEN   HAWAII,  THE  MAINLAND,  AND  MEXICO. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steampship  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  handles  nearly  all  of  the  freight  traffic  between  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  the  Tehuantepec  National 
Railway  through  Mexico.  Only  one  steamer  was  dispatched  during 
the  year  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  This  line  connects  at  the  termi- 
nals of  that  railway  with  eight  other  steamship  lines  on  the  Atlantic 
side  and  five  on  the  Pacific  side,  thus  affording  excellent  facilities  for 
traffic  between  the  Territory  and  European  and  South  American 
ports.  The  company  has  two  services:  {a)  A  triangular  12-day 
service  between  Hawaii,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget 
Sound,  with  six  steamers  of  12,500  tons  dead-weight  capacity  each. 
Nine  smaller  steamers  operate  on  the  Atlantic  side  in  connection  with 
these.  These  steamers  carry  about  300,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year  be- 
sides other  products  to  Philadelphia  and  New  Yorik  and  large  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  in  return.  (6)  A  Pacific  coast  triweeUy  service 
with  from  three  to  four  steamers  between  Salina  Cruz  and  Pacific 
coast  ports  as  far  north  as  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  making  connections 
with  tne  triangular  service  above  described. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  handles  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic 
between  the  Territory  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  operates  six  steamers 
of  from  3,500  to  7,000  tons  each  on  various  routes  between  the  island 

Sorts  and  Pacific  coast  ports  and  on  schedules  of  from  26  to  42  days, 
our  of  these  have  passenger  accommodations,  although  three  of 
them  to  only  a  limitea  extent,  and  nearly  all  are  equipped  for  hand- 
ling fresh  n-uit  and  ice-house  goods.  One  of  these  is  a  new  steamer, 
added  during  the  last  year,  and  is  owned  by  the  American-Hawaiian 
Co.,  above  referred  to,  although  operated  by  the  Matson  Co. 
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The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  one  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  on  a  three-week 
schedule. 

The  Union  Steamship  Co.  operates  nine  tank  steamers  and  barges 
between  California  ana  Hawaii  for  the  transportation  of  crude  oil. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operates  two  steamers,  two  sailing-vessels, 
and  one  barge  in  the  crude-oil  traflSc. 

A  few  American  sailing  vessels  continue  to  carry  sugar  around 
Cape  Horn. 

THROUGH   SERVICE. 

Besides  the  United  States  Army  transports,  which  call  regularly 
at  Honolulu  on  their  voyages  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Philip- 
pines, there  are  three  regular  through  steamship  lines. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is  the  only  through  line  engaged 
in  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  Hawaii  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  operates  five  steamers,  one  of  which,  however,  is  under 
foreign  register.  The  passenger  accommodations  of  these  steamers 
are  largely  filled  before  they  arrive  at  Honolulu  on  the  eastward  trip. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  operates  three  steamers  between  the  Orient 
and  San  Francisco,  one  of  which,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  others, 
is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  much  larger  one. 

The  Canadian- Australian  Steamship  Co.  operates  four  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  between  Vancouver  and  Australia,  one  reaching 
Honolulu  each  way  monthly. 

The  Balfour  Line,  a  British  company,  established  during  the  year 
a  service  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  coast  ports  by  way  of 
Honolulu. 

A  few  foreign  sailing  vessels  continue  to  bring  general  merchan- 
dise from  Europe,  cosu  from  Australia,  and  nitrates  from  South 
American  ports.  Several  small  American  sailing  vessels  are  engaged 
in  carrying  lumber,  railroad  ties,  and  other  freight  between  the 
Territory  and  the  mainland. 

STEAM  BAILBOADS. 

OAHU. 

The  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.  has  109.76  miles  of  main  line  and 
branches.  The  main  line  extends  froni  Honolulu  to  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  island.  The  principal  branch  runs  from  Wai- 
pahu  on  to  the  tableland  between  tne  two  ranges  of  mountains  that 
constitute  this  island,  and  subdivides  into  several  branches  which 
extend  in  various  directions  over  this  tableland.  An  extension  of 
one  of  these  subbranches  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future.  At 
Honolulu  the  company  has  extensive  terminal  facilities,  including 
3,600  fe^t  of  wharfage,  with  an  approach  of  35  feet  of  water,  and 
warehouses  of  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons,  and  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  the  rapid  handling  of  freight.  During  the  year  it  constructed  a 
car  shed  entirely  of  concrete,  64  bv  350  feet;  it  had  previously,  con- 
structed a  roimdhouse  entirely  or  the  same  material.  During  the 
year  it  also  replaced  a  portion  of  its  rails  with  heavier  rails,  and  it 
plans  to  replace  other  portions  similarly  in  the  near  future.  It  has 
an  equipment  of  18  locomotives,  38  passenger  cars,  and  390  freight 
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cars,  of  which  2  locomotives  and  84  cars  were  added  during  the  year. 
It  carried  708,755  passengers  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  91,036 
over  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  and  616,697  tons  of  freight,  a 
decrease  of  15,504.  It  connects  with  over  100  miles  of  private  rail- 
roads on  sugar  plantations. 

The  Koolau  Eailway,  11  miles  in  length,  is  practically  an  extension 
of  the  above  railroad,  although  under  a  different  company. 

HAWAII. 

The  principal  railroad  construction  of  the  jear  was  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  line  of  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co.  This  is  the  only  standard- 
^uge  railroad  in  the  Territory.  Hitherto  it  has  run  from  Hilo  only 
m  a  southerly  direction — a  distance  of  9  miles  to  the  Olaa  sugar  mill, 
where  it  branches,  one  branch  running  to  t^e  22-inile  station  on  the 
Volcano  road  and  the  other  into  the  district  of  Puna,  the  latter 
branch  having  been  extended  recently,  in  all  about  50  miles  of  road. 

The  road  is  now  being  extended  northerly  from  Hilo  through  one 
of  the  roughest  but  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  and  thickly 
populated  rural  parts  of  the  Territory,  at  a  cost  oi  approximately 
$100,000  a  mile;  5  miles  are  now  in  operation  and  12  miles  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  account  of 
the  numerous  canyons  there  are  many  deep  cuts,  high  fills,  high  and 
long  steel  bridges,  and  a  number  or  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  length. 

This  road  has  a  covered  pier  wharf  at  Hilo  800  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide,  and  the  Territory  expects  to  construct  a  wharf  during  the 
coming  year  in  a  better  locality,  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  which 
will  proDably  hereafter  be  used  as  the  chief  terminal  oi  this  road. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  partial  construction  of  the  4>reakwater 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  largest  ocean  steamers  will  be  able 
to  dock  at  this  wharf,  whereas  heretofore  they  have  had  to  resort  to 
lighters  for  loading  and  unloading. 

This  company  has  an  equipment  of  6  locomotives,  5  passenger  cars, 
and  85  freight  cars.  During  the  year  it  carried  84,895  passengers, 
an  increase  of  7,821  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  and 
181,189  tons  of  freight,  a  decrease  of  8,607. 

The  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.  has  20  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road,  ex- 
tending from  Mahukona  to  Niulii.  It  contemplates  relocating  much 
of  the  line  in  the  near  future  and  making  extensive  improvements  at 
its  terminal,  under  an  agreement  made  with  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, which  also  is  about  to  make  extensive  improvements  at  the  same 
harbor. 

The  West  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.  has  12^  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
track  in  the  district  of  Kona,  and  another  railroad  company  has 
obtained  a  franchise  from  the  legislature  and  a  ratification  of  it  by 
Congress  for  another  railroad  through  this  district  and  the  adjoin- 
ing district  of  Kau.  The  Territory  plans  to  erect  a  suitable  wharf 
at  Kealakekua  Bay,  to  be  used  largely  as  a  terminal  for  these  two 
roads. 

MAUI. 

The  Kahului  Railroad  Co.  operates  about  16  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
track  and  connects  with  125  miles  of  plantation  railroads.  The  road 
runs  from  Kahului,  the  principal  port  of  that  island,  to  Wailuku  in 
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one  direction  and  to  Paia  in  the  other,  and  the  company  plans  to  ex- 
tend it  some  miles  beyond  Paia  at  an  early  date.  It  has  made  ex- 
tensive improvements  at  Kahului  Harbor  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  continuing  these  improvements,  the  company  having 
transferred  its  improvements  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  a  nomi- 
nal consideration,  and  likewise  its  frontage  on  the  harbor  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial government 

KAUAI. 

The  Kauai  Eailroad  Co.  operates  about  11  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
road  from  Hanapepe  Bay  to  three  sugar  plantations  with  a  brandi 
line  to  a  homestead  center. 

STREET  BAILBOADS. 

Honolulu  is  the  only  city  in  the  Territory  which  has  a  street  rail- 
way. This  is  an  electric  line,  partly  double  track  but  mostly  single 
track,  and  is  an  unusually  well-eq[uipped  and  well-conducted  road. 
It  has  24.087  miles  of  track,  of  which  1.8  miles  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  It  is  capitalized  at  $1,150,000  and  bonded  at 
$620,000,  a  portion  of  an  originally  larger  issue  of  bonds  having  been 
paid.  Durmg  the  year  the  company  expended  $188,654.84  in  exten- 
sions ^  and  improvements,  incluaing  additional  track,  power  plant, 
buildings,  cars,  etc.  The  number  of  pay  passengers  carried  diiring 
the  last  calendar  year  was  8,979,874,  an  increase  of  710,222  over  the 
niunber  for  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
free  was  130,393 ;  policemen,  firemen,  and  letter  carriers  are  carried 
free  and  school^  children  at  half  rates. 

The  last  legislature  granted  a  franchise  for  a  street  railway  in 
Hilo,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Congress. 

BOADS  AND  BBXBGES. 

Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  Territory  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  arable  land  and  the  population  along  the 
coasts,  the  general  plan  has  been  to  construct  a  belt  road  around  each 
island,  with  branches  up  and  down  from  that.  Most  of  the  road  work 
has  been  transferred  to  the  counties  in  recent  years;  the  Territory's 
functions  in  this  matter  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  construction  of 
homestead  roads,  although  with  the  aid  of  prisoners  it  is  constructing 
certain  scenic  roads  and  helping  the  counties  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
construction  of  belt  roads.  Two  of  the  counties  have  done  much 
commendable  work  in  road  work.  The  need  of  completing  the  belt 
roads  and  the  small  prospect  of  accomplishing  this  through  the 
counties  out  of  current  revenues  led  to  appropriations  to  the  amount 
of  $1,270,000  by  the  last  legislature  out  of  loan  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, but,  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  and 
avoid  other  financial  difficulties  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  expenditure  of  the  money,  the  bonds  are 
to  be  Territorial  bonds,  the  counties  to  reimburse  the  Territory  in 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  the  money  to  be  expended  in  each 
county  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor,  consisting  of 
the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  works,  the  diairman  of  the 
county  supervisors,  and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  gov- 
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emor  from  the  county.  The  proposed  mileage  for  belt  roads  on  the 
five  lai-gest  islands  is  755  miles,  comprisinff  about  247  miles  of  c<Mn- 
pleted  road,  212  of  road  graded  and  ready  for  macadam.  71  to  be 
re^raded,  137  not  yet  graded,  and  88  to  be  relocated.  As  a  rule, 
bridges  are  being  made  of  concrete  where  practicable.  The  increase 
in  the  number  oi  automobiles  has  emphasized  the  need  of  good  roads, 
as  well  as  introduced  a  new  element  in  the  problem  of  maintenance 
of  roads.  The  importations  of  automobiles  have  reached  nearly  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

HARBORS. 

Harbor  work  of  the  Federal  Government  is  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  engineer  office  in  Honolulu.  For  harbor  work  under 
the  Territorial  government,  see  the  heading  "  Public  works,"  and 
for  work  at  Pearl  Harbor  under  the  Navy  Department,  as  well  as 
for  other  classes  of  work  in  charge  of  the  United  States  en^neer 
office,  see  the  heading  "United  States  military  and  naval  affairs." 
Formerly  the  engineer  office  had  charge  also  of  the  engineering  light- 
house work,  but  this  was  transferred  during  the  year  to  the  light- 
house inspector,  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  general  policy  has  been  to  develop  at  least  one  good  harbor  on 
each  of  the  principal  islands. 

OAHU. 

Honolulu  Harbor  on  this  island  is  the  principal  harbor  in  the  Tot- 
ritory  for  both  inter-island  and  Pacific  commerce.  Its  comparatively 
small  natural  size  has  made  considerable  enlargement  necessary. 
Much  had  been  done  in  this  direction  previously  and  during  the  last 
year  two  additional  contracts  were  let^  one  for  further  widening  the 
harbor  on  the  north  side  and  the  other  for  dredging  the  entrance 
channel,  which  had  shoaled  to  some  extent.  Under  the  first  contract 
111,000  cubic  yards  were  removed  before  the  close  of  the  year;  under 
the  second  contract  work  has  not  yet  been  begun. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  surveyed  with  a  view  to  determining  its  harbor 
lines. 

HAWAII. 

The  first  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  long  breakwater  to 
protect  the  harbor  at  Hilo  was  completed,  resulting  in  a  length  of 
2,528  feet  at  its  shore  end,  and  an  additional  contract  "was  let  for 
continuing  the  substructure,  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  315 
feet  had  been  completed.  Another  contract  is  proposed  to  be  let  in 
the  near  future  under  a  further  appropriation  of  $250,000  made  by 
Congress.  During  the  year  the  harbor  lines  were  established  at  this 
harbor. 

MAUI. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  for  rubble  mound  breakwater  con- 
struction at  Kahului  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  breakwater  pre- 
viously constructed  by  a  railroad  company.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
5,549  tons  of  rock  had  been  placed. 
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KAUAI. 

A  survey  has  previously  been  made  of  Hanapepe  Bay  and  during 
the  last  ^ear  an  examination  of  all  the  harbors  on  the  island  wtis 
made  which  led  to  a  survey  of  the  two  harbors  of  Nawiliwili  and 
Koloa  for  comparison  with  that  at  Hanapepe,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  the  oest  one  for  development. 

UGHTHOUSES. 

During  the  year,  Hawaii  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were 
changed  from  a  subdistrict  of  the  twelfth  lighthouse  district  to  an 
independent  lighthouse  district — ^the  nineteenth — and  engineering 
lighthouse  work  was  transferred  to  the  lighthouse  inspector. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  an  adequate  lighthouse  depot,  which  it 
is  estimated  will  cost  $121,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  commission  1  hyper- 
radiant  light,  1  second-order  light,  1  third-order  light,  3  fourth- 
order  lights,  31  lens-lantern  lights,  2  post  lanterns,  1  electric  arc 
without  lens,  4  gas-lighted  buoys,  10  beacons,  3  whistling  buoys.  1 
beU  buoy,  22  iron  buoys,  and  4  spar  buoys.  There  is  also  a  light- 
house tender. 

Plans  have  been  approved  and  as  soon  as  title  is  secured  unat- 
tended acetylene  lights  will  be  established  at  Hanapepe  on  .the  island 
of  Kauai ;  at  Hawea  Point,  Kipahulu,  and  Pauwalu  on  the  island  of 
Maui;  and  at  Kukuihaele  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  It  is  planned 
also  to  change  several  of  the  present  lens  lanterns  and  one  fourtli- 
order  light  to  acetylene  unattended  lights  at  isolated  stations. 

OAHU. 

The  only  increase  in  the  lighting  was  the  substitution  of  a  gas 
buoy  for  No.  9  buoy  at  Honolulu  Harbor.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  lighting  at  Pearl  Harbor  which  is  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion.    It  IS  estimated  that  this  will  cost  about  $80,000. 

HAWAII. 

Estimates  have  been  prepared  for  improving  the  lighting  of  Hilo 
Harbor  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $18,242.  An  appropriation  of  $13,000 
is  required  for  rebuilding  the  light  at  Kauhola  Point.  A  survey  of 
Cape  Kumukahi  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  Territory  has 
been  made,  and  an  appropriation  of  $23^000  is  estimated  to  be  re- 
quired for  establishing  an  unattended  hght  of  intensity  equal  to 
a  fourth-order  light  at  that  point  at  a  sumcient  elevation  to  render 
it  visible  for  about  18  miles. 

MAUI. 

A  lens-lantern  light  was  established  at  Pauwela  Point.  The  light 
on  the  Kahului  Breakwater  was  changed  from  a  red-lens  lantern 
light  to  a  flashing  white  unattended  acetylene  light. 
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KAUAI. 

The  plans  for  the  lighthouse  station  at  Kilauea  Point  are  being 
redrawn  and  work  is  expected  to  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 

MOLOKAI. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Molokai  light  was  chaujged  from  a  flash 
every  20  seconds  to  one  every  10  seconds.  The  stations  at  Lae  o  Ka 
Laau  and  Kaunakakai  are  to  be  rebuilt,  acetylene  lights  to  be  used. 

MOIiOKINI. 

A  flash  acetvlene  unattended  light  was  established  on  this  small 
island  in  the  channel  between  Maui  and  Kahoolawe. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  Territory  has  been  connected  with  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  by 
cable  for  some  years.  During  the  last  half  year  steps  have  been  tak^i 
to  establish  regular  day  and  night  wireless  communication  with  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  particularly  between  the  Kahuku 
station  of  the  local  wireless  company  on  the  island  of  Oahu  and  the 
Poulsen  Wireless  Co.'s  stations  at  San  Francisco^  Los  Angeles,  Stock- 
ton, and  Sacramento.  For  this  purpose  an  additional  mast  has  been 
erected  at  the  Kahuku  station  and  an  antenna  consisting  of  18,000  feet 
of  wire  has  been  strung.  The  experiments  thus  far  indicate  probable 
success. 

The  local  wireless  system  has  come  into  the  ownership  of  the 
Mutual  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.).  Its  principal  station  is  that  above 
referred  to  at  Kahuku,  which  is  connected  with  Honolulu  by  tele- 
graph. At  that  point  it  maintains  a  long-distance  ship  station  of 
16  kilowatts  power,  which  is  open  day  and  night,  and  also  a  station 
of  2  kilowatts  power  for  interisland  communication.  The  other  sta- 
tions are  at  Nawiliwili  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  of  1  kilowatt  power; 
at  Kaunakakai  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  of  one-half  kilowatt  power; 
at  Lahaina  on  the  island  of  Maui,  of  1  kilowatt  power;  and  at  Kawai- 
hae  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  or  3  kilowatts  power.  The  last-men- 
tioned station  was  erected  during  the  year  as  a  substitute  for  a  former 
station  of  less  power  at  Puako  on  the  same  island.  These  stations 
have  telephonic  connection  with  other  places  on  the  several  islands. 

The  largest  telephone  system  is  that  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  owned 
by  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.),  above  referred  to,  and  it  is  in 
this  S3'stem  that  the  principal  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  last  year.  A  new  automatic  service  was  substituted  for  the  former 
service  early  in  the  year,  with  2,000  telephones,  now  increased  to  over 
3,000,  in  use.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  and  a  country  ex- 
change has  been  esteblished  at  Waipahu.  In  the  city  system  there 
are  3,500  automatic  telephone  switches  and  the  same  number  of  instru- 
ments, 32  miles  of  cable  duct  in  5  miles  of  trench,  60  miles  of  cable  of 
sizes  of  from  10  to  300  pairs  each,  2,000  poles,  390  terminal  heads,  and 
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700  miles  of  open  wire.  In  the  country  system  there  are  150  miles  of 
construction,  with  350  miles  of  copper  wire,  800  of  iron  wire,  and 
7,000  poles. 

POSTAL.    SERVICE. 

There  are  91  post  oflSces,  namely,  1  first  class,  1  second  class,  8  third 
class^  and  81  fourth  class,  a  decrease  of  2  from  the  number  for  the 
previous  year. 

There  are  17  steamboat  routes,  covering  20,445  miles;  26  star 
routes,  covering  504.88  miles;  22  mail-messenger  routes,  covering 
77.87  miles;  and  9  railroad  routes,  covering  156.07  miles,  besides  3 
special  service  and  28  permitted-service  routes,  covering  11  and  40.70 
miles,  respectively,  malring  an  aggregate  of  21,235.52  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  20,396.23  miles  for  the  preceding  year.  These  cost  $130,- 
314.48,  as  compared  with  $97,123.20  for  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Honolulu  office  there  were  dispatched  6,923,217  letters,  an 
increase  of  493,013;  and  5,275,794  prints,  an  increase  of  598,163; 
46,425  letters  and  parcels  were  registered,  a  decrease  of  950,  and 
49,582  registered  letters  and  parcels  were  received,  a  decrease  of  902 ; 
in  the  parcels  poet,  5,515  packages  were  received,  a  decrease  of  171, 
and  3,174  dispatched,  an  increase  of  75.  There  are  entered  at  this 
office  as  second-class  mail  matter  6  daily,  4  triweekly,  3  semiweekly, 
10  weeklv,  1  semimonthly,  and  11  monthly  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, published  in  the  English,  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Korean  languages. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  stamps  at  the  Honolulu  office  were 
$97,450.07,  an  increase  of  $5,172.14;  the  amount  of  customs  duties 
collected  was  $7,307.07,  an  increase  of  $810.94.  The  total  receipts, 
exclusive  of  customs  duties,  were  $103,371.12,  an  increase  of  $5,- 
365.08.    The  disbursements  were  $63,289.43,  an  increase  of  $1,507.77. 

The  Honolulu  office  issued  2,977  domestic  money  orders,  aggregat- 
ing, with  fees,  $544,321.12,  a  decrease  of  $15,479.06,  and  6,975  inter- 
national orders,  aggregating,  with  fees,  $184,723.65,  a  decrease  of 
$27,912.27,  and  received  in  deposits  from  other  offices  $2,310,453.71, 
making  the  aggregate  receipts  of  money-order  funds  at  the  Honolulu 
office  ^,039,498.39,  a  decrease  of  $103,053.95,  and  paid  and  repaid 
56,272  orders,  aggregating  $1,334,633.39,  and  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  $1,704,865. 

POPULATION,  IMMIGRATION,  AND  LABOR. 

See  other  headings  for  matters  closely  connected  with  this  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  "  General  election,"  for  voters  by  races,  political  par- 
ties, and  districts,  and  males  of  voting  age,  for  different  years,  and 
citizens,  both  native  born  and  naturalized,  and  aliens  by  aistricts  in 
1910 ;  "  Schools,"  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc.,  in  public  and 
private  schools  for  different  years;  '"Taxation,"  for  amount  of 
taxable  property  owned  and  income  tax  paid  by  different  races; 
"  Banks,"  for  amounts  of  savings  deposits  by  different  races ;  "  Pub- 
lic lands,"  for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races:  "Vital  statistics," 
for  births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  and  "  Courts,"  for  percentages  of 
convictions  among  different  races. 
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The  tabulations  of  the  census  of  1910  have  been  revised  and  ex- 
tended since  my  last  report.  Bulletins  have  been  publish^  by  the 
Census  Bureau  giving  partial  results  of  the  census  of  this  Territory, 
and  a  compendious  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  based  on  in- 
vestigations made  at  the  same  time  as  the  census,  has  been  published 
as  a  Senate  document.  Tabulations  of  the  military  census  of  the 
Territory  taken  at  the  same  time  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  the  request 
of  the  Territory  have  been  made  by  the  Territory.  The  latest  figures 
at  hand  for  the  population  of  the  Territory  are  as  follows : 

Population,  1900  and  1910. 


Races. 

1900 

1910 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Percent 
decrease. 

Hf^wAilt^n                                             _  _ - . 

29,787 
7,848 
15,675 

26,041 
12,506 
22,303 
1,990 
4,890 
14,867 
21,674 
79,674 
7,964 

3,746 

12.58 

Pftrt  Hftwaiiftn , . ,        ..,,..      -  

4,668 
6,628 
1,990 
4,890 
4,290 

4,727 

69.35 
42.28 
New. 
New. 
40.56 

Portuguese 

flpfinlSm  .  .     .  .      

Porto  Rican 

oth<»r  Cwicftslan                     

10,577 
25,762 
61,115 
3,237 

Chinese 

4,088 

15.87 

Japanese 

30.37 
146.03 

All  others '. 

Total ^ 

Net  increase 

154,001 

191,909 

45,742 

37,908 

7,884 

29.70 
24.62 

S.03 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Territory  from  1900  to  1910 
was  37,908,  or  24.62  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Honolulu 
increased  from  39,306  to  52,183,  that  is,  by  12,877,  or  32.76  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  part-Hawaiians  was  much  greater  than  the  decrease 
in  pure  itawaiians;  the  part-Hawaiians  for  1910  include  8,772  Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians  and  3,734  Asiatic-Hawaiians,  nearly  all  of  the 
latter  being  Chinese-Hawaiians.  The  Spanish  and  Porto  Ricans 
are  new  elements.  Both  the  absolute  and  the  percentage  increase  in 
Portugese  and  other  Caucasians,  mostly  Americans,  British,  and  Ger- 
mans, was  large.  Although  the  largest  single  absolute  increase  was 
in  Japanese,  the  percentage  increase  was  the  smallest  among  the 
races  which  show  an  increase  and  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
percentage  increase  of  the  entire  population;  and  ttie  total  increase 
m  orientals,  both  absolute  and  in  percentage,  was  less  than  in  non- 
orientals  ;  but,  of  much  greater  importance,  the  increase  in  Japanese 
occurred  mostly  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  the  number  having 
remained  practically  stationary  or  having  decreased  slightly  during 
the  last  few  years;  for  instance,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  while  re- 

Sorted  Japanese  births  exceeded  reported  Japanese  deaths  by  696, 
apanese  steerage  departures  exceeded  Japanese  steerage  arrivals  by 
1,354,  showing  a  decrease  of  547  in  the  Japanese  population  during 
the  year,  subject  to  correction  by  the  figures  for  cabin  passengers 
and  by  the  probable  shortage  in  the  numter  of  reported  births.  The 
Chinese  population  also  is  gradually  decreasing,  although  the  Chi- 
nese-Hawaiian population  is  increasing.  "All  others"  m  the  table 
for  1910  includes  4,533  Koreans,  587  mulattoes,  158  blacks,  and  2,726 
others,  who  are  mostly  Filipinos. 
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Races. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 


Native 
bom.' 


Males. 


Females. 


Over  21  years. 


Males.     Females. 


Under  21  years. 


Males. .  Females. 


Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 

Portugueso 

Slfuiish 

Porto  Rican 

Otiier  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black 

Mulatto 

All  others , 

Total 


26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

22,303 

1,990 

4,890 

14,867 

21,674 

79,674 

4,533 

158 

637 

2,736 


26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

13,766 

357 

4,890 

9,917 

7,195 

19,889 

362 

98 

504 

2,634 


13,439 
4,438 
1,812 

11,573 
1,078 
2,878 
9,266 

17,148 

54,783 

3,931 

120 

205 

2,349 


12,602 

4,334 

1,922 

10,730 

912 

2,012 

5,012 

4,526 

24,891 

602 

38 

242 

387 


7,926 

1,482 

449 

4,974 

468 

1,563 

6,896 

13,695 

41,794 

3,531 

106 

118 

994 


7,198 

1,521 

631 

4,222 

343 

796 

3,368 

1,596 

13,875 

296 

23 

61 

142 


6,613 
2,966 
1,363 
6,599 

610 
1,315 
2,359 
3,453 
12,989 

400 
14 

177 
1,355 


6,404 
2,813 
1,391 
6,608 

669 
1,216 
2,244 
2,930 
11,016 

306 
15 

181 

246 


191,909 


98,157 


123,009 


68,810 


83,996 


33,972 


39,103 


34,838 


I  Bom  within  the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 

There  has  been  a  decided  advance  since  1900  toward  a  normal  dis- 
tribution of  age  and  sex  groups  and  consequently  better  balanced 
social  conditions.  This  is  mainly  because  the  population  is  now 
increasing  more  through  births  than  through  immigration,  because 
immigration  is  now  more  largely  of  families  from  Europe  than  of 
adult  males  from  the  Orient,  and  because  the  immigration  from 
the  Orient  is  more  of  females  now  than  it  was  formerly ;  for  instance, 
during  the  last  year,  while  there  was  an  excess  of  1,144  in  departures 
over  arrivals  or  Japanese  adult  males,  there  was  an  excess  of  757  in 
arrivals  over  departures  of  adult  females,  the  departures  of  children, 
both  male  and  lemale,  exceeding -the  arrivals  by  856;  the  percentage 
of  Japanese  female  arrivals  has  increased  greatly  during  the  last 
four  years. 

In  the  United  States  the  distribution  of  males  and  females  is 
nearlv  normal;  in  1900  the  percentage  of  males  was  51.02  and  of 
females  48.8  of  the  entire  population,  while  in  the  same  year  in 
Hawaii  the  percentages  were  69.1  and  30.9,  respectively ;  but  in  1910 
these  percentages  for  Hawaii  had  changed  to  64.2  and  35.8 — ^that  is, 
the  number  of  males  fell  from  691  per  thousand  to  642  per  thousand, 
and  the  number  of  females  increased  inversely ;  the  absolute  increase 
in  males  was  10,730  and  in  females  21,178,  and  the  percentage  in- 
crease was  15.7  for  males  and  44.4  for  females.  Among  the  Ha- 
waiians  and  Portuguese  the  sex  distribution  is  nearly  normal,  but 
it  is  decidedly  abnormal  among  the  Filipinos,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Koreans,  and  whites  other  than  Portuguese.  Among  such  whites  the 
percentage  of  males  is  62.2  and  of  females  37,8 ;  among  the  Chinese 
the  percentages  are  79.1  and  20.9,  but  this  is  somewhat  misleading, 
as  bearing  on  sociological  conditions,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
intermarriages  between  Chinese  men  and  Hawaiian  women,  the  off- 
spring of  which  are  classed  as  part-Hawaiians ;  among  the  Japanese 
these  percentages  are  68.8  and  31.2.  As  compared  with  1900,  the 
percentages  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  together,  the  figures  not  being 
obtainable  for  these  races  separately  for  that  year,  have  changed 
from  80.3  to  71  for  males  and  irom  19.17  to  29  for  females. 

While  462  per  thousand  were  under  21  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States  in  1900,  the  number  was  only  817  in  Hawaii,  but  this  increased 
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to  385  in  1910.  Amonff  the  Hawaiians  in  1910  the  number  was 
nearly  normal,  419,  whue  among  the  Portuguese  it  was  far  above 
normal,  namely  688 ;  among  other  Caucasians  it  was  far  below  normal, 
309,  due,  however,  in  part  to  the  intermarriage  of  such  Caucasians 
and  Hawaiians,  which  accounts  for  the  remarkably  large  number, 
681  per  thousand,  of  younc  part-Hawaiians.  Among  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  the  number  or  young  persons  is  still  far  below  normal, 
although  it  has  increased  from  183  per  thousand  in  1900  to  300  in 
1910,  in  these  races  combined,  the  proportion  being  nearly  the  same 
in  each. 

Native  and  foreign  population,  1900  and  1910. 


1900 

1910 

Race. 

Native  bom.» 

Foreign  bom. 

Native  bom.» 

Foreign  bom. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Total    popula- 
tion  

63,221 

41.1 

90,780 

58.9 

98,166 

61.1 

93,763 

48.9 

Hawaiian « 

37,635 
4,026 
4,877 
8,007 
8,676 

100.0 
15.6 
7.9 
61.1 
62.8 

38,547 
7,196 
19,899 
13,766 
18.749 

100.0 
33.2 
25.0 
61.7 
63.1 

Chinese 

21,741 
66.234 
7,668 
6,137 

84.4 
92.1 
48.9 
37.2 

14,479 
69,785 
8,537 
10,962 

68.8 

Japanese 

76.0 

Portuguese    

38»3 

others..  .. 

36.9 

I  Bora  within  the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 
« Includes  part-Hawaiians. 

The  percentage  of  native  bom  increased  considerably  from  1900 
to*  1910,  especially  among  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese. 
The  percentage  of  native  born  among  all  races  decreased  from  ^.5  in 
1890  to  41.1  in  1900,  on  accoimt  of  the  large  oriental  immigration 
in  that  decade,  but  has  been  nearly  restored  during  the  last  decade 
by  an  increase  from  41.1  to  51.1  per  cent;  from  1900  to  1910  the 
increase  among  Portuguese  was  from  61.1  to  61,7;  among  Chinese 
from  15.6  to  33.2;  and  among  Japanese  from  7.9  to  20  per  cent; 
the  absolute  increase  of  native-bom  Japanese  was  nearly  15,000  in 
a  single  decade.  In  another  decade  the  majority  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  will  probably  be  native  bom.  All  Hawiians  and  part-Ha- 
waiians are,  oi  course,  native  bom,  and,  roughly  speaking,  two  thirds 
of  the  Portuguese  and  other  Causasians,  one-third  of  the  Chinese,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  Japanese.  The  law  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
birth  certificates  to  j)ersons,  that  is,  practically  speaking,  to  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  bom  in  Hawaii  was  repealed  two  years  ago,  but  an- 
other and  better  law  was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  and  the 
issuance  of  such  certificates  has  been  resimied  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  birth  in  Hawaii  at  a  time  when  the  evidence  is 
available  and  preserving  the  evidence  for  future  requirements. 

The  nimibers  and  countries  of  birth  of  the  foreign-bom  population 
in  1910  were:  Australia,  150;  Austria,  170;  Azores,  444;  Belgium,  24; 
Bulgaria,  2;  Canada,  349;  Canada,  French,  5;  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
19;  Central  America,  6;  China,  14,486;  Cuba,  9;  Denmark,  57;  Eng- 
land, 629;  Finland,  22;  France,  76;  Germany,  905;  Greece,  31;  Hol- 
land, 27;  Hungary,  6;  Ireland,  234;  Italy,  36;  Japan,  59,800;  Luxem- 
burg, 1;  Mexico,  20;  Newfoundland,  8;  Norway,  200;  Poland,  4; 
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Portugal,  7,585;  Boumania,  4;  Russia,  1,073;  Scotland,  532;  South 
America,  47;  Spain,  1,622;  Sweden,  103;  Switzerland,  28;  Turkey 
in  Asia,  1;  Turkey  in  Europe,  5;  Wales,  22;  at  sea,  83;  and  other 
countries,  4,932,  including  Africa,  13;  Asia,  N.  S.,  10;  Atlantic  Is- 
lands, 450;  Europe,  N.  S.,  1;  Great  Britain,  N.  8.^2;  India,  34; 
Korea,  4,127;  Pacific  Islands,  216;  Turkey,  N.  S.,  4;  West  Indies,  30. 

Population  bp  islands,  1900  and  1910. 


Area. 

Population. 

Islands. 

1900 

1910 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease or 
decrease. 

Hawaii 

4,015 
728 
598 
547 
261 
139 
97 
69 

46,843 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

172 

55,382 

'28,623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

8,539 

3,826 

23,489 

3.182 

1713 

»488 

36 

2 

18.2 

M^ii . .   , 

15.4 

Oahu 

4ai 

Kauai 

15.5 

Mplokai 

>28.5 

T/Mlfti 

»78.8 

Niihaa 

20.9 

Kahoolawe r , . , . 

Total 

'6,454 

154,001 

•191,874 

37,873 

24.8 

^Decrease. 

*  Doee  not  include  uninhabited  Islets  or  Midway  Islands. 

*  Does  not  indnde  35  persons  on  Midway  Island,  the  status  of  which,  as  to  whether  It 
is  part  of  Hawaii,  is  unsettled. 

Population  by  counties  and  districts,  1910. 


COUNTY    OF    HAWAII    (ISLAND    OP 
HAWAII). 

Puna 6, 834 

South  Hilo 9, 604 

North  Hilo 12,941 

Hamakua 9, 037 

South  Kohala 922 

North  Kohala 5,398 

North  Kona 3,377 

South  Kona 3,191 

Kau 4, 078 


Total 55,382 

COUNTY  OF  MAUI  (ISLANDS  OF  MAUI, 
LANAI,  KAHOOLAWE,  AND  PART  OF 
MOLOKAI). 

Hana 3,  241 

Makawao 8, 855 

Walluku 11. 742 

Lahaina 4, 918 

Molokal 1, 006 


Total 29,762 


COUNTY    OF    KALAWAO    (PABT   OF   ISLAND 
OF  MOLOKAI). 


Kalawao  _ 


785 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU  (ISLAND 
OF   OAHU). 

Honolulu 52, 183 

Ewa 14,627 

Waianae. 1, 958 

Waialua 6, 770 

Koolauloa 3, 204 

Koolaupoko 3,251 


Total ^  81, 993 

COUNTY   OF    KAUAI    (ISLANDS    OF    KAUAI 
AND    NIIHAU). 

Waimea 8, 195 

Koloa 5, 769 

Lihue 4, 951 

Kawalhau 2, 580 

Hanalei 2, 457 


Total 23. 952 


The  legislature  extended  for  an  additional  two  years  the  special 
income  tax,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  preceding  legislature  for 
a  limited  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 


^  Not  Including  85  persona  on  Midway  Island. 
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ceeds  of  which,amounting  to  nearly  $300,000  a  year,  are  devoted  to 
immi^ation.  The  law  creating  the  board  of  immigration  was  re- 
pealed, and  a  new  law  was  enacted  creating  a  department  of  immi- 
gration, labor,  and  statistics.  Not  only  does  it  make  this  also  a 
department  of  labor  and  statistics,  as  its  name  indicates,  but  it  en- 
larges its  immigration  functions.  Greater  precautions  are  required 
to  be  taken  to  insure  that  only  such  immigrants  will  be  introduced 
as  will  prove  desirable  additions  to  the  population,  and  powers  and 
duties  are  given  with  a  view  to  securing  contentment  on  the  part  of 
the  immigrants  after  they  arrive.  The  department  is  authorized  to 
assist  in  settling  immigrants  and  others  upon  either  public  or  private 
lands,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  market 
division  to  assist  in  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  small  producers. 
An  information  office  has  been  opened,  and  a  suitable  immigration 
and  marketing  station  is  about  to  be  constructed.  The  office  of  com- 
missioner of  immigration  has  been  created,  and  the  department  has 
appointed  to  it  Victor  S.  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
LEiDor. 

One  of  the  obstacles  that  has  been  encountered  for  some  years  has 
arisen  from  the  inducements  offered  immigrants  brought  into  the 
Territory  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  or  Alaska,  particularly  in  the 
fruit  and  salmon  seasons;  and  during  the  last  year  this  assumed  a 
more  concrete  and  dangerous  form  when  emim'ant  agents  were  sent 
here  to  solicit  laborers  personally  and  were  followed  by  a  steamer 
to  take  the  deluded  laborers  awav.  The  legislature  fortunately  was 
in  session  at  the  time  and  enacted  a  number  of  laws  to  regulate  emi- 
grant agents,  with  the  result  that  the  agents  withdrew.  &  previous 
years  many  of  the  laborer^  induced  to  leave  the  Territory  have 
sooner  or  later  found  themselves  in  financial  embarrassment,  and 
either  have  thrown  themselves  on  charitable  organizations  on  the 
mainland  or  have  been  brought  back  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory 
or  people  in  the  Territory. 

During  the  last  year  the  board  of  immigration  brought  to  the  Ter- 
ritory one  shipload  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  by  way  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Of  the  1,451  immigrants  thus  brought,  904  were  Span- 
ish from  Gibraltar,  289  Portuguese  from  Oporto,  and  254  Portuguese 
from  Lisbon.  There  were  547  males  and  373  females  over  12  years 
of  age  and  276  males  and  255  females  under  that  age.  The  cost  was 
$112,096.09,  or  $77.25  per  capita,  or  $204.93  per  male  over  12  years 
of  age.  This  includes  the  charter  of  a  steamer,  cost  of  recruiting  in 
Europe,  and  cost  of  reception  and  quarantine  in  Honolulu,  but  not 
a  proportion  of  general  expenses.  Of  the  821  males  and  females 
over  14  years  of  age,  673,  or  81.9  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  Southern 
Europeans  are  the  only  desirable  immigrants  that  the  department  can 
obtain  in  numbers  that  are  at  all  adequate,  and  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  building  up  of  this  Territory  by  others  than  Asiatics 
that  literacy  be  not  required  as  a  qualification  of  immigrants  to 
Hawaii;  in  other  words,  that,  if  the  proposed  Federal  immigration 
bill  shall  become  law,  the  exception  in  favor  of  Hawaii  in  this  respect 
now  contained  in  that  bill  should  be  retained.  The  same  conditions 
as  to  literacy  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  who  were  brought 
here  many  years  ago  and  whose  native-bom  children,  now  constitut- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Portugese  population,  are  grow- 
ing up  good  American  citizens,  educated  in  American  sdiools. 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  board  of  immiOTation  in  1905  it  has 
introduced  8,793  European  immigrants,  namely,  3,853  Portuguese, 
8,150  Spanish,  and  1,790  Russians.  Of  these  3,208  were  men,  2,137 
women,  and  3,448  children.  The  cost  was  $649,584.12,  or  $73.88  per 
capita,  or  $20®.49  fjer  man,  not  including  office  and  other  general 
expenses.    The  Russians  came  from  Manchuria. 

Immiffraiion  assisted  hy  Territorial  government,  arrivals  and  cost,  1906-1911, 


steamers. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Nationality. 

Men. 

Women. 

Snvorfc 

Dec.  1,1906... 
Apr.  26, 1907.. 
June  27, 1907.. 
Dec.  12, 1909.. 
October,1909- 

July.1911. 
Apr.  13, 1911.. 

rortueu* 
Spanish. 
Portuguf 
do.. 

)9e 

459 
608 
333 
337 
924 

647 

283 

HellopoUs 

654 

Kmneric 

)se 

306 

Swanley 

Various 

221 

Russians 

400 

Orteric 

wwfiiMnMi 

373 

Total  and  average 

3,206 

2,137 

Steamers. 

Chfldren 
(up  to  12). 

^'^Zf-    Totalcost.^ 

Cost  per 
capita. 

Cost  per 
man. 

Suveric 

682 
1,084 
476 
310 
466 
631 

1,324 
2.246 
1,114 
868 
1,790 
1,451 

r0,442.64 
143,038.48 
77,628.41 
84,470.44 
161,908.06 
112,096.09 

953.20 
63.68 
69.67 
97.31 
90.45 
77.25 

$153. 47 

Heliopolis 

235.26 

Knmerlc 

233.12 

Swanley 

250.65 

Various. 

175.22 

Orterio 

204.93 

Total  and  average 

3,448 

8.703 

649,684.12 

73.88 

202.49 

1  Does  not  include  persons  assisted  from  continental  United  States, 
s  Does  not  include  pro  rata  share  of  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Hawaiian  Su^ar  Planters*  Asso- 
ciation has  introduced  4,930  Filipinos,  comprising  4,367  men,  381 
women,  and  192  children;  that  is,  from  July  20,  1909,  to  June  30, 
1910,  2,441  men,  180  women,  and  100  children,  a  total  of  2,721, 
and  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1,916  men,  201  women,  and  92  chil- 
dren, a  total  of  2,209.  For  the  protection  of  the  Territory  against 
diseases  these  immigrants  are  examined  by  health  officers  of  the 
Philippine  Government  before  departure.  On'  May  30,  1911,  the 
laborers  on  the  sugar  plantations  numbered  45,619,  as  follows: 
Americans,  678;  Portuguese,  4,063;  Spanish,  905;  Russians,  172; 
Hawaiians,  1,362;  Porto  Ricans,  1,894;  Filipinos,  3,358;  Chinese, 
2,880;  Japanese,  28,263;  Koreans,  1,805;  others,  279.  The  number 
for  the  preceding  year  was  44,048.  The  percentage  of  non- Asiatics 
among  these  laborers  steadily  increases.  In  1899  it  was  12  per  cent ; 
in  1908,  19  per  cent;  in  1910,  24  per  cent;  and  this  year,  27.83  per 
cent. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  stated  in  my  reports  for 
several  years  past  in  regard  to  the  various  industries — agricultural, 
live  stock,  fishing,  ana  manufacturing — except  that  progress  has 
continued  all  along  the  line.  This  is  a  result  chiefly  of  scientific 
methods  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  seeking  investment.  This 
subject  is  dealt  with  to  some  extent  under  the  headings  "Bureau 
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of  agriculture  and  forestry"  and  "Fed^al  experiment  station," 
especially  with  reference  to  agricultural  and  live-stock  industries. 
The  census  returns  show  a  large  increase  in  manufacturing  as  well 
as  in  agricultural  industries  since  1900.  The  principal  industries 
are,  of  course,  agricultural,  but  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  a 
large  amount  of  manufacturing  is  required  incidentally,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane.  Every  year, 
however,  witnesses  the  establishment  of  new  lines  or  extensions 
of  old  lines  of  independent  manufacturing;  for  instance,  during  the 
last  year  the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  lava  rock  was  begun ;  also 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  from  broom  com.  For  the  world's  mar- 
kets the  Territory  must  depend  mainly  on  nonperishable  tropical 
or  subtropical  products,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  cott^on, 
rubber,  canned  pineapples^  etc.,  but  for  the  local  market  and  in  tt 
lesser  degree  for  the  Facific-coast  market  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  production  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fodders,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  production  and  marketing  of  which  demon- 
stration farms  and  a  marketing  agency  are  being  established  by  the 
Government. 

The  sugar  industry  continues  to  grow  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  long  been  many  times  larger  than  all  other  industries  combined. 
The  present  crop  is  estimated  at  555,000  short  tons,  as  compared  with 
518,127  tons  for  last  year  and  535,156  tons  for  the  year  before,  which 
was  the  largest  yield  up  to  that  time. 

The  pineapple  industry,  which  is  comparatively  new,  has  grown 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  now  ranks  second  to  sugar.  The  pack 
for  the  last  calendar  year  was  approximated  610,000  cases;  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  approach  800,000  cases  tnis  year.  Much  addi- 
tional land  is  being  planted,  which  will  greatlv  increase  the  output 
during  the  next  few  years.  A  new  product  of  this  industry,  the  juice 
put  up  in  bottles  like  grape  juice,  has  grown  in  popularity  during 
the  last  two  years;  about  40,000  cases  were  put  up  last  year,  and 
the  output  is  expected  to  be  doubled  this  year.  Packing  houses  from 
the  mainland  are  becoming  interested  in  this  industry,  and  during 
the  last  year  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  of  Chicago,  have  engaged  in 
it  under  the  name  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  (Ltd.),  of  Hono- 
lulu. The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  is  doing  the  same 
under  the  name  of  Hawaii  Preserving  Co.  (Ltd.).  The  American 
Can  Co.  has  manufactured  cans  in  the  Territory  on  leased  premises 
for  five  years,  but  during  the  last  year  it  purchased  a  lot  in  Honolulu 
and  has  erected  a  reenforced-concrete  factory  with  complete  modem 
equipment  capable  of  supplying  about  150,000  cans  a  day. 

Tne  still  newer  industries  of  tobacco  and  cotton  are  developing 
satisfactorily  and  bid  fair  to  be  large  industries  in  time. 

PUBLIC  liANDS. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  many  important  amendments  made  in  the  laws  relating  to 
public  lands  in  this  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 
1910,  were  referred  to  in  my  last  report.  These  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  public-land  matters  in  Hawaii. 
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The  Territorial  legislature,  while  it  can  not  change  the  land  laws, 
nevertheless  enacted  a  number  of  laws  at  its  recent  session  that  bear 
upon  this  subject  The  departments  of  public  lands  and  public  works 
were  again  separated  after  having  been  combined  under  one  head  for 
two  years;  this  is  advisable  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  work 
of  each  of  these  departments.  Provision  was  made  for  increasing 
the  amount  that  may  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  homestead 
roads  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  for  homestead  purposes  by 
including  interest  on  deferred  payments  and  rents  under  right-oi- 
purchase  leases,  although  the  restriction  was  added  that  such  proceeds 
may  be  so  applied  only  in  the  counties  in  which  the  lands  so  sold  are 
located ;  at  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  particular  tract  of  land  opened  for  business  or  residence 
Purposes  to  the  construction  of  the  necessary  roads  in  the  same  tract, 
'he  law  permitting  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  for 
other  than  homestead  purposes  to  the  purchase  of  other  land  required 
for  public  purposes,  wnich  permitted  that  to  be  done  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  land  sold  might  lawfully  be  exchanged  for  the  land  pur- 
chased, was  amended  so  as  to  apply  in  all  cases.  Provisions  were 
made  tor  aiding  in  the  homesteading  of  private  lands  and  for  facili- 
tating the  granting  of  preference  rights  of  purchase  of  public  lands ; 
also  for  establishing  a  marketing  service  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
small  producers,  particularly  homesteaders,  in  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts, especially  bj  bringing  such  producers  into  touch  with  the  job- 
bers, by  instructing  them  as  to  proper  seed  and  as  to  quantity  and 
character  of  crops  and  the  times  of  planting  with  reference  to  the 
demand,  and  as  to  proper  methods  or  grading  and  packing,  and  by 
arranging  for  suitable  transportation  facilities.  Provision  was  made 
also  by  executive  action  out  of  the  Territorial  conservation  fund, 
through  the  Federal  experiment  station,  for  the  establishment  of 
experimental  and  demonstration  farms  in  homestead  centers. 

HGMESTEADINQ. 

The  last  year  has  been  the  first  under  the  recent  amendments  of  the 
organic  act  which  make  radical  changes  in  the  territorial  homestead 
laws,  especially  with  reference  to  the  method  of  disposing  of  home- 
steads and  as  to  who  may  take  homesteads  and  as  to  their  powers  of 
alienation. 

Under  the  Hawaiian  homestead  laws  of  1884  and  1895  and  their 
amendments  the  chief  concern  seems  to  have  been  to  get  people  to 
take  land  under  homestead  forms.  That  was  a  fairly  safe  policy  at 
the  outset,  but  with  changes  which  increased  the  inducements  for 
taking  homestead  lands  for  speculative  purposes  and  the  discovery 
of  methods  of  evading  the  spirit  of  the  homestead  laws,  radical 
changes  both  in  those  laws  and  their  administration  became  neces- 
sary. The  chief  concern  now  is  not  so  much  to  dispose  of  land  under 
homestead  forms  as  to  insure  the  successful  homesteading  of  the  lands 
so  disposed  of.  The  necessary  changes  in  the  law  were  accomplished 
for  the  most  part  by  the  amendments  of  the  organic  act  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  important  changes  have  been  made  m  their  administra- 
tion, both  before  and  since  the  passage  of  those  amendments.  The 
exercise  of  mudi  sound  discretion  is  required  in  the  administraticHi 
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of  these  laws  because  of  wide  variations  in  physical  conditions  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  water  supply,  and  soils  in  different  localities, 
and  in  the  needs  of  different  races,  great  differences  in  the  values  of 
lands  as  dependent  upon  transportation  facilities  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  have  already  been  improved  and  other  conditions,  and  the 
different  decrees  of  suitability  of  the  four  methods  of  homc^eading 
in  any  particular  case.  A  saner  public  sentiment  in  support  of  bona 
fide  as  against  fake  homesteading  seems  to  be  developmg.  With  a 
view  to  cultivating  such  sentiment  as  well  as  to  assistmg  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  best  administrative  policies  for  the  future,  the 
administration  has  recently  had  a  thorough  investigation  made  by 
the  attorney  general's  department  of  a  large  number  of  cases  in  whid^i 
homesteaders  on  improved  sugar-cane  lands  have  applied  for  patents, 
and  several  test  cases  will  probably  be  brought  to  settle  the  law  on 
diluted  points  in  these  cases. 

The  speculative  evil  naturally  appears  chiefly  in  the  case  of  im- 
proved lands,  generally  sugar-cane  lands.  The  best  course  seems  to 
oe  to  confine  the  takmg  of  such  lands  as  a  rule  to  one  method, 
namely,  that  of  the  special  homestead  agreement,  and  to  require 
adequate  conditions  of  residence  and  cultivation  and  reduce  the  areas 
and  increase  the  prices  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  taking  of  such 
lands  with  the  intention  either  of  selling  or  leasing  them  to  others 
or  of  retaining  them  for  mere  pastoral  or  other  inferior  purpos^, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  terms  of  payment  easier.  There  is 
comparatively  little  arable  public  land  ana  it  should  not  be  wasted. 
It  should  be  homesteaded  successfully  or  kept  and  made  to  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  by  leasing  it  imtil  it  can  be  successfully 
homesteaded.  Conditions  should  be  imposed  which  no  competent 
bona  fide  homesteader  can  complain  of,  but  which  will  not  prove 
attractive  to  speculators  or  incompetents.  Unimproved  lands  may 
still  be  disposed  of  by  other  methods  with  safety  in  most  cases. 
Many  believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  speculative  evil  in  the  case  of 
improved  lands  lies  in  tying  up  such  lands  absolutely  under  leases 
for  a  long  period  instead  of  permitting,  as  at  present,  such  lands 
when  lea^  to  be  withdrawn  when  desired  for  homestead  purposes, 
but  that  view  seems  to  be  prompted  more  by  the  thought  or  benefit- 
ing would-be  lessees  than  of  insuring  ultimate  successnil  homestead- 
ing. The  true  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  administer  the  homestead 
laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  such  lands  to  be  homesteaded  as 
rapidly  but  no  more  rapidly  than  that  can  be  done  successfully. 

Surveying  homesteads^  is  a  slow  and  costly  process  under  the 
physical  conditions  existing  in  Hawaii,  but  the  amendments  of  the 
organic  act  provide  that  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  shall  be  avail- 
able  for  this  purpose.  Since  then  many  homestead  lots  have  been 
surveyed^  and  during  the  fiscal  year  $34,749.94  was  expended  out  of 
the  public-land  revenues  for  surveying  and  opening  homesteads  in 
addition  to  expenditures  out  of  the  regular  appropriations  for  the 
land  and  survey  departments.  The  first  drawing  imder  the  amend- 
ments took  place  in  the  fall  of  1910  when  1,026  lots,  distributed  over 
the  five  principal  islands,  aggregating  29,989.05  acres,  were  offered 
at  prices  aggregating  $141^30.34 — somewhat  less  than  their  cash 
value.  Since  then  several  other  drawings  have  been  advertised 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  or  will  soon 
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take  place,  embracing  479  lots,  aggregating  10,432.10  acres,  at  prices 
aggregating  $137,372.76.  Comparatively  few  of  these  lots  have 
been  taken.  Successful  homesteadin^  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process 
in  Hawaii  under  present  conditions,T)ut  the  conditions  are  steadily 
improving.  In  pursuance  of  a  general  clean-up  policy  in  all  depart- 
ments, an  examination  has  been  made  of  all  homesteads  taken  since 
the  enactment  of  the  present  land  laws  in  1895,  and  as  a  result  157 
homestead  agreements,  covering  8,376.33  acres,  were  canceled  dur- 
ing the  year  for  delinquencies  extending  in  some  cases  over  a  period 
as  long  as  14  years. 

Lands  disposed  of  for  homestead  purposes^  fiscal  year  1911,  hy  classes. 


Tenure. 


bt-of-purohase  leases 

Cash  freehold  agreements 

Special  homestead  agreements 
Homestead  leases 

Total 


Number. 

Area. 

Average 

area 
per  lot. 

Value. 

Average 

value  per 

acre. 

96 
44 

14 
18 

Acres. 

1,707.27 
602.87 
383.50 
123,74 

Acres. 
17.78 
13.70 
27.39 
6.87 

$12,267.64 
6,470.21 
4,540.25 

7.17 
9.07 
11.83 

172 

2,817.38 

16.38 

22,278.10 

8.27 

or  these  16  were  to  Americans,  17  to  Portuguese,  132  to  Hawaiians,  and  7  to  others. 

Lands  disposed  of  for  homestead  purposes  since  the  passage  of  the  land  ad 

of  1895. 

BY  CLASSES. 


Tenure. 


Ridxt-of-purchase  leases 

Cash  freehold  agreements 

&^>ecial  homratead  agreements 
Homestead  leases 

Total 


Number. 


1,901 
183 
606 
413 


2,402 


Area. 


Acres. 
63,150.35 

4,550.52 
21,338.76 

3,176.42 


92,224.06 


Average 

areaT>er 

lot. 


Acres. 

62.68 

24.92 

36.27 

7.60 


38.30 


Value. 


$349,357.68 
54,788.98 
267,509.60 


661,746.26 


Average 

value  per 

acre. 


$5.87 
12.46 
12.07 


7.43 


BY  RACES. 


Race. 

Number. 

Area. 

Average 

Value. 

Average 

value  per 

acre. 

ATn<«rlcan .  . 

466 

1,156 

681 

249 

Acres. 
26,919.15 
80,826.62 
18,507.92 
15,971.36 

Acres. 
67.77 
26.67 
34.86 
64.14 

$248,489.56 
160,513.32 
161360.06 
101,383.30 

$9.23 

Hawaiian 

4.88 

Portuguese 

8  72 

Others. 

6.34 

Total 

2,402 

92,224.06 

38.39 

661,746.26 

7.48 

In  estimating  the  "Average  value  i)er  acre"  In  the  above  tables  the  number  and  area  of  homestead 
leases,  of  which  there  are  305  for  Hawalians.  with  an  area  of  3,052.71  acres,  15  for  Portuguese,  with  106.50 
acres,  2  for  Americans,  with  13.64  acres,  and  1  for  a  German,  with  0.57  acre,  are  not  considd«d  because 
no  price  is  charged  for  these.  The  values  are  those  at  which  the  lots  were  sold,  or  about  one-fourth  or 
one-third  of  their  market  value. 
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SALES  FOB  OTHEB  THAN  HOMESTEAD  FUBPOSES. 

Sales  for  other  than  homestead  purposes  may  be  made  only  for 
specified  purposes  and  of  limited  areas.  During  the  year  there  were 
sold  at  auction  on  time  payments  38  residence  lots,  aggregating  37.38 
acres,  for  $8,185,  and  for  cash  15  residence  lots,  aggregating  8.213 
acres,  for  $9,503.54 ;  10  lots  for  mercantile  purposes,  aggregating  4.235 
acres,  for  $14,195 ;  2  lots  for  hotel  purposes,  aggregatmg  1.165  acres, 
for  $3,205;  3  sites  for  churches,  aggregating  5.147  acres,  for  $203; 
and  one  strip  of  land,  6.6  acres  in  area,  for  $65,  for  a  right  of  way  for 
a  pipe  line,  making  total  sales  at  auction  of  69  lots,  aggregating  62.64 
acres,  for  $35,356.50. 

There  were  sold  at  private  sale  23  lots,  a^regating  33.52  acres,  for 
$1,003.50,  under  a  provision  permitting  preference  rights  to  purchase 
at  an  appraised  value  to  be  given  to  persons  who  have  improved  the 
lots  and  lived  on  them  continuously  smce  the  passage  of  tne  organic 
act;  and  two  church  sites,  aggregating  4.6  acres,  were  granted  for  a 
nominal  consideration  under  an  authority  to  make  such  grants  to 
churches  which  have  long  occupied  such  lots  for  church  purposes; 
also  2  strips,  aggjregating  89  square  feet,  were  sold  for  $65.25  imder 
a  provision  requiring  that  strips  that  remain  after  changing  street 
lines  shall  be  first  offered  to  the  abutting  owners. 

EXCHANGES. 

Exchanges  also  are  confined  within  narrow^  limits  as  to  areas, 
values,  and  purposes.  During  the  year  five  pieces  of  land  aggre- 
gating 9.025  acres  were  exchanged  for  five  pieces  aggregating  6.13 
acres,  which  were  required,  one  for  a  school  site  and  the  other  four 
for  road  purposes. 

LEASES  AND  LICENSEa 

During  the  year  28  leases  were  made  of  lands  aggregating  22,- 
183.14  acres  at  rentals  aggregating  $8,377  a  year.  These  were  mostly 
grazing  lands,  but  included  about  500  acres  of  cane  land,  13.30  acres 
of  rice  land,  and  two  fishponds  aggregating  45.72  acres.  One  ordi- 
nary water  license  was  granted  of  tne  surplus  water  of  a  public  stream 
for  $1,500  a  year  for  not  exceeding  five  years  and  termmable  on  six 
months'  notice ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  this  Territory  a  water  users' 
association  was  organized  among  a  group  of  homesteaders,  and  a 
license  was  granted  to  it  to  use  the  water  from  a  spring  on  public 
land  for  a  term  of  50  years. 

PUBCHASES  AND  TBANSFEBS  FOB  PUBLIC  PTJBPOSES. 

Under  a  law  which  permits  purchases  of  land  required  for  public 

Eurposes  to  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  other  than 
omestead  purposes,  four  pieces  were  purchased — ^namely,  tliree  for 
street  purposes  and  one  for  a  school  site,  aggregating  5.826  acres,  for 
$28,165.05.  Five  other  pieces  were  acquired  for  puolic  purposes  by 
exchanges,  as  stated  under  "  Exchanges  *'  above. 
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Executive  orders  were  issued  transferring  13  pieces  of  land,  aggre- 
gating 78,251.115  acres  from  the  department  of  public  lands  to  other 
branches  of  the  government  for  public  purposes.  Of  these,  five, 
comprising  77,628  acres,  were  for  forest  reserves  under  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  and  forestry ;  one  was  for  a  public  park  and  water  reser- 
vation of  560  acres,  undler  the  department  of  public  works;  one,  of 
13.7  acres,  was  for  a  home  for  female  nonleprous  children  of  leprous 
parents,  under  the  board  of  health;  one,  of  1.759  acres,  was  for  an 
mmiigration  station,  under  the  department  of  immigration,  labor, 
and  statistics;  one,  of  29.3  acres,  was  for  an  addition  to  the  site  of 
the  college  of  Hawaii;  one,  of  8.2  acres,  was  for  hospital  purposes, 
under  the  county  of  Maui ;  two,  aggregating  0.332  oi  an  acre,  were 
for  fire  stations  under  the  county  of  Hawaii ;  and  one,  of  9.824  acres, 
was  for  a  park,  under  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 

Under  section  91  of  the  organic  act,  the  governor  transferred  to 
the  United  States  for  lighthouse  purposes  the  island  of  Molokai, 
containing  18.5  acres,  and  the  following  tracts:  11.95  acres  at  Kea- 
hole  Point,  Hawaii ;  4.5202  acres  at  Kanala  Point,  Kauai,  besides  a 
right  of  way  covering  1.1524  acres;  350  square  feet  at  Cocoanut 
Point,  Hilo,  Hawaii ;  and  10.27  acres  at  Kawaihae,  Hawaii. 

C0MHX7TATICNS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  effort  begun  two  years  ago  has  been  continued  to  settle  the 
so-called  "commutations'' — ^that  is*  obligations  to  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment one-third  or  one-quarter  oi  the  unimproved  value  of  certain 
lands  as  of  the  time  when  land-commission  awards  were  issued  for 
them,  about  60  years  ago.  During  tlie  year  75  of  these  were  settled, 
and  patents  were  issued  accordingly.  In  current  transactions  151 
patents  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  226  for  the  year,  besides  2 
conveyances  by  deeds. 

BEVENXTES  AND  DISBTJBSEMENTS. 

The  expenditures  of  the  public  lands  department  for  the  year  were 
$25,271.29  J  and  of  the  survey  department,  the  work  of  which  is  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  public  lands,  $40,091.64,  a  total  of  $65,362.93, 
as  compared  with  $28,197.57  for  the  preceding  year— the  increase 
being  due  to  the  increase  in  work  under  the  amendments  of  the 
or^nic  act  in  surveying  and  opening  homesteads. 

The  receipts  were  $283,462.79— somewhat  less  than  the  amount  for 
the  previous  year,  because  of  smaller  sales  for  other  than  homestead 

fmrposes,  and  because  in  the  preceding  year  considerable  was  col- 
ected  in  rents  for  previous  years,  and  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
leased  cane  lands  for  homestead  purposes. 

Receipts  of  public  lands  department 
Rents : 

General  leases $208,670.66 

Right-of-purchaae  leases 6,  585. 37 

Olaa  leases ^ 32. 64 

Kaimu  leases 24.40 

$215, 313. 07 
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Interest  and  fees : 

Commutations $17.04 

Special  homestead  agreements 1,398.47 

Cash  freehold  agreements 421.78 

Office  fees 728. 25 

Patent  fees 1, 13G.00 

.     $3, 700. 54 

Sales: 

Right-of-purchase  leases 13, 106. 36 

Cash  freehold  agreements 7, 509. 35 

S^lal  homestead  agreements 13, 997. 92 

Homestead  leases 76.65 

Special  sale  agreements 1,308.00 

Cash  sales 24, 887. 25 

Commutations 2, 973. 15 

63, 858. 68 

Government  realizations 295. 50 

Settlers*  realizations  (Improvements) 295.00 


283, 462. 79 
KILAUEA  NATIOKAL  PABK. 

A  proposition  long  discussed  has  taken  definite  form  duriM  the 
last  year  for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  to  include  the  volcano 
of  Kilauea  and  tiie  country  surrounding  it.  This  is  the  largest  active 
volcano  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most  constantly  active,  as  well 
as  safest.  The  country  surroimding  it  includes  a  large  number  of 
deep  picturesque  pit  craters;  also  sulphur  banks,  lava  trees,  tree 
ferns,  forests  of  many  varieties  of  trees,  and  many  rare  birds  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 

The  volcano  is  situateji  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  the  belt 
road  around  the  largest  island,  Hawaii,  on  the  slope  of  Moana  Loa, 
which  also  has  a  crater,  occasionally  active,  at  its  summit,  nearly 
14,000  feet  high.  It  is  proposed  to  include  the  smnmit. crater  also 
in  the  park  and  a  strip  between  the  two  craters  for  a  road. 

There  are  now  two  hotels  near  the  edge  of  Kilauea  and  an  auto- 
mobile road  from  th6m  to  the  lake  of  fire  in  the  crater.  Preliminary 
action  has  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  volcano  and  earth- 
quake observatory  there.  A  survey  of  the  two  tracts,  including  the 
two  craters,  respectively,  and  such  surrounding  country  as  it  was 
believed  should  oe  included  in  the  park  was  made  during  the  year, 
and  the  legislature  at  its  recent  session  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
Congress  to  create  the  proposed  park.  Much  of  the  land  with  the 
surveyed  boundaries  is  public  land,  and  the  private  land  that  is 
included  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  which,  as  an  experiment  in  economy  and  coordi- 
nation, was  combined  with  the  departments  of  public  works,  public 
lands,  and  agriculture  and  forestry  two  years  ago,  has  now  been 
restored  to  its  previous  independent  status.  Its  work  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  impetus  given  to 
homesteading  by  the  amendments  made  by  Congress  in  the  Hawaiian 
land  laws  a  Rttle  over  a  year  a^o.  Those  amendments  provided  also 
for  the  necessary  means  by  makmg  available  for  this  purpose  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  and  leases  of  public  lands  so  far  as  required,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  $25,410.01  of  such  proceeds  were  so  applied  by  this 
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department,  as  well  as  $9,339.98  by-  the  land  department,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  appropriations  for  these  departments. 


t 


Island  of  Hawaii,  showing  location  of  two  tracts  proposed  for  Volcano  National  Park. 

As  a  rule  surveying  is  both  expensive  and  difficult  in  this  Terri- 
tory, because  of  the  broken  contour  of  the  land,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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viding  numerous  roads  of  proper  grades,  and  the  dense  vegetation 
with  which  the  land  is  frequently  covered,  and  other  causes.    The  lots 


i  i 


Details  of  two  tracts  proposed  for  Volcano  National  Park. 

are  usually  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  and  each  has  to  be  spe- 
cially surveyed  and  described. 
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OFFICE  WOBK. 

There  have  been  furnished  441  descriptions  of  lots^  in  47  tracts  for 
homestead  grants  and  82  other  descriptions  for  various  public  pur- 
poses ;  57  tracings  and  2,806  blue  prints  have  been  prepared ;  22  land- 
court  applications  and  surveys  have  been  examined  and  reported  on ; 
and  40  maps  and  47  field  books  have  been  registered. 

FIELD  WORK. 
HAWAII. 

Puna  district, — One  hundred  and  thirty  additional  lots,  averaging 
about  3  acres  each,  were  laid  out  in  the  Olaa  summer  lots  tract  about. 
2i  miles  from  the  volcano  in  the  direction  of  Hilo.  A  boundary  line 
8.000  feet  long  between  lots  in  the  Kilauea  settlement  association  tract 
was  cut  through  the  forest. 

Hilo  district. — Surveys  were  made  of  four  tracts  of  cane  land, 
namely:  Kulaimano^ subdivided  into  21  homestead  lots  averaging  13 
acres  each,  1  preference  right  of  purchase  lot,  1  church  lot,  and  1 
school  lot;  Kaieie,  subdivided  into  32  homestead  lots  of  from  12  to 
18  acres  each ;  Kihalani,  subdivided  into  32  homestead  lots  averaging 
about  11  acres  each;  and  a  portion  of  Hakalau,  subdivided  into  50 
lots  of  from  10  to  15  acres  each. 

A  number  of  remnants  in  the  land  of  Ponahawai  in  the  town  of 
Hilo  were  surveyed. 

North  Kohala  district. — ^A  portion  of  the  lands  of  Puuepa  and 
Kokoiki  were  subdivided  into  28  homestead  lots  averaging  7^  acres 
each,  1  park  reserve  of  5  acres,  and  a  sdiool  lot  of  1  acre.  A  survey 
was  made  of  a  new  road  to  the  harbor  at  Mahukona,  in  that  district, 
and  also  the  site  for  a  proposed  new  wharf  there. 

North  Kona  district.-^^l^h^  Kealakehe  homesteads,  second  series, 
were  subdivided  into  20  homestead  lots  of  from  43  to  80  a^res  each. 

South  Kona  district. — A  number  of  small  lots  were  surveyed  for 
school  sites  and  other  purposes. 

Kau  district. — ^The  portions  of  the  Kaalaala  and  Makakupu  lands 
known  as  "Wood  Valley"  were  subdivided  into  34  homestead  lots 
of  from  12^  to  50  acres  each.  Each  of  four  lots  in  the  Kiolakaa- 
Keaa  homestead  tract  was  subdivided  into  four  lots  of  about  50 
acres  each. 

Seventeen  additional  small  lots  of  taro  land  were  laid  out  at 
Waiohinu  for  use  by  residents  of  that  town.  Also  a  lot  for  a  pound 
and  one  for  a  cemetery  in  that  town,  and  also  the  old  and  proposed 
new  school  lots  at  Kapapala  and  Honuapo. 

The  preliminary  survey  was  made  of  a  tract  of  land  including 
the  volcano,  containing  37,200  acres,  proposed  for  a  national  park. 

MAUI. 

Kula  district. — ^The  lands  of  Waiohuli  and  Keokea.  containing 
about  16,000  acres,  were  surveyed.  At  the  shore  end  or  these  lan(£ 
23  beach  lots  of  from  1  to  8  acres  and  an  equal  number  of  lots  im- 
mediately in  their  rear  of  about  20  acres  each  were  laid  out  for  home- 
stead purposes.    Above  that  a  tract  of  about  9,500  acres  of  grazing 
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land  was  subdivided  into  10  lots  to  be  leased.  Above  this  78  home- 
stead lots,  averaging  20  acres  each,  and  also  a  number  of  preference- 
riffht-of-purchase  lots  were  laid  out.  Above  these  there  is  a  tract 
01  1,360  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  above  that  the  forest  reserve. 

In  the  same  district  other  surveys  were  made  as  follows:  Four 
homestead  lots,  averaging  30  acres  each,  on  the  land  of  Kealahou ;  296 
acres  of  grazing  land  on  Alae  3  and  4;  360  acres,  partly  on  the  same 
land  and  partly  on  Waiakea;  57  acres  on  Kealanou  1  and  2;  and 
6,075  acres  for  a  proposed  forest  reserve  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lands  of  Papaanui,  Kamaole,  Waiohuli,  Keokea,  Kaonoulu,  Alae  1, 
2,  3,  And  4,  and  Waiakoa.  ^ 

Honuaula  district. — ^Twenty-two  homesteads^  of  from  6  to  80 
acres  each,  were  laid  out  on  the  land  of  Kanaio,  and  9  preference 
right  of  purchase  lots  on  the  land  of  Kaulapa  and  Lualailua. 

Wailufcu  district, — On  the  land  of  Kahakuloa  there  were  laid  out 
57  house  and  taro  lots  of  a  total  area  of  9^  acres  in  the  valley  bottom. 
Proposed  new  lots  in  the  town  of  Kahului  were  surveyed  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  harbor  improvements. 

OAHU. 

Twenty-two  town  lots,  of  from  1  to  3  acres  each,  were  laid  out  on 
the  land  of  MakiM  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  and  the  valley  back  of 
these,  containing  560  acres,  was  surveyed  for  a  public  park  and 
reserve. 

Twelve  additional  lots  on  Alewa  Heights,  back  of  Honolulu,  were 
surveyed  with  an  average  area  of  1  acre  each. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  Punchbowl  slope  in  Honolulu  was 
made  with  reference  to  granting  preference  rights  of  purdiase  or 
making  sales  of  the  lots  on  this  tract,  which  are  now  occupied  by 
several  thousand  Portuguese  and  others  under  subleases  from  lessees 
under  an  old  lease. 

About  45  miscellaneous  surveys  were  made  in  Honolulu,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  of  large  tracts  of  lowlands  for  sanitary 
improvements  and  also  of  other  tracts  of  low-lying  lands  proposed 
to  be  acquired  for  military  purposes. 

Thirty-nine  beach  lots,  averaging  1  acre  each,  were  surveyed  at 
Kawailoa,  Kailua,  in  the  Koolaupoko  district. 

Twenty-nine  homestead  lots,  oi  from  20  to  40  acres  each,  were  laid 
out  on  the  land  of  Waianae  in  the  Waianae  district,  but  most  of  these 
will  be  further  subdivided. 

KAUAI. 

Fifty-one  homestead  lots,  of  from  4  to  6  acres  each,  were  laid  out 
on  the  land  of  Omao,  and  67,  of  from  5  to  30  acres  each,  on  the  land 
of  Lawai  in  the  district  of  Koloa;  also  a  county  stable  lot  on  the 
land  of  Lawai,  and  a  new  site  for  a  school  on  the  adjoining  land  of 
Kalaheo. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

This  bureau  has  three  divisions — forestry^  animal  industry,  and[ 
entomology.  It  is  the  branch  of  the  Territorial  government  that  has 
most  to  do  with  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  it  expends 
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the  larger  part  of  the  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  special  in- 
come-tax fund  which  is  devoted  to  conservation  purposes,  the  other 
three- fourths  of  which  are  devoted  to  immigration.  That  tax,  which 
was  instituted  by  the  legislature  of  1909  for  a  limited  period  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  was  continued  by  the  last  legislature  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years,  and  provision  was  made  for  establishing  a  market 
division  under  the  board  of  immigration,  the  expenses  to  be  met 
out  of  the  three-fourths  of  the  fund  allotted  for  immigration  pur- 
poses, with  a  view  to  aiding  small  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
their  products.  During  the  last  year  from  the  fourth  of  this  tax 
allotted  to  conservation  purposes  there  were  expended  $39,681.18  for 
the  general  work  of  this  bureau,  $1,220.63  for  planting  special  forest 
reserves  under  this  bureau,  $12,197.08  toward  a  topographic  and 
$6,796.81  toward  a  hydrographic  survey  under  the  department  of 
public  works,  $9,293.62  in  aid  of  the  Fe(feral  experiment  station,  and 
$3,811.62  toward  establishing  a  dairjr,  poultry,  and  swine  experiment 
station  under  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

FOBESTBY. 

During  the  year  three  forest  reserves,  aggregating  85,062  acres, 
were  created,  of  which  77,370  acres,  or  91  per  cent,  is  public  land. 
The  boundaries  of  two  other  forest  reserves  were  changed  so  as  to 
add  258  acres,  all  public  land.  There  are  now  25  reserves,  aggregat- 
ing 631,956  acres,  of  which  534,657.  or  69  per  cent,  is  public  land. 
Most  of  these  reserves  have  been  or  protection  forests — that  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  water  sources.  Two  of  the  three  created 
during  the  last  year,  however,  were  of  commercial  forests — that  is, 
for  timber  purposes:  a  timber  license  had  previously  been  panted 
on  one  of  these,  which  yielded  $2,955  during  the  year.  The  third  was 
of  an  entire  island,  Kahoolawe,  28,260  acres  in  area,  which  had  been 
leased  for  about  50  years  for  pasturage  purposes  and  had  been  over- 
stocked, with  the  result  that  most  of  the  vegetation  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  soil  blown  away  by  the  strong  trade  winds.  It  was 
made  a  reserve  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reforesting;  at  the  same 
time  it  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  test  the  question,  although 
on  a  small  scale,  as  to  the  effect,  it  any,  of  forests  on  rainfall,  be- 
cause observations  can  be  taken  through  the  entire  change  from  an 
absolutely  bare  island  to  one  well  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is 
said  that  in  former  times  when  this  island  was  covered  with  ve^ta- 
tion  the  rainfall  was  much  greater  in  the  nearest  district  of  a  neigh- 
boring island. 

Exneriments  with  coniferous  and  other  trees  at  high  elevations 
have  Deen  continued  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  A  bulletin  has  been  published  on  eucalyptus  culture 
in  Hawaii,  as  a  result  of  a  special  investigation  by  a  tjnited  States 
Forest  Service  man  loaned  for  the  purpose.  Tree  planting  on  forest 
reserves,  which  was  begun  a  year  before,  has  been  continued.  In- 
terest in  tree  planting  nas  increased;  according  to  the  bureau  rec- 
ords, the  number  of  trees  planted,  mostly  by  plantations,  ranches, 
and  other  private  concerns  or  persons,  was  725,000,  as  compared  with 
597,000  for  the  previous  year.  Arbor  Day,  the  second  Friday  in 
November,  was  broadened  to  Conservation  and  Arbor  Day;  this  is 
generally  observed  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  special  effort  is  made 
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each  year  to  induce  homesteaders  and  other  small  land  owners,  as 
well  as  school  children  to  plant  trees  on  tiiat  day.  On  the  last  day 
of  that  character  the  division  of  forestry  furnished  30,482  trees  for 
this  purpose.  Much  progress  was  made  in  the  collection  of  an  her- 
barium. Many  hew  species  have  been  discovered.  Many  new  trees 
and  other  plants  from  other  countries  were  introduced.  There  were 
no  forest  nres  of  importance. 

ANTMAT,  INDUSTBY. 

The  last  year  has  been  in  some  respects  the  most  important  since 
the  organization  of  this  division.  The  most  notable  feature  was  the 
almost  complete  elimination  of  tuberculous  cows  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  It  was  shown  by  tests  that  nearly  all  dairies  were  affected  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  now,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  this 
disease  has  been  eradicated  from  78  dairies  with  3,500  dairv  ani- 
mals, of  which  more  than  600  have  been  destroyed  or  completely  seg- 
regated. This  has  been  accomplished  without  resort  to  hai^  methods 
and  without  indemnifying  the  owners,  who  have  shown  much  public 
spirit  in  their  cooperation  with  the  bureau.  At  the  same  time  a  city 
and  country  milk  ordinance  has  resulted  in  greatlv  improving  sani- 
tary conditions  in  nearly  all  of  the  dairies;  in  addition  more  than 
half  of  the  milk  supply  is  electrically  purified  by  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation which  handles  it.  Similar  work  to  expunge  tuberculosis  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  deputy  territorial  veterinarians  on  the  other 
islands,  and  no  cattle  are  admitted  to  the  Territory  unless  certified 
as  to  health,  including  the  tuberculin  test,  by  a  veterinarian  officiallv 
recognized  by  the  Federal  bureau  of  animal  industry.  Thus  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  disease  will  soon  be  eradicated  from  the 
entire  Territory. 

Outside  of  tuberculosis,  there  has  been  a  total  absence  of  epidemics 
among  animals.  Glanders  has  decreased,  no  cases  having  been  dis- 
covered during  the  last  half  year.  Fly  pests  continue,  excepting  that 
the  screw-worm  fly,  which  previously  caused  heavy  loss  among  the 
sheep,  has  practically  disappeared. 

Importations  of  live  stock  from  the  mainland  have  been  unusually 
large,  especially  of  horses  and  mules.  More  than  1,000  head  were 
imported  by  the  military  authorities  alone.  The  Territory  at  last 
has  reached  the  stage  oi  providing  its  own  pork,  while  only  a  few 

?ears  ago  hogs  were  imported  annually  to  the  number  of  6,000  to 
,000.    Poultry  continues  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  work  of  this  division  is  largely  of  a  police  character.  The 
danger  of  plant  pests  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constant  which 
agriculturalists,  large  and  small,  have  to  meet. 

During  the  last  year  the  presence  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  was 
discovered  on  the  island  or  Oahu.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Australia,  and  of  all  plant  pests  it  is  one  or  the  most  destructive  and 
difficult  to  combat  Its  discovery  aroused  public  sentiment  to  the 
necessity  of  more  stringent  action  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
introduction  of  such  pests  into  the  Territory  or  from  one  isl  ana  into 
another,  in  or  on  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  or  soils,  and  for  this 
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{)urpose  several  comprehensive  laws  were  enacted  by  the  last  legis- 
ature  and  several  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  agriculture 
and  forestry. 

Importations  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  increased,  and  their 
quality  has  improved,  partly  because  of  the  rigid  inspection  to  which 
all  such  importations  are  subjected.  During  the  year  at  Honolulu 
and  Hilo,  469  vessels  were  boarded,  on  250  of  which  vegetable 
matter  was  found,  and  199,854  packages  were  inspected,  of  which 
1,132  were  fumigated,  502  burned,  and  89  returned.  Among  fruits, 
apples  and  oranges  led,  with  40,860  boxes  of  apples  and  32,061  of 
oranges,  while  among  vegetables,  potatoes  and  onions  led  with  63,189 
sacks  of  potatoes  and  14,567  of  oniona. 

FEDBRAIi  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  work  of  this  station  is  expanding  and  becoming  more  of  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  minor  industries.  The  station  is  coop- 
erating most  satisfactorily  with  the  Territorial  government  and  with 
private  interests.  During  the  year  the  Territory  contributed  $9,293.92 
to  its  work  and  has  allotted  $10,000  for  the  coming  year.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  this  financial  assistance  is  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  farms  in  different  places,  especially  in 
homestead  centers.  Three  have  already  been  established,  namely,  one 
at  Kalaheo  on  the  island  of  Kauai  and  one  at  Hilo  and  one  at  Olaa 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  two  others  are  proposed  to  be  established 
soon  at  Kula  and  Nahiku  on  Maui.    At  each  of  these  places  it  is 

{)lanned  to  deal  particularly  with  the  crops  of  most  importance  in  the 
ocality  in  question,  including  cotton,  rubber,  corn,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  onions,  peaches,  pineapples,  and  forage  plants. 

In  cooperative  experiments  conducted  by  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations under  the  direction  of  the  station  attention  has  been  given 
chiefly  to  forage  crops,  resulting  in  a  largely  increased  production  of 
forage  materials  oh  the  ranches. 

At  the  request  of  the  Territorial  legislature  bulletins  were  published 
in  Hawaiian  on  the  cultivation  of  taro  and  in  Hawaiian  and  Portu- 
guese on  the  cultivation  of  the  banana.  Bulletins  were  published  also 
in  Portuguese  on  grape  growing  and  in  English  on  the  grazing  indus- 
try, insects  attackmg  sweet  potatoes,  assimilation  of  nitrogen  oy  rice, 
leguminous  crops,  the  avocado,  the  use  of  insecticides,  peanuts,  the 
management  of  pineapple  soils,  killing  weeds  with  arsenite  of  soda, 
and  com  insects. 

Experiments  show  that  weeds,  which  are  particularly  obnoxious  in 
this  climate  because  they  grow  the  entire  year,  can  be  destroyed 
cheaply  and  effectively  by  a  spray  of  arsenite  of  soda,  and  this  is  now 
extensively  applied. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  oil 
on  a  large  scale  for  profit  from  the  kukui  nut,  which  grows  wild  and 
the  oil  from  which  is  especially  useful  for  paint,  because  it  makes  it 
drv  quickly  and  gives  it  an  unusually  smooth  and  elastic  surface. 

Experiments  with  cotton  continue  to  give  much  encouragement. 
The  most  serious  pest,  the  Indian  cotton  bollworm,  not  the  boll 
weevil,  can  be  controlled  by  pruning  back  at  the  close  of  each  picking 
season  and  burning  the  pruned  material.  The  quality  of  the  cotton 
continues  to  show  a  high  standard,  the  most  recent  quotations  being 
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20  cents  per  pound  for  caravonica  and  40  cents  for  sea  island.  Cotton 
does  best  on  low  lands  protected  from  winds,  and  does  well  on  both 
the  windward  and  leeward  sides  of  the  islands,  in  many  cases  yield- 
ing 600  to  1,000  bolls  to  the  plant. 

Itice  and  taro  experiments  have  been  continued.  These  crops  are 
both  raised  in  flooded  patches.  It  is  found  that  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  before  planting,  and  that  ammonium  sulphate  rather  than 
nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best  source  of  nitrogen  for  both  of  these  crops. 
In  tiie  case  of  taro  a  thorough  drying  of  the  soil  between  crops  is 
distinctly  beneficial,  and  this  with  the  fertilizer,  practically  prevents 
the  development  or  taro  rot.  On  account  of  the  preference  of  the 
Japanese  for  Japanese  rice,  even  at  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  local 
rice,  several  of  tne  best  varieties  of  Japanese  rice  have  been  imported, 
and  samples  raised  from  these  are  reported  by  consumers  as  equal  to 
that  imported  from  Japan. 

The  experiments  in  broom  com  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  in  Honolulu  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  The  quality 
of  the  brush  is  superior  to  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  about  equal 
to  that  grown  in  Indiana.  The  crop  will  rattoon  so  as  to  produce 
three  crops  in  one  year  from  a  single  seeding,  although  the  rattoons 
produce  a  shorter  brush  than  the  plant  crop. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  raising  pineapples  are  found  to  arise  from 
lack  of  drainage  and  the  presence  of  too  much  manganese.  This 
fruit  does  not  require  as  much  rainfall  as  heretofore  supposed,  and 
the  soil  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  cultivated  for  this  crop  when 
reasonably  dry. 

During  the  year  a  successful  budding  method  for  avocado  pears 
has  been  perfected  and  a  rapid  means  of  testing  the  value  of  seedlings 
has  been  found  in  the  method  of  inarching. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  propagate  the  papaia  by  moncBcious 
trees,  thus  saving  much  space  in  the  growth  of  sterile  trees,  which 
can  not  be  identified  until  they  are  several  months  old. 

Banana  culture  has  increased  and  the  station  has  assisted  by  the 
distribution  of  suckers  of  Bluefield  bananas  and  by  cultural  experi- 
ments which,  among  other  things,  show  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  adopting  a  wider  planting  distance. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  departments  of  public  works,  public  lands,  survev,  and  agri- 
culture  and  forestry  have  again  been  separated^  after  naving  been 
under  the  same  head  for  two  years  as  an  experiment  for  better  co- 
ordination and  economy.  While  these  objects  were  realized  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  the  separation  has  become  advisable  in  view  of 
the  large  increase  in  the  work  of  these  departments  and  especially 
those  of  the  public  works  and  public  lands. 

During  the  last  two  years,  largely  for  financial  reasons,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  public  works,  but  now  that  financial 
conditions  are  more  favorable  and  because  the  needs  have  become 
more  pressing,  provision  has  been  made  for  great  activity  in  this 
direction  during  the  next  two  years — to  some  extent  out  of  current 
revenues  but  mainly  out  of  loan  funds. 

Out  of  current  revenues,  appropriations  have  been  made  of  $250,- 
000  for  reclaiming  lowlands  in  Honolulu;  $100,000  for  the  recon- 
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struction  of  the  interior  of  the  judicial^  building  in  Honolulu; 
$25,180  for  wharves  at  Mahukona  on  Hawaii  and  Hanalei  on  Kauai ; 
$25,000  for  a  new  home  for  nonleprous  children  of  leprous  parents; 
and  lesser  amounts  for  other  thin^,  besides  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  repairs  of  public  buildings,  wharves,  and  other  public 
works.  Provision  has  been  made  also  for  the  use  of  larger  sums 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  construction  of 
homestead  and  other  roads  necessary  for  opening  such  lands.  The 
receipts  from  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works  also  are  used  in 
part  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  those  works,  without 
special  appropriations. 

Out  01  loan  funds,  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the  extent 
of  $3,797,240,  to  be  expended  during  a  period  of  several  years,  and  4 
per  cent  bonds  of  the  par  value  of  fl,500,000  have  already  been  sold, 
at  a  premium,  for  raising  the  necessary  fimds  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  bonds  are  all  Territorial  bonds,  but,  of  their  proceeds, 
$2,046,740  is  appropriated  for  Territorial  public  improvements  and 
$1,750,500  for  county  public  improvements.  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable, for  economy  in  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  and  efficiency  in 
the  expenditure  of  their  proceeds,  that  the  Territory  should  issue 
the  bonds  for  the  county  improvements  as  well  as 'for  its  own,  the 
counties  to  reimburse  the  Territory  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  in 
respect  of  such  bonds,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  expended  in 
each  countjr  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Territorial  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  from  such 
county. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Territorial  improvements  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  $665,000  for  the  Honolulu  waterworks,  of  which 
$165,000  is  for  the  purchase  of  additional  sources  of  water  supply; 
$150,000  for  the  Honolulu  sewer  works;  $696,740  for  wharves  and 
harbor  improvements  on  the  various  islands,  principally  at  Honolulu 
and  at  Hilo;  and  $535,000  for  buildings  for  the  library  of  Hawaii, 
the  college  of  Hawaii,  three  industrial  schools,  the  insane  asylum, 
prison,  a  hospital,  armories,  and  other  purposes;  and  $47,000  for 
reclaiming  swamp  lands  and  for  park  improvements.  The  appro- 
priations for  county  improvements  are  distributed  as  follows :  $1,270,- 
000  for  belt  roads  aroimd  the  principal  islands  and  $25,000  for  other 
roads;  $120,500  for  waterworks;  $279,000  for  school  building;  and 
$56,00!o  for  other  buildings,  principally  courthouses  and  hospitals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  expenditures  under  this  department  during 
the  last  year  have  been  for  operating  expenses  and  maintenance  of 
public  works.  During  the  year,  however,  besides  sums  expended  for 
constructive  work  not  imder  contract,  the  department  has  had  super- 
vision of  12  contracts  incompleted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
aggregating  $45,305.78,  all  of  which  was  expended,  and  20  new  con- 
tracts, aggregating  $81,707.31,  upon  which  $64,013.31  was  expended. 
The  expenditures  were  chiefly  for  waterworks,  the  principal  item 
being  a  reservoir  at  Honolulu ;  for  wharves,  the  principal  item  being 
a  wharf  at  Honolulu  for  the  accommodation  of  large  ocean  steamers ; 
and  for  buildings  and  roads.  Of  these  contracts,  30  were  completed  at 
an  expenditure  of  $90,591.09  and  2  remained  incompleted,  witn  an  ex- 
penditure of  $18,728.    Of  the  total  amount,  $127,013.09,  expended 
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on  these  contracts,  $7,799,41  was  from  sales  of  homesteads,  $35,291.57 
from  current  revenues,  and  $88,922.11  from  loan  funds. 

WHABVES  AND  HABBOBa 

The  department  of  public  works  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
of  which  wharves  ana  harbors  and  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer 
works  are  the  most  important.  This  subject  has  been  referred  to 
above  under  this  headinjg  and  is  considered  further  under  the  head- 
ings "Transportation  fecilties"  and  "Harbors."  It  has  received 
much  attention  of  late  because  of  the  growing  conunerce  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  of  the  Pacific  and  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  last  legislature,  oesides  making  large  appro- 
priations for  wharves  and  harbor  improvements,  provided  for  tiie 
creation  of  a  board  of  harbor  commissioners  or  five  member  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  works  is  chairman,  and  tiie  other 
members  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  It  is  given  more  extensive  powers  than  were  possessed  pre- 
viously by  the  superintendent. 

HONOLXTLTJ  WATEB  AND  SEWBB  WOBKa 

These  were  retained  by  the  Territory  when  two  years  ago  all  other 
water  and  sewer  works  were  transferred  to  the  counties  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  application  of  all  their  revenues  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  works,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  systems  and  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds  representing  them. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $174,668.61;  the  expenditures  were 
$120,164.34  for  maintenance  and  extensions,  and  $37,144.92  for  in- 
terest and  $17,641.97  for  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds;  a  total  of 
$174,771.23.  There  are  78.61  miles  of  main  water  pipe,  of  which 
1.62  miles  were  added  during  the  year.  Many  extensions  and  im- 
provements are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  city 
for  domestic,  irrigation,  and  sanitary  purposes,  and  fire  protection. 
The  length  of  mam  and  consequent  cost  of  the  system  is  unusually 
great  per  consumer  because  of  the  large  area  of  tne  city,  due  to  the 
size  of  the  residence  lots,  but  the  rates  are  unusually  low,  amounting 
to  only  a  few  cents  peyr  thousand  gallons,  although  rates  are  not 
determined  by  meter.  There  is  even  greater  need  of  extending  the 
sewer  igrstem,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  only  4,718  feet  of  main 
and  side  lines  were  constructed  during  the  year.  As  above  stated, 
large  appropriations  have  now  been  made  for  both  the  water  and  the 
sewer  works, 

ABTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  on  the  island  of  Oahu  has  been 
continued  durmg  the  year.  On  this  island  there  are  491  wells,  a 
few  of  which  have  become  dry.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  water 
supply  both  for  city  purposes  and  for  the  irrigation  of  cane  fields. 
In  view  of  the  small  area  of  heavy  rainfall  and  large  consumption 
of  water  it  is  important  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  consumption 
should  be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  that  all  waste 
of  water  should  be  prevented.    Data  have  been  collected  and  studies 
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made  of  the  strata  through  which  the  wells  pass,  the  depth  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  wells,  chemical  analyses  of  the  water,  the  rainfall, 
the  run-offj  amounts  drawn  from  wells  and  streams,  evaporation,  the 
flow  of  sprmgs  and  streams,  etc.,  and  a  map  has  been  prepared  show- 
ing the  streams,  springs,  wells,  pumping  plants,  and  rain-gauge 
stations. 

EITLA  PIPE  LINE. 

This  line,  for  which  $100,000  was  appropriated  two  years  ago  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  large  agricultural  district  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
has  been  practically  completed  and  is  in  use,  and  $50,000  additional 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
system. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  AND  HYDBOGBAPHIC  SUBVEYS. 

These  surveys  were  begun  about  two  years  ago  and  are  conducted 
bv  the  Federal  and  Territorial  governments  in  cooperation.  The 
Territorial  governments  bore  practically  all  the  expense  until  a 
year  ago  and  now  bears  about  two-thirds  of  the  expense.  The  island 
of  Kauai  was  selected  for  the  beginning  of  this  work.  In  the  topo- 
graphic survey  of  that  island  the  field  work  and  drawings  have  been 
completed,  and  some  of  the  engravings,  all  of  which  are  expected  to 
be  completed  at  an  early  date;  the  field  and  office  work,  exclusive  of 
engravmg,  cost  $84,908.84.  The  island  of  Hawaii  was  then  selected 
for  a  continuation  of  the  work,  and  level  work  has  been  done  from 
Hilo  to  Kawaihae,  covering  193  miles  of  precise  levels,  and  three 
field  parties  have  begun  sheet  work  in  the  districts  of  Hamakua  and 
Kohaia. 

The  hydrographic  survey  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the 
last  year  and  now  covers  the  four  principal  islands.  An  engineer 
is  in  charge  of  each  island,  the  district  engineer  for  the  Territory 
being  in  charge  also  of  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  gauging  streams  and  irrigation  canals — some  with  clock 
registers  and  others  with  staff  gauges — and  in  gauging  the  rainfall 
and  determining  the  evaporation  in  the  different  locauties. 

SCHOOLS. 

This  is  a  red-letter  year  in  the  public  school  history  of  Hawaii. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  transfer  of  customs  duties  to  the  United 
States  upon  the  establishment  of  Territorial  government,  the  public 
schools  have  been  placed  on  an  adequate  financial  basis,  and  that,  too, 
one  that  is  intended  to  be  in  lar^e  part  independent  of  future  appro- 
priations or  other  legislative  action. 

The  department  of  public  instruction,  consisting  of  a  superintend- 
ent and  six  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  from  the  four 
principal  islands,  is  authorized  to  prepare  a  salary  schedule  for 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals,  based  upon  classification  of 
schools,  teachers'  certificates,  and  length  of  service  and,  in  the  cases 
of  principals  and  supervisors,  also  upon  the  number  of  teachers  under 
their  direction,  which  schedule,  when  approved  by  the  governor  and 

f)ublished,  becomes  operative  without  legislative  action,  the  only 
imitations  being  that  the  number  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  prin- 
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cipals  continuously  employed  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  each  35  pupils  enrolled  during  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the 
monthly  pay  roll  shall  not  exceed  ^5,000  plus  $50  additional  for  eadi 
35  children  of  school  age  added  to  the  enrollment  after  June  30,  1911. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  school  bud^t  also  to  provide  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  department,  supplies,  libraries,  and  books,  indus- 
trial and  manual  training,  maintenance  of  special  schools,  new  build- 
ings, repairs  and  main^nance  of  buildings  and  grounds,  janitor 
service,  and  furniture  and  fixtures.  This  is  to  be  prepared  by  the 
superintendent,  revised  by  a  committee  of  estimates,  consisting  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  superintendent,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties,  and  submitted 
with  recommendations  by  the  governor  to  the  legislature  and  acted 
upon  by  the  latter. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the  schedule 
and  the  budget,  the  school  tax,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been 
diverted  to  the  general  revenues^  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  school 
purposes^  and  a  specific  tax  sufficient  to  supplement  the  school  tax  is 
to  be  levied  on  real  and  personal  property. 

This  will  result  in  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
and  at  larger  salaries,  as  well  as  of  more  supervising  principals,  the 
employment  of  which  is  of  recent  origin  and  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory. 

Provision  is  made  also  by  which  the  counties  to  which  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  school  buildings  was  transferred  from 
the  Territory  two  years  ago,  shall  properly  maintain  the  school 
buildings,  some  of  them  having  heretofore  failed  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  provision  is  made  for  new  school  buildings  out 
of  loan  funds  to  the  extent  of  $374,000,  of  which  it  is  planned  to 
expend  $290,000  during  the  present  year.  Of  the  total  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  $95,000  is  for  three  territorial  industrial  schools; 
the  remaming  $279,000  is  for  public  school  buildings,  which  will  be 
maintained  and  would  normally  be  constructed  by  the  counties,  but 
which  will  be  constructed  by  the  Territory  out  of  Territorial  loan 
moneys,  the  Territory  to  be  reimbursed  in  interest  and  sinking  fund 
by  the  counties. 

Provision  has  been  made  also,  partly  by  the  last  legislature  and 
partly  by  the  preceding  legislature,  by  which  the  earnings  of  the 
mdustrial  schools  shall  be  paid  in  part  to  the  boys  and  girls  earning 
them  and  the  remainder  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  (juestion. 
During  the  last  year  the  shares  of  the  schools  in  such  earnings  ag- 
gregated $6,187.01. 

The  compulsory  school  age  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature 
from  15  to  17  years  as  the  maximum,  the  minimum  remaining  the 
same  at  6  years;  this  was  done  partly  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  industrial  schools  for  the  older  pupils.  There 
are  excepted,  of  course,  certain  classes  of  eases  in  which  pupils  within 
these  ages  are  not  required  to  attend  school. 

The  new  law  provides  also,  for  the  first  time,  for  summer  schools, 
one  of  which  has  been  held  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Pre- 
viously such  schools  wore  provided  for  by  private  contributions. 

The  enrollment  in  all  scnools  is  26,122,  an  increase  of  585  for  the 
year ;  in  public  schools,  20,597,  an  increase  of  688 ;  in  private  schools, 
5,525,  a  decrease  of  103.    The  teachers  number  523  in  the  public 
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schools,  an  increase  of  37,  and  276  in  private  schools,  an  increase  of 
10.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  163,  an  increase  of  3  j  of  private 
schools,  51,  a  decrease  of  4.  During  the  11  years  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment the  number  of  pupils  in  both  public  and  private  schools  has 
increased  from  15,537  to  26,122  or  10,585.  The  largest  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  all  schools,  529,  is  in  Japanese  pupils.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  The  pupils  of  this  race  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  11  years  from  1,352  to  7,607.  They  now 
comprise  29.12  per  cent  of  the  pupils;  the  Portuguese  follow  with 
17.99  per  cent:  then  come  the  Hawaiians  with  16.07  per  cent,  part 
Hawaiians  witn  14.31  per  cent,  the  Chinese  with  11.60  per  cent,  and 
all  others  with  11.01  per  cent 

Manual  and  industrial  training  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  most  of  the  public  schools;  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
7,052  pupils  were  receiving  training  in  agriculture,  867  in  carpentrv, 
126  in  knife  work,  7,780  in  sewing,  403  in  cooking,  583  in  lace  mak- 
ing, 307  in  weaving,  and  10,362  in  other  work. 


Teachers  and  pupils,  puhlio  sotiools. 

June, 

1911. 

Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Hawaii 

GO 
33 
9 
36 
17 

49 
36 

5 
23 

9 

113 

54 

4 

178 

52 

162 
90 
9 

201 
61 

3,640 
1,821 
101 
4,321 
1,514 

2,972 

1,481 

82 

3,388 

1,277 

6,613 

Maui 

3,802 

Molokai 

183 

Oahu 

7,709 

Kauai 

2)791 

Total.. 

155 

122 

401 

523 

11,397 

9,200 

20,597 

Teachers  and  pupils,  private  schools,  December,  1910, 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hawaii 

8 
11 

1 
28 

3 

10 
9 
2 

56 
3 

22 
28 

32 

37 

2 

198 

7 

382 
505 

22 
1.925 

63 

.    370 
578 

752 

Maui 

1,063 

Molokai         .    ...                  

22 

Oiibu 

142 

4 

1,613 
67 

3,538 

Kauai 

130 

Total 

51 

80 

196 

276 

2,897 

2,628 

5,525 

PupUs  in  puhlic  schools,  by  grades,  June,  1911, 


Grades. 

HawaU. 

Maul. 

Molokai. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

Grade  I       

3,256 

1,218 

1,066 

615 

255 

102 

32 

33 

1,600 

662 

414 

322 

174 

89 

31 

17 

100 

46 

20 

13 

3 

2.279 
1,400 
1,280 
972 
650 
866 
266 
184 
123 
189 

1,618 
380 
349 
280 
175 
64 
19 

8,743 

Grade  TI 

3,712 

Grade  III 

3,129 

Grade  IV 

2,202 

Grade  V           

1,257 

Grade  VI 

621 

Grade  VII         

1 

349 

Grade  VIII                                              

234 

Normal  course      

123 

Rifirh-^ihhool  notiraf^ 

35 

3 

227 

Total 

0,612 

3,302 

183 

7,709 

2,791 

20.597 
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Pup 

4l8,hya 

ges,  public  and  private  schools, . 

tdio-iu 

Ages. 

Public  schools. 

Privat© 
schools. 

Grand 

UawaU. 

Maul. 

Molokai. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

totaL 

Under  6  years 

52 
563 
812 
856 
829 
865 
768 
659 
569 
418 
137 

84 

47 
344 
428 
426 
400 
388 
325 
305 
255 
180 

61 
143 

3 

14 
10 
27 
16 
23 
18 
19 
17 
12 
10 
8 

15 
440 
795 
947 
903 
901 
830 
794 
666 
556 
351 
511 

117 
1,614 
2,458 
2,634 
2,531 
2,512 
2,222 
2,023 
1,754 
1,340 
084 
758 

768 
410 
885 
879 
389 
413 
368 
427 
428 
885 
834 
839 

885 

6  years. .'. 

253 
407 
378 
383 
835 
281 
246 
247 
174 
75 
12 

2,034 

Tyflars 

2,843 

8  years 

3,013 

Ojrears 

2,920 

10  years 

2,926 

11  years 

2,500 

12  years 

2,460 

13  years 

2,182 

14  years 

1,726 

15  years 

968 

Over  15  years 

1,507 

Total 

6,612 
752 

3,302 
1,063 

183 
22 

7,709 
3,538 

2,791 
130 

20,507 
5,525 

5,525 

26,122 

Total  private  schools. . . 

Grand  total 

7,364 

4,385 

205 

11,247 

2,921 

26,122 

Teachers,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  1910-11. 


Race  of  teachers. 


Hawaiian 

Part-Hawaiian 

American 

British 

German , 

Portuguese.... 


In 

In 

public 

private 

Total. 

schools. 

schools. 

72 

11 

83 

154 

21 

175 

187 

187 

374 

28 

9 

37 

7 

6 

13 

45 

10 

55 

Race  of  teachers. 


Japanese. 
Chinese.. 
Korean.., 
Others... 


Total. 


In 
public 
schools. 


10 


523 


In 
private 
schools. 


276 


Total. 


6 
26 

4 
27 


790 


Pupils,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  1910-11. 

Race  of  pupils. 

Public 

Private. 

Total. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1011 

Hawaiian 

3,569 

2,616 

427 

84 

155 

3,571 

6,303 

2,148 

309 

160 

508 

3,309 

,604 

430 

91 

159 

3,542 

6,902 

2,317 

442 

177 

558 

812 
,227 
649 

79 
111 
1,091 
715 
707 

63 
100 

74 

827 

1,134 

598 

64 
106 
1,157 
706 
688 

42 
106 

99 

4,381 

3,842 

1,076 

163 

266 

4,662 

7,078 

2,855 

372 

260 

582 

4,106 

Part-Hawaiian 

3,738 

American 

1,034 

British 

166 

Qmnwn 

264 

Portuguese 

4,090 

Japanpsc 

7;S7 

(^inese 

3,006 

Porto  R  lean 

484 

Korean 

283 

Others 

667 

Total 

19,909 

20,597 

5,628 

5,525 

25,(i37 

26,122 

Pupils,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  by  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government,  1900-1911. 


Races. 

1900 1 

190U 

19021 

19031 

19041 

19051 

19061 

19071 

19081 

19091  1  19101 

10111 

Hawaiian 

Part-Hawaiian. 

American 

British 

4,977 

2,631 

699 

232 

320 

3,809 

1,352 

1,289 

4,903 

2,869 

812 

240 

337 

4,124 

1,993 

1,385 

596 

5,076 

2,934 

796 

215 

333 

4,335 

2,341 

1,499 

593 

4,893 

3,018 

799 

217 

295 

4,243 

2,521 

1,554 

538 

4,983 

3,267 

931 

226 

252 

4,448 

3,313 

1,875 

437 

4,943 

3,430 

1,025 

268 

298 

4,683 

3,869 

2,087 

405 

4,906 

3,500 

1,009 

187 

273 

4,437 

4,547 

2,197 

392 

161 

281 

4,658 

3,546 

937 

220 

295 

4,537 

5,035 

2,548 

368 

210 

733 

4,575 

3,548 

030 

219 

243 

4,537 

5,513 

2,596 

365 

224 

705 

4,608     4,381 

3,681     3,842 

972     1,076 

173        163 

4,106 

3,738 

1,034 

156 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Porto  Ricon.. 

276 

4,096 

0,415 

2,830 

438 

180 

620 

260 

4,662 

7,078 

2,856 

872 

260 

682 

264 
4,600 
7,607 
3,006 

Korean 

283 

Others 

Total 

229 

260 

260 

337 

285 

636 

667 

15,537 

17,519 

18,382 

18,415 

20,017 

21,644 

21,890 

23,067 

23,445 

24,889  25,637 

26,122 

1  The  figures  for  1900-1002  and  1904-1907  are  as  of  Dec.  31;  for  1903,  as  of  June  30;  and  for  1008-1011,  aa  of 
June  30,  rar  public  schools,  and  Dec  31  of  the  preceding  year  for  private  schools. 
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Percentage  of  enrollment. 

Races. 

Percentage  of  enrollment. 

Races. 

Public 

schools, 

June, 

1911. 

Private 
schools, 
Decem- 
ber, 1910. 

AU 
schools. 

Public 

schools, 

June, 

1911. 

Private 
schools, 
Decem- 
ber, 1910. 

AU 
schools. 

Hawaiian 

12.00 

9.97 

1.67 

.36 

.61 

13. 5« 

26.42 

3.17 
4.34 
3.20 
.24 
.40 
4.48 
2.70 

16.07 
14.31 

3.96 
.59 

1.01 
17.99 
29.12 

Chinese 

8.87 

1.69 

.68 

2.14 

2.68 
.16 
.40 
.38 

11.60 

Part-Hawaiian 

Amfnican.  .. 

Porto  Rican 

Komn 

1.86 
1.06 

Rritiifh 

Others 

2.62 

Total 

Fortaguase 

78.86 

21.14 

100.00 

COIiUSGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  college,  now  a  little  more  than  3  years  old,  continues  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

Durinff  the  last  year  the  number  of  students  was  145,  as  compared 
with  64  tor  the  preceding  year,  of  whom  20  were  in  regular  courses 
leading  to  a  degree,  as  compared  with  18  for  the  precedmg  year,  and 
125  were  in  special  courses,  as  compared  with  51  for  the  preceding 
year. 

Specialists  in  agriculture,  physics,  and  English  were  added  to  the 
faculty,  and  others  in  animal  husbandry  and  shop  practice  are  about 
to  be  added  for  the  coming  year. 

The  college  has  much  valuable  equipment,  especially  in  the  engi- 
neering department  and  in  the  library,  which  now  contains  more  than 
8,000  volume^  and  about  the  same  number  of  bulletins  and  pamphlets. 

An  observatory  was  constructed  and  equipped  on  a  hul  about  2 
miles  away  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  during  the 
year  a  building  was  erected  on  the  permanent  site  of  the  college  for  a 
dairy,  poultry,  and  swine  department,  which  also  was  stocked  with 
several  of  the  best  breeds  of  those  animals,  and  about  30  acres  of  land 
are  being  cleared  for  the  production  of  forage  crops  and  demonstra- 
tions and  experiments  in  crop  production,  soil  management,  and  the 
application  of  water  in  irrigation. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  construct  of  concrete  on 
the  permanent  site,  which  contains  86.38  acres,  valued  at  over  $100,000, 
the  first  large  permanent  building,  for  which  the  legislature  has  re- 
cently appropriated  $75,000,  and  to  move  to  that  site  two  of  the  three 
wooaen  Duildings  in  which  the  college  is  now  housed  temporarily  in 
another  locality. 

LIBRARY  OP  HAWAII. 

Plans  were  made  during  the  year  and  construction  has  just  been 
begun  on  the  building  for  this  library,  for  which  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie has  given  $100,000  and  the  legislature  has  appropriated  $25,000 
additional.  Arrangements  had  previously  been  made  by  legislation 
and  agreements  with  other  libraries  by  which  this  library  will  have 
an  annual  income  of  about  $15,000  and  will  contain  at  the  outset 
about  20,000  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  including  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 
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THE  COURTS. 
TEBBITOBIAL  COUBTS. 

These  courts  continue  up  to  date  in  their  work.  One  of  the  most 
important  enactments  by  the  recent  legislature  in  regard  to  the 
judicial  system  is  a  law  permitting  the  prosecution  to  have  questions 
of  law  arising  at  certain  stages  in  criminal  cases  reviewed  on  writ 
of  error  in  the  supreme  court;  this  law  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  enacted  by  Congress  in  1907  in  relation  to  the  Federal  courts. 
Another  important  provision  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the 
I'erritorial  judiciary  is  an  appropriation  of  $115,000  for  the  re- 
modeling and  reconstruction  oi  the  interior  of  the  judiciary  building 
in  Honolulu,  which  houses  the  supreme  court,  first  circuit  court 
(three  divisions),  including  the  land-registration  and  juvenile  courts, 
and  several  executive  departments;  this  stately,  beautiful  building, 
located  opposite  the  capitol,  was  erected  nearly  40  years  ago.  Pro- 
vision was  made  also,  among  other  things,  for  copying  the  records 
of  the  supreme  court,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  60  years,  many 
of  which,  involving  land  titles  and  other  important  matters,  have 
become  much  worn.  The  last  legislature  also  transferred  from  the 
Territory  to  the  counties  the  receipts  (fines,  costs,  and  forfeited  bail 
moneys)  and  expenditures  (expenses  and  salaries  other  than  of  the 
judges)  of  the  circuit  courts,  as  had  been  done  by  the  preceding  leg- 
islature in  the  case  of  district  courts. 

The  statistics  below  are  for  calendar  years.  The  number  of  crimi- 
nal cases  (9,386)  in  all  courts  in  1910  was  larger  by  212  than  the 
number  in  1909,  but  less  by  68  than  the  average  for  the  10  com- 
plete calendar  years  since  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, and  the  number  of  convictions  (7,019)  was  less  by  92  than 
the  preceding  year,  the  percentage  of  convictions  being  74  as  com- 
pared with  79  for  the  preceding  year  and  an  average  of  72  for  the 
10  years.  The  number  of  civil  cases  (2,344)  in  all  courts  in  1910 
was  less  by  290  than  the  number  in  1909  and  less  by  417  than  the 
average  for  the  10  years. 

SUPREME  COUBT. 

During  the  year  Judge  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  of  the  United  States 
"^strict  court,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Territorial  supreme 
court  to  succeed  Chier  Justice  Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  resigned.  In  this 
court  the  number  of  cases  (77)  was  less  by  14  than  in  the  preceding 
year  and  less  by  37  than  the  average  for  the  10  years. 

GIBOOIT  COITBTS. 

In  the  5  circuit  courts  (7  judges)  the  number  of  civil  cases  (1,046) 
was  greater  by  221  than  the  number  in  1909  and  greater  by  62  than 
the  average  for  the  10  years.  The  number  of  cnminal  cases  (637) 
was  greater  by  229  than  in  1909  and  greater  by  146  than  the  average 
for  the  10  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  in  criminal  cases 
was  57  as  compared  with  41  for  the  preceding  year  and  an  average 
of  49  for  the  10  years.  Divorce  cases  continued  numerous,  as  during 
the  preceding  3  years,  the  number  having  been  354,  as  compared  with 
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257  in  1909,  296  in  1908,  and  304  in  1907,  the  numbers  for  the  preced- 
ing yeai*s  having  varied  from  71  to  128.  Legislation  was  recently 
enacted  with  a  view  to  remedying  this  in  part 


DISTBICT  COUBTS. 


In  the  29  district  courts  the  number  of  civil  cases  (1,232)  in  1910 
was  less  by  486  than  the  number  in  1909,  and  less  by  290  than  the 
average  for  the  10  years,  while  the  number  of  criminal  cases  (8,738) 
was  less  by  28  than  in  1909  and  less  by  328  than  tibe  average  for  the 
10  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  was  76  as  compared  with 
80  tor  the  preceding  year  and  75  for  the  10  years. 


CASES. 


The  following  tables  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases,  and 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases : 


Court  statistics,  calendar  years. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS. 


1909 

1910 

Average, 
1901-1910. 

Criminal  cases 

9,174 
2,634 

9,386 
2,344 

9,454 
2,761 

Civil  cases 

Total 

11,806 

7,211 

79 

11,730 

7,019 

74 

12,216 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 

6,840 
72 

Peroentage  of  convictions 

CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


Supreme  Court 

91 
1,233 
10,484 

77 
1,683 
Jt»70 

114 

Circuit  courts 

1,476 
10,626 

District  courts 

Total 

11,806 

11,730 

12,216 

CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 


On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 


t  appeal, 
Law.. 


Divorce. 
Probate... 
Original. .r 

Miscellaneous.. 


Total. 


51 

26 

11 

12 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

4 

19 

28 

91 

77 

48 
19 
2 
6 
8 


114 


CASES  IN  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 

217 

55 

257 

279 

Civil: 

Law 

165 
57 
854 
401 
26 
43 

203 

Equity 

61 

Divorce 

184 

Probate 

361 

Naturalizations 

91 

Miscellaneous ,-..,,,, ^  -  - ,  ^ ^  -  - , r 

17 

84 

Total 

825 
408 

1,046 
637 

984 

CriTnfpftl - ,._„,-,, - , 

491 

Grand  total 

1,233 
166 
41 

1,683 
362 
57 

230 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 

Percentage  of  convictiofDff. .......-- r^-^---, ,^^^.^, 

40 
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Court  statistics,  calendar  years — Continued. 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


1909 

1910 

ATerw, 
1901-1910. 

CivU 

1.718 
8,766 

1,2S2 
8,738 

1,522 
0,034 

ClinilT^ 

ToUI 

10,484 

7,046 

80 

9,970 

6,657 

76 

10,686 

6,741 

75 

Oonviotloiii  In  crlT"lTiftl  carimi 

Nationality  of  persons  convicted. 


NationaUties. 


Hawaliana^ 

Chinese 

Japanese — 
Portnguese.. 
Others 

Total 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 


38,547 
21,674 
79,674 
22,303 
29,711 


191,909 


Number  oonvloted. 


1909 


1,497 
1,472 
2,508 
875 
1,864 


7,216 


1910 


Percent 

ofpopu* 

laUon 

convicted 

In  1910. 


1,175 
1,292 
2,360 
875 
1,817 


7,019 


3.06 
&96 
2.96 
1.68 
6  12 


I  Includes  part-Hawaiians. 
Convictions  in  criminal  cases,  hy  classes  of  cases. 


1909 

1910 

190w!m0l 

276 
249 

'•'& 

1,068 
2,409 

820 
149 

885 
2,270 

ao6 

1«2 

2,626 

'm 

1,300 

1,860 

7,216 

7,019 

6,300 

Offenses  against  property 

Offenses  against  chastity 

Gambling 

Liquorsullng,  distilling, etc. 

Drunkenness 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


JTTVENILE  COITBTa 

So  much  legislation  of  an  advanced  character  had  been  enacted 
by  the  three  preceding  legislatures  in  regard  to  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent juveniles  that  little  remained  to  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
the  last  legislature.  The  principal  provisions  made  by  it  in  this 
respect  were  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Among  other  things,  provision 
was  made  for  two  paid  probation  officers,  one  male  ancf  one  female, 
in  addition  to  the  unpaid  probation  officers,  for  the  principal  juvenile 
court,  namely,  that  at  Honolulu.  Provision  was  made  also  for  addi- 
tional buildings  at  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  for  a  new 
industrial  school  for  girls  in  a  better  locality,  for  the  juveniles  com- 
mitted by  these  courts.  The  principal  features  covered  by  recent 
legislation  upon  this  subject  are  set  forth  in  my  last  two  reports. 

In  the  juvenile  court  at  Honolulu,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  the 
principal  court  of  this  character,  the  number  of  cases  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  449,  as  compared  with  358  for  the  preceding  year  and 
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182  the  year  before  that  Of  these,  391  were  delinquent  and  58  de- 
pendent cases. 

The  delin5[uent  cases  included  334  bovs  and  57  girls,  of  whom  187 
were  Hawaiian,  96  Portuguese,  60  Chinese,  21  Japanese,  and  27 
others.  The  cases  were  as  follows:  Assault  and  battery,  24;  dis- 
obedience, 34;  gambling,  27;  idle  and  dissolute,  59;  larceny,  87; 
violating  curfew  law,  55 ;  truancy,  66 ;  other  offenses,  39.  Of  these 
delinquents,  173  served  the  period  of  probation  and  were  discharged; 
84  were  committed  to  industrial  schools  without  probation ;  66  were 
reprimanded;  18  were  surrendered  by  the  probation  officers;  in  4 
cases  sentences  were  suspended^  7  cases  were  referred  to  district 
magistrates;  12  cases  were  dismissed;  and  27  cases  remained  pend- 
ing. Of  the  391  delinquents,  235  boys  and  52  cirls  were  up  for  a 
first  offense;  77  boys  and  5  ffirls  for  a  second  offense;  and  14  boys 
for  a  third,  3  for  a  fourth,  2  for  a  fifth,  1  for  a  sixth,  1  for  a  seventh, 
and  1  for  an  eighth  offense. 

The  58  dependent  cases  included  24  boys  and  34  girls,  of  whom  54 
were  committed  to  private  homes  and  4  to  public  institutions. 

LAND  BEOISTBATION  COUBT. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  21  applications  were  filed;  19  decrees 
were  issued,  covering  an  area  of  700,678  acres,  the  assessed  value  of 
which  was  $122,840. 

From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  court,  October  13,  1903, 
to  July  1,  1911^  206  applications  were  filed.  Of  these,  16  were  still 
pending,  covering  an  area  of  1,807,555  acres  assessed  at  $190,070. 
The  aggregate  area  of  the  lands  whose  titles  have  been  registered  is 
73,058.264  acres,  and  their  assessed  value  is  $1,862,662.  Fees  have 
been  collected  to  the  amount  of  $4,812.08,  and  the  amount  collected 
for  the  assurance  fund  is  $1,882.07. 

FEDERAL  COUBT. 

This  is  a  United  States  district  court,  with  the  jurisdiction  also  of 
a  United  States  circuit  court,  and  has  two  district  judges.  During 
the  year,  Charles  F.  demons,  of  the  Honolulu  bar,  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  this  court  to  succeed  Judge  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Territorial  supreme  court. 

The  court  has  long  been  behind  in  its  calendar,  but  is  now  rapidly 
catching  up.    Two  volumes  of  the  decisions  of  this  court  have  been 

Eublished  dv  the  Territorial  government,  and  the  necessary  funds 
ave  recently  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  third  volume. 

The  civil  cases  brought  in  this  court  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
numbered  35,  comprising  4  admiralty,  11  bankruptcy,  14  United 
States  civil,  1  other  civil,  and  5  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared  with 
25  for  the  previous  year,  comprising  3  admiralty,  14  bauKruptcy,  3 
United  States  civil,  1  other  civil,  and  4  habeas  corpus  cases. 

The  criminal  cases  brought  during  the  last  6scal  year  numbered 
85,  accounted  for  as  follows:  Convictions,  42;  acquittals,  15;  noUe 
prossed,  9;  pending,  19,  as  compared  with  111  durm^  the  preceding 
year,  accounted  for  as  follows :  Convictions,  42 ;  acquittals,  13 ;  nolle 
pressed,  13 ;  pending,  43.    The  cases  were  of  great  variety,  the  most 
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numerous  classes  being  unlawfully  importing,  etc.,  opium^  16 ;  forni- 
cation, 15;  adultery,  12;  depositing  nonmailable  matter  m  the  post 
office,  8;  assault  on  the  high  seas,  5;  and  bigamy  and  unlawfully  har- 
boring alien  women,  each  4. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  in  this  court  82 
cases,  namely,  8  admiralty,  23  bankruptcy,  12  United  States  civil,  1 
other  civil,  and  38  criminal,  as  compared  with  110  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  namely,  7  admiralty,  40  bankruptcy,  8  United  States 
civil,  3  other  civil,  1  habeas  corpus,  and  51  criminal.  There  were 
pending  also  5  cases  on  appeal  from  this  court,  namely,  1  admiralty, 
1  United  States  civil,  1  habeas  corpus,  and  2  criminal 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Criminal  prosecutions  are  now  conducted  almost  exclusively  by 
county  attorneys.  The  attorney  general's  department  attends  to  the 
civil  cases  in  which  the  Territory  is  interested,  but  the  work  of  this 
department  is  mainly  advisory  and  the  preparation  of  legal  docu- 
ments. 
^  During  the  year  the  department  appeared  in  17  cases  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial supreme  court,  144  in  the  Territorial  circuit  courts,  and  11  in 
the  United  States  district  court,  a  total  of  172,  of  which  63  were  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  11  of  the  17  cases  in  the  supreme 
court  the  contentions  of  the  department  were  sustained,  in  2  they 
were  overruled,  3  cases  were  discontinued,  and  1  case  is  pending. 

TERRITORIAL,  PRISON. 

The  principal  building  of  this  prison  was  erected  in  1857,  and  in 
order  to  obtam  ampler  and  more  suitable  quarters  for  the  increasing 
number  of  prisoners  provision  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  It  is  planned  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  more  suitable 
rite;  that  is,  one  that  is  larger  and  removed  from  the  city,  or  at  least 
from  its  densely  populated  portion. 

During  the  year  146  felons  were  received  and  107  discharged, 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  251,  as  compared  with  212  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year ;  one  misdemeanant  was  received  and  two  mis- 
demeanants discharged,  leaving  none  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  arid  209 
committed  persons  were  received  and  206  discharged,  leaving  15  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  total  of  all  classes  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
266.  Of  these,  64  were  Japanese  males  and  2  Japanese  females,  52 
Hawaiian  males  and  3  Hawaiian  females,  32  Chinese  males,  19  Ko- 
rean males,  and  94  males  of  other  nationalities ;  228  of  the  felons  were 
Territorial  prisoners  and  23  felons  and  15  committed  persons  were 
Federal.  The  total  number  varied  from  224  to  270  during  the  year 
and  averaged  240.  One  was  executed,  2  died,  3  were  pardoned,  and 
16  paroled. 

The  prisoners  performed  work  as  follows:  33,591  days  on  roads, 
bridges,  and  parks,  including  6,755  days  on  roads  at  and  near  the  vol- 
cano on  the  i^and  of  Hawaii ;  14,707  days  as  male  servants  and  manu- 
facturers at  the  prison;  2,015  days  as  police-station  servants;  1,268 
days  as  female  manufacturers  of  hats  and  clothing  at  the  prison. 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  including  support  of  prisoners  and  pay  of 
guards,  was  $43,354.21,  or  49  cents  per  prisoner  per  day,  a  decrease 
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of  0.8  cent  from  the  cost  for  the  preceding  year.  The  receipts  for 
support  of  United  States  prisoners  amounted  to  $6,861,  which  was 
less  by  $1,295  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

PUBUC  HEALTH. 

No  subject  has  received  more  careful  attention  during  the  last 
biennial  period  than  that  of  public  health.  A  beginning  was  made 
a  little  more  than  two  years  agOj  when  a  new  policy  was  maugurated 
in  the  handling  of  leprosy,  which  has  long  been  the  largest  single 
subject  under  the  department  of  public  health.  Since  then  a  vast 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  toward  perfecting  and  developing 
the  many  other  branches  of  work  under  this  department.  The  result 
has  been  a  great  expansion  in  the  work  and  a  marked  increase  in 
its  efficiency.  In  this  work  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  the  Territory  have 
assisted  much  through  their  hearty  cooperation. 

Not  the  least  difficult  as  well  as  successful  task  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  public  sentiment  to  a  fairly  adequate  realization  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  securing  of  cooj>eration  on  the  part  of  local  govem- 
ments,  business  concerns,  and  individuals.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  campaign  of  education  has  been  ^atly  aided  by  impressive 
facts,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  epidemics.  The  local  conditions — 
including  an  extremely  cosmopolitan  population,  a  subtropical  cli- 
mate, and  extensive  areas  of  low  or  wet  land  in  the  largest  centers 
of  population — changes  in  the  sources  of  immigration,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Territory  at  the  crossways  of  commerce  between  the  Orient 
and  Mexican  and  Central  and  South  American  countries  make  the 
subject  of  public  health  one  of  imperative  moment,  not  only  as  a 
duty  of  self-preservation  locally,  but  also  as  a  duty  toward  conti- 
nental Unitea  States,  of  which  this  is  a  health  as  well  as  a  military 
and  naval  outpost,  and  toward  the  lar^e  and  increasing  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  and  near  the  city  of 
Honolulu. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  degree  to  which  interest  has  been  aroused  in  health  matters 
is  indicated  in  no  wav  better  than  by  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
legislation  accompli^ed  upon  this  subject  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Among  the  more  important  features  are  the  following:  The  ap- 
propriations for  public  health  aggregated  $1,313,806.97,  as  compared 
with  $823,292.38  by  the  previous  oiennial  legislature,  or  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent,  besides  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $650,000  out 
of  loan  funds  to  be  distributed  over  several  years  for  the  Honolulu 
water  and  sewer  works,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  matter  of 
public  health.  A  sanitary  coinmission  was  provided  for  to  report 
at  an  early  date  a  comprehensive  plan  for  placing  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu in  proper  sanitary  condition,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
lowlands  and  its  sewerage  and  drainage  systems.  In  close  connec- 
tion with  this  the  law  for  compelling  the  improvement  of  insanitary 
land  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  was 
made  as  a  revolving  fund  to  oe  used  in  improving  such  lands  upon 
the  failure  of  the  owners  to  do  so,  the  costs  to  constitute  liens^  the 
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Eroceeds  of  which  are  to  be  returned  to  the  fund.  The  relations 
Btween  the  Territorial  board  of  health  and  the  local  health  authori- 
ties were  readjusted,  the  authority  of  the  former  being  made  para- 
mount in  nearly  all  health  matters.  At  the  same  time  the  powers 
of  the  board  were  greatly  increased  in  the  matters  of  abatement  of 
nuisances  and  sanitation  generally,  prevention  and  suppression  of 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  other  matters,  and  its  powers 
to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  were  extended  to  nearly 
every  subject  which  might  properly  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  a  board.  A  comprehensive  law  of  advanced  character  was 
passed  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  A  number  of  laws  were  added 
on  the  subject  of  pure  foods,  both  as  to  their  composition  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  produced. 

GOVEBNMENT  PHYSICIANS. 

Besides  its  physicians  for  laboratory  and  hospital  work,  the  gov- 
ernment has  long  maintained  district  phjrsicians,  the  number  of 
which  at  fjresent  is  23,  primarily  for  the  treatment  of  the  indigent 
sick,  especially  in  country  districts  where  there  is  not  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  private  physicians.  In  addition,  these  ph;picians  reg- 
ister births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  examine  and  vaccinate  sdiool 
children,  apply  the  leprosy  laws,  report  contagious  and  communicable 
diseases,  carry  out  sanitary  regulations,  instruct  as  to  proper  methods 
of  feeding  infants,  issue  death  certificates  and  burial  permits,  and 
perform  other  duties.  During  the  year  they  made  nearly  5,000  house 
visits,  received  nearly  6,000  office  calls,  filled  nearly  10,000  prescrip- 
tions, examined  nearly  15,000  children,  and  vaccinated  over  4,000. 
In  many  cases  the  salaries  of  these  physicians  are  supplemented  by 
salaries  from  the  sugar  plantations  m  their  respective  districts. 

HOSPITALS,  INSANE  ASYLUM,  AND  OTHEB  INSTITTJTIOl^S. 

General  hospitals  and  special  tuberculosis  hospitals  are  maintained 
chiefly  by  boards  of  trustees  under  private  endowments  and  by  the 
local  governments.  The  Territory  assists  four  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals and  the  counties  assist  a  number  of  the  endowed  general 
hospitals.  A  number  of  the  sugar  plantations  maintain  or  assist 
hospitals,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees.  The  principal 
institutions  mamtained  exclusively  by  the  Territory,  aside  from 
dispensaries,  bacteriological  and  pure-food  laboratories,  quarantine 
stations,  morgues,  etc.,  are  the  insane  asylum  and  the  institutions 
referred  to  below  under  the  heading  "  Leprosy." 

During  the  year,  100  persons  were  admitted  to  the  insane  asylum 
and  79  were  discharged  or  died,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  267, 
as  compared  with  246  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  An  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  has  been  made  for  much-needed  new  builaings, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  in  part  with  labor  of  the  inmates. 
Much  construction  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  this  way,  including 
certain  minor  buildings  made  during  the  last  year. 

A  new  concrete  morgue  was  constructed  at  Honolulu  during  the 
vear,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  general 
health  building  at  Hilo  during  the  coming  year. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  including  208  from  acci- 
dents, homicides,  suicides,  and  legal  executions,  numbered  8,296  for 
the  year,  an  increase  of  384,  showmg  a  death  rate  of  17.34  per  thou- 
sand. The  births  numbered  4,494,  an  increase  of  192,  snowing  a 
birth  rate  of  23.42  per  thousand.  The  marriages  numbered  2,266, 
an  increase  of  207. 

The  general  health  has  not  been  as  good  as  during  the  preceding 
year.  Epidemics  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  cholera 
occurred.  Of  cholera,  there  were  two  epidemics,  both  in  Honolulu, 
so  close  together  in  time  as  practically  to  constitute  one  epidemic, 
with  39  cases  and  29  deaths.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  disease 
has  appeared  since  its  onl^  former  appearance,  in  1895,  excepting 
perhaps  one  spoi'adic  case  in  1907.  Two  cases  of  plague  appeared 
at  Honolulu  and  four  at  Honokaa,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Pneu- 
monia caused  the  largest  number  of  deaths,  438,  and  tuberculosis  the 
next  largest,  382.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  have  been  unusually 
large  during  the  last  two  years. 

SANITATIOK  AND  COMHTJNICABLE  DISEASES. 

Special  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  these  subjects,  including  in- 
spection, quarantine,  disinfection,  fumigation,  abatement  of  nuis- 
ances, etc.  The  powers  of  the  health  authorities  in  these  resj)ects 
and  appropriations  for  these  objects  have  been  increased  by  legisla- 
tion and  the  working  force  reorganized  and  enlarged.  Rat  and 
mosquito  campaigns  have  been  conducted.  Much  assistance  has  been 
received  from  the  local  governments  and  from  private  organizations, 
and  a  special  effort  has  oeen  made,  with  success,  to  obtain  the  coop- 
eration of  the  sugar  plantations  throughout  the  Territory.  The 
principal  sources  of  danger  are  the  tenement  houses  in  the  towns 
and  plantation  labor  camps  in  the  country.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  in  many  cases  by  which  the  plantation  provides  the  sal- 
ary of  a  sanitary  inspector,  who  is  appointed  and  directed  entirely 
by  the  department  or  public  health;  some  of  the  plantations  have 
erected  and  are  maintaining  isolation  wards  and  have  provided  emer- 
gency disinfecting  apparatus ;  manv  have  destroyed  old  labor  camps, 
thinned  out'  crowded  ones,  and  built  new  camps  on  the  cottage  plan, 
with  proper  sewerage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements.  Quarantine 
stations  are  maintained  by  the  Territory  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo.  At 
Honolulu  for  a  considerable  period  nearly  1,500  immigrants  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  quarantined  by  the  Territorial  board  of 
health  at  the  Federal  quarantine  station. "  On  one  occasion  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  appeared  off  the  harbor,  but  thus  far  that  disease  has 
not  appeared  on  shore  where  the  yellow-fever  mosquito  exists.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  cooperates 
with  the  Territorial  board  in  the  matter  of  communicable  diseases 
that  are  not  quarantinable  under  Federal  laws,  on  arriving  vessels. 
During  a  portion  of  the  vear  Filipino  immigrants  were  found  to  be 
afflicted  with  communicable  diseases  in  large  number.  This  jnatter 
was  taken  up  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  and  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  and  au  ari'angement  was  made  by  which  the 
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Filipinos  should  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  Philippines  for 
Hawaii  only  when  certified  as  to  health  by  the  appropriate  officers  of 
that  Government. 

BAT  AND  MOSQUITO  CAMPAIGNS. 

^  Eat  campaigns,  for  the  prevention  of  plague,  are  conducted  prin- 
cipally at  Honolulu  and  in  the  districts  of  Hilo  and  Honokaa  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  That  at  Honolulu  is  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  at 
the  expense  of  the  Territory.  During  the  year  38,163  rats  were 
taken,  most  of  which  were  examined  bacteriologically,  but  none  of 
them  showed  infection.  On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  the  cam- 
paign is  conducted  by  the  Territorial  authorities,  19,915  rats  were 
taken,  of  which  9  were  found  to  be  plague  infected. 

The  mosquito  campaign,  with  special  reference  to  yellow  fever,  of 
which  the  mosquito  but  not  the  germ  is  found  in  the  Territory,  and 
to  malaria,  of  which  the  germ  but  not  the  mosquito  is  found  here,  is 
conducted  by  the  Territorial  government.  This  was  conducted 
mainly  hj  means  of  private  contributions  until  the  close  of  the  year, 
but  now  IS  conducted  under  Territorial  appropriations. 

TXJBEBCULOSIS. 

A  hospital  for  incurable  cases  was  established  at  Honolulu  some 
years  ago  by  private  contributions.  Two  years  ago  the  Territory 
mstituted  a  special  campaign  against  this  disease  under  the  first 
appropriation  ever  made  in  Hawaii  for  this  purpose.  During  those 
two  years  the  work  has  been  organized  in  Honolulu  and  extended 
throughout  the  Territory  and  now  will  be  carried  further  under  a  very 
complete  law  on  that  subject  enacted  and  increased  appropriations 
made  by  the  last  legislature.  In  Honolulu  the  work  is  conducted 
largely  by  a  social-settlement  organization  in  cooperation  with  the 
department  of  public  health,  and  on  the  other  islands  either  special 
hospitals  or  separate  wards  of  general  hospitals  are  maintained  by 
the  local  governments,  assisted  financially  by  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment. A  number  of  district  nurses  are  enga^d  in  this  work  in 
Honolulu,  and  several  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory.  An  effective 
system  or  inspection  for  discovery  and  treatment  of  cases  and  for 
disinfection  is  maintained  and  complete  records  are  kept.  For  cam- 
paign against  bovine  tuberculosis  see  heading  "  Animal  industry." 

IiEPBOSY. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  two  years  ago  in  regard  to  leprosy,  which  has 
resulted  in  taking  this  delicate  subject  out  of  politics,  increasing  the 
number  of  voluntary  surrenders,  and  in  large  measure  eliminating 
discontent  among  the  inmates.  It  regards  lepers  as  patients  rather 
than  as  outcasts. 

During  the  year  67  lepers  were  received,  including  1  who  returned 
from  Japan,  67  died,  2  were  discharged  as  cured,  and  1  escaped, 
leaving  649  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  652  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  3.  Of  these,  559  were  Hawaiians, 
83  Portugese,  and  31  Chinese,  the  remaining  26  being  distributed  in 
small  numbers  among  nine  nationalities. 
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Four  institutions  are  maintained  in  connection  with  this  service. 
The  principal  one  is  the  leper  settlement,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
isolated  tongue  of  land  several  square  miles  in  area  on  the  island  of 
Molokai,  at  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  592  lepers  and 
117  officers,  assistants,  and  others,  a  total  of  709.  It  is  almost  a 
complete  community  in  itself,  with  churches,  debating  clubs,  base- 
ball grounds,  race  track,  two  bands,  moving-picture  theater^  water 
works,  stores,  magistrate,  sheriff,  etc.  There  are  four  large  institu- 
tional homes,  namely,  one  for  males,  one  for  females,  one  for  ad- 
vanced and  helpless  cases,  and  a  nursery  for  children,  and  about  200 
other  buildings,  consisting  mainly  of  detached  cottages,  in  which 
many  of  the  lepers  live,  storerocHnSj  machine  shops,  slaughter  houses, 
etc.  Many  mmor  additions  and  unprovements  were  made  at  the 
settlement  during  the  jrear. 

Not  less  important  is  the  receiving  hospital  at  Honolulu.  At  this 
there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  57  lepers  and  6  others,  a  total  of 
63.  This  has  been  practically  remade  during  the  last  two  vears.  It 
is  laid  out  on  the  cottage  plan  and  is  well  equipped  with  laboratories 
and  otherwise.  It  is  here  that  the  most  effective  treatment  is  given 
and  that  scientific  investigation  is  conducted,  for  which  see  the  next 
heading. 

The  other  two  institutions  are  the  homes  and  schools  at  Honolulu 
for  nonleprous  boys  and  girls  of  leprous  parents.  A  new  and  much 
better  site  has  recently  been  acquired  for  the  ^rls'  home  and  work 
has  been  begun  on  the  construction  of  new  buudinffs.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  28  boys  and  5  others  at  the  ooys'  home,  and 
41  rirls  and  7  others  at  the  girls'  home.  Thus  there  are  853  persons 
at  me  four  institutions  under  this  service. 

UNITED  STATES  LEPBOSY  INVESTiaATION. 

During  the  year  the  elaborate  station  of  this  service  at  the  leper 
settlement  on  Molokai  was  abandoned  and  the  patients  that  had  been 
transferred  to  it  by  the  Territory  were  transferred  back,  and  the  in- 
vestigation has  since  been  conducted  exclusively  at  the  receiving 
hospital  at  Honolulu  in  laboratories  and  with  patients  furnished  by 
the  Territorial  authorities.  Recently  a  library  building  has  been 
added  b^  the  Territory  for  the  very  complete  library  of  mis  service, 
and  an  index  of  practically  all  articles  written  on  the  subject  oi 
leprosy  in  any  language  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
nearly  completed.    Several  bimetins  were  issued  during  the  year. 

The  most  important  work  performed  during  the  year  was  the  arti- 
ficial cultivation  of  the  bacillus  of  leprosy.  This  was  the  first  con- 
firmation of  the  work  of  Clegg,  then  employed  at  Manila,  but  now  at 
Honolulu,  and  marks  the  first  great  advance  in  the  study  of  this 
disease  since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  by  Hansen  in  1868.  This 
has  made  possible  the  inauguration  of  several  lines  of  investigation. 
Various  animals,  such  as  monkeys,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  rats, 
a  horse,  etc.,  have  been  inoculated,  of  whiai  two  of  the  monkeys 
have  developed  the  disease.  One  variety  of  monkey  developed  it 
locally  and  has  since  died,  and  another  variety  developed  it  generally. 
This  apparently  is  the  first  time  that  general  leprosy  has  been  de- 
velopea  in  an  animal  other  than  man,  and  it  augurs  well  for  more 
effectual  research  work  in  the  future, 
nase**— nfT  1911— vol  2 14 
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Experiments  have  been  made  also  in  the  preparation  and  use  of 
vaccines,  toxines,  and  antitosnes.  The  use  or  vaccine  had  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  of  toxine  has  not  yet  given  much  encouragement, 
the  results  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  corresponding  experi- 
ments in  tuberculosis.  The  use  of  the  antitoxine,  which  is  a  horse 
serum,  gives  more  encouragement,  although  the  animal  has  not  yet 
been  immunized  sufficiently  long  to  make  the  test  conclusive.  Work 
has  been  conducted  also  in  complement  deviation,  mainly  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  although  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  will  prove  impractical  as  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE- 
HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

Besides  the  leprosy  invest^ation  referred  to  under  the  preceding 
heading,  four  other  matters^  namely,  quarantine,  plague  laboratory, 
marine  hospital,  and  immigration,  are  covered  by  this  service. 

Quarantine  work  is  conducted  principally  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu 
and  Hilo,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  five  subports.  There  is  a  first- 
class  station  at  Honolulu,  and  a  second-class  one  at  Hilo,  which 
should  be  made  into  a  first-class  station,  especiallv  in  view  of  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  imi)ortance  of 
quarantine  work  is  necessarily  increasing,  both  with  the  increase  of 
commerce  on  this  ocean  and  with  changes  in  the  character  of  immi- 
gration. The  most  important  feature  during  the  year  was  the  ar- 
rival of  a  vessel  from  Mexico  with  yellow  fever  and  a  probable 
death  from  that  disease  on  another  vessel,  indicating  the  danger  of 
introducing  that  disease  into  the  Territory,  where  the  yellow  fever 
mosquito  already  exists.  During  the  year  all  quarantinable  diseases 
excepting  typhus  fever  were  dealt  with.  Arriving  vessels  to  the 
number  of  565  were  boarded  and  inspected,  and  in  consequence  of 
outgoing  quarantines  322  departing  vessels  were  inspected;  146 
vessels  were  disinfected ;  14  vessels  were  dealt  with  as  infected  with 
quarantinable  diseases,  and  3  others  as  infected  with  communicable 
but  not  quarantinable  diseases;  of  the  latter,  the  principal  was  a 
vessel  from  Europe  with  1,490  Spanish  and  Portuguese  immigrants, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health,  were  accom- 
modated at  Territorial  expense  at  the  Federal  quarantine  station; 
83,761  passengers  and  48,364  members  of  crews  were  inspected. 

Assistance  was  rendered  during  the  year  to  many  other  services, 
as,  for  instance.  Army  transports,  American  and  British  naval  ves- 
sels, the  Revenue,  Customs,  and  Immigration  Services,  United  States 
prisoners,  and  the  Territorial  board  of  health.  For  that  board  this 
service  maintains  a  plague  laboratory,  at  which  there  were  examined 
during  the  year  36,243  rats;  it  has  assisted  also  in  the  investigation 
and  suppression  of  epidemics,  quarantining  arriving  passengers  for 
communicable  diseases  not  quarantinable  imder  the  Federal  laws, 
performing  cremations,  and  m  other  ways. 

The  work  of  the  marine  hospital  has  increased.  Arrangements 
exist  by  which  patients  are  sent  to  the  ^neral  hospital,  the  insane 
asylum,  and  the  tuberculosis  hospital  in  Honolulu. 

In  the  immigration  branch  of  the  service  4,976  immigrants  were 
examined.  Of  this  number,  196  were  found  to  have  diseases  or  dis- 
abilities under  the  law. 
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NATIONAIi  GUARD  OF  HAWAD. 

What  has  long  been  the  greatest  need  of  this  organization  seems 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized,  namely,  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
armory,  for  which  the  legislature  has  recently  appropriated  $100,000. 
An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  an  armory  at  Lahaina  on 
the  island  of  Maui;  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  militia 
was  increased ;  and  provision  wa&  made  for  paymg  ofiicers  and  men 
when  on  active  duty. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year  were  two  very  successful  camps  of 
instruction,  held,  respectively,  September  17-24, 1910,  and  May  22-27, 
1911,  the  first  under  Lieut.  Col.  R.  L.  BuUard,  Eighth  United  States 
Infantry,  and  the  second  under  Maj.  W.  P.  Bumham,  Twentieth 
United  States  Infantry,  each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  a  large  number 
of  other  officers. 

The  noncommissioned  officer  detailed  by  the  War  Department  for 
duty  with  the  National  Guard  has  been  relieved.  Another  is  expected 
to  be  detailed  for  this  duty  at  an  early  date. 

The  returns  of  the  military  census  of  the  Territory,  which  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  ffovemor  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  at   • 
the  same  time  as  the  genersu  census,  have  been  tabulated,  showing  the 
age,  race,  previous  military  or  naval  experience,  etc.,  of  all  males  over 
8  years  of  age. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  the  Territory  was  made  a  military  district 
under  the  Department  of  California. 

Much  progress  was  made  durinff  the  year  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor.  These  include  two  forts  for 
large  disappearing  rifles,  two  for  mortars,  and  one  for  small  rifles 
ana  a  torpedo  station;  also  searchlight  and  fire-control  stations. 
There  are  also  Army  posts  apart  from  the  fortifications. 

A  military  survey,  largely  of  a  topographical  nature,  of  this  island 
is  nearing  completion. 

The  forces  stationed  at  the  various  forts  and  posts  have  been  added 
to  considerably  during  the  year;  they  comprise  engineers,  coast  and 
field  artillery ,  cavalry,  and  infantry. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  the  work  under  the  Navy  Department  has  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  including  extensive  dredging  and  the  construction  of 
a  huge  dry  dock.  The  dredging  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  present  calendar  year.  Work  is  expected  to  be  begun  in 
the  near  future  on  the  buildings  for  the  naval  station,  under  large 
appropriations  already  made.  Meanwhile  the  naval  station  at  Hono- 
lulu is  maintained  ana  the  marines  are  encamped  near  that  station. 

Armv  transports  continue  to  call  regularly  on  their  voyages  to  and 
from  the  Philippines,  and  a  number  of  American,  British,  and  Jap- 
anese naval  vessels  have  called  at  Honolulu  during  the  year. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL- REVENUE  SERVICE. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $218,739.14,  an  increase  of  $19,606.63 
over  those  for  the  preceeding  year.  Of  these,  the  corporation  tax 
amounted  to  $129,238.76,  an  increase  of  $5,037.58,  while  the  remain- 
ing taxes,  amoimting  to  $89,500.38,  were  larger  by  $10,392.39  than 
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they  had  ever  been  before,  except  in  the  year  1901,  when  the  collec- 
tion of  $50,976.47  under  the  documentary  stamp  act  then  in  force 
brought  the  total  collections  up  to  $102,182.63. 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 
government  and  the  beginning* of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
collections  amounted  to  $7,454.30,  and  during  the  11  complete 
fiscal  years  since  then  they  have  amounted  to  $956,204.32,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  11  years  the  disbursements,  including  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  amounted  to  $129,659.31,  leaving  net  collections  of 
$826,545.01. 

Under  the  head  "  Special  taxes,"  in  the  table  below,  there  were  for 
the  last  year  570  taxpayers,  comprising  421  retail  and  89  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  19  retail  and  2  wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alcohol, 
9  wholesale  and  4  retail  malt -liquor  dealers,  10  rectifiers  of  less  than, 
and  4  brewers,  of  500  or  more  barrels,  and  4  each  of  wholesale  dealers 
in  uncolored  oleomargarine,  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  and 
dealers  in  leaf  tobacco. 


Internal-revenue  receipts  and  disbursements,  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911  and  11 
con^plete  fiscal  years  since  organization  of  TerritorUU  government. 


Receipts. 


1910 


1911 


1901-19U 


Collections  on  lists  (fines  and  penalties) . 

Fermented  liqoor 

DistlUed  spirits 

Clnrs  ana  cigarettes 

Tobacco  and  snufl 

Special  taxes 

Playing  cards 

Documentary  stamps 

Proprietary  stamps 

Corporation  tax 


$4,675.80 

13,616.00 

39,608.01 

4,853.10 

2,137.55 

19,185.27 

765.60 

1.00 


134,201.18 


Total 

Disbursements  (salaries  and  expenses). , 


209,132.51 
15,023.64 


$4,491.76 

16,67&00 

43,127.87 

74.54 

2,566.66 

21,734.30 

840.50 

.25 


129,238.76 


$57,125.16 

146,7^39 

171,216.69 

10,161.40 

80,111.83 

198, 63a  36 

9.422.13 

68,040.10 

11,267.34 

253,439.94 


218,739.14      956,204.33 
13,875.90       129,659.31 


Net. 


194,108.87     204,863.24  I    826,545.01 


UNITED  STATES  CUMATOLOGICAL.  SERVICE. 

At  the  close  of  the  jBscal  year  there  were  149  rainfall  and  49  tem- 
perature stations,  from  which  the  data  are  published  regularly,  one 
of  each  of  which  having  been  established,  and  7  of  the  former  and  3 
of  the  latter  discontinued,  during  the  year.  Besides  these  there  are 
26  temperature  and  2  rainfall  stations,  the  data  from  which  are 
summarized  and  preserved  for  reference  without  publication.  Many 
of  the  stations  are  kept  by  volunteers.  Considerable  marine  work 
was  done  during  the  year.  Daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  reports  are 
issued  regularly  and  summaries  of  these  are  published  in  the  local 
newspapers.  Many  instruments  were  compared  and  corrected  when 
necessary.  The  records  were  consulted  extensively  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  also  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey,  as  well  as  by  plantation  agents  and  managers,  attor- 
neys, and  others.  No  violent  wind  storms  occurred,  and  no  con- 
siaerable  damage  was  caused  by  drought  or  by  rain  storms,  except 
that  in  February  some  damage  was  done  by  excessive  rains  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  F*  Frear, 

Governor  of  Haxoaiu 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX. 

TERRITORIAIi  REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 
TBBBITOBIAL  OFFICIALS. 


EXECUTIVE. 


W.  F.  Frear,  governor. 

E.  A.  Mott-Smith,  secretary. 

A.  Lindsay,  jr.,  attorney  general. 

D.  L.  Conkling,  treasurer. 

C.    S.   Judd,   commissioner   of  public 

lands. 
M.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  public 

work& 


W.  T.  Pope,  superintendent  of  public 

instruction. 
J.  H.  Fisher,  auditor. 
W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor. 
W.  Henry,  high  sberiff. 
C.  H.  Medcalf,  private  secretary  to 

governor. 


DEUeOATE  TO  CONGRESS. 

J.  K.  Kalanlanaole. 


JUDICIAL. 


A  G.  M.  Robertson,  chief  justice, 
supreme  court 

A.  Perry,  associate  justice,  supreme 
court 

J.  T.  DeBolt,  associate  justice, 
supreme  court. 

H.  E.  Cooper,  first  judge,  first  circuit 

W.  L.  Whitney,  second  judge,  first 
circuit 

W.  J.  Robinson,  third  judge,  first  cir- 
cuit 


S.  B.  Kingsbury,  judge,  second  circuit, 

Wailuku,  Maul. 
J.  A.  Matthewman,  judge,  third  circuit, 

Kailua,  HawalL 
C.   F.  Parsons,  judge,  fourth  circuit, 

Hllo,  Hawaii. 
J.  Hardy,  judge,  fifth  circuit,  Llhue^ 

KauaL 


LEGISLATIVE. 

Senate. — E.  A.  Knudsen  (president),  D.  K.  Baker,  C.  Brown,  J.  T.  Brown, 
C.  R  Chilllngworth,  G.  H.  Fairchild.  G.  C.  Hewitt,  A.  F.  Judd,  S.  B.  Kalama, 
A.  S.  Kalelopu,  R.  H.  Makekau,  H.  T.  Moore  (since  deceased),  P.  Pali,  R  W. 
Qulnn,  W.  T.  Robinson.     (J.  H.  Wise,  clerk.) 

House. — H.  L.  Holstein  (speaker),  G.  F.  Affonso,  F.  K.  Archer,  A.  L.  Castle, 
J.  Cockett  J.  H.  CJoney,  G.  P.  Cooke,  S.  P.  Correa,  B.  K.  Fernandez,  J.  P.  Hale, 
G.  H.  Huddy,  J.  K.  Kamanoulu,  C.  Kanekoa,  J.  W.  Kawaakoa,  H.  L.  Kawewehi, 
S.  Keliinbl,  R  A.  C.  Long,  S.  K.  Mahoe,  M.  K.  Makekau,  A.  Q.  Marcallino, 
.1.  W.  Moanauli,  C.  A.  Rice,  H.  S.  Rickard,  W.  J.  Sheldon,  A.  F.  Tavares,  E 
Towse,  B.  Waiaholo,  N.  Watkins,  W.  Williamson,  J.  R.  Yates.  (B.  Woodward, 
clerk.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  OF   HAWAH. 

General  staff. — Colonel  and  adjutant  general,  chief  of  staff,  J.  W.  Jones; 
lieutenant  colonel  and  surgeon  general,  G.  B.  Cooper;  lieutenant  colonel  and 
quartermaster  general,  J.  W.  Short;  lieutenant  colonel  and  paymaster  general. 
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J.  H.  Fisher ;  lieutenant  colonel  and  chief  engineer  officer,  M.  Oampbell ;  major, 
W.  L.  Moore;  captains,  E.  C.  Peters,  B.  T.  Winant,  G.  B.  Smithies;  first  lieu- 
tenant, L.  L.  Sexton. 

Line. — CJolonel,  O.  W.  Ziegler;  lieutenant  colonel,  A.  Coyne;  majors,  W.  R. 
Riley,  G.  Rose;  captains,  W.  A.  Fetter,  W.  E.  Hal,  M.  M.  Johnson,  T.  P.  Cum- 
mins, O.  M.  Ck)ster,  A.  W.  Neely,  F.  B  Angus,  J.  A.  Thompson,  S.  Kellinoi,  B. 
Ka-ne,  J.  W.  Ck)ok,  J.  Oamara,  B.  Hopkins,  H.  P.  O'Sullivan. 

BOABD  OF  IMMIGRATION,  LABOB,  AND  STATISTICS. 

R.  Ivors  (president),  B.  H«  Wodehouse,  A.  L.  0.  Atkinson,  J.  J.  Garden^  F.  Lt, 
Waldron ;  V.  S.  Clark,  commissioner  of  immigration. 

BOABD  OF   HEALTH. 

J.  S.  B.  Pratt  (president),  the  attorney  general  (A.  Lindsay,  Jr.)  ex  officio, 
W.  C.  Hobdy,  J.  F.  Morgan,  D.  Kalauokalani,  sr.,  F.  C.  Smith,  W.  D.  Baldwin. 

BOABD  OF  COMMISSIONEBS  OF  AGBIOULTUBB  AND  FOBESTBT. 

C.  S.  Judd  (president),  D.  P.  R.  Isenberg,  H.  M.  von  Holt,  A.  Waterhouse, 
J.  M.  Dowsett,  commissioners ;  R.  S.  Hosmer,  superint^ident  of  forestry ;  K.  M. 
Bhrhom,  superintendent  of  entomology;  V.  A.  Norgaard,  superintendent  of 
animal  industry  and  Territorial  veterinarian. 

OOLUDGB  OF  HAWAII. 

H.  B.  Cooper  (chairman),  C.  M.  Ck>oke,  A.  Gartley,  R.  S.  Hosmer,  C.  B. 
Hemenway,  regents ;  J.  W.  Gilmore,  president  of  the  college. 

BOABD  OF  OOMMISSIONEBS  OF  PUBLIC  ABCHIVES. 

B.  A.  Mott-Smith,  chairman  ex  officio;  W.  D.  Alexander  and  G.  R.  Carter, 
commissioners;  R.  C.  Lydecker,  secretary. 

UBBABT  TBUSTEES. 

W.  L.  Whitney,  W.  F.  Dillingham,  and  W.  H.  Babbitt 
FEDB&AL  OFTICIALa 
DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE. 

United  States  district  court.^B.  B.  Dole  and  C.  F.  Clemens,  Judges;  R.  W. 
Breckons,  district  attorney;  W.  T.  Rawlins,  assistant  district  attorney;  E.  R. 
Hendry,  marshal;  A.  B.  Murphy,  clerk. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Customs  Division. — B.  R.  Stackable,  collector ;  R.  C.  Stackable,  special  deputy 
collector ;  R.  Sharp,  chief  examiner. 

Internal-Revenue  Service, — C.  A.  Cottrill,  collector;  R.  S.  Johnstone,  chief 
d^uty  collector. 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. — C.  Ramus,  passed  assistant  sur- 
geon, chief  quarantine  officer ;  D.  H.  Currie,  director  leposy  investigation  staticm. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ULBOR. 

Immigration  Service.— B^  C.  Brown,  inspector  in  charge. 
United  States  Lighthouse  Estahlishm^ent.—Uent.  Leo  Sahm,  United  States 
Navy,  inspector,  nineteenth  lighthouse  district 
Nai?igation  Bureau.— B..  N.  Almy,  shipping  commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGEICULTCJRE. 

Hawaii  Experiment  BtatUm. — B.  V.  Wilcox,  special  agent  in  charge;  J.  B. 
Higgins,  horticulturist;  O.  K.  McClelland,  agronomist;  W.  P.  Kelley,  chemist; 
D.  T.  Fullaway,  entomologist 

Weather  Bttreav.— W.  B.  Stockman,  section  director. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Naval  station,  Honolulu. — ^Hear  Admiral  W.  O.  Gowles,  commandant;  Surg: 
G.  T.  Smith,  medical  officer;  MaJ.  H.  E.  Stevens,  pay  officer  and  general 
storekeeper;  E.  R.  Gayler,  civil  engineer;  MaJ.  W.  0.  Neville,  commanding 
United  States  marine  battalion. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Military  district  of  Hawaii, — ^Brig.  Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  commanding ;  Second 
Lieut  P.  M.  Andrews,  Eighth  Cavalry,  aide-de-camp;  Capt  C.  C.  Carter,  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps,  chief  of  staff;  MaJ.  A.  Campbell,  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment, adjutant  general. 

Bohofield  Barracks, — Col.  F.  W.  Mansfield,  Second  Infantry,  commanding. 

Fort  Shafter. — MaJ.  W.  P.  Bumham,  Twentieth  Infantry,  commanding. 

Fort  De  Russy, — ^MaJ.  W.  P.  Wooten,  Corps  of  Engineers,  commanding. 

Fort  Ruger. — MaJ.  B.  J.  Timberlake,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  commanding. 

Quartermaster  Department, — Capt  C.  Game,  depot  quartermaster;  Capt 
F.  B.  Edwards,  constructing  quartermaster. 

Suhsistence  Department, — MaJ.  A.  M.  Davis,  depot  commissary. 

Pay  Department, — Capt  E.  H.  Cooke,  paymaster. 

Engineer  Department, — MaJ.  W.  P.  Wooten,  Corps  of  En^dneers,  United  States 
district  engineer.  ' 

Signal  Corps, — Capt  B.  J.  Wallace,  signal  officer. 

POST  OPPICE  DEPARTMENT. 

F.  J.  Hare,  post-office  inspector  in  charge;  G.  W.  Carr,  assistant  superin- 
tendent Railway  Mall  Service;  J.  G.  Pratt  postmaster,  Honolulu. 
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Executive  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Septemher  15, 1911. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  amiual  report  on 
conditions  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1911. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  tne  conditions  in  the  Territory  have  improved 
materially  during  the  last  year.  The  only  railway,  save  spurs  and 
sidings^  tnat  has  been  constructed  during  the  past  twelve  months  is 
the  buildi^  of  a  double  track  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Kailroad  between  Albuquerque  and  Gallup. 

Irrigation  enterprises  have  proceeded  vigorously  during  the  past 
year.  A  considerable  number  of  wells  from  which  water  is  being 
pumped  for  irrigation  have  been  sunk  near  Deming,  and  a  company 
near  that  point  has  very  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  wells  on  a  large  area  of  land.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
water  ror  irrigation  purposes  can  be  pumped  from  shallow  wells  at  a 
profit  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  particularly  in  those  portions 
where  fruits  can  be  raised  and  where  truck  farming  can  be  carried  on. 
There  is  much  land  in  the  Territory  which  will  fmally  be  cultivated 
with  water  supplied  in  this  manner.  In  the  rich  Estancia  Valley  in 
Torrance  County  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  water  can  be  pumped  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  sufficient 
work  has  not  as  yet  been  done  to  determine  how  much  land  in  this 
valley  wiU  be  finally  susceptible  to  irrigation  in  this  manner. 

The  construction  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  which  is  being  built 
bv  the  National  Government,  has  made  substantial  progress  during 


been 

Eleted 
egin  in  earnest  within  a  short  time.  The  carrying  of  this  work  to 
completion  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Terutoi-y. 
^  Irrigation  projects  in  Colfax  County  have  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively and  several  are  now  in  process  of  being  built.  In  this  county 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Cliarette  were  segregated  to  the 
State  for  a  Carey  Act  project.  This  project  will  irrigate  about  10,000 
acres  and  is  the  only  Carey  Act  project  now  under  way  in  the  Terri- 
tory, although  several  individuals  and  corporations  have  made  appli- 
cation for  land  under  this  act.  The  Camfield  enterprise  near  Las 
Vegas,  which  will  irrigate  about  20,000  acres  of  land,  is  being  actively 
pushed,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  by  the  coming  spring  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land  will  be  irrigated  under  it.  In  San  Juan 
County  work  is  being  done  upon  one  of  their  irrigation  enterprises, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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One  of  the  largest  irrigation  enterprises  in  the  world  is  in  San  Juan 
County.  I  rerer  to  what  is  known  as  the  Turley  High  Line  Canal, 
which  when  completed  will  irrigate  1,250,000  acres.  This  enterprise 
can  be  built  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  considering  the  amount  of 
land  to  be  reclaimed.  A  company  composed  of  St.  £ouis  capitalists 
has  bought  considerable  land  near  Belen,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
which  they  propose  to  irrigate  either  from  the  Rio  Grande  or  from 
wells.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  project  will  be  a  success. 
TTie  act  of  Congress  approved  August  22,  1911,  allowing  irrigation 
districts  to  bond  themselves  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  4  per  cent 
limitation  imposed  upon  municipal  corporations  in  this  Territory,  is 
bound  to  result  in  much  development,  as  it  enables  promoters  to 
raise  money  for  the  prosecution  ol  their  plans  on  large  bodies  of  land 
which  could  not  hitherto  be  bonded. 

The  year  1911  opened  with  every  prospec^f  success  for  the  dry 
farmers  of  the  Territory.  There  was  much  more  rain  than  usual  imtil 
the  month  of  August.  At  the  beginning  of  Augus£  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  dry  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  countrv  would 
raise  large  crops,  but  from  the  1st  of  August  to  near  the  ena  of  that 
month  a  period  of  drought  occurred  and  the  prospects  for  large  crops 
from  dry  farming  became  very  poor.  The  dry  farmers  wiU,  however, 
raise  very  much  oetter  crops  than  they  have  done  at  any  time  during 
the  last  few  years. 

In  general,  business  in  the  entire  Territory  was  somewhat  better 
than  during  the  year  which  ended  June  30, 1910,  but  I  do  not  look  for 
any  material  improvement  in  business  conditions  until  there  is  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  country  at  large.  The  railroads  are  re- 
ducing the  forces  used  for  ma\pitenance  and  tne  running  of  their  trains, 
and  this  has  materially  injured  the  Territory.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  general  business  has  not  been  matenally  injured,  for  exam- 
inations show  that  the  deposits  in  our  banks,  both  State  and  national, 
are  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  There  have  been  no  failures 
of  any  considerable  magnitude.  One  small  bank  closed  its  doors  for 
a  few  days,  when  it  reorganized  and  resumed  business,  its  depositors 
losing  nothing. 

Although  business  has  generally  been  dull  and  the  troubles  in 
Mexico  cut  off  much  of  the  market  operation  in  our  coal  camps,  work 
in  them  has  been  actively  pushed  durmg  the  year.  Several  new  open- 
ings are  being  made  on  the  coal  measures  near  Raton,  and  steps  nave 
been  taken  to  reorganize  a  company  which  formerly  did  business  there, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  a  success  and  which  will  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  country.  The  demand  for  railroad  ties  continues  and  prices  are 
still  going  up. 

The  good-roads  commission  of  the  Territory  has  done  much  work 
during  the  last  year.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  road  engi- 
neering in  the  Territory  is  the  La  Bajada  Hill,  on  the  line  of  the  Camino 
Real  between  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquercjue.  The  beauties  of  this  road 
are  generally  commented  on  and  it  is  much  used.  The  road  from 
Silver  City  to  the  Mogollon  Mountains  has  been  finished  and  a  gang 
of  convicts  is  now  woridng  upon  the  road  through  Bluewater  Canyon 
immediately  west  of  Socorro.  It  is  designed  to  carry  this  road 
through  to  the  Mogollon  Mountains  and  perhaps  it  will  be  continued 
to  the  Gila  River  so  as  to  connect  with  the  road  which  the  Territory 
of  Arizona  contemplates  building  down  the  Gila  Valley  through  its 
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territory.  A  road  has  been  constructed  between  Las  Vegas  and  Mora, 
and  likewise  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  between  the  town  of  Dona  Ana  and  the 
Texas  line.  In  various  parts  of  the  Territory  work  of  minor  impor- 
tance has  been  done  and  the  road  commission  has  achieved  a  great 
deal  in  this  line,  considering  the  means  at  its  disposal. 

The  mining  of  the  precious  and  baser  metals  nas  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  The  mines  near  Magdalena,  in  Socorro  Countv,  are  taking 
out  large  amounts  of  zinc  ore.  Some  of  these  mines  have  been  worked 
for  the  past  30  years,  and  with  the  new  mines  which  have  been 
opened  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  more  ore  is  now  in  sight  than 
ever.  In  western  Socorro  Coimty,  in  the  MogoUon  Mountains,  much 
work  has  been  done.  These  nunes  are  showing  up  well  and  con- 
siderable amounts  of  precious  metals  are  being  shipped  from  them. 
These  deposits  give  every  prospect  of  being  large  in  extent  and  will 
in  the  near  future,  I  think,  be  of  great  v«3ue  to  the  Territory.  In 
Grant  County  a  large  amount  of  development  work  has  been  done 
upon  the  Chmo  copper  mine,  which  is  located  at  Santa  Rita,  in  that 
county.  It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  chum  drills  some  60,000,000 
tons  of  ore  have  been  opened  and  are  ready  to  be  taken  out.  A 
part  of  this  ore  is  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  steam  shovels.  This 
company  is  erecting  a  large  sinelter  at  a  town  called  Hurley,  near 
Santa  Rita,  to  treat  the  ores  which  it  mines.  The  smelter  will  have  a 
capacity  when  completed  of  5,000  tons,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will 
be  put  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  January.  A  large  amount  of 
work  has  also  been  done  on  mines  situated  in  the  Burro  Mountains 
south  of  Silver  City.  There  is  every  indication  that  these  mines  will 
be  great  producers  m  the  future.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper  at 
the  present  time  development  work  is  not  being  actively  pushed,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time,  if  copper  rises  appre- 
ciably in  value,  a  large  amount  of  ore  will  be  extracted  from  tnem. 

POPUIiATION. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  the  population  of  this  Territory  to 
be  327,301.  The  increase  in  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  67.6 
per  cent.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  guess  as  to  what  the  population 
is  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think  that  a  conservative  estimate  would 
not  put  it  at  less  than  340,000  souls. 

STATEHOOD. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  President  on  June  20,  1910, 
approved  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  Union.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  enabling 
act  an  election  was  held  on  September  6, 1910,  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  to  frame  our  constitution.  This  conven- 
tion met,  performed  its  duties,  and  framed  a  constitution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  this  Territory  by  a  majority  of  upward  of 
18,000  at  an  election  held  Januarv  21,  1911.  Tms  constitution  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  rresident  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  was  subse- 
quently brought  up  before  the  special  session  of  Congress  of  the 
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present  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  was  finally  passed.  The  troubles 
and  delays  which  this  Territory  has  had  in  regard  to  statehood  have 
been  a  great  detriment  and  drawback  to  it,  but  now  that  the  Territory 
will  soon  be  admitted  as  a  State  the  people  all  feel  reUeved  and  face  the 
future  with  every  confidence.  A  general  election  has  been  called  to 
elect  the  first  State  officers.  This  election  will  be  held  on  November  7 
of  the  present  year.  The  good  effects  of  the  adnussion  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  already  bearing  fruit  and  numerous  inquiries  are  constantly 
beinjg  made  by  people  who  desire  to  invest  capital  within  its  borders. 
We  look  forward  confidently  to  a  very  important  development  period 
following  the  completion  of  our  State  government.  The  natural 
resources  of  New  Mexico  are  gt-eat  and  their  development  should 
make  it  one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  of  the  Western 
States. 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO   CONSTITUTION. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  20,  1910,  to  enable 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  the  greater  portion  or  the  actual  work  incident 
to  statehood  devolved  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  this  was  done  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  bj^  Congress  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  holding  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  the  elections  prescribed  by  the  enabling  act,  to  be  locally 
expended  by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  under  the  direction  and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  disbursing 
and  accounting  of  this  money  involved  a  vast  amount  of  detaiL 
especially  in  the  preparation  and  certification  of  vouchers,  and 
naturally  the  work  of  checking  and  paying  the  various  claims  took 
up  considerable  time,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  settle  all 
accounts  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  work  of  paying  the  election  expenses  was  particularly  arduous, 
as  all  of  the  election  oflBcials  had  to  be  paid  by  individual  voucher  ana 
check,  in  compliance  with  United  States  statutes  and  regulations  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  To  better  imderstand  the  magnitude  of 
this  undertaking,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  New  Mexico  has 
almost  600  votmg  precincts,  and  at  all  general  elections  there  are 
three  members  of  a  board  of  registration,  three  judgjes  of  election, 
and  two  clerks  of  election  in  each  precinct,  not  to  mention  messengers 
employed  in  delivering  the  ballot  boxes  to  and  from  the  different 
polling  places. 

Of  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  statehood  purposes,  there  re- 
mains unexpended  at  tnis  time  $16,276.98.  Of  tnis  amount  $13,000 
is  still  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  subject  to  reouisition,  and  the 
remainder  is  on  deposit  in  the  local  United  States  aepository.  Had 
the  constitutional  convention  continued  in  session  the  fuU  60  days 
provided  for  by  the  enabling  act,  instead  of  adjourning  at  the  end  of 
50  days,  the  fimds  available  would  have  probably  been  entirely 
exhausted,  as  the  expenses  of  the  convention  were  approximately 
$1,000  a  day,  including  per  diem  of  the  delegates  and  tne  salaries  of 
the  various  officers  and  employees. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act,  the  consti- 
tutional convention  consisted  of  100  delegates,  divided  as  equally  as 
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possible  among  the  several  counties  of  the-Territory  according  to  the 
voting  population,  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  election  for 
Delegate  to  Congress  in  1908,  tne  apportionment  bein^  made  by  a 
conmiission  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary,  and  cmef  j  ustice. 

The  date  for  tne  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  fixed  by  proclamation  of  the  governor  for  September  6,  1910. 
The  convention  met  and  organized  on  October  3,  1910,  and  com- 
pleted its  labors  on  November  21,  1910.  The  election  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  constitution  as  formed  was  held  January  21,  1911,  at 
which  a  total  of  45,141  votes  were  cast — 31,742  in  favor  of  and 
13,399  against  ratification,  or  a  total  majority  for  the  constitution 
as  adopted  of  18,343.  Onlv  4  of  the  26  counties  cast  a  majority 
against  it.  An  abstract  of  tne  vote  is  appended  herewith  and  made  a 
part  of  this  report.     The  vote  by  coimties  was  as  follows: 

Vote  by  couTitiea  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  for  the  proposed  State  of  New  Mexico 

at  election  Jem.  tly  1911. 


Names  of  oountfoB. 


Bernalillo.. 

ChaTQs 

Col«ax 

Cuny 

Dona  Ana.. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe. 

Lincoln 

Luna 

MoEJnley.. 

Mora 

Otero 


Quay 

Bio  Arriba.. 
Rooseyelt... 
Sandoval.... 
San  Juan.... 
SanMljmd.. 
Santa  Fe.... 

Sierra.. 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia — 


For. 


Total 31,742 


2,426 

1,925 

2,055 

769 

1,450 

1,262 

916 

942 

549 

302 

681 

1,377 

548 

1,112 

1.542 

702 

1,139 

377 

2,780 

2,643 

220 

1,735 

1,018 

740 

1,067 

1,465 


Against. 


1,009 
348 
485 
250 
405 
303 
376 
611 
580 
231 
73 
602 
449 
506 
706 
720 
67 
645 

1,204 
297 
386 
991 
793 
532 
511 


13,399 


Majority   Mi^rity 
for.        against. 


1,417 
1,577 
1,570 

519  , 
1,045  I 
959 
540 
331 


71 

608 
685 
99 
606 
836 


1,072 


31 


18 


1,576  I 
2,346  I 


268 


744 
225 
208 
556 
1,236 


166 


18,826 


483 


In  order  that  each  registered  voter  in  the  Territory  might  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  for  the  new  State,  pubUshed  in 
the  language  that  he  best  understood,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory 
was  authorized  and  directed  by  resolution  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention to  provide  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  100,000  copies 
in  pamphlet  form — 50,000  in  English  and  50,000  in  Spanish.  To 
expedite  the  work  of  mailing  these  pamphlets  a  force  of  some  twenty 
extra  clerks  was  employed,  and  tney  were  sent  out  as  rapidly  as 
received  from  the  printers.  In  this  way  every  registered  voter  in  the 
Territory  received  a  copy  of  the  proposed  constitution  in  ample  time 
to  f  amiharize  himself  with  its  contents  before  the  election,  and  thus  be 
able  to  vote  intelligently  according  to  his  convictions. 

The  constitutional  convention  also  provided  for  the  printing  of 
2,500  copies  of  the  official  proceedings  of  that  body,  1,250  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  English  and  1,250  in  the  Spanish  language.    Eadi  del- 
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egate  to  the  constitutional  convention  was  also  furnished  with  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  constitution  printed  on  parchment 
bond  and  bound  similar  to  the  original  document  on  file  m  the  ter- 
ritorial secretary's  office. 
Another  pubucation  prepared  by  the  secretary's  office  during  the 

Sast  fiscaJ  year  is  the  1911  Legislative  Manual  and  Official  Register  of 
[ew  Mexico,  or  more  conmionly  known  as  the  ''Blue  Book/'  The 
new  edition  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  statistical 
and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  New  Mexico,  including  the  census  returns 
of  1910. 

IMMIGRATION. 

There  has  been  a  steady  immigration  movement  into  New  Mexico 
during  the  past  year,  which,  although  it  has  not  equaled  in  volume 
the  rush  which  occurred  during  the  years  from  1906  to  1910,  has  been 
of  a  high  character  and  promises  much  for  the  speedy  development  of 
our  agricultural  lands.  The  decrease  noted  is  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  during  the  years  mentioned  a  large 
portion  of  the  more  desirable  homestead  lands,  close  to  transporta- 
tion, were  filed  upon^  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
desirable  claims  which  are  sufficiently  close  to  the  railroads  to  make 
their  occupation  practical.  Many  good  claims  remain,  but  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  step  from  a  railroad  train  directly  on  to  a  good 
quarter  section  of  lana,  as  was  the  case  during  the  early  years  or  the 
homestead  movement  to  this  Territory.  More  and  more  care  is 
required  in  order  to  find  a  claim  which  will  justify  filing  upon  and 
development.  As  against  9,775  original  land  entries  during  tne  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  only  6,667  such  entries  were  made  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  558,251.13  in  acreage  filed 
upon.  Tms  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  desirable  nome- 
stead  lands  in  New  Mexico  are  gone.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  There 
remain  open  to  entry  in  New  Mexico  more  than  33,000,000  acres  pf 

{)ublic  land.  Much  of  this  land  is  mountainous,  is  classed  as  mineral 
and,  is  within  national  forests,  or  is  suitable  only  for  grazing.  How- 
ever, the  estimates  of  experts  indicate  that  from  8,000,000  to 
10,000,000  acres  are  adapted  to  some  form  of  farming.  A  consid- 
erable area  of  this  SCTicultural  land  is  near  to  transportation,  but 
the  larger  portion  wfll  have  to  wait  for  its  development  until  the 
country  is  opened  up  by  new  lines  of  railroad. 

The  last  nscal  year  has  witnessed  the  proving  up  of  a  very  large 
acreage  of  land  filed  upon  in  the  early  days  of  the  homestead  ruw. 
This  patented  land^  most  of  which  lies  in  the  dry-farming  districts,  is 
changing  hands  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  is  passing  from  the 
homesteaders,  many  of  whom  have  been  without  means  for  proper 
development,  to  men  with  sufficient  capital  to  farm  it  by  the  approved 
methods  of  dry  farming,  which,  when  followed  carefully  and  diligently, 
insure  successful  crops. 

The  most  satisfactory  phase  of  the  immigration  movement  of  the 
past  year,  however,  has  been  in  the  nnmber  of  newcomers  into  our 
irrigated  districts.  Practically  all  of  the  land  under  the  Carlsbad  pro- 
iect,  in  Eddy  County,  is  now  imder  cultivation.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  Pecos  Valley,  between  Roswell  and  Carlsbad,  is  filling  up  rapidly 
with  the  most  desurable  class  of  people — ^farmers  from  the  older  States 
who  see  in  the  low-priced  irrigated  lands  of  the  new  aouthwestero 
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States  an  opportunity  for  profitable  investment.  Lands  in  the  cen- 
tral Rio  Grande  Valley,  tributary  to  Albuquerque,,  which  have  been 
idle  for  years,  or  which  have  never  been  cultivated,  are  being  pur- 
chased by  sturdyfarmers  who  are  planting  alfalfa  fields,  truckgaroens, 
and  orchards.  The  beginning  of  actual  construction  on  the  Elephant 
Butte  project  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  vol- 
ume or  sales  in  the  Las  Cruces  aistrict  and  rapid  settlement  of  the 
whole  valley  below  the  dam.  Immigration  to  the  Deming  district,  to 
San  Juan  County,  Colfax  County,  and  the  irrigated  sections  of  other 
counties  has  been  rapid,  and  these  new  people  have  come  prepared 
generally  not  only  to  pay  cash  for  their  land  but  to  begin  its  imme- 
diate improvement.  New  Mexico  has  4,000,000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands,  and  the  development  and  settlement  of  these  lands  during  the 
next  10  years  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the 
building  of  the  new  State. 

More  favorable  conditions  have  existed  in  the  dry-farming  districts 
during  the  past  season,  and  as  a  result  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  were  forced  to  leave  their  claims  during  the  severe  drought  of 
1909-10  have  returned  to  make  final  proof  thereon.  Many  of  the 
claims,  however,  remain  abandoned  and  a  considerable  number  will 
revert  to  the  Government  and  become  available  for  new  filings.  We 
may  expect  a  continued  decrease  in  the  number  of  homestead  entries 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  or  until  the  extension  of  railroad  lines 
opens  new  territory.  -  But  for  this  loss  of  immigration  we  are  assured 
or  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  will  settle  on  patented 
lands  in  the  dry-farming  districts  or  find  homes  under  the  various 
irrigation  systems. 

Tne  following  table  shows  the  number  and  acreage  of  each  class  of 
land  entry  made  in  each  of  the  six  United  States  land  offices  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911 : 

Land  entries  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


Land  offices. 

Original  homestead 
entries. 

Final  and  commuted 
homestead  entries. 

Original  desert  entries. 

Number. 

Acres. 

Number. 

Acres. 

Number. 

Acres. 

Santa  Fe 

833 

529 

584 
486 
658 
186 

119,258.94 

77,468.00 
88,897.74 
74.385.95 
94,732.00 
27,501.02 

689 
222 
531 
357 
554 
579 

106,036.06 
32.934.00 
83.639.56 
56,966.10 
89,692.00 
96, 133. 11 

239 

407 

120 

59 

13 

8 

85,267.18 
79,745.00 
20,815.66 
9,45L9d 
4,100.00 
1,200.00 

LasCmces 

Roswell 

Clayton 

Fort  Somner 

Total 

3,276 

482,243.65 

2,932 

465,400.83 

846 

150,639.65 

'    Land  offices. 

Final  desert  proofs. 

Enlarged  (ZZO-acre) 
homestead  entries. 

Other  entriss. 

Acies. 

Number. 

Acres. 

Number. 

Acres. 

Santa  Fe 

8 
20 
40 

804.91 
4,212.00 
5,642.41 

198 

48,898.90 

180 

27,806.64 

Las  Cruces 

Roswell 

580 
758 
172 
407 

185,600.00 
180,467.96 
42,868.00 
79,483.62 

8 
140 
38 
64 

601  90 

Clayton 

34,749.68 
6,140.00 
8,036.86 

Tucumcwi    

Fort  Snrnnt^r. ,  -  - ,  -  r ,  -  ^  - 

Total 

68 

10,559.82 

2,115 

637,318.44 

430 

72,283.88 
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Land  entries  during  JUeal  year  ended  June  SO,  i9/i— Continued. 


Number. 

Acres. 

Total  orWiifil  entrief,  ftll  plf»flM» 

6,667 
8,000 

1,242,435.66 
475,960.15 

TntAl  flnftl  ^trVW,  %\\  fllMnWW 

Orwid  total  fllhiRW.  all  dfuweff r , , 

9,667 

1,718,895.71 

Total  orUdnal  entries  1909-10 

9,775 
6,667 

1,800,686.60 
1,242,4S5.56 

Total  original  entries  19J0-11 . 

Pecwase  1910-11 

8,108 

568, 251.  is 

Total  final  entries  1909-10 

8,224 
8,000 

520,145.76 
475,960.15 

Total  final  entrwi  1910-11 

Decrease  1910-11 

224 

44,185.61 

Statement,  by  land  dietriets  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated  and 

unreserved  on  July  1, 1911. 


CLAYTON. 


Counties. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Collto 

Acra. 

148,160 
78,600 
81,200 

920,280 
16,960 

Acre*. 

Acnt, 
148,160 
73,600 
31,200 

ICoia 

Ran  Wgw»l , , . .      

Union 

920,280 

Onav. - .  r . . . . , . 

16,960 

Total 

1,199,200 

1,199,200 



FORT  SUMNER. 


Chayes r 

815,016 
27,559 
421,780 
548,440 
194,120 

815,016 

Curry 

27,550 

Quaoalupe 

421,780 

Lincoln.r. 

548,440 

2,280 

196,400 

Total 

2,001,915 

2,280 

2,004,196 

LAS  CRUCES. 


TV>na  Ana. r 

1,711,851 
1,288,950 
1,069,165 
1,066,878 
1,008,442 
2,861,448 

230,400 

1,660,490 

472,240 

581,628 

92,160 

1,414,810 

1,942,251 

Grant 

2,008,440 

Lana ^ .,.,,,,,-,,.,-, . 

1,541,406 
1,688,506 

Otero 

Siena 

1,006,603 

owu         ....... 

4,275,788 

Total 

8,941,729 

4,460,228 

13,401,957 

ROSWELL. 


Chaves... 

Eddy 

Lincoln... 

Otero 

Torrance. 


Total. 


1,546,900 

1,167,590 

109,072 


180,200 


8,966,410 


1,097,760 

1,745.400 

413,880 

761,600 


4,018,640 


2,644,660 

2,912,900 

1,514,600 

761,600 

180,200 


8,004,060 
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Statement,  by  land  distncta  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated  and 
unreserved  on  July  1, 1911 — Continued. 


SANTA  FE. 


Counties. 


Bernalillo 

Cottex 

Guadalupe 

McKinley 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

SanUFe 

Socorro -• 

Taos 

Torrance 

Valencia • 

Total 

TUCUMCARI, 

Curry 

Qnaoalupe 

San  Miguei 

Union 

Total 

Territory  total 


Surveyed. 


Acra. 

77,  WO 
42,660 
678,240 
696,580 
161,410 
343,765 
295,080 
966,280 
486,390 
241,280 
804,120 
189,680 
631,550 
870,830 


6,386,125 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Acrei, 

38,400 


17,520 
172,400 

23,040 
184,440 
373,820 
468,000 
137,120 
113, IGO 

77,440 
276,800 
147,840 
182,420 


2,162,400 


TotaL 


Acrti, 
116,340 
42,  {(90 
695,760 
868,960 
184,450 
528,205 
668,900 

1,434,280 
353,510 
354,440 
881,560 
466.480 
779,390 

1,003.250 


8,548,525 


20,663 
98,098 

300,420 
20,121 

130,938 


579,140 


23,093,519 


24,300 
10,000 


34,300 


10,677,848 


29,563 
08,098 

324,720 
30,121 

130,938 


613,440 


33,771,367 


SUMMARY. 


Land  districts. 


Total 
acreage. 


Santa  Fe •  8,648,625 

LasCruccs '  13,401,967 

RosweU I  8,004,050 

Clayton '  1,199,200 

Tucumcari 613,440 

Fort  Sumner 2, 004, 195 


Total  all  lands  open  to  entrv  in  New  Mexico  July  1, 1911 . 
Total  all  lands  open  to  entry  in  New  Mexico  July  1, 1910 


33,771,367 
36,454,692 


Decrease  in  12  months  lands  withdrawn  and  filed  upon '     2,683,325 


The  Fort  Sumner  land  office  was  created  by  the  last  Congress 
and  opened  for  busmess  on  October  1,  1910.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  six  district  offices. 

The  influence  of  statehood  upon  immigration  into  New  Mexico 
has  been  apparent  during  the  past  few  months  of  the  year.  Since 
admission  into  the  Union  has  been  assured  the  correspondence  of 
the  bureau  of  immigration,  an  office  maintained  by  the  Territory 
to  supply  information  to  prospective  homeseekers  and  investors, 
has  more  than  doubled  and  continues  to  increase  rapidly  from 
month  to  month,  while  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  are  coming  to  New  Mexico  to  investigate  conditions  with 
a  view  to  investment  or  location. 
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PINANCB8. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  has 
been  in  every  way  successiul  and  prosperous  for  New  Mexico.  The 
condition  of  the  Territorial  finances  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  the 
various  Territorial  institutions  are  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  and 
the  several  county  governments  have  made  a  splendid  showing. 
Exhaustive  reports  oy  the  auditing  department  show  that  our 
financial  affairs  have  been  ably  and  economically  administered  and 
that  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  has  been  attained. 

New  Mexico  enters  the  Union  as  a  State  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis,  which  should  be  Ratifying  to  our  citizens  and  which  should 
have  an  important  bearmg  upon  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

All  appropriations  have  been  promptly  paid. 

In  the  year  1909  the  Territonal  rate  of  taxation  was  14.45  mills; 
in  1910  the  rate  was  reduced  to  11  mills,  and  in  1911  the  rate  was 
further  reduced  to  10  mills,  making  a  reduction  of  almost  31  per 
cent  within  two  years. 

Property  returns  for  taxation  are  made  on  a  basis  not  exceeding 
20  per  cent  of  actual  value.  If  returns  were  made  on  the  basis  of  full 
valuation,  the  tax  rate  would  only  amount  to  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

AU  Territorial  institutions,  penal,  educational,  charitable,  and 
others,  have  lived  within  their  mcomes,  as  fixed  by  legislative  acts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary.  This  latter 
institution  shows  a  small  deficit,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  legislative  appropriation  for  the  year  1905  for  general 
maintenance  was  $35,000,  such  appropriation  being  based  on  the 
number  of  prisoners  confined  during  the  years  1903  and  1904,  which 
at  that  time  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  223.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners has  gradually  increased  until  at  this  time  there  are  connned 
therein  378,  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  the 
appropriation  has  remained  the  same. 

The  Territorial  bonded  debt  has  been  decreased,  interest  pay- 
ments are  promptly  met,  and  the  good  credit  of  ike  Territory  has  been 
maintained. 

Bonds  issued  by  the  Territory,  counties,  and  municipalities  bear 
low  rates  of  interest,  and  when  offered  for  sale  find  a  ready  market. 

Substantial  cash  balances  have  been  maintained  and  are  kept  on 
deposit  with  approved  banks,  named  as  depositories  of  public  nmds, 
upon  which  interest  is  derived  on  daily  balances  at  the  rate  of -3  per 
cent  per  annum.  These  deposits  are  fully  protected  by  good  and 
sufficient  bonds. 

On  June  1, 1910,  as  shown  by  the  statement  following,  there  was  to 
the  credit  of  the  various  Territorial  funds,  $485,149.14.  During  the 
year  there  was  collected  from  sources  other  than  taxation  the  sum  of 
$363,98Q.62;  and  from  taxation,  $653,703.99;  making  a  total  of  col- 
lections and  receipts  by  the  treasurer  of  $1,017,690.61 ;  and  a  total  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  treasurer  of  $1,502,839.75.  There  was 
expended  for  aU  puri>oses  the  sum  of  $977,564.63,  leaving  aggregate 
balances  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on  June  1,  1911,  of  $525,275.12. 

The  following  statement,  which  has  been  compiled  without  refer- 
ence to  the  various  funds  and  accounts  as  carried  upon  the  books  of 
the  Territorial  treasurer  and  auditor,  will  convey  a  more  definite  idea 
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as  to  the  sources  of  receipts  and  the  purposes  for  which  oublic  moneys 
were  expended: 

Territorial  receipts  and  expenditures,  fiscal  year  ended  May  30, 1911, 

To  balance  due  all  funds,  June  1, 1910 ^85,149.14 

ReceiptB:  • 

Taxation 653,703.99 

Sources  other  than  taxation 363, 986. 62 


1,502,839.75 


Expenditures: 

Principal  and  interest,  Territorial  bonded  debt 73, 785. 00 

Counties  for  benefit  of  public  schools  and  maintenance  Territorial 

institutions 269, 898. 85 

Maintenance  and  improvement  public  buildings 24, 919. 02 

Supi)ort  penal  institutions  and  care  of  insane 167, 090. 68 

Charitable  institutions 54, 297. 17 

Protection  live-stock  interests 27, 815. 98 

Selection  of  public  land  and  maintenance  public  land  board 15, 460. 20 

Militia,  mounted  police,  and  game  warden  forces 36, 329. 00 

Construction  public  roads 91,026. 00 

Repayment  of  trust  funds 46,298.50 

Conservation  natural  resources 9,170.10 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  authorized  by  law 48, 301. 74 

Cities  and  towns^  account  of  fire  departments 14, 700. 00 

Salaries  Territonal  officials,  including  judges  and  clerks  of  district 

courts 98,472.39 

Balances  on  hand  June  1,  1911 525,275.12 


Total 1,502,839.75 

TEBBITOBIAL  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

On  June  1,  1910,  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Territory  amounted 
to  $1,001,500. 

During  the  year  ended  June  1,  1911,  there  were  paid  and  retired, 
$2,000  provisional  indebtedness  bonds,  $15,000  armory  certificates, 
and  $9,500  certificates  of  indebtedness,  leaving  a  total  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  $975,000. 

The  Territory  is  strictly  upon  a  cash  basis  and  has  no  debts  or 
obligations  of  a  floating  character. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Territory: 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  Territory,  June  1,  1911, 


Titles  of  bonds. 


Amount.    Date  of  issue. 


Rate. 


When  due. 


Provisioiial  indebtedness 

Oeneral  refunding 

Do 

ReftmdinK 

Capitol  rebuilding 

Do 

Do 

Capitol  improvement 

Do 

Certificates  of  indebtedness. . 

Do 

Do 

Insane  Asylum 

Do 

Do 

Penitentiaiy  refunding 

Do 

Agricultural  College 

IffOitary  Institute 

Annory  Building 

Do 

Territorial  institutions 


S3, 000 
101,000 
128,000 
104.000 


] 


Sept.  2, 

July  1, 

Mar.  1, 

July  1, 

May  1, 

Nov.  1, 

May  1, 

June  1, 

Deo.  1, 

Mar.  1, 

do.. 

Apr.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

July  10, 

July  1, 

Apr.  1, 

Apr.  1, 

July  1, 


1889 
1893 
1909 
1893 
1895 
1805 
1899 
1907 
1907 
1900 


1909 
1891 
1895 
1901 
1894 
1896 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1908 
1907 


Percent. 
6 
G 
4 
6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 


Sept. 
July 
Mar. 
July 
May 
Nov. 
May 
June 
Dec. 
Mar. 

Do. 
Apr.  1,1912 


2, 1919 
1,1923 
1,1939 
1,1923 
1,1925 
1,1925 
1,1929 
1,1937 
1,1937 
1. 1914 


Oct. 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Apr. 
Apr. 
July 


1,1921 
1.1925 
1,1931 
1,1924 
1,1925 
10.1931 
1.1921 
1,1934 
1,1938 
1,1937 


Total  indebtedness 975,000 
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COXTNTY  FINANOBS. 

A  review  of  the  year's  business  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Ter- 
ritory shows  that  the  conditions  throughout  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1911^  have  been  satisfactory  in  every  way.    Comparison  with  the 

Srevious  fiscal  ^ear  indicates  a  distinct  improvement  in  financial  con- 
itions.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  steady  advance,  in 
development  and  wealth  in  the  several  counties^  a  closer  collection  of 
taxes  and  other  revenues,  the  more  rigid  reqmrements  of  the  terri- 
torial traveling  auditor  from  county  treasurers,  and  a  general  advance 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  county  governments. 

The  following  condensed  statement  shows  the  sources  from  which 
county  moneys  were  received  and  the  purposes  for  which  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911: 

County  receipts  and  expenditureSy  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911, 

Receipts: 

Aggregate  balances  July  1,  1910 t . .  $1,423,417. 25 

Tax  collections 2, 468, 654.  33 

Licenses 145, 671.  77 

Poll  taxes 39, 379.  97 

Fines 13,363.71 

From  Territory  for  benefit  public  schools 66, 252.  23 

From  sale  of  county  and  scnool  bonds 127, 930. 41 

Coimty  proportion  of  forest  reserve  funds  received  from  State 

treasurer 21,915.81 

All  other  receipts 98, 595. 81 

4,395,181.29 

Expenditures: 

Cost  of  coimty  government  paid  from  general  coimty  fund 319, 542. 11 

Boarding  prisoners,  first-class  counties 14, 850. 69 

Cost  of  holding  courts 203,369.66 

Interest  on  bonded  debt 173, 405. 78 

Wild  animal  bounties 32, 515. 38 

Roads  and  bridges 189, 716. 14 

Public  buildings 215,395.86 

Territorial  taxes 604, 888. 38 

Treasurer's  and  assessor's  commissions 171, 460. 70 

Municipal  taxes 209,273.12 

Public  schools 838, 085. 79 

Bonds  redeemed 61, 789. 90 

Another 83,677.45 

Aggregate  balances  on  hand  July  1,  1911 1, 277, 210. 33 

4,395,181.29 
COUNTY  AND  SCHOOL  DISTBICT  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  that  the  aggregate 
county  bonded  indebtedness  amounts  to  $3,400,909.42,  which  mdudes 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Grant  County  Railroad  aid  bonds,  provision  for  the 
payment  of  which  is  made  in  the  enabling  act. 

The  aggregate  bonded  indebtedness  of  school  districts  amounts  to 
$708,631.13. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  both  county  and  school  district 
bonded  indebtedness  during  the  year,  practically  all  of  which  has 
been  for  improyement  purposes. 
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County  and  school  district  bonded  indebtedness 


Counties. 


Bernalillo. 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Cuny 

Dona  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 
Lincoln... 

Luna 

McEanley. 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 


County  In- 
debtedness. 


1463,131.00 

i7i,ooaoo 

69,50a00 
62,6«0.00 
72,246.00 
89,000.00 
228,000.00 
£0,735.00 
74,72&00 
86,326.00 

24,ooaoo 

92,904.00 

57,ooaoo 

48,601.42 


School  dis- 
trict Indebtr 
edness. 


$4, 
108, 
43, 
19, 


25, 

\^ 
53, 

42, 


5oaoo 
8oaoo 
6oaoo 
4oaoo 

744.00 
035.13 

ooaoo 

500.00 
150.00 

ooaoo 

500.00 
000.00 
300.00 

5oaoo 


Counties. 


Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia 

Total  indebtedness. 


County  in- 
debtedness. 


$45,000.00 
22,50a00 
66,000.00 

39,ioaoo 

485,600.00 

670,182.00 
55,000.00 

173,600.00 
49,500.00 
40,000.00 
53.50a00 

111,000.00 


3,400,900.42 


School  dis- 
trict indebt- 
edness. 


tl8,70a00 

i,8oaoo 

24,500.00 

6i,5oaoo 

0,302.00 
6,000.00 
5,200.00 


18,70a00 

38,  ooaoo 


7Q8,63L13 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PBOPEBTY  FOB  TAXATION. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  Territory  sub- 
ject to  tax  for  the  year  1910  reached  the  sum  of  $58,313,126.18; 
the  returns  for  the  year  1911  show  the  amount  subject  to  tax  to  be 
$60,048,880.75,  an  increase  over  1910  of  $1,735,754.57. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  property  returns  for  taxation  are  made  on 
a  basis  of  one-fifth  of  actual  value,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if 
property  was  returned  on  a  basis  of  full  value  the  amount  subject  to 
tax  would  reach  something  over  $300,000,000. 

TAX  LEVIES. 

The  levy  for  all  Territorial  purposes  for  the  present  year  has  been 
fixed  at  10  mills,  and  the  average  levy  for  all  county  purposes  through- 
out the  Territory  for  the  year  is  22.20  mills,  malang  a  total  of  32.26 
mills  for  the  support  of  Territorial  and  county  governments.  This 
does  not  include  special  levies  for  the  sui)port  of  municipalities,  city 
schools,  and  the  rural-school  districts,  which  are  local. 

The  Territorial  levy  for  1910  was  11  mills,  and  the  average  levy  for 
county  purposes  was  21.44  mills,  which  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
general  levy  for  the  year  1911. 

Of  the  1909  tax,  88.87  per  cent  has  been  remitted  to  the  Territorial 
treasurer;  up  to  June  30,  1911,  there  had  been  collected  and  remitted 
77.9  per  cent  of  the  1910  tax. 

TERRITORIAL.  INSTITUTIONS. 

From  a  review  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  boards  of  regents 
of  the  several  Territorial  institutions,  and  their  present  financial  con- 
dition, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  funds  of  the  Territory 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions  have  been  used 
economically  and  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer. 

These  institutions,  with  the  exception  or  the  penitentiary,  above 
mentioned,  have  been  able  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  to 
live  within  their  appropriations,  supplemented  by  the  incomes 
derived  from  the  revenue  from  lands  granted  by  Congress,  and  other 
earnings  or  incomes  received  in  the  course  of  operation. 

Dunng  the  past  year,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  has  sustained  a  loss  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  main 
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building  by  fire.  This  building  was  valued  at  about  $18,000,  and 
insurance  was  collected  to  the  amount  of  $15,221.85. 

The  property  holdings  of  the  Territory  have  been  increasing  steadily 
from  year  to  year,  and  an  inventory  taken  under  date  of  June 
30,  1911.  based  on  conservative  valuations,  shows  the  amoimt  of 
these  holdings  to  be  $2,006,640.58,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$169,575.41. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  value  of  hold- 
ings of  the  several  Territorial  institutions: 

Value  of  holdings  of  Territorial  institutionSf  July  i,  1911, 


Institutions. 


Agricultural  college 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Blind  asylum , 

Insane  asylum , 

Miners'  Hospital 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Normal  school.  Silver  City 

New  Mexico  Normal  University . . . 

New  Mexico  Penitentiary 

School  of  mines 

University  of  New  Mexico , 

Reform  school 

Spanish- American  Normal  School . 

Capitol  building  and  extension 

Executive  mansion 

Armory: 

Albuquerque 

LasCruces 

Las  Vegas 

SUverCity 

Santa  Fe 

Roswell 


Furniture, 
fixtures, 
and  equip- 
ment. 


$134 
1, 
3, 
43, 
3, 
20, 
15, 
13, 
67, 
15, 
26, 
2, 
2, 
15, 


613.88 
850.00 
100.00 
076.99 
700.00 
000.00 
000.00 
713.30 
592.91 
200.00 
000.00 
031.55 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Total 370,878.63 


Personal 

property, 

live  stock, 

etc. 


$4,675.60 
350.00 

*  16,670.' 19' 

60.00 

14,400.00 

18,000.00 


6,991.50 


6,500.00 
2,457.20 


62,404.49 


Real 
estate. 


$37,350.00 

4,500.00 

8,000.00 

21,504.30 

2,000.00 

60,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00 

7,658.00 

2.000.00 

2,000.00 

4,700.00 

600.00 

20,000.00 

12,000.00 

4.750.00 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 


212,862.30 


Buildings. 


$93,825.00 
24,000.00 
26,000.00 

197,344.67 
45,700.00 

153,184.49 
65,000.00 
75,300.00 
97,025.00 
70,000.00 
85,050.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 

275,000.00 
25,000.00 

20,686.00 
14,406.00 
15,003.00 
14,406.00 
14,160.00 
14,406.00 


0,406.16 


TotaL 


$270,464.48 

30,700.00 

37,100.00 

271,996.15 

61,450.00 

237,684.40 

106.000.00 

100,013.30 

178, 167. 41 

87,200.00 

118,650.00 

19,188.75 

27,600.00 

310,000.00 

46,000.00 

25,336.00 
15,906.00 
17,603.00 
14,906.00 
14,609.00 
15,406.00 


2,006,640.58 


Note.— The  total  amoimt  of  insurance  carried  on  buildings,  furniture  and  axturas,  equipment,  etc, 
aggregates  $1,089,011. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  various  boards  of  the  Territorial  institutions,  made 
to  the  traveling  auditor  quarterly,  shows  the  various  sources  of 
income  of  these  institutions  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
are  disbursed: 

Sources  of  income  of  all  Territorial  institviions  and  the  purposes  for  which  funds  were 
expended  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

Receipts: 

Aggregate  balances  June  30,  1910 $146,973.  W 

General  appropriations 289, 517.  66 

Special  appropriations 24, 067.  79 

Government  appropriations 78, 798.  51 

Income  public  lanos 11, 562. 00 

Fees,  tmtion,  oamings,  etc 88,232.02 

Sale  of  material 12,792.89 

Insurance 15, 22L  85 

AU  other 17,976.95 

538, 169. 67 

Total 685,1^65 
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Disbunements: 

Salaries  and  labor 1159,654.23 

ImpFovement  and  maintenance  buildings 96,981.63 

General  maintenance 177,540.13 

Water,  light,  fuel 37, 140. 25 

Fumitiu^  fixtures,  and  equipment 15,272.02 

Account  Government  appropriations 75,009.00 

AU  other 29,994.19 

591,591.45 
Less  warrants  outstanding  penitentiary  and  reform  school 11, 103. 26 

580  488. 19 
To  balance  June  30,  1911 104,' 655!  46 

685, 143. 65 
NEW  MEXICO  BANKS. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  banking  interests  of  the  Territory  were 
represented  by  87  banking  institutions — 42  national  and  45  Terri- 
torial— ^with  a  capitalization  of  $3,343,490,  and  total  resources  and 
liabilities  of  $26,417,853.72,  an  increase  in  resources  and  liabilities 
over  last  year  of  $  1 ,087,960. 

During  the  year  five  new  banks  have  been  established  and  are  in 
operation  under  the  Territorial  banking  act. 

One  small  bank  was  compelled  to  close  its  doors  for  a  few  days 
when  a  reorganization  was  effected  under  the  direction  of  the  bank 
examiner,  and  the  institution  placed  in  a  sound  and  solvent  condi- 
tion without  incurring  any  loss  to  depositors. 

No  failures  have  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  either  the  national  or 
Territorial  banks. 

Following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  resources  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  45  Territorial  banks: 

Resources  and  liabilities  of  Territorial  banls  and  trust  companies. 
Resources: 

Loana  on  real  estate $818,995.29 

Loans  on  collateral  security 942, 081. 12 

Loans  and  discounts 2, 481, 375. 70 

Overdrafts 55,375.68 

United  States  bonds 10, 160. 00 

State,  county,  and  munici|Md  bonds 10,156.00 

Bank  stock 6, 800. 00 

Other  stock,  bonds,  and  securities 195, 169. 00 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 1, 119, 592. 75 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures 288, 043. 62 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 45, 530. 54 

Cash  on  hand 981,760.73 

All  other  resources 84, 396. 62 

Total  resources 7,039, 427. 05 

Liabilities:  ===- 

Capitol  stock 1,333,990.00 

Surplus 112,430.29 

Other  undivided  profits 101, 019. 12 

Deposits  subject  to  check 3,535,531.03 

Savings  and  time  deposits 1, 765, 221. 80 

Due  other  banks  ana  bankers 85, 246. 07 

All  other  liabilities 105,988.74 

Total  liabilities 7,039,427.05 

Increaae  in  reaources  and  liabilities  since  July  1, 1910 637,444. 56 

Increase  in  capital  stock 101,339.00 

Increase  in  deposits 513, 696. 59 
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BUHiDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  at  this  time  13  building  and  loan  associations  organized 
and  operating  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  are  purely  local  in  character. 

These  institutions  are  prosperous,  are  economically  managed,  and 
have  combined  assets  and  habilities  of  $1,331,293.64,  which  is  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $71,709.07. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  showing  condition  at  dose 
of  business  June  30,  1911: 

Assets  and  liabilities  of  building  and  Uxm  associations. 

Assets: 

Loans  on  real  estate $1, 193, 565. 69 

Loans  on  stock 45, 752. 67 

Accraed  and  unpaid  interest 6, 371. 14 

Real  estate 40,473.27 

Furniture  and  fixtures 4, 447. 86 

Bills  receivable 555. 00 

Cash  on  hand 26,029.82 

All  other  assets 14,098.19 

Total  assets 1,331,293.64 

Liabilities: 

Dues  on  installment  stock 1,113,020.83 

Paid-up  stock 30, 643. 37 

(Contingent  fund 807.74 

Bills  payable 54, 074. 59 

Dividend  account 41, 485. 12 

Undivided  profits 74,109.18 

Expense  account 1, 088. 40 

All  other  liabilities 16,064.41 

Total  liabilities 1,331,293.64 

CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  158  corporations^  with  a  combined 
authorized  capital  of  $35,684,000,  were  organized  in  New  Mexico,  and 
25  foreign  corporations,  haying  a  total  capitalization  of  $11,306^000, 
were  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  fees  arising 
from  this  source,  covered  into  the  Territorial  treasury  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  amounted  in  all  to  $7,569.10.  During  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  219  domestic  corporations  were  formed,  having  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $101,933,725,  and  27  foreign  corporations  were 
admitted  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $40,213,000,  from 
which  the  Territory  derived  fees  totaling  $17,511.86. 

The  cause  of  this  falling  off  in  the  number  of  new  corporations  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  statehood  situation  was  the  most 
important  influence. 

The  constitution  for  the  proposed  State  of  New  Mexico  provides 
for  a  corporation  commission,  composed  of  three  members,  to  be 
elected  at  each  general  election.  The  State  corporation  commission 
will  have  charge  of  the  organization  of  all  domestic  corporations,^  will 
issue  licenses  to  all  foreign  corporations,  and  exercise  supervisory 
powers  over  railroads,  telegraph  companies,  and  other  pubhc-service 
corporations.    All  articles  of  mcorporation  and  other  papera  pertain- 
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ing  to  corporations  now  on  file  and  of  record  in  the  Territorial  secre- 
tary's office  will  be  lodged  with  the  State  corporation  commission  as 
soon  as  it  is  oi^anized  and  ready  for  business. 

Detailed  statistics  relating  to  corporations,  number  of  filings  made, 
amount  of  fees  paid,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  taoles  following,  represent- 
ing data  compiled  from  the  years  1910  and  1911 : 

Corporations  authorixed  to  do  btmness  in  New  Mexico. 


1910 

1911 

Places  of  origin. 

Number. 

Authorized 
capital. 

Number. 

Authorized 
capital. 

Fordgn: 

Arizona 

9 

$17,288,000 

8 

1 
7 

16,200,000 

California 

200,000 

Colorado 

6 

1 
1 
1 

2,8i6,666 
10,000 

1,220,000 

Ddaware 

minoH 

TndiaTia ...,-- 

300,000 

i^ansAs 

2 

60,000 

Maine 

4 

2 

1 

12,150,000 
100,000 
30,000 

2,500,000 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

1 

1 
2 

1 

100,000 

North  Dakota 

150,000 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode' island 

:::::::::::::: 

75,000 

Scotland 

1 

7,275,000 

Utah 

1 

800,000 

Wyoming..  ., 

1 

250,000 



Total 

27 
219 

40,213,000 
101,933.725 

26 
168 

11,306,000 

Domestio 

35,684,000 

Qrand  total 

246 

142,146,725 

183 

46,969,000 

Classification  of  corporation  charters  for  the  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911. 


Character. 


Banks  and  trust  companies 

Benevolent,  religious,  social  societies,  etc 

Building  and  loan  associations 

General  Industrial  enterprises 

Irrigation,  horticultural,  and  improvement  companies 

Live-stock  and  ranch  companies 

Mercantile^,  manufacturing,  and  publishing  companies 

Mining,  muling,  and  smeUing  companies 

Real-estate,  abstract,  and  town-site  companies 

Railway  companies 

Total 


1910 


Number. 


240 


Authorized 
capital. 


$320,000 

768,600 

7,975,000 

8,812,000 

14,321,025 

319,500 

3,319,000 

68,660,000 

2,061,000 

35.700,000 


142,146,725 


1911 


Number. 


Authorized 
capital. 


183 


$120,000 

100,000 

500,000 

138,000 

4,306,000 

1.428,000 

17,383,000 

19,900.000 

2,052.000 

1,060,000 


46,989,000 


Incorporation  fees  paid  Territorial  treasurer  for  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911. 


Quarters. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 


1910 


14,205.00 
3,672.86 
7,659.00 
1,976.00 


17,611.86 


1911 


$1,037.50 
2,481.60 
1,795.00 
1,665.00 


7,669.10 
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INSURANCE. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  insurance  department  were  as  follows: 

Receipts  from  all  sources $40,226. 18 

Office  expenses |5, 287. 91 

Fire  department 12,750.00 

New  Mexico  Fireman's  Association 2, 000. 00 

Total  disbursements 20,037.91 

Surplus 20,188.27 

During  the  past  year  5  life,  5  miscellaneous,  and  1  fire  insurance 
companies  were  admitted  and  5  life  and  2  miscellaneous  companies 
withdrew  from  the  Territory. 

There  are  now  operating  in  the  Territory  111  insurance  companies, 
classified  as  follows: 

Life  insurance  companies 29 

Fire  insurance  companies 35 

Miscellaneous  companies 24 

Fraternal  beneficiary  societies 23 

Total Ill 

Attempts  were  made  to  promote  the  New  Mexico  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Roswell  and  the  Southwestern  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
at  Albuquerque,  but  both  ended  in  disaster  and  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.     High  promotion  expense  was  the  reason  thereof. 

The  Occidental  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Albuquerque,  commenced 
business  in  April  of  this  year  with  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  department  has  made  a  number  of  examinations  of  companies 
during  the  year,  working,  where  possible,  with  other  insurance 
departments,  thus  affording  the  policy  holders  every  possible 
protection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  insurance  business  in 
the  Territory: 

Insurance  statistics, 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1909 10, 154 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31,  1910 10, 062 

Policies  issued  in  1910 1,905. 

Policies  ceased  in  1910 1, 336 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force  Dec.  31, 1909 $23, 925, 475. 00 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force  Dec.  31, 1910 $22,664,552.00 

Losses  incurred  during  1910 $245,230.00 

Losses  paid  during  1910 $255,36L08 

Losses  and  claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1910 8 

Amount  of  losses  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1910 $29,313.00 

Amount  of  insurance  issued  during  1910 $4, 218, 263. 00 

Amount  of  premiums  received  during  1910 $741, 763. 16 

PIRB  INSURANCE. 

Amount  of  insurance  written  during  1909 $33,240,313.00 

Amount  of  insurance  written  during  1910 $34, 953, 571. 00 

Losses  incurred  during  1909 $460,462,64 

Losses  incurred  during  1910 $395,149.38 

Losses  paid  during  1910 $398,573.04 

Premiums  received  during  1909 $603, 977. 00 

Premiums  received  during  1910 $599, 800. 00 
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Premiums  received  during  1909 |107, 265. 42 

Premiums  received  during  1910 $151, 933. 76 

Losses  paid  during  1909 $40, 203. 92 

Losses  paid  during  1910 $48, 555. 03 

EDUCATION. 

The  remarkable  rate  of  progress  in  education  of  the  preceding  six 
fears  was  maintained  during  the  past  year.  School  terms  were 
longer,  teachers'  salaries  were  higher,  and  the  attendance  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  year  just  preceding.  One  of  the  most  evident 
marks  of  advancement  is  the  increase  in  number  of  schoolhouses 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial department  of  education.  The  increase  in  number  of  high 
schools  is  also  to  be  noted,  there  being  now  34  times  as  many  as 
in  1907.  In  the  courses  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools  are 
found  practical  studies,  such  as  agriculture,  business  oranches,  and 
domestic  science  in  manv  sections  of  the  State. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  the  mak- 
ing of  blank  forms,  so  as  to  secure  adequate  and  systematic  reports 
from  the  various  school  units  as  to  items  of  information  callea  for. 
As  a  result  reports  sent  to  the  department  are  more  intelligent  and 
uniform.  We  are  thus  better  able  than  before  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  as  well  as  to  have  at  hand 
the  facts  upon  which  to  base  further  advances  along  educational 
lines. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  of  August,  1910,  showed  99,308  persons  of  school  age, 
an  increase  of  4,207  over  the  previous  year,  the  school  age  being  5  to  21 
years.  The  school  enrollment  in  June,  1911,  was  approximately 
58,000,  an  increase  of  about  2,000  over  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  between  5,000  and  6,000  pupils  enrolled  m  private  and  sectarian 
schools  and  over  1 ,000  in  Indian  schools,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
census  enrolled  is  therefore  a  little  in  advance  of  the  percentage  of  the 
preceding  year,  65  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  average  attendance  to 
enrollment  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year,  66  per 
cent.  This  showing  is  very  gratifying  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  drought,  which  prevailed  in  several  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Territory  in  1910,  caused  many  who  had  recently  come  into 
New  Mexico  to  go  to  other  States  temporarily,  thus  materially 
decreasing  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  those  sections. 

TEACHERS 

More  than  1,600  teachers  were  employed  in  about  1,200  elementary 
schools  and  30  high  schools.  During  the  past  summer  1,650  teachers 
were  enrolled  in  the  various  institutes  and  summer  schools  of  the 
Territory,  about  450  attending  eight  weeks.  Fewer  excuses  for 
absences  from  institute  have  been  presented  than  ever  before.  There 
is  yearly  a  ^eater  inclination  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  attend  summer 
schools  mamtained  in  connection  with  our  educational  institutions. 
The  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  shown  also  in  the  numerous 
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teachers'  meetings  held  throughout  the  Territory  and  in  the  active 
organizations  of  county  teachers'^  associations.  A  still  further  indi- 
cation of  such  professional  spirit  is  seen  in  the  popularity  amon^  the 
teachers  of  the  reading  circle.  Over  half  of  tne  teachers  now  nold 
certificates  for  following  the  course  approved  by  the  Territorial  board 
of  education. 

PBOPEBTY  AND  EXPBNDITITBES. 

The  year  began  with  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  various  district  funds 
amounting  to  $377,829.22.  The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  was  $949,448.60,  an  mcrease  of  almost  $150,000  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this,  $541,440.56  was 
expended  for  teachers'  wages  and  $288,705.64  for  new  buildings, 
grounds,  furniture,  repairs,  and  improvements.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $885,576.81.  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  the  various  district  funds  was  $314,020.43.  The  bonded 
indebtedness  amounts  to  $708,631.13.  The  amount  invested  in  all 
school  property  is  $1,288,672.75. 

TJNIVEBSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  ALBXTQXJEBQXJE. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  was  founded  February  28,  1889,  and 
opened  its  doors  June  15,  1892.  At  present  the  university  consists 
or  a  college  of  letters  and  arts,  school  of  science  and  engineering,  a 
school  of  education,  and  a  commercial  school.  The  faculty  consists 
of  23  members.^  Ninety-one  courses  are  offered  in  the  college  of 
letters  and  arts  in  the  departments  of  English,  history,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  vocal  music.  In  the  school  of  science 
and  engineering  107  courses  are  offered  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistrj^,  biology,  geology,  and  civil,  mechanical,  mining,  and  elec- 
trical engineering.  Fifteen  courses  are  offered  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion and  eight  in  the  commercial  school.  The  library  contains  8,000 
bound  volumes.  There  are  seven  buildings  on  the  umversitv  campus. 
During  the  year  1910-11  91  students  were  enrolled  in  the  univer- 
sity proper,  37  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  30  in  the  summer 
school. 

COLLEGE  OF  AQBICTTLTTTBE  AND  MECHANIC  ABTS. 

This  institution  was  founded  February  28,  1889.  Its  first  session 
began  January  21, 1890,  with  Prof.  Hiram  Hadley  as  its  first  president. 
There  are  now  eight  buildings,  beside  those  used  for  farm  purposes, 
greenhouses,  etc.  The  Ubrary  consists  of  13,473  bound  volumes  and 
13,674  pamphlets.  Four-year  college  courses  in  length  are  offered 
in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  engineering,  household  economics, 
commerce,  and  general  science,  which  require  four  years  of  prepara- 
tory work  for  entrance.  In  the  preparatory  department  industrial 
courses  of  high-school  ^ade  are  given  in  agriculture,  mechanics, 
business,  and  domestic  science.  The  faculty  consists  of  51  professors, 
instructors,  and  officers.  During  the  year  1910-11  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  students  were  enrolled. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  SOCOBBO. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1889,  but 
was  not  opened  for  instruction  until  the  autumn  of  1895.  Four-year 
college  courses  are  given  in  mining,  metallurgical,  mechanical,  and 
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civil  engineering.  Three  good  buildings  are  now  in  use.  The  faculty 
numbers  eight  members.  Proeress  in  the  growth  of  the  institution 
is  shown  in  the  increase  of  students  over  three  years  ago  of  about  50 
per  cent. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  SILVSB  CITT. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1893  and  has  gradually  assumed  a 
position  of  great  importance  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  New  Mexico.  There  are  now  15  members  of  the  faculty. 
For  the  year  1910-11  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  students  were 
enrolled.  During  the  past  summer  an  eight-weeks'  summer  session 
was  carried  on  and  attended  by  over  200  teachers. 

NEW  MEXICO  NORMAL  TTNIVEBSITY,  EAST  LAS  VEQAS. 

The  Normal  University  was  created  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1893 
and  opened  for  instruction  October  3,  1898.  The  courses  given  in  the 
institution  are  normal  and  academic,  manual  training,  household 
science,  and  art  and  music  under  a  faculty  of  18  members.  The 
library  numbers  4,000  bound  volumes.  During  the  year  1910-1 1  three 
hundred  and  fifty  students  were  enrolled,  of  which  69  were  in  the  sum- 
mer school  in  1910.  The  institution  now  has  two  large  buildings. 
Diuine  the  summer  just  past  an  eight  weeks'  normal  course  was  at- 
tended by  150  teachers. 

NEW  MEXICO  MIUTABY  INSTITmE,  BOSWELL. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  was  established  in  1895  and 
opened  to  students  September,  1898.  It  now  has  nine  large  buildings 
located  on  extensive  grounds  which  are  situated  on  the  mesa  above 
the  city  of  Roswell.  The  institution  is  recognized  as  a  ''distinguished 
institution''  by  the  United  States  War  Department,  being  thus  placed 
among  the  first  10  military  schools  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
year  1910-11  there  were  11  instructors  on  the  faculty  and  136  stu- 
dents in  attendance. 

SPANISH-AMEBICAN  NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  EL  BITO. 

This  school  was  established  in  March,  1909,  with  the  object  of  edu- 
cating Spanish- American  young  men  and  women  of  the  Territory  as 
teachers.  It  has  one  excellent,  well-equipped  building  and  four  in- 
structors are  employed  in  teaching  secondary  and  elementary  courses. 
During  the  year  1910-11  seventy-five  pupus  were  enrolled,  50  male 
and  25  female. 

LANDS   OWNED  BY  NEW  MEXICO. 

LANDS  QBANTED  TO  TEBBITOBY. 

The  statement  following,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  shows  the  lands  granted  to  the  Territory,  the 
purpose  or  institution  for  which  granted,  the  amount  selected  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  title  passed  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  amount  remaining  to  which  the  Territory  has  yet  to  ac- 
quire title,  and  the  amoxmt  not  yet  selected. 
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Lands  granted  to  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 


Institutions. 


Area  gran  ted. 


Title  ac- 
quired. 


Pending. 


Not  se- 
lected. 


University  of  New  Mexico 

University  (Saline) 

Agrioultnral  college 

Normal  schools 

School  of  mines 

Military  institute 

Reform  school 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum . . . 

Insane  asyliun 

Miners  Hospital 

BUnd  asylum 

Public  buildings  (capitol). 
New  Mexico  Penitentiary. 

Water  reservoirs,  etc 

Improvement  Rio  Grande. 
Common  schools 

Totel 


Acre*. 

111,080.27 

1,632.86 

100,014. 13 

100,000.85 

50,000.00 

80,013.64 

50,000.18 

60,010.24 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

32,000.00 

50,000.00 

600,009.72 

100,011.03 

[,244,480.00 


Acres. 
109,754.18 
1,622.86 

100,000.85 
49,719.25 
60,013.64 
60,000.18 
49,680.42 
48,096.00 
^,042.66 
60,000.00 
31,473.91 
80,000.00 

499,800.72 

09,601.93 

3,663,214.28 


Acres. 
1,836.09 

Acres. 

1,164.65 

280.75 

. 

320.82 

1,964.00 
67.44 

626.09 

300.00 

• 

320.00 

396,665.68 

196,000.04 

6,689,252.72 


4,991,827.16 


401,826.63 


195,600.04 


Note.— Fractions  in  areas  granted  are  accounted  for  by  reason  of  overaoreage  in  selections  idlowed  by  the 
Interior  Department.  For  example:  The  pant  for  the  Agricultural  collece  was  100,000  acres.  The  de- 
partment allowed  the  United  States  Land  Commission  to  select  14.13  acres  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount 
allowed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  21, 1808.  Of  these  lands  71,080.96  acres  have  been  sold  at  an  awra^ 
price  of  $3.22  per  acre,  leaving  6,618,171.77  acres. 

LANDS  QBANTED  UNDER  ENABLXNQ  ACT. 

The  following  table  shows  lands  granted  the  new  State  of  New 
Mexico  under  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20,  1910: 

Acies. 

Common  echoola,  Bectiona  2  and  32 4, 219, 520 

University  of  New  Mexico 200,  OOO 

Agricultural  college 150,  OOO 

Normal  schools 200,  OOO 

School  of  mines 150, 000 

Military  institute 100,000 

Miners'^  Hospital 50,000 

Insane  asylum 100,  OOO 

Public  buildings  at  capital 100,  OOO 

New  Mexico  Penitentiary 100,  OOO 

Deaf  J  dumb,  and  blind  asylums 100,  OOO 

Charitable,  penal,  reformatory  schools 100,  OOO 

Debts  of  Grant  and  Santa  Fe  Counties 1, 000,  OOO 

Total 6,5e9,520 

Recapitulation  showing  the  total  acreage  of  lands  that  will  belong 
to  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  when  these  selections  are  finally 
made  and  approved: 

Granted  act  June  21,  1898 6, 589, 252. 72 

Lese  acreage  sold 71, 080. 95 

5,518,171.77 

Granted  enabling  act  June  20,  1910 6, 569, 520. 00 

Old  palace  grounds,  granted  to  Territory 2.  60 

Grand  total 12,087,694.87 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO  LANDS. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  reports  1,821 
common-school  leases  in  force  upon  Territorial  lands,  319  leases 
upon  institutional  lands,  and  61  contracts  for  sale  of  Territorial  lands. 
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This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  25  leases  and  16 
contracts  for  sale.  The  acreage  leased  and  under  contract  for  sale 
June  30;  1911,  is  as  follows:  Leased,  2,300,263.82  acres,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  210,869.73  acres;  under  contract  for  sale,  6,320 
acres. 

Lands  leased  are  usually  evidenced  by  promissory  notes.  These 
now  aggregate  $237,746.53,  this  bein^  the  amount  due  in  the  future 
from  lessees  on  lands  already  under  Tease.  Contracts  for  sale  show 
$60,385.27  due  in  the  future  on  such  contracts.  All  contracts  for 
sale  issued  during  the  past  year  were  at  the  price  of  $10  per  acre, 
payable  in  30  annual  installments,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  ell 
deterred  payments. 

During  the  past  year  the  conmiisffloner  of  public  lands  sold  an 
escheated  property  located  near  Farmington,  San  Juan  County,  con- 
sisting of  160  acres,  for  $16,250,  at  public  auction,  on  a  contract 
calling  for  20  yearly  payments,  with  5  per  cent  interest. 

ReceipU  and  expenditures^  office  of  commissioner  of  public  lands^for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1911. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1910 121,634.28 

ReceiDtsi 

Deferred  notee $81 ,  942. 17 

Interest  coUected 1, 616. 77 

ApplicationB  made 29, 093. 47    ^ 

Assignment  fees 24. 00 

Sale  of  land,  first  payments 3, 395. 11 

Plats,  certified  copies,  etc 46.70 

Right  of  way 100.00 

Carey  Act  deposit 2, 500. 00 

Escheated  estate,  sale 1,216.54 

Proceeds  5  per  cent  sale  United  States  lands 23, 293. 48 

Interest  on  above 3,312.00 

Miscellaneous , 66. 00 

Total  actual  cash  collections  during  year 146, 495. 24 

Total 168,129.52 

Expenditures: 

Payments  to  Territorial  treasurer — 

Benefit  of  common  schools,  income $58, 785. 07 

Benefit  of  common  schools,  permanen  t 23, 293. 48 

Benefit  of  institutions,  income 31, 912. 67 

Benefit  of  institutions,  permanent 1, 462. 06 

Maintenance  public  lands  fund 22, 293. 94 

Total 137,747.22 

Withdrawals,  cancellations,  etc. — 

Carey  Act  deposit $2, 500. 00 

Withdrawals,  etc.,  regular 6,224.81 

Total 8,724.81 

Total : 146,472.03 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1911 21, 657. 49 

168, 129. 52 
nSW— INT  1911— VOL  2 4Q 
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The  following  table  shows  the  funds  and  accounts  to  which  this 
balance  of  $21,657.49  pertains: 

Detailed  statement  of  balances  on  hand  June  SO,  1911  y  office  of  public  landi. 

Funds  ready  for  transfer  to  Territorial  treasurer |1, 203. 45 

Payments  on  applications,  awaiting  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  10,  S46. 45 

Payments  on  applications  not  acted  upon 4, 442. 01 

Suspense  account 3, 165. 68 

Carey  Act  deposits 2, 000. 00 

The  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Expenses  of  office  of  public  lands. 

Salaries $9,600.00 

Extra  clerical 222. 50 

Traveling  expenses 1, 067. 97 

Postage 417.56 

Printmg 185.90 

Office  supplies,  books,  etc 630. 25 

Stationery 332. 53 

Telegraph,  telephone,  etc 68. 56 

Publication  in  papers,  etc 480.95 

Court  costs 116. 07 

Bonds 150. 00 

Miscellaneous 167.72 


Total  expense 13, 340. 01 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  COMMISSION. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved 
indemnity  lieu-land  selections  aggregating  185,646.34  acres.  The 
total  lieu  lands  now  approved  aggregate  350,334.32  acres,  and  this 
land  is  being  leased  rapidly,  with  a  consequent  improvem^it  in  the 
common-school  income  fund.  The  total  lieu  lands  to  which  the 
Territory  is  entitled,^  including  those  in  forest  reserves  and  Indian 
reservations,  approximates  966,000  acres,  of  which  350,334.32  acres 
have  been  selected  and  approved  and  title  passed  to  tne  Territory; 
395,665.68  acres  have  been  selected  and  are  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment awaiting  action  by  the  Secretary:  185,000  acres  are  in  forest 
reserves,  the  Territory  not  having  decided  whether  or  not  to  select 
lieu  lanos  therefor;  leaving  about  35,000  acres  not  yet  selected.  This 
balance  consists  largely  of  rejections  by  local  lana  offices,  odds  and 
ends,  etc. 

During  the  last  year  all  the  lands  due  the  various  institutions,  aggre- 
gating 2,006.71  acres,  have  been  selected,  but  definite  action  nas  not 
been  taken  by  the  Interior  Department  to  date. 

FARMING. 

ntBIQATED  FABMma. 

New  Mexico  is  rapidly  beconrdng  known  throughout  the  country 
as  one  of  the  great  irrigated  regions  of  the  West.  The  development 
of  the  past  few  years  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  in  our  irri- 
gated districts  all  conditions  ojf  climate,  soil,  and  water  supply  are 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  fruits,  grain,  and  forage  crops, 
which  in  luxuriance  of  production  and  in  qua]^ty  can  not  be  excelled. 
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ThQ  United  States  census  of  1910  shows  enormous  increases  in  New 
Mexico  farm  values  over  1900,  but  the  census  does  not  show  the  speed 
with  which  this  development  has  come.  It  has  been  a  development, 
practically,  of  the  last  four  years,  and  the  most  rapid  advance  we 
nave  enjoyed  has  been  during  the  present  yeai% 

In  1900  the  fruit  crop  of  New  Mexico  had  a  total  value  of  $200,000. 
For  the  season  of  1910  this  value  was  about  $800,000.  For  the  season 
of  1911  most  conservative  estimates  place  it  at  $1,500,000.  The  fruit 
crop  of  the  Pecos  Valley  alone  is  estimated  at  more  than  $700,000, 
ana  there  will  be  heavy  production  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  San 
Juan  County,  and  other  of  the  older  irri^ted  sections.  A  large  acre- 
age of  young  orchards  will  come  into  bearing  during  the  next  two 
years,  while  thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted  to  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears  during  the  present  year,  so  that  a  steady  increase  in  fruit 
production  is  assured  for  years  to  come.  This  season  the  smudge 
pot  has  come  into  imiversal  use  among  oiu:  fruit  growers  for  the  first 
time,  insuring  the  crops  against  frost. 

Two  years  ago  New  Mexico  was  shipping  very  little  produce.  This 
season  more  tmm  5,000  cars  of  alfalfa  will  go  out  of  a  single  irrigated 
district,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hay  being  shipped  out  of  the 
United  States.  New  Mexico  cantaloupes  are  being  supplied  to  eastern 
markets  in  carload  lots  from  several  districts,  and  this  year  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  first  time  has  taken  an  important  position  as  a  shipping 
section. 

The  activity  in  irrigated  fanning  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one 
section.  It  has  been  general  in  all  of  our  irrigated  districts.  The 
increased  acreage  and  rapid  development  of  these  districts  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  land  prices,  which  are  enjoying  a  steady  advance. 
In  some  districts  the  advance  nas  been  quite  rapid.  In  the  Roswell 
district  large  areas  of  bearing  orchards  have  been  sold  during  the  year 
at  $500  an  acre,  while  several  sales  have  been  made  at  $1,000  an  acre. 
Yet  orchard  lands  in  this  and  other  irrigated  sections  may  be  had  as 
low  as  $50  an  acre.  The  fact  that  these  lands  are  to  be  had  at  low 
prices,  with  adequate  water  supply,  close  to  good  markets,  and  in  an 
ideal  climate,  has  done  much  to  attract  attention  to  New  Mexico. 
The  number  of  irrigation  projects  now  under  way  and  proposed  for 
immediate  construction  is  so  great  that  their  enumeration  is  impos- 
sible. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  New  Mexico's  4,000,000  acres 
of  irrigable  lands  are  now  fairly  on  the  way  to  development  and  that 
the  next  10  years  will  witness  the  reclamation  ana  settlement  of 
practically  this  entire  area. 

DBY  FABMINa. 

The  continued  filing  of  final  proofs  upon  homesteads  in  our  dry 
farming  districts  indicates  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  settlement 
of  the  past  five  years  has  been  permanent  and  that  it  has  attained  a 
d^ree  of  prosperity  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  droughts  of  1909  and 
1910.  The  season  of  1911  was  very  favorable  to  the  dry  farmers 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  There  was  abundant  rain  and 
all  crops  promised  well.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  because  of  lack 
of  late  rains  the  production  will  not  be  as  great  as  was  anticipated. 
Yet.  with  improved  methods  of  farming  and  further  knowledge  of  the 
methods  necessary  to  success,  the  diy  farmers  are  slowly  est^lishing 
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themselves  in  almost  every  district,  and  enough  has  been  done  bx  the 
way  of  production  of  forage  crops,  oeans,  and  other  droiight  resistant 
crops  to  prove  that  this  form  or  farming  will  eventuaUy  prove  an 
important  part  of  agriculture  in  New  Mexico. 

Kealizing  the  necessity  of  placing  this  industry  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  the  railroads  entermg  New  Mexico  have  b^un  active  campaigns 
to  educate  the  dry  farmers  along  their  lines  as  to  most  profitable  crops, 
time  of  planting,  and  method  of  handling  the  soil.  A  New  Mexico 
dry  farmers'  association  has  been  organized  for  educational  purposes 
and  various  local  associations  have  been  formed  to  the  same  end. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  now  has  three  experts  in 
the  field  in  New  Mexico  whose  sole  work  it  is  to  instruct  the  diy 
farmers,  and  the  Rock  Island  sj^tem  is  also  carrying  on  a  vigoroxis 
educational  campaign.  The  results  of  this  work  and  of  the  work  done 
by  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  CoDege  has  been  apparent  this  year 
in  almost  every  dry-farming  section. 

The  Territory  has  not  encouraged  immigration  onto  the  dry-farming 
lands  up  to  this  time,  beUeving  it  better  to  wait  imtil  each  district  haH 
been  proven  as  a  farming  section.  Enough  has  been  accomplished 
now,  nowever.  so  that  we  may  say  with  safetv  that  dry  farming  will 
prove  successrul  over  a  very  lai^e  area,  and  that  it  will  prove,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  an  important  source  of  wealtn  production. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  IRRIGATION. 

During  the  year  ended  Jime  30,  1911,  the  irrigation  department 
received  103  appUcations  for  permits  to  appropriate  water,  covering 
679,766.96  acres,  and  proposing  an  expenditure  of  $11,380,087.50  in 
construction  of  reservoirs,  canals,  etc.  This  number,  with  appro- 
priations previously  filed,  makes  a  total  of  580  permits,  coveiinjg 
more  than  4,000,000  acres  to  be  reclaimed,  and  a  proposed  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $32,000,000. 

The  past  year  has  brought  a  marked  advance  in  number  and  char- 
acter 01  new  projects.  More  construction  is  imder  way  at  present 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico.  Irrigation  construc- 
tion here  has  now  passed  beyond  the  speculative  period  and  actual 
building  of  ditches  is  under  way.  Irrigation  securities  occupy  a  much 
more  favorable  position  than  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  As- 
surance of  immediate  statehood  has  had  a  strong  influence  m  advanc- 
ing irrigation  development.  The  attention  of  capital  is  being  directed 
to  our  undeveloped  water  resources  and  development  companies  with 
ample  means  are  planning  extensive  construction.  litigation  over 
water  rights  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  in  many  cases 
differences  over  such  rights  have  been  adjusted  out  of  court,  thus 
facilitating  construction  of  several  of  our  lai^r  enterprises. 

FXTHPma  FOB  mmaATiON. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  advance  during  the  year  in  the  use  of  the 
pump  for  irrigation.  In  the  Mimbres,  Portalee,  Alamogordo,  Sacra- 
mento, Estancia,  Albuquerque,  and  other  valleys  the  success  of  this 
form  of  irrigation  and  the  stability  of  the  water  supply  has  been 
demonstrated  and  results  thus  far  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Esti- 
mates have  been  furnished  to  the  irrigation  department  of  acreage 
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susceptible  of  irrigation  by  pumping  in  the  various  districts  as  fol- 
lows: 

LooBtknL  AflTM. 

MimbresVaUey 200,000 

Alamogordo  VaUey 50,000 

Eetanoa  Valley 125,000 

Portales  Valley , 1 165,000 

Rio  Qiande  Valley,  Albuquerque  to  Socorro 125, 000 

Total 665,000 

Examination  of  the  groimd  waters  of  these  districts  has  not  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  make  an  accurate  statement  possible  as  to  acre- 
age which  may  be  reclaimed  by  pumping,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
of  the  above  estimates  may  prove  excessive.  Extensive  investiga- 
tions are  now  being  made,  however,  of  the  groimd  waters  of  all  of 
these  districts.  To  the  above,  also,  should  be  added  an  extensive 
acreage  surroimding  the  artesian  belt  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  Chaves 
and  Eddy  Counties,  where  the  efficiency  of  the  pump  has  been  demon- 
strated thoroughlv.  This  acreage  is  oeing  extended  rapidly.  The 
development  of  cheap  power  wifl  imdoubtedlj  add  considerably  to 
the  acreage  which  will  oe  reclaimed  by  pumpmg. 

WATBB  POWBB. 

There  has  been  practicallv  no  development  of  water  power  on  the 
streams  of  New  Mexico,  ana  this  is  a  resource  which  offers  an  attrac- 
tive opportunity  to  capital.  Opportunities  for  power  production  on 
our  streams  are  numerous,  and  the  demand  for  power  for  pumping  in 
the  mining  districts  is  large  and  will  be  steadily  increased. 

STBBAM  GAXTGINa. 

New  Mexico  is  doin^  more  toward  the  collection  of  accurate  official 
data  upon  the  flow  of  its  streams  than  anj  other  State  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Automatic  gauges  have  been  installed 
bv  the  irrigation  department  on  practicallv  every  important  stream, 
the  Barrett  &  Lawrence,  Friez,  and  Bristol  types  being  used.  In  this 
work  the  United  States  Geological  Siurv^ey  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 

6  Santa  Fe  Railroad  are  cooperating  with  our  department,  but  the 
field  is  so  large  that  the  funds  avaUable  are  entirely  inadequate,  and 
a  much  larger  appropriation  for  thisj)urpose  is  needed.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  &cal  year  the  department  had  in  operation  20  staff  gauges 
and  9  JViez  gauges  taking  daily  records  on  the  flow  of  29  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams.    At  present  21  staff  gauges,  12  Friez  automatic  gauges, 

7  Barrett  &  Lawrence  30-day  gauges,  and  2  Bristol  gauges  are  in  opera- 
tion, making  a  total  of  42  stations  being  maintained.  The  data  thus 
obtained  are  especially  valuable  in  furnishing  an  accurate  basis  for 
estimates  upon  irrigation  projects,  furnishing  reUable  information  as 
to  water  supply  available,  spiUway  capacities,  etc.,  and  also  giving  a 
basis  for  estimating  water-power  development. 

ARTESIAN  WBLLS. 

A  recent  report  upon  the  artesian  belt  of  the  RosweU-Artesia  dis- 
trict, in  Chaves  and  Eddy  Counties,  shows  700  flowing  wells,  irrigat- 
ing an  average  of  80  acres  each,  or  a  total  of  56,000  acres.    It  is  esti- 
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mated  that  eventually  75,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed  by  these  wells. 
Several  artesian  flows  have  been  encountered  in  other  sections  of 
New  Mexico,  but  thus  far  these  have  not  proved  of  importance. 

SUPBBVISION  OF  IBBIGATION  OONST&T70nON. 

The  irrigation  department  recently  has  inaugurated  a  Systran  of 
State  supervision  or  private  irrigation  construction  with  a  view  to 
insuring  permanent  construction  and  a  reliable  water  supply.  Faulty 
construction  of  storage  dams  in  the  past  has  proven  disastrous  not 
only  to  the  promoters  of  irrigation  projects  but  to  the  settlers  who 
have  purchased  land  under  these  projects.  With  a  view  to  protecting 
purchasers  of  irrigated  land  in  New  Mexico  from  faulty  construction 
and  possible  failure  of  water  supply,  it  is  now  required  that  frequent 
inspection  of  all  such  construction  be  made  by  a  representative  of  the 
department  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done.  This  inspection  thus  far  has  been  welcomed  by  the  promotras 
of  private  irrigation  projects  now  under  way. 

OABEY  ACT. 

There  has  been  practically  no  development  of  Carey  Act  projects 
in  New  Mexico  during  the  past  year,  the  most  important  being  the 
final  segregation  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  by  tne  Lake  Chiu^tte 
Land  &  Irrigation  Co.  in  Colfax  County.  Construction  of  this  project 
and  the  opening  of  the  land  will  proceed  at  once.  The  project  covers 
10,000  acres.  Several  other  Carey  Act  projects  ar^  proposed,  includ- 
ing projects  in  San  Juan  County  and  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  which 
aggregate  about  200,000  acres. 

DISTBIOT  IBBIQATION  PBOJEOTS. 

Under  the  act  of  the  last  New  Mexico  Legislature  providing  for  the 
formation  of  irrigation  districts,  a  number  of  such  districts  were 
formed  and  bond  issues  voted  by  the  landowners.  Further  progress 
was  stopped,  however,  by  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  Donding 
of  land  m  any  county  for  more  than  4  per  cent  of  its  assessed  valua- 
tion. This  act  was  repealed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  22. 
1911,  in  so  far  as  the  former  act  relates  to  irrigation  districts,  ana 
construction  of  projects  for  which  bonds  have  been  voted  will  now 
proceed. 

GOOD  ROADS. 

The  New  Mexico  Grood  Roads  Commission  has  been  active  through- 
out the  year  and  the  system  of  highways  mapped  out  when  the  com- 
mission was  organizedf,  in  1909,  is  now  takmg  definite  form.  The 
main  trunk  road,  the  New  Mexico  Scenic  Highway,  or  Camino  Real, 
has  been  completed  from  Raton  to  Albuquerque,  save  for  one  link 
within  the  Pecos  National  Forest.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
Forest  Service  may  be  able  to  complete  this  link  in  the  near  future. 
Flans  are  under  way  for  completmg  the  Scenic  I£ghway  to  the 
southern  boimdary  of  New  Mexico  during  the  coming  year,  'nie 
road  is  being^  used  already  by  many  automobile  tourists  and  has 
attracted  national  attention.  In  addition  to  this  main  highway  a 
number  of  other  roads  of  great  commercial  importance  have  been 
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completed;  as  shown  below.  In  this  construction  the  good  roads  com* 
mission  has  received  the  cooperation  of  the  local  coimty  governments, 
which  have  appropriated  runds  derived  from  tax  levies  for  roaa 
purposes,  as  well  as  funds  received  from  forest  reserve  revenues. 
Importance  is  attached  to  the  construction  of  scenic  highways  by  the 
good  roads  commission,  but  it  has  considered  it  most  important  to 
give  first  attention  to  those  roads  which  will  best  serve  the  com- 
mercial interests  and  industrial^  development  of  the  region.  Four 
construction  camps  have  been  in  operation  practically  throughout 
the  year.  The  construction  is  of  the  most  permanent  character. 
The  commission  is  also  cooperating  with  the  coimty  governments  in 
bridge  building,  furnishing  plans,  and  engineers  to  supervise  con- 
struction. A  nmnber  of  lai^e  bridges  have  been  built  during  the 
year. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Territorial  engineer,  who  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  good  roads  commission^  showing  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  the  creation  of  the  commission  in  1909  to  June 
30,  1911: 

Receipts  and  expenditures ,  good  roads  commission, 
RecelptB: 

Territorial  1  mill  tax 192,199.16 

Grant  Coimty  forest  reserves 9, 4S2. 22 

Socorro  County  forest  reserves 12, 164. 33 

Santa  Fe  County  contribution 1,000. 00 

Roewell-Carrizozo  contribution 3, 914. 13 

Luna  County  contribution 1, 500. 00 

San  Miguel  County  contribution 2, 576. 90 

Bernalillo  County  contribution 6, 000. 00 

Dona  Ana  County  contribution 4, 261. 70 

Mora  County  contribution 500. 00 

Carlsbad-Monument  contribution 1, 000. 00 

Total 134,538.44 

Expenditures: 

El  Camino  Real 7,446. 39 

Silver  City-MogoUon  Road 20,883.04 

Santa  Fe  Canon  Road 2,992.69 

Santa  Fe-Santa  Cruz  Road 254.00 

Roswell-Carrizozo  Road *. 13, 156. 78 

Santa  Fe-Albuquerque  Road 26, 783. 34 

Carlsbad-Monument  Road 3, 529. 89 

Santa'  Fe-Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe  County 5, 426. 76 

Santa  Fe-Las  Vegas  Road 4,816.64 

Scenic  Highway 4, 423. 84 

Las  Vegas-Mora  Road 8, 914. 22 

Deming  Road 4, 386. 06 

Dona  Ana-Anthony  Road 8,264.20 

Socorro-Magdalena  Road 3, 834. 40 

General  expense 2,841.79 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1911 16, 584. 50 

Total 134,638.44 

NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

While  some  eliminations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the 
national  forests  during  the  year,  changes  in  the  boundaries  have  been 
unimportant.  There  are  10  nationalforests  in  New  Mexico,  having 
a  total  area  of  11,158,137  acres.    Much  of  this  great  area  carries 
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mature,  merchantable  timber  which  is  available  for  purchase  through 
the  Forest  Service.  Administration  of  the  New  Mexico  reserves  is 
through  the  district  forester,  with  headquarters  at  Albuquerque. 
The  placing  of  this  administrative  officer  in  the  field  has  brought  the 
service  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  and  has  resulted  in  a  mudi 
more  satisfactory  administration  of  the  forests.  A  considerable  reve- 
nue has  been  derived  from  the  forests  by  those  counties  in  whicb 
reserves  are  located,  and  in  a  number  of  mstances  this  revenue  has 
been  applied  to  good  advanta^  in  construction  of  ^od  roads  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  Mexico  Good  Roads  Commission.  AJl  of 
the  New  Mexico  forests  are  carrying  their  full  quota  of  live  stock. 
Flans  are  bein^  considered  for  the  establisnment  of  a  national 

fame  preserve  witnin  the  Pecos  National  Forest  in  north-central  New 
[exico. 

CATTIjB. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shipments  of  cattle  from  New 
Mexico  have  been  243,194,  as  against  299,255  during  the  preceding 
year;  horses^  16,576,  as  against  10,988  for  the  preceding  year;  num* 
ber  of  hides  inspected,  43,381,  as  against  56,775  in  the  previous  year. 

Prices  have  been  unusually  goodand  show  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  of  the  correspondmg  period  a  year  a^o,  the  range  in  prices 
running  approximately  as  follows:  $20  to  $25  for  yearling  steers^  as 
against  $18  to  $21  for  1910;  two-year-old  steers,  $26  to  $30,  as  against 
$25  to  $28;  three-year-old  steers,  $33  to  $40,  as  against  $35  to  $38; 
and  cows  from  $25  to  $30,  as  compared  with  $19  to  $25  for  the  same 
period  in  the  preceding  year. 

From  all  available  information  there  is  a  pronounced  scarcity  of 
stock  in  all  localities  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  higher  prices 
for  all  classes.  General  conditions  throughout  New  Mexico  are  veiy 
satisfactory.  Through  the  winter  losses  were  reported  very  light. 
There  has  been  enougn  rain  throughout  all  locaUties  to  raise  feed,  and 
range  conditions  are  especially  good,  with  plenty  of  good  surface 
water,  fine  grass,  and  indications  of  more  than  a  normal  calf  crop. 

During  the  year  there  were  issued  and  recorded  1,882  certificates  of 
brands,  making  in  all  the  large  total  of  35,000  brands  recorded  to 
various  cattlemen  throughout  New  Mexico.  There  is  a  continued 
and  insistent  demand  for  new  brands  from  new  settlers. 

The  customary  season  range  inspection  work  was  again  taken  up 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
the  early  spring,  and  while  it  was  found  necessary  to  again  quaran* 
tine  practicaUy  the  same  areas  as  the  preceding  yetr,  it  was  found 
that  the  percentage  of  infected  cattle  was  very  much  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding  inspection.  The  cattlemen  in  all  infected  areas  are 
energetically  complying  with  the  dipping  orders  issued  and  are 
endeavoring  by  systematic  cooperation,  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  our  sanitary  inspectors  and  those  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  thoroughly  cleanse  their  herds. 

A  few  reports  have  been  made  of  suspected  cases  of  glanders,  but 
upon  physical  test  the  suspicious  indications  have  been  found  ground- 
less in  every  case.  There  has  been  no  report  of  the  breaking  out  of 
blackleg  in  any  locaUty.  Absence  of  blackleg,  the  continual  lessening 
of  the  number  of  mange-infected  cattle,  and  the  wholesome  prices 
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that  are  assured  for  all  classes  of  stock  for  some  time  to  come  presage 
▼ery  satisfactory  and  prosperous  conditions  for  our  present  ana  future 
cattle  growers. 

SHEEP. 

Cooperation  existing  between  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  A^culture  and  the  New  Mexico  Sheep  Sanitary 
Board  for  a  number  of  years  past,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
scabies  from  among  sheep  in  New  Mexico^  was  continued  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Orders  were  issued  June  15,  1910,  requiring  all 
aheep  to  be  presented  at  dipping  plants  for  dipping  in  accordance 
with  instructions  of  inspectors  and  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of 
all  infected  corrals,  whicn  orders  were  strictly  emorced.  The  Biu*eau 
of  Animal  Industry  had  a  large  force  of  inspectors  in  the  field  to 
supervise  the  dippmg  of  all  sheep,  while  the  mspectors  of  the  sheep 
sanitary  board  saw  tnat  all  dieep  were  brought  m  to  dipping  plants. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  1911,  a  reinspection  was  made, 
and  afl  sheep  found  infected  were  again  required  to  be  dipped  under 
supervision.  During  the  spring  all  sheep  were  again  reinspected 
and  those  foimd  infected  either  dipped  under  supervision  or  placed 
in  quarantine  under  guard^  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  until  the 
sheep  were  given  the  first  dipping. 

At  the  request  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  again  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  board  on  a  similar 
plan  during  the  coming  year,  and  a  general  order  reauiring  all  sheep 
to  be  dipped  under  supervision  of  bureau  inspectors  nas  been  issuea. 

Weather  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  and  during  the  lambing 
season  this  year  were  good  and  the  lamb  crop  was  far  above  the 
average,  being  about  75  per  cent. 

Lambs  sold  last  fall  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound,  netting  the  grower 
gross  from  $1.50  to  S3  per  head,  prices  being  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  during  the  previous  year.  During  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  there  were  775,286  head  of  sheep  shipped  out  of  the  Territory, 
wnile  the  number  brought  in  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
27,282  head.  There  were  probably  about  3,700,000  head  of  sheep 
on  the  range  this  spring  prior  to  lambing. 

The  wool  cUp  amounted  to  about  18,000,000  pounds,  and  is  still 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  prices  oflPered,  owing  to  tariff 
agitation,  being  40  per  cent  less  than  two  years  ago.  * 

PTTBUC  BUIIJ>INGS. 

During  the  year  a  lai^e  annex  to  New  Mexico's  handsome  capitol 
has  been  completed,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  all  State 
offices,  the  supreme  court,  library,  etc.  The  completed  building, 
with  the  executive  residence  and  grounds,  represents  an  expenditure 
of  S255j356.  In  addition  to  these  and  the  buildings  of  the  various 
institutions,  New  Mexico  owns  six  handsome  National  Guard 
armories — at  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  Las  Cruces,  Roswell,  Silver  City, 
and  Albuquerque — ^representing  a  total  cost  of  $101,467  lor  buildings 
alone,  the  several  communities  naving  donated  the  land. 

The  total  cost  value  of  buildings,  real  estate,  equipment,  etc.,  of 
the  various  institutions,  exclusive  of  the  capitol  builcungs  and  lands 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  educational  and  other  insti- 
tutions, is  $2,006,640.58. 
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NEW  MEXICO  PENITENTIARY,  SANTA  FE. 

Conduct  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe  has  been 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  a  numoer  of  important  improvements  in 
the  equipment  of  the  prison  have  been  made. 

The  inmates  have  increased  from  334,  number  on  hand  on  June  30, 
1910,  to  378  on  June  30,  1911,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent.  During 
the  ^ear  the  number  has  been  as  high  as  393.  When  the  appro- 
priation of  $35,000  for  general  maintenance  was  first  made  available 
m  the  year  1905  it  was  based  presumably  on  the  population  in  the 
year  1903  and  1904,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  223.  This  same  appropriation  for  general  maintenance  is  still 
continued,  despite  the  mcreased  population,  and  the  closest  kind  of 
economy  is  required  to  prevent  a  deficit. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  has  been  exceptionally 
good  during  the  year.  There  have  been  two  deaths,  both  from  causes 
mcurred  before  commitment  to  the  penitentiary. 

A  new  cell  house  is  practically  completed,  thereby  increasing  the 
accommodations.  This  wing  will  take  care  of  200  prisoners.  ^  A 
slaughterhouse  has  been  constructed  with  the  object  of  butchering 
animals  for  the  prisoners.  ^  A  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
temporary  bunk  house,  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  cell  house, 
is  now  being  reconstructed  into  a  laundry.  For  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising the  merits  of  the  vitrified  paving  brick  made  m  the  prison  the 
board  of  commissioners  instructed  that  the  road  leading  from  the 
entrance  to  the  main  gateway  be  laid  with  this  brick.  Tlus  has  been 
done  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  institution, 
besides  serving  as  an  excellent  advertisement  of  the  brick. 

Convicts  have  been  employed  to  a  great  extent  during  the  year 
upon  road  construction  in  difiorent  portions  of  the  Territory.  At  this 
time  gangs  are  located  at  or  near  oocorro.  Las  Vegas,  and  Tecolote. 

Foffowmg  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911;  also  statement  of  population,  showing  number 
on  hand  the  first  of  the  year,  those  received  and  discharged,  and  dis- 
tribution of  those  now  on  hand: 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  penitentiary,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $34, 784. 68 

Receipts: 

Convitts'  eamingfl $28,046.88 

General  maintenance 27, 689. 51 

Current  expense 18, 831. 17 

Board  fund 401.61 

Trane^>ortation  dischaiged  convicts 1,222.86 

Income 654. 06 

Cell  house 2,043.26 

78,889.35 

113,674.03 
Disbursements: 

Convicts'  earnings 28, 014. 11 

Creneral  maintenance 40, 869. 08 

Current  expense 20,258.61 

Board  fund. 873.25 

Income 525. 08 

Transportation  dischaiiged  convicts 1, 128. 25 

Cell  house... 2,980.94 

94,640.32 

Balance 19,024.71 
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AnaiytU  of  balance  on  hand  June  30, 1911, 

Available: 

General  maintenance 12,245.92 

Current  expense 8,403.93 

Board  fund. 136.46 

Tranaportation  dischaiged  convicts 616.15 

Income 140. 75 

Permanent  improvement 20. 00 

Convicts'  earmngs 848.81 

Not  available: 

Genend  maintenance 2, 852. 63 

Current  expense 2, 500. 46 

Board  fund. 407.97 

Transportation  dischaiig;ed  convicts 237. 82 

Cell-house  fund .< 613.82 

19,024.71 
Population  of  penitentiary ,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

Papulation  July  1, 1910 334 

Committed  during  year 220 

Reci^tured 14 

568 

Dischaiged 108 

Paroled. 45 

Pardoned 5 

IHed 2 

Escaped 30 

190 

Population,  June  30,  1911 378 

DietrOnUion  qf  convicts,  June  SO,  1911, 

In  penitentiary 282 

At  farm ^ 1 5 

AtSocoRO 34 

At  Las  Vegas 40 

AtTecolote 17 

378 
NEW  MEXICO  ASTIjXJM  FOR  THE  INSANE,  IiAS  VEGAS. 

On  June  30^  1911,  the  New  Mexieo  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Las 
Vegas  was  canng  for  259  patients,  146  men  and  113  women.  During 
the  year  the  health  of  the  patients  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  the 
institution  is  in  excellent  condition.  Greatest  care  is  exercised  by  the 
medical  superintendent,  the  steward,  and  their  assistants  in  looking 
after  the  health  and  coinfort  of  the  inmates.  A  number  of  important 
improvements  have  been  completed  during  the  year.  These  mclude 
a  new  dining  room,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $14^904.71,  which  was 
needed  and  which  has  relieved  the  congested  condition  of  the  asylum. 
Thirty  acres  of  land  have  been  added  to  the  eroimds,  to  be  used  for 
farm  and  garden  purposes.  Cement  floors  nave  been  laid  in  the 
basements  throughout  the  several  buildings,  and  a  number  of  othw 
betterments  have  been  completed,  the  money  therefor  having  been 
saved  from  the  maintenance  fund.  Additional  irrigation  facilities 
have  been  provided  for  the  institution  farm,  and  the  i^itution  shows 
the  beneficial  effects  of  wise  and  economical  direction. 
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NEW  MEXICO  REFORM  SCHOOL,   SPRINGER. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  last  l^islative  assembly 
and  was  placed  in  operation  on  October  1, 1909.  llius  far  it  has  beea 
successf luly  managed  and  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  The  institution  has  ample  buildings  and  groimds  for  present 
needs^  and  a  small  farm  and  garden  is  maintained  on  which  the 
juvenile  inmates  are  given  stei^v  employment.  There  is  need  for 
thorough  equipment  for  industrial  training,  which  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  supply  with  the  funds  available.  When  provision  has  been 
made  for  tnis  the  institution  will  be  prepared  to  care  for  the  juvenile 
prisoners  of  New  Mexico  for  some  years^to  come.  The  management 
IS  bringing  all  possible  thought  and  care  to  the  conduct  and  training  of 
the  boys  sq  that  their  periods  of  imprisonment  may  prove  of  lastinj^ 
benefit.  Thus  far  no  girls  have  been  sent  to  the  school,  the  insti- 
tution not  being  prepared  to  care  for  them  properly.  Proper  equip- 
ment will  be  suppliea  for  the  care  of  girls  when  needed.  On  June  30, 
1911,  27  boys  were  confined  in  the  scnool. 

NEW   MEXICO  ASTIiUM   FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

SANTA  PE. 

The  affairs  of  the  New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Santa  Fe  are  in  good  condition  and  that  school  has  made  creditable 
progress  in  all  of  its  departments  during  the  past  year.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  larger  than  at  any  time  during  the  historv  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  industrial  department  is  progressing  nicelv.  Printing, 
shoe  and  harness  making,  carpentering,  and  cabinetwork  are  taught. 
The  girls  are  taught  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  and 
general  housework.  Other  branches  will  be  introduced  as  finances 
and  other  conditions  permit.  The  general  health  of  all  connected  witJi 
the  institution  has  been  excellent.  In  the  school  work  the  oral 
method  of  instruction  is  used  as  far  as  practicable,  although  particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  case  of  every  child  and  the  method  thought 
most  effective  is  used.  Practically  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  New 
Mexico  is  now  being  cared  for  and  trained  in  this  institution. 

NEW  MEXICO  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BUNB, 
AliAMOOORDO. 

This  institution,  established  in  1903,  has  been  advandng  steadily 
in  enrollment  and  character  of  work  done  for  the  unfortunate  blind 
children  of  the  Territory  and  is  now  thoroughly  efficient.  Its  build- 
ings are  now  inadequate  for  the  enrollment  and  additional  equipment 
is  needed.  Thirty-four  pupils  were  admitted  during  thepast  year  and 
applications  are  on  file  for  the  admission  of  30  additional  pupils 
\mo  can  not  be  accommodated  until  additional  room  has  been  pro- 
vided. In  addition  to  the  grammar  school,  a  school  of  music  is  main- 
tained, as  well  as  a  xnanual  traLoiog  school  for  boys  and  a  school  ot 
domestic  science  for  eirls.  Teams  from  this  school  have  competed  in 
two  contests  of  the  National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  have  won  two  first  prizes  in  the  competition.  An  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  work  in  all  its 
departments  and  a  marked  advance  has  be^  accomplished. 
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MIXERS'  HOSPITAIj,  RATON. 

This  institution  is  maintained  partlj^  by  Territorial  appropriation 
and  partly  by  revenue  from  pay  patients  for  the  care  of  injured 
miners.  The  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1911,  shows  that  the  business  of  the  hoapital  is  growinjg,  there 
having  been  a  large  increase  in  number  of  both  pay  and  indigent 
patients  cared  for.  In  addition  to  improvements  completed  during 
1910,  a  contract  has  been  let  for  an  additional  wing  to  the  main  builcf 
ing,  which  has  become  necessary  by  the  increased  number  of  patients. 
Toe  institution  has  been  excellently  managed  and  is  doing  good  service. 

NEW  MEXICO  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  National  Quard  now  consists  of  one  regiment  of  infantry  (10 
companies  and  a  band)  and  a  battery  of  light  artillery.  During  the 
year,  Company  I,  First  Infantry,  at  Alamo^ordo,  has  been  mustered 
out  of  the  service  for  failing  to  maintain  tne  standard  of  efficiency 
required  of  companies  of  the  National  Guard.  No  other  changes  have 
occurred  during  the  year.  By  executive  order  1262,  dated  November 
2,  1910,  6,6S7.95  acres  of  pul>lic  land  were  reserved  for  military  pur- 
poses for  use  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  .Territory  as  a  rifle  range. 
This  land  is  located  in  the  Capitan  Mountains  about  60  miles  west  of 
Roswell.  This  ground  affords  an  excellent  camp  site  with  an  abun- 
dimce  of  wood  and  pure  water  and  enables  Light  Battery  A  to  have 
target  practice  with  its  3-inch  guns.  During  the  year  water  supply 
systems  have  been  installed  on  this  target  range  and  also  on  the  Las 
Vegas  target  range  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $6,000.  Excellent  gun 
sheds  for  the  storage  of  the  material  of  Light  Battery  A  have  I^n 
constructed  by  citizens  of  Roswdl  at  a  cost  of  $5,500. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  we  were  allotted  funds  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  follows: 

Under  section  1661,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended $15,648.96 

Under  act  of  Biay  27, 1908 12,843.76 

In  addition  to  this,  the  War  Department  very  knidly  gave  us  com- 
plete equipment  for  a  company  of  infantry  and  a  regimental  hospital. 
In  S^tember  8  companies  and  band.  First  Infantry,  and  Light  Bat- 
terv  A  attended  joint  maneuvers  with  the  Regular  Army  at  Atascadero, 
Cal.  For  joint  maneuvers  we  were  allotted  $30,000  by  the  War 
Department.  This  amount  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  take 
full  companies  to  the  maneuvers  nor  to  stay  lon^  enough  to  be  of  much 
practical  benefit.  The  strength  of  the  Nation^a  Guard  is  786  enlisted 
men  and  66  officers.  During  the  year  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  organizations  of  the  National  GKiard  but  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  organizations 
now  in  the  service.  The  Guard  is  now  as  large  as  can  be  handled  with 
the  funds  available,  and  is  properly  armed,  uniformed,  equipped,  and 
instructed  for  active  service  in  the  field.  The  Territory  was  repre- 
sented at  the  national  matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  by  a  rifle  team. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Roswcol  was  inspected  by  the 
adjutant  general  on  May  25.  as  required  by  law,  and  foimd  to  be  up  to 
its  usual  mgh  standard.  Tnis  institution  nas  again  been  placed  in  the 
distinguished  class  by  the  War  Department, 
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MINING. 

The  most  important  development  in  metal  mining  during   the 

Sast  year  has  occurred  in  Grant  County,  where  enomous  copper 
eposits  have  been  opened  up.  These  depo^iits  have  been  acquired 
by  corporations  having  ample  resources,  and  preparations  are  now 
complete  for  production  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Ore  already 
Mocked  out  insures  large  production  for  years  to  come^  Mining 
experts  of  recognized  standmg  assert  that  this  district  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  copper  producers  of  the  country.  A  large 
deposit  of  vanadium  has  been  developed  in  Sierra  County,  and  a  large 
plant  has  been  constructed  at  Cutter,  in  that  county,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $500,000,  for  treating  the  ore.  The  production  of  lead  and 
zinc  in  the  Ma^dalena  and  Kelly  districts  of  Socorro  County  has 
increased  matenally.  There  has  "been  more  activity  in  prospecting 
than  for  many  years  past  and  all  indications  point  to  an  important 
revival  in  mining  activity. 

COAL  lONINO  Aim  BJESOmBtOBS. 

The  production  <^  coal  from  the  mines  of  New  Mexico  was  cur- 
tailed by  lack  of  demand  for  the  product,  due  to  the  closing-  of  the 
markets  in  Mexico  for  six  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  on  account 
of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  and  also  by  the  restricted  demand 
of  the  coppw  smelters  in  the  southwest,  some  of  which  dosed  part 
of  their  furnaces  because  of  the  lessened  supply  of  ores  from  Mexico 
and  on  account  of  the  stagnant  condition*  or  the  copper  market  at 
home. 

Yet  under  these  advise  conditions  the  production  of  the  coal  mines 
was  ^ater  than  in  any  preceding  year,  tne  increase  of  gross  produc- 
tion being  2.56  per  cent. 

The  gross  proauction  was  3,378,018.97  tons,  an  increase  of  84,631.97 
tons  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  amount  used  in  operating  the 
mines,  46,253.51  tons;  quantity  of  unwashed  slack  and  coal  smit  to 
washeries  and  coke  ovens,  780^436.40  tons;  net  toimage  of  coal 
marketed,  2,561,339.06  tons;  estimated  value  of  net  product,  at  the 
mines,  $3,378,453.22.  In  addition  to  the  coal  marketed,  392,636 
tons  of  coke  were  shipped,  the  value  of  which  at  the  ovens  was 
$1,177,905.15;  total  value  of  coal  and  coke,  $4,956,358.37;  increase 
of  value  of  coal  and  coke  shipped  over  preceain^  fiscal  year, 
$262,487.87,  a  very  ^ood  showing  wnen  the  adverse  conditions,  l>efore 
mentioned,  are  considered.  Number  of  men  employed  underground. 
2,949;  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  40;  total  number  or 
persons  employed  underground,  2,989.  Number  of  men  employed 
outside.  537;  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  37;  total  outside, 
674.  Total  number  of  persons  employed  directly  at  the  mines,  3,663. 
In  addition  there  are  fully  as  many  more  employed  in  labors  incident 
to  coal  mining — cutting  timbers,  hauling  timbers,  operating  stores, 
transportation  of  the  coal  and  coke,  building  and  repairing  houses, 
furnishing  water  supply,  and  the  varied  and  numerous  necessary 
accessories  incident  to  tne  coal-mining  industry. 

The  percentage  of  fatalities  has  continued  to  decrease  during  the 
past  four  vears,  being  0.420  per  cent  as  against  0.489  per  cent  for 
the  precemng  year. 
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The  mine  operators  have  giyen  earnest  and  wiUin^  assistance  to 
the  mine  inspector  in  his  endeavors  to  increase  the  safety  conditions 
at  the  mines,  and  voluntarily  have  introduced  the  latest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  operation  and  best  equipment  to  be  procured* 

The  principal  mine  operators  have  taken  ^at  interest  in  mine 
rescue  apparatus  and  practice  and  in  first-aid  work,  and  first-aid 
corps  and  mine  rescue  crews  have  been  established  at  the  mines,  the 
members  holding  r^ular  practice  meetings  each  week. 

Permissible  explosives,  which  have  passed  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines'  tests,  are  coming  into  more  general  use  and  growing 
in  favor  with  the  miners  and  operators. 

The  visit  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines'  rescue  car  and  the 
lectiu'es  and  practice  drills  were  of  great  benefit  in  arousing  interest 
in  those  matters  and  helped  to  educate  the  men  idong  these  lines, 
as  also  do  the  miners'  circulars,  issued  by  the  same  bureau. 

Friendlv  relations  were  maintained  between  the  mine  operators 
and  employees,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  strikes  or  labor 
troubles  during  the  year. 

GAME  AND  FISH. 

Conditions  of  game  and  fish  in  New  Mexico  were  never  better  than 
at  this  time.  It  has  taken  time  to  educate  the  people  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  what  game  protection  means.  When  the 
active  enforcement  of  these  laws  was  begun  much  opposition  was 
encountered,  especially  amoi^  the  Indians,  but  the  convictions  of 
over  50  of  them  last  fall  for  violating  the  game  laws  has  had  a  whole- 
some effect,  as  the  many  inquiries  from  uiem  for  information  as  to 
the  enactment  of  new  laws,  and  requests  for  copies  of  the  most  recent 
game  laws,  indicate. 

Efforts  made  thus  far  toward  the  preservation  of  game  animals 
and  birds  have  been  confined  largely  to  restrictive  measures,  but 
believing  the  time  to  have  come  to  extend  these  efforts  the  depart- 
ment purchased  and  planted  in  the  Territory  during  the  past  year 
1,126,650  trout  fry,  12  head  of  elk,  22  guineas,  31  pheasants,  and 
transplanted  from  one  portion  of  the  Territory  to  another  1,371  quail. 
All  of  these  efforts  have  been  successful,  as  we  have  more  fish  in  our 
streams  than  for  many  years  past;  the  elk  have  increased,  having 
had  five  calves  since  they  were  planted^  the  pheasants  are  doing  well, 
and  fine  results  are  expected  from  their  introduction  into  New  Mex- 
ico. Reports  from  the  quail  are  very  gratifying.  They  can  be 
found  in  large  flocks  wherever  they  have  l^n  planted. 

While  the  United  States  Government,  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Territory  in  the  way  of 
restocking  our  streams  the  necessity  for  a  fish  hatchery  is  still  very 
evident. 

The  game  and  fish  warden  now  has  a  very  efficient  and  well  organ- 
ized force,  consisting  of  120  collecting  deputies,  150  general  deputies, 
and  1  chief  deputy  who  acts  as  bookkeeper  and  clerk. 

Probably  the  best  sport  of  New  Mexiconunters  is  afforded  by  deer. 
There  has  been  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  this 
animal  in  the  past  year. 

Wild  turkey,  grouse,  and  wild  pigeons  are  reported  in  great  num- 
bers.   The  omy  mountain  sheep  are  located  in  the  Guadalupe  Moim- 
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tains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territoiy.    The  law  protecting 
them  is  being  well  obserred. 

Beaver  are  becoming  so  numerous  that  a  number  of  permits  have 
been  issued  for  their  capture  in  instances  where  they  have  been  found 
to  be  destroying  private  property,  and  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  have  an.  open  season  on  them. 

Suail  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  are  doing  remarkably 
in  localities  where  they  nave  been  planted  during  the  past  two 
years,  having  made  no  effort  to  return  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory  where  they  had  been  captured. 

Antelope  have  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  there  are  probably 
5,000  in  the  Territory  at  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  them 
located  in  Sierra,  Socorro,  and  Valencia  Counties.  A  very  stronc^ 
sentiment  of  protection  for  this  beautiful  anhnal  has  been  created 
among  the  farmers  and  ranchmen,  who  are  very  materially  aiding  in 
their  protection. 

Seventy-nine  arrests  for  violation  of  the  game  laws  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  of  which  77  were  convicted  and  two  acquitted. 

Receipts  and  expendUuree  of  the  Tarritorial  game  and  fish  wardens*  office. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Territorial  treasurer  and  credited  to  the  game  protec- 
tion fund  Aug.  1, 1910 $5,888.38 

Receipts: 

Sale  of  licenses 8,045.46 

Fines  for  violations 1, 637. 65 

Legislative  appropriation,  warden's  salary 1, 800. 00 

Legislative  appropriation)  contingent  expenses 375. 75 

Total  receipts 17,629.18 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  warden 1,800.00 

Salary  of  chief  deputy  warden 900. 00 

Contingent  and  office  expenses 949. 86 

Mileage  for  warden  and  printing 357.75 

Field  work  of  deputies  under  special  instructions 555. 65 

Purchase  of  pheasants  for  propagating  purposes 15L43 

Purchase  of  elk  for  propagating  purposes 1, 400. 75 

Purchase  of  guineas  for  propagating  piurposes 12. 00 

Purchase  of  fish  for  propagating  piurposes 3,690.42 

Transplanting  of  quail  tor  propagating  purposes :...  225.27 

Total  expended 10, 043. 13 

Balance  in  hands  of  Territorial  treasurer  Aug.  1, 1911 7, 586. 05 

17,629.18 
HEALTH. 

Health  conditions  in  New  Mexico  have  been  most  fortunate 
throughout  the  year.  There  have  been  no  serious  epidemics  of  any 
kind,  and  the  rigid  sanitary  and  quarantine  r^ulations  now  generally 
enforced  tend  to  minimize  danger  of  disease.  During  the  year  Albu- 
querque, Deming,  and  Silver  City  have  completed  new  and  thor- 
oughly efficient  sewerage  systems,  while  similar  systems  are  under 
way  m  Las  Vegas  ana  other  towns.  The  New  Mexico  Board  of 
Healtili  is  composed  of  professional  men  of  recognized  abilit^i  who 
are  using  every  effort  to  promote  the  pubUc  welfare. 
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The  number  of  health  seekers  drawn  here  by  New  Mexico's  mag- 
nificent climate  and  the  relief  it  affords  for  tuberculosis  and  diseases 
of  the  throat  and  lun^  is  constantly  increasing.  Ail  of  the  larger 
towns  are  now  provided  with  adequate  sanatoria.  The  health 
seekers  alone  are  adding  materially  to  New  Mexico's  population. 
Several  chmx^h  and  fraternal  organizations  have  established  institu- 
tions for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients,  which  are 
des^ned  to  become  national  in  scope. 

MUSEUM  OF  NEW  MEXICO  ANB  SCHOOIi  OF  AMERICAN 
ARCBLEOIiOOY,   SANTA  FB. 

The  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  established  in  1909,  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of 
American  Ardi»ology,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  New  Mexico 
Legislature.    The  most  important  work  of  the  museum  during  the 

east  year  has  been  that  of  putting  in  repair  the  Old  Palace  of  the 
fovemors,  which,  under  the  stipmations  of  the  ledslative  act,  has 
been  made  the  home  of  the  museum  and  of  the  School  of  American 
ArchsBology.  The  fimds  for  the  repair  of  the  building  have  been 
furnished  lai^ly  by  public-spirited  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  The 
work  of  repau*  nas  consisted  in  the  removal  of  modern  woodwork 
from  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  and  the  restoration  of  these 
interesting  architectural  features  to  their  original  form  as  nearly  as 
can  be  determined.  The  modem  plastering  and  papering  of  the 
walls  have  been  replaced  by  cement  work  of  the  most  durable  char- 
acter, simulating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  original  finish  of  the  rooms. 
The  modem  cloth  and  wall-paper  ceilings  have  been  removed,  laying 
bare  the  ancient  vigas  and  hand-chopped  slabs  of  centuries  ago. 

The  rooms,  thus  repaired,  present  much  of  the  appearance  which 
they  had  before  the  modernizing  of  the  past  half  century  was  done. 
All  of  the  building,  which  has  been  turned  over  for  the  use  of  the 
Museum  of  New  Afoxico,  has  been  thus  put  in  repair,  and  now  affords 
office  facilities  for  the  school  and  museum,  a  number  of  excellent 
exhibition  rooms,  and  a  large  room,  formerly  occupied  by  the  United 
States  ^ost  office,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Ubrary  and  lecture  hall. 

The  museum  has  during  the  past  year  been  visited  by  a  very  large 
number  of  travelers.  Amaost  without  exception,  artists,  scientists, 
historians,  and  travelers  have  spoken  in  highest  approval  of  the 
spirit  in  which  all  the  alterations  of  the  building  have  been  made  and 
tne  plan  upon  which  the  museum  is  being  developed.  The  museum 
is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  number  of  visitors  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  relations  between  the  museum  and  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology  have  been  all  that  was  contemplated  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature.  There  is  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action. 
The  collections  of  the  museum  have  accumulated  rapidly,  and  at  the 
present  rate  it  can  be  but  a  matter  of  a  httle  time  until  the  capacitv 
of  the  building  is  overtaxed  to  accommodate  the  collections  on  nana. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  regents  and  director  to  make  this  museum 
display  the  history  of  the  Southwest  for  the  past  thousand  years.  No 
other  part  of  the  United  States  is  so  rich  m  archaeological  remains, 
and  the  history  of  the  Southwest  ia  fuU  of  dramatic  interest.  It  will 
be  the  function  of  this  museum  to  preserve  all  that  is  best  in  New 
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Mexico's  historic  past,  and  especially  it  is  the  intention  to  preserve 
the  Old  Palace  of  the  Governors  as  a  monument  to  the  Spanish 
founders  of  the  civilization  of  the  Southwest,  as  provided  in  the 
organic  act. 

NEW  MEXICO  MOUNTED  POIiICE. 

The  New  Mexico  mounted  poUce  consists  of  a  captain,  a  sergeant, 
and  four  privates,  all  appointed  by  the  governor.  This  body  of  men 
has  been  reduced  in  numoer  during  the  past  two  yeai^,  the  mamtenance 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Territory  having  justifiea  sudi  reduction. 
The  mounted  poUce,  in  cooperation  with  the  peace  officers  of  the 
various  coimties,  have  been  active  in  the  pursuit  of  stock  thieves, 
and  excellent  work  has  been  done,  this  form  of  crime  having  been 
greatly  reduced. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  160  arrests  were  made  by 
the  mounted  police  and  about  150  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc., 
have  been  recovered  and  restored  to  the  owners. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  that  Congress  pass  an  act  amend- 
ing the  present  land  laws  so  that  an  individual  could  be  permitted  to 
buy  in  tracts  not  exceeding  640  acres.  This  recommenoation  would 
have  been  vijgorously  pushed,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  statehood  was 
so  near  that  it  was  not  a  fitting  time  for  us  to  do  so.  Doubtless  when 
once  admitted  as  a  State,  an  moTt  will  be  made  to  amend  our  land 
laws,  and  if  the  effort  is  made  I  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
grant  the  request,  as  the  granting  of  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
tD  the  people  of  this  Territory. 

I  have  also-recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  construct 
a  road  through  the  Pecos  National  Forest  Reserve,  to  connect  with 
roads  which  the  Territory  has  built  to  that  reserve  from  both  Las 
Vegas  and  Santa  Fe.  I  now  renew  that  request  and  trust  that  this 
road  will  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Oovemment.  It 
will  be  of  importance  to  the  Greneral  Government  in  preventing 
forest  fires,  and  it  will  also  be  a  great  attraction  to  the  tourists  ana 
of  much  service  to  the  people  who  live  within  our  borders. 
I  am,  sir,  respectrully  yours, 

William  J.  Mills, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Seobetaey  of  the  Intebiob. 
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tebritobiaij  officers. 

Official  address  of  all  Territorial  officers  in  Santa  Fe. 


OlBoe. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Ooyemor , 

Secretary 

AaalHtant  secretary 

Attorney  general 

AaBlstant  attorney  general 

Auditor 

Traveling  auditor  and  bank  examiner 

Afldstanf  traveling  auditor  and  bank  examiner 

Treanuier 

Commissioner  of  public  lands 

Assistant  commissioner  of  public  lands 

Tefritorial  engineer 

Superintendent  of  insurance 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Librarian 

Adjutant  general 

Superintendent  of  penitentiary .^ 

Captain  of  mounted  p<dioe 

Parole  otHcer 

Game  and  ilsh  warden 

Ofl  inspector 


N 
E< 
F] 
H 
-^ 
Jc 
R 
M 
R 
M 

a 

Ja 

Acacio  Oallegos 

Mrs.  Lola  C.  Armijo 

A.  8.  Brookes 

Cleofes  Romero 

FredFomolT 

Henry  8.  Allison. . . . 
Thomas  P.  Gable. . 
Malaquias  Hartines. 


Las  Vegas. 
Roeweu. 
Santa  Fe. 
Albuquerque. 
Santa  Fe. 
El  Rlto. 
Raton. 
Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe. 
Clayton. 
Bueyeros. 
LasCruoes. 
LosLunas. 
Albuquerque. 
Ti^lque. 
Santa  Fe. 

Do. 
Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe. 
Raton. 
Santa  Fe. 
Taos. 


The  Territorial  officials  listed  above,  with  the  exception  of  the 
governor  and  secretary,  and  one  or  two  others  who  were  appointed 
to  fin  vacancies,  were  nominated  by  the  governor  in  March,  1909, 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  confirmed  bj  the  legislative  assembly. 
On  account  of  the  enabling  act,  no  legislature  convened  in  1911, 
and  the  officers  are  holding  over  till  the  first  State  election. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  TERRITORY  OF 

NEW  MEXICO. 


SHiYBR  City,  N.  Mbz.,  September  i^,  1911. 
Snt :  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  8,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  b^  leave  to  submit  herewitii  the 
eighteenth  annual  report  oi  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1911. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PBGDUCTIGN  AND  PBOSPECTS. 

The  stability  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  New  Mexico  was 
well  demonstrated  during  the  fiscal  year  just  passed.  The  continued 
stagnant  condition  of  the  copper-mming  industry,  and  efforts  ma*de 
to  restrict  the  production  of  that  metal  to  the  neeas  of  consimiers  and 
to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  stock,  resulted  in  de- 
creased smelting  operations  with  a  consequent  lessened  consumption 
of  coal  and  coke. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the  market  in  Mexico  for 
New  Mexico  coke  and  coal  was  absolutely  closed.  The  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  which  runs  between  El  Faso,  Tex.,  and  Mexico  City, 
and  draws  the  major  portion  of  its  fuel  from  New  Mexico  coal  mines, 
did  not  run  a  tram  for  five  months.  The  smelting  plants  in  Mexico 
were  out  of  ciMnmission  during  the  revolution^  and  the  suspension  of 
railroad  traffic  caused  a  ciessation  of  the  ore  supply  usually  s^it  to 
the  smelters  in  the  United  States.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
demand  for  coal  and  coke  from  the  mines  of  New  Mexico  was  cur- 
tailed to  an  amount  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  production  of  the 
counties  of  Colfax,  Santa  Fe,  and  Socorro,  which  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  tiie  coal  sent  from  New  Mexico  to  Mexican  markets. 

The  great  surplus  of  fuel  oil  produced  in  California,  and  lower 
prices  prevailing  for  the  product,  made  the  competition  with  coal 
more  keen.  It  is  probable  that  the  demands  of  the  Pacific  coast  for 
New  Mexico  coal,  from  the  Gallup  field^  were  reduced  by  more  than  a 
million  tons  through  the  use  of  fuel  oil  from  California.  Fuel  oils 
of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  had  a  similar  deterrent  effect  on 
the  demand  for  coal  from  the  other  coal-mining  fields  of  New 
Mexico. 

Yet,  under  tiie  very  adverse  condition  of  competition  with  cheap 
oil  for  fuel,  and  the  extraordinary  and  unfavorable  influences  ex- 
erted by  the  Mexican  revolution  upon  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
the  Territory,  the  production  of  coal  was  2.56  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  total  amount  produced  was  3,378,- 
018.97  tons,  a  gain  of  84,531.97  tons  over  the  preceding  year.    The 
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amount  used  in  operating  the  mines  was  46^58.51  tons;  unwashed 
slack  and  coal  sent  to  the  washeries  and  coke  ovens,  780,486.40  tons: 
net  tonnage  of  coal  shipped  to  market,  2,651,329.06,  an  increase  of 
117,594.06  tons;  estimated  value  of  coal  shipped  to  market  (at  the 
mines),  $3,778^53.22,  an  increased  value  of  ^74,548.31  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  production  of  coke  was  392,635.05  t<ms,  valued  at 
$1,177,905.15,  at  the  ovens.  Total  value  of  coal  and  coke  produced, 
at  the  mines  and  ovens,  $4,956,358.37 ;  increase  in  value  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  $262,487.85. 

LABOB   OONBITIOHS. 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  miners  at  several  of  the  mines  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  miners  employed  digging  coal 
was  2,323,  an  increase  of  412 ;  there  were  626  company  men  and  40 
boys  employed  underground,  and  537  men  and  37  boys  outside  at 
the  mines,  making  a  total  of  3,563  persons  directly  em^oyed  at  the 
mines,  702  more  than  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  majority 
of  the  larger  mines  operated  aoout  three-quarters  the  number  or 
working  days. 

Harmonious  relations  between  the  mine  operators  and  their  em- 
ployees prevailed  throughout  the  Territory.  In  all  of  the  principal 
mines  the  operators  continued  to  improve  conditions  and  to  install 
every  appliance  and  introduce  every  method  conducive  to  the  safety 
of  the  men  employed.  It  has  been  difficult  to  make  any  great  prog- 
ress in  enforcement  of  better  discipline,  as  the  laws  upon  the  subject 
are  lax,  indefinite,  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
The  percentage  of  fatalities,  however,  decreased  from  0.489  per  cent 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  0.420  per  cent  during  the  past  year. 

MINES  THAT  SUSPENDED  OPERATION  OB  BESUMED  WOBK. 

The  Lewisohn  mine,  near  San  Pedro,  Santa  Fe  County,  was  not 
operated  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  product  of  the  mme  is  used 
principally  for  fuel  at  the  metal  mines  of  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  &  Cop- 
per Co.,  and  as  the  metal  mines  were  not  operated  there  was  little 
demand  for  the  coal  from  the  Lewisohn  mine. 

The  Stevens  mine,  San  Juan  County,  suspended  operation  <m  ac- 
count of  bein§  flooded  by  an  irrigating  ditch  above  the  mine. 

The  followmg-named  mines  resumed  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

Sugarite  mine,  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  A  Paci- 
fic Co.,  owner. 

Mendelsohn  mine,  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  M.  Mendelsohn,  owner. 

Diamond  mine,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  I)iam<Mid  Coal  Co.,  owner. 

The  following  new  mmes  have  been  opened : 

Gardiner  mine,  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  SL  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  & 
Pacific  Co.,  owner. 

The  same  company  has  opened  and  developed,  to  consid^aUe  ex- 
tent, a  new  mine,  located  on  the  west  fork  of  Chicorica  Creek,  locally 
called  Sugarite  Creek.  The  mine  is  distant  10  miles,  by  road,  from 
Raton,  N.  Mex.  Railroad  connection  is  now  completed,  and  tipple 
and  other  necessary  equipment  is  being  installed;  the  mine  will  be 
on  the  list  of  shipping  mines  during  the  ensuing  year. 
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MINE  INSPECTOR  FOB  NEW   MEXICO. 
DntBOTOBT  OF  MINB8. 


The  following  table  ^ves  the  names  of  the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  mines  described  m  this  report. 

Directory  of  coal  mines,  1911, 


BnuTAULLO  Gountt: 

Toooo  mine 

COLVAX  Countt: 


Van  Houten  mines  Nos. 

1,3. 8, 4,  and  5. 
Koehler  mines  Nos.  1, 2» 

and  8. 

Brilliant. 

Gardiner 

Sugarite 


Dawson  mines,  Nos.  1, 
2, 4,  and  6 

Yankee- 

Llewellvn> 

Sperry'' 

Mendelsohn  i 

LnrooLN  County: 
Old  Abe  coal  mine 

Orarmlne 

Willow  Springs  1 

McKiNLET  Countt: 


Weaver. . . . . 

Beaton 

Nava^ 

Bartlett.... 

Clark  1 

Otero* 

Thatcher  i. . 
Gallup  1... 
Catalpai... 


Union 

Enterprise 

Diamond 

Navi^o  School 

Zoni  Reservation. 


St.  Michaels 

Rio  Asbiba  County: 

Monero 

MoBroom 

Kuti 

Boms-Biggs 


'  AngeL 

Sandoval  County: 


Hagan. 


SkMui. 

San  Juan  County: 
San  Juan 


Thomas 

Enteqirtse.. 


Owner. 


John  Toooo.. 


St.   Louis,  Rocky 
'    Mountain  &.  Padflc 
Co. 


jstag  Cafton  Fuel  Co. . 

\  Yankee  Fuel  Co 

M.  R.  Mendelsohn 

Old  Abe  Mining  Co.... 

S.T.Gray 

Mrs.  Mclvers 


Victor- American  Fuel 
Co. 


}allup 
Coafi 


Co. 

James     Brown     and 
Hutchison  Brown. 

Diamond  Coal  Co 

Govemm«it 


...do 

Santa  Fe  Padflc  R.  R . 

}Rio  Arriba  Coal  Co.... 

Geo.  Euts,jr 

Bums-Biggs  Lumber 

Co. 
San  Luis  Coal  Co 


/New  Mexico  Fuel  & 
\   Iron  Co. 

J.B.Stoan 


Government. 


W.  H.  Thomas.. 
Geo.  W.  Jones... 


Manager  or  superintendent. 


John  Toooo 

J.  Van  Houten,  president 
and  general  manager. 

Alien  French,  general  soper- 
intendent. 

James  Stewart,  superin- 
tendent. 

John  Evans,  superintendent. 

Jo  Gamep,  superintendent... 

M.  G.  Smigelow,  superin- 
tendent. 

Joseph  Curran,  superin- 
tendent. 

Thos.  H.  O'Brien,  general 


superintendent. 


manager. 
Jo  Smith,  e 


[W.  H.  Eruse,  general  man- 
ager. 
I  Bert  Lloyd,  superintendent. 
M.  R.  Mendelsohn 


John   Y.   Hewitt,  general 
manager. 

S.  T.  Gray 

Mrs.  Mclvers 


Geo.  W.  Bowen,  president. . . 

W.  J.  Murray,  general  man- 
ager of  mines. 

W.  S.  GetcheU,  division  su- 
perintendent 

John  Jennings,  superintend- 
ent 

Sam  Woods,  superintendent. 

James  McDermott,  superln* 
tendent 

John  Beddow,  superintend- 

,   ent 

Sam  Bushman,  president 
and  general  manager. 

C.  Myers,  superintendent 

James  Brown,  general  man- 


ager. 
[t/R.  P 


fR.  K.  Pollock,  general  man- 
ager. 

John  James,  superintendent. 

Peter  Parquette,  superin- 
tendent and  special  dis- 
bursing agent. 

R.  J.  Bauman,  superintend- 
ent 

Friar  Anselm  Weber 


J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager 

Geo.  Euts,jr 

E.  Biggs,  general  manager . . 


A.  Luchetti, 


|joi 


S.  Hopewell,  president. . . 
John  W.  Sullivan,  general 
[   manager. 
J.  B.  Sloan,  genera]  manager 

W.  T.  Shelton,  superintend- 
ent and  speoal  disbursing 

w!h.  Thomas,  general  man- 
ager. 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  superintend- 
ent 


Post  olBoa. 


>  Not  operated. 


Alboqoerque,  N.  Mox. 

Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Van  Houten,  N.  Mcx. 

Koehler,  N.  Max. 
Brilliant,  N.  Mex. 
Gardiner,  N.  Mex. 

Raton,  N.  Max. 

Dawson,  N.  Max. 

Do. 

Raton,  N.  Max. 

Yankee.  N.  Max. 
Raton,  N.  Mex. 

White  Oaks,  N.  M«c 

Capitan,  N.  Max. 
Carriiosa,  N.  Max. 

E.  &,  C.  Bulkling,  Den- 
ver, Cok). 
Do. 

Gibson,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

GaUup,N.M«c 

Do. 
Do. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Max. 

Fort  Defiance,  Arls. 

Blaokrock,  N.  Max. 
St  Michaels,  Arts. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Max. 

Lumberton,  N.  Max. 
Do. 

Monero,  N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe.N.  Max. 
Hagan,  N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Shlprook,  N.  Max. 

Pendleton,  N.  Max. 
Do. 
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Mine. 


Owner. 


Manager  or  superintendent. 


Post  office. 


San  Juan  Covntt— Con. 
Stevens 

Klrtland 

Santa  Fe  Coiwft: 

OerriUoe  bituminous 

Cerrillos  anthracite 

Lewisohn 

SiEBRA  County: 
Southwestern 

SocoBBo  County: 

Hilton 

Oovemment 

Bemal 

Mclntyre 

Emerson 


E.S.Young 

W.  L.  Hendrickson. 


)  Albuquerque  &  Cer- 
{    rillosCoalCo. 

Estate     of    Leonard 
Lewlaohn. 

Southwestern  Lead  & 
Coal  Co. 


icarthage 


Fuel  Co.. 


Emerson  &  Allaire. 


Thos.  Evans,  leasee  and  op- 
erator. 

W.  L.  Hendrlokaon,  superin- 
tendent. 

(Geo.  A.  Kaseman,  president. 
Fehx  Murphy,  superintend- 
ent. 
A.  B.  Case,  agent 


Paul  Larah,  manager.. 


Powell  Stackhouae,  Jr.,  gen- 
eral manager. 
W.  L.  Weber,  general  super- 
intendent. 
Bart  Kinnev,  aaslstant  gen- 
.    eral  aupermtendent. 
P.  A.  Allaire,  general  man- 
Robert  Mclntyre,   superin- 
tendent. 


Fruitland,  N.  Mex. 
Do. 


Albuquerque. 
Madrid,  N.  M( 

San  Pedro,  N.  Mex, 


[ue^  N.  Mex. 
ex. 


Cutter,  N.  Mex. 

San  Antonio,  N.  Mex. 
Carthage,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 
San  Antonio,  N.  Mex. 
Carthage,  N.  Mex. 


The  following  table  shows  the  methods  of  working  and  ventilation, 
the  kind  of  power  used,  and  the  eflBciency  of  the  machinery : 

Methods  of  working  and  kinds  of  power  used. 


Name  and  looaUon  of 
mine. 

Method  of  working. 

Power  used. 

AvaU- 

able 

horse- 

power. 

VenUlation. 

Bernalillo  County: 
Toocomine 

Slorn.  slnirle  entrv 

Furnace. 

Colfax  County: 
Dawson 

Triple  main  drift,  double 
cron  entry,  room  and  pil- 
lar. 

do ^. 

do 

do 

Electricity,  steam. 

do 

do 

do 

2,810 

700 
250 
800 

Exhaust  CuL 

VanHouten 

Brilliant 

Koehler 

Do. 
Fan. 
Do. 

aardiner 

do 

Gravity  tramway. 

Natural. 

Yankee 

do 

,  ...do 

150 

Furnace. 

Sugarlte* 

Double  mahi  drift  entry, 
cross  entry,  room  and  pil- 
lar. 

Shigle   main    drift   entry, 
room  and  pillar. 

Slope,  single  entry,  roam 

do *. 

Mules 

Natural. 

Menddaohn 

do 

Do. 

Lincoln  County: 
Willow  Springs 

Gray 

Horse  whim. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Old  Abe 

do 

Natural,  air  shaft. 
Exhaust  fon. 

Weaver 

Slope,  double  entry,  rib  and 

room. 
do 

Steam  and  eleo- 

tricity. 
do 

GOO 

275 
100 

450 

50 

85 
110 

HeatoQ 

Do. 

Clark 

Drift,  double  entry,  rib  and 

room. 
Slope,  double  entry,  rib  and 

room. 
Shaft,  double  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 
do 

Ekwtrtdty 

flf^Fi 

Do. 

Navi^ 

Fan. 

Piamond 

do 

NaturtJ,  air  shaft 

Bartlett 

Fan. 

Union 

Slop^  sbigle  entry,  room 
do *. 

Bt4«m 

Do. 

Enterprise 

Mules 

Natural,  air  shaft. 

1  The  Sugarite'mine  here  described  is  a  small  mine  ojperated  to  supply  fuel  fbr  the  town  of  Rston, 
N.  Mex.  A  new  mine,  also  known  as  the  Sugarite  mine,  u  being  opened  upon  the  north  fork  of  Chicorloa 
Creek.  THe  new  mine  wHl  be  equipped  with  powerful  fans,  eleotrio  power,  and  most  improved  and 
modem  equipment. 
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Methods  of  working  and  kinds  of  power  used — Continued. 


Name  and  location  of 
mine. 

Method  of  working. 

Power  used. 

Avafl. 
able 
horse- 
power. 

Ventilation. 

Rio  Arriba  County: 
McBroom 

Slope,  single  entry,   room 
and  pillar. 

do 

do 

Drift,    sinele    cross   entry, 
room  and  pillar. 

try,  room  and  pillar. 
Single  slope,  single  entry, 

room  and  pillar. 
Single  main  oriftentry,  room 

and  pillar. 
Slore.  sinele  entry 

Horses r... 

Natuna. 

Kut*. 

Steam. 

30 

Furnace. 

Bums-Blggs 

Angel 

San  Juan  Coxjntt: 
Thoma.s 

Hoi"se  whim. 

NaturaL  atr  shaft. 

Burros 

Do.' 

Horses 

NatunO. 

Enterprise 

Btey^n!? , 

do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

Do. 

KlrtlAPd 

Do. 

San  Juan 

Drift  entry 

do 

Do. 

Bandoval  County: 
Hagan . .  . . 

Slope  and  two  beck  slopes, 
double  cross  entries,  room 
and  pillar. 

Slope,  cross  entries,  room 
and  pillar. 

Main   slope,  cross  entries, 
room  and  pillar. 

do 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and 

Slope,  double  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 
do 

Steam... 

60 

50 

70 
60 

Natural,  all*  shaft. 
Natural. 

Bloan 

do 

do 

do 

Hnrtie  whinx....    . 

Santa  Fb  County: 
Cerrillos  bituminous. 

CerriUos  anthracite. . . 
Lewisohn 

Furnace  and  air 

shaft. 
Exhaust  fan. 
Natural,  air  shaft. 

SoooBEO  County* 
Hilton 

40 

585 
35 

140 
50 

Fan. 

Oove"iine7it 

do 

♦ 
Do. 

Bflmal 

do 

-do 

N»t?inil,  A*T  shaft. 

Emerson 

do 1 do 

Fan. 

Mclntyre 

...do ..'    ...do 

Do. 

1 

COAIi  MINING  AND  INSPECTION. 

BEBNAIiILLO    COUNTY. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  adjoining  counties  on  either  side  of  Bernalillo 
County  and  isolated  patches  of  coal  are  exposed  in  various  places 
through  the  county,  indicating  that  a  great  part  of  the  area  em- 
braced in  the  county  may  have  contained  workable  seams  of  coal. 
It  is  possible  that  remnants  of  the  coal  measures  of  considerable  ex- 
tent may  be  concealed  beneath  the  debris  deposited  by  erosion,  or  by 
sheets  of  lava  or  beds  of  tufaceous  material  ejected  during  recent 
eruptions. 

ANTONIO  SEDIIiLO  GRANT. 

On  the  Antonio  Sedillo  grant  three  coal  seams  outcrop,  but  only 
the  middle  one  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  This  seam  was  op- 
erated in  early  days  and  the  coal  hauled  to  some  of  the  smaller  settle- 
ments. It  was  operated  by  a  slope  about  30  feet  in  depth.  The  coal 
seam  dips  26**. 

TOCOO   MINE. 

Several  openings  have  been  made  in  small  seams  of  coal  in  cal- 
careous shales  and  limestones  on  the  southeastern  flank  of  the  Sandia 
Mountain  range,  but  the  only  one  from  which  coal  is  marketed  is 
theTocco, 
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This  is  located  in  sec.  31,  T.  11  N.,  R.  6  E.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  ana  operated  by  John  Tocco.  The 
nearest  railroad  points  are  Albuquerque,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  Moriarty,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway, 
each  about  20  miles  distant. 

This  mine  has  the  distinction  of  operating  the  thinnest  coal  seam 
developed  in  New  Mexico — one  of  the  thinnest  worked  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  that  ranks  also  with  the  thinnest  operated  in  Europe. 
The  seam  is  from  12  to  15  inches  thick,  with  1  to  3  inches  of  bony 
coal  at  the  top,  leaving  from  10  to  13  inches  of  clean  coal  to  be  mined. 
A  slope  has  been  sunk  355  feet,  with  an  average  dip  of  25°,  and  cross 
entries  have  been  driven  about  30  feet  apart.  The  props  used  are 
from  10  to  13i  inches  long.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  free  from  sul- 
phur, and  is  a  very  good  blacksmith's  coal.  The  product  of  the 
miiie  is  hauled  to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  where  it  is  sold  for  black- 
smitiiing  purposes  at  from  $9  to  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  mine  was  operated  about  120  days  during  the  year.  Average 
number  of  men  employed  underground,  3;  average  number  outside, 
1 ;  net  product,  120  tons;  value  at  the  mine,  $1,200. 

Dynamite— 40  per  cent — ^was  used  for  Masting  in  the  rockwork, 
the  coal  being  pick  mined.  About  50  pounds  of  dynamite  was  used 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Few  men  are  employed,  and  since  conditions  insure  comparative 
safety  to  the  men,  and  other  mines  needed  attention,  this  mine  was 
not  inspected  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  work  being  done  is  prin- 
cipally development. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County  has  slightly  increased  the  lead  it  has  held  for  several 
years  past  in  the  coal-mining  industry  in  New  Mexico.  The  gross 
output  was  2,522,830.60  tons,  being  74.68  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  Territory.  Of  the  total  output  780,436.40  tons  of  un- 
washed coal  and  slack  were  sent  to  the  washeries  and  coke  ovens  and 
16,208.40  tons  used  in  operating  the  mines;  the  comparatively  small 
amount  used  in  operation  of  the  mines  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  largest  single  producing  camp,  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  utilizes  the 
waste  gases  from  the  coke  ovens  for  fuel  for  power  production.  The 
net  production  of  coal  shipped  to  market  was  1,726,185.80  tons,  valued 
at  $2,328,803.19  at  the  mines.  The  production  of  coke  was  392,635.05 
tons,  valued  at  $1,177,905.15,  making  a  total  value  of  $3,506,708.34 
produced  from  tiie  coal  mines  of  the  county.  The  number  employed 
was  as  follows:  Underground,  1,587  miners,  419  company  men,  and 
31  boys;  total^  2,037;  outside,  332  men  and  18  boys;  total,  2,387.  In 
addition  to  this  number  there  are  probably  one-third  as  many  persons 
employed  in  the  camp,  cutting  and  deliverinff  timbers  for  the  mines 
ana  oth^r  work  incidental  or  auxiliary  to  coal  mining. 

DAWSON  MINES. 

The  Dawson  coal  mines  are  owned  by  the  Dawson  Fuel  Co.,  and 
are  operated  under  lease  by  the  Stag  Canon  Fuel  Co.  The  four 
mines,  known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  are  located  in  Tps.  28  and  29  N., 
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R.  20  E.,  and  T.  28  N.,  R.  21  E.  These  mines  are  located  on  the  Raton 
or  Blossburg  coal  seam,  the  lower  workable  seam  of  the  Raton  coal 
field.    The  thickness  of  the  seam  varies  from  5  to  11  feet. 

Dawson  is  the  largest  coal-mining  camp  in  the  State.  Number 
of  miners  employed,  770 ;  company  men  miderground,  including  all 
not  digging  coal,  239 ;  boys  underground,  20;  total  number  of  persons 
underground,  1,029;  men  employed  outside  at  the  mines,  187;  boys 
outside  at  the  mines,  3:  total  outside  at  mines,  190;  total  number  of 
persons  employed  inside  and  outside  directly  in  and  at  the  mines, 
1,219.    The  percentages  of  the  various  nationalities  employed  under- 

f  round  are  as  follows:  Americans,  14  per  cent;  Austrians,  4  per  cent; 
rench  and  Germans,  1  per  cent;  Greeks,  18  per  cent;  Hungarians,  2 
per  cent;  Italians,  36  per  cent;  Mexicans,  10  per  cent;  Slavonians,  15 
per  cent.  The  percentages  of  various  nationalities  einplo^ed  outside 
at  the  mines  are  as  follows:  Americans,  20  per  cent;  Italians,  33  per 
cent;  Swedes,  French,  and  Greeks,  15  per  cent;  Mexicans,  13  per 
cent;  Slavonians,  12  per  cent;  Germans,  1  per  cent;  Hungarians,  2 
per  cent,  and  Austrians,  4  per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of -all  emplovees 
at  the  mines,  underground  and  on  top,  could  write,  as  indicated  by 
signatures  to  vouchers. 

The  mines  were  operated  277  days  during  the  fiscal  vear.  The  gross 
production  was  1,215,274.05  tons,  an  increase  of  29,311.05  tons  over 
the  preceding  year.  Production  was  restricted  by  conditions  herein- 
before recited  as  general  causes  of  curtailment  of  production  in  the 
Territorjr,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  tipple  for 
No.  1  mme,  which  caused  suspension  of  operation  of  that  mine  from 
March  15  to  June  30.  Coal  used  in  operating  the  mines  amounted 
to  2,332.40  tons.  Waste  gases  from  the  underflue  coke  ovens  fur- 
nish fuel  for  the  power  plant  and  for  heating  purposes  at  the 
oflSces,  theater,  and  several  other  of  the  larger  buildings.  Un- 
washed slack  and  coal  sent  to  washery  and  coke  ovens,  569,118.40 
tons;  net  production  of  coal  sent  to  market,  643,823.25  tons.  Ap- 
proximate value  of  coal  sent  to  market,  $869,161.38,  at  the  mines. 
Coke  made,  289,335.05  tons;  approximate  value  at  the  ovens,  $868,- 
005.15 :  total  value  of  coal  and  coke  produced,  $1,737,166.53.  The  coal 
and  coke  were  shipped  principally  to  the  mines  and  smelters  at  Bisbee, 
Morenci,  Globe,  and  other  points  in  Arizona;  to  mines  and  smelters 
in  Mexico,  and  to  the  El  ^aso  &  Southwestern  and  other  railroads 
of  the  Southwest  for  fuel.  The  coal  is  also  used  for  fuel  for  domes- 
tic purposes  throughout  the  Southwest.  The  product  was  shipped 
over  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railroad  and  connecting  unes. 

^  The  equipment  of  the  mines  and  the  methods  employed  in  opera- 
tion are  equal  to  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  coal  mines.  System  of 
working,  triple  entry,  double  cross  entries,  room  and  pillar,  panel. 
The  mines  are  opened  by  main  drift  entries  of  the  following  lengths: 
No.  1  mine,  3,200  feet;  No.  2  mine,  7,200  feet;  No.  2  high  Tine,  5,600 
feet;  No.  4,  4,000  feet;  No.  6,  4,500  feet;  dimensions  of  main  entries, 
10  by  6  feet;  main  entry  pillars,  60  feet  centers  between  entries,  160- 
foot  pillars  on  sides  of  entries.  The  principal  cross  entries  ran^e  from 
1,600  feet  to  5,000  feet  in  length ;  distance  apart  of  cross  entries,  700 
feet ;  dimensions  of  cross-entry  pillars,  50  feet ;  length  of  room  necks, 
20  feet ;  width  of  room  necks,  8  feet ;  length  of  rooms,  850  feet ;  width 
of  rooms,  20  feet;  distance  of  room  centers,  60  to  60  feet    The  pO- 
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lars  are  drawn  as  soon  as  rooms  reach  destination,  and  halves  of 
panels  are  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 

Each  mine  is  provided  with  one  or  more  escape- way  openings. 
No.  1  mine  has  a  slope-entry  escape  way  located  at  the  end  of  the  first 
north  entry,  1  mile  from  mouth  of  mine,  opening  into  Mule  Canyon. 
This  slope  is  200  feet  in  length  and  is  driven  across  the  strata  at  an 
angle  of  45° ;  an  iron  ladderway  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
to  the  outld).  No,  2  mine  has  five  openings  through:  which  exit  may 
be  made,  and  also  a  spiral  iron  ladderway  from  bottom  to  top  of  fan 
shaft.  This  shaft  is  located  5^537  feet  from  mouth  of  the  high-line 
entry,  and  would  furnish  a  Quicker  exit  than  traveling  a  mile  to  the 
outside  through  any  one  of  tne  main  entries.  In  No.  4  mine  the  sec- 
ond west  entry  is  driven  to  oulcrop  on  No.  5  hill,  2,000  feet  from  main 
entrance.  No.  5  mine  has  eight  openings  to  the  surface,  drift  entries. 
Manways  are  provided,  apart  from  haulage  roads,  upon  which  men 
enter  and  leave  the  mine. 

The  mines  give  vent  to  small  quantities  of  CH^,  but  the  ventilation 
is  kept' well  up  to  the  faces  of  workings,  and  only  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  several  weeks  is  there  any  fire  damp  detected.  Every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  guard  against  defects  in  the  ventilating  system,  or 
against  accumulation  of  fire  damp.  Ten  fire  bosses  carefully  examine 
the  working  places  and  old  gobs  and  make  written  report  of  condi- 
tions found;  defective  conditions  must  be  remedied  without  de- 
lay. Seven  careful  and  experienced  shot  firers  are  employed  to 
inspect  the  shot  holes  and  to  distribute  dynamite  and  caps  to  the 
miners,  to  determine  whether  the  holes  are  properly  placed,  and  to 
decide  whether  each  hole  is  undermined  or  released  by  a  side  cutting 
to  render  the  holo  a  safe  shot.  If  a  hole  is  not  considered  safe, 
the  shot  inspector  condemns  it  and  refuses  powder  and  caps  to  the 
miner.  All  shots  are  fired  by  electricity  after  all  persons  have  left 
the  mine,  the  men  being  checked  in  ana  out.  Clay  or  adobe  is  dis- 
tributed at  convenient  places  throughout  the  mine,  to  be  used  for 
tamping  the  shot  holes. 

The  mines  are  ventilated  by  five  fans,  all  working  exhaust,  but 
reversible.  There  is  one  Jeffrey  18  by  6  feet,  double-inlet,  primarily 
exhaust  fan,  capacity  400,000  cubic  leet  per  minute;  two  Cole  fans, 
15  by  5  feet  each,  and  two  Vulcan  fans,  24  by  8  feet;  these  four  fans 
have  a  capacity  of  100,000  cubic  feet  each,  per  minute. 

Telephone  systems  extend  throughout  the  mines  and  to  the  power 
houses,  check  house,  offices,  and  principal  parts  of  the  camp,  and  con- 
nection can  be  made  with  the  long-distance  telephone  at  the  central 
office. 

The  mines  are  humidified  by  Koerting  sprays  at  comparatively 
short  intervals  throughout  the  main  hamage  ways,  and  pipe  lines 
extend  to  the  faces  of  all  entries,  with  hose  bibs  every  200  feet,  from 
which  roadways  and  rooms  can  be  sprinkled. 

The  camp  has  a  rescue  station  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States ; 
it  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office.  Eight 
Draeger  rescue  apparatus  and  two  pulmotors  are  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, available  for  service  at  all  times.  The  helmet  corps  and  first-aid 
teams  have  regular  practice  at  the  rescue  station  one  or  two  nights 
each  week.  Much  mterest  was  exhibited  during  the  visit  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  mine-safety  car  No.  2,  in  May  last,  and  the 
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lectures,  instructions,  and  practice  drills  had  as  large  attendance  as 
the  combined  rescue  equipment  of  the  camp  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
car  could  accommodate.  Fresh  crews  were  in  constant  attendance 
from  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  the  results  obtained  were  very 
satisfactory. 

There  are  570  coke  ovens,  446  of  which  are  underflue  ovens  and  124 
beehives.  The  waste  gases  from  the  underflue  ovens  furnish  fuel  for 
power  for  the  camp. 

Four  Nordberg  cross-compound  engines,  700  horsepower  each, 
generate  electric  power  for  the  camp.  The  generators  used  are 
3-phase,  25-cycle,  alternating  current,  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Both  direct  and  alternating  current  are  used.  The 
mines  are  equipped  with  19  motors,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,200 
horsepower,  for  haulage  from  the  partings  in  the  mines  to  the  out- 
side ;  there  are  three  10-ton,  three  5-ton,  one  S^-ton,  and  two  50-horse- 
power  rack-rail,  Goodman  type  motors;  three  1-ton,  one  10-ton,  one 
^'ton  Jeffrey  motors;  two  15- ton,  two  10-ton,  and  one  6-ton  West- 
inghouse  motors. 

Five  coal-cutting  machines  are  available  for  use:  Two  Goodman, 
capacity  150  tons  each  per  eight  hours;  two  Sullivan,  capacity  200 
tons  each  per  eight  hours;  and  one  Jeffrey,  capacity  150  tons  per 
eight  hours. 

The  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  by  machines  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  94,588.60.  This  was  the  total  quantity  of  coal  mined  by 
machines  in  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

The  washery  is  fireproof,  being  built  entirely  of  concrete  and  iron. 
The  mine  equipment  and  the  coke  ovens  and  washery  were  described 
in  detail  in  the  report  of  this  office  for  1909. 

Comfortable  houses,  at  low  rental,  are  provided  for  employees 
and  their  families.  A  good  hotel  and  several  boarding  houses  fur- 
nish accommodation  to  transient  visitors  and  the  bachelor  employees. 
There  is  a  church  in  charge  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  but  tree  for 
services  of  all  denominations.  There  are  also  three  commodious 
public  schools;  lodge  rooms;  a  fine  theater,  which  has  vearly  con- 
tracts with  some  of  the  best  circuit  troups;  billiard  hall;  bowling 
alleys;  stores,  where  all  necessaries  and  many  luxuries  may  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  a  bank,  where  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  is  issued. 
These  and  other  modem  utilities  furnish  the  town  with  most  of  the 
conveniences  and  means  of  instruction  and  recreation  to  be  found  in 
towns  of  metropolitan  pretensions.  Buildings  and  streets  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  good  water  is  supplied  free,  and  the  town  is  policed 
by  efficient  officers. 

A  more  complete  description  of  the  town  of  Dawson  was  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1909. 

BECOBD   OF  INSPECTION. 

Ocio7>er  27,  lOlC—Ulne  No.  1.  Air  intake  main  entry,  84,170  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer*  60** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  44** ;  barometer,  &J} 
inches;  relative  humidity,  29  per  cent.  Air  intake  through  manway,  12,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  59* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  43* ; 
barometer,  23.5  inches;  relative  humidity,  28  per  cent.  Total  intake,  46,170 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  144  miners;  45  company  men,  3  boys ;  total,  102  persons 
and  14  mules  underground.  Air  return  to  fan,  57,510  cubic  feet  per  minute;  fan, 
60  revolutions  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  53'° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
54* ;  barometer,  23.45  inches;  relative  humidity  — .    Inspected  fire  bosses'  report 
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books  on  mines.    Five  sprayers  in  operation  in  No.  2  mine,  7  sprayers  in  No. 
1  mine. 

November  11,  1910, — Inyestigated  conditions  attending  accidental  death  of 
Juan  Garcia,  in  room  10,  twelfth  cross  entry,  off  first  north  entry.  No.  1 
mine,  on  October  31,  1910.  Found  condition  of  room  unchanged  since  accident. 
Deceased  had  undermined  a  slab  of  coal  in  face  of  room ;  slab  18  inches  thick, 
4  feet  8  inches  high,  and  7  feet  6  inches  long.  He  had  mined  across  from  the 
outer  end  to  the  butts,  and  was  stooped  over  shoveling  the  slack  made  in 
mining,  when  the  slab  fell  outward.  He  evidently  turned  to  run,  and  was  struck 
in  the  back  by  the  slab  of  coal,  which  fell  upon  him,  as  he  lay  fiice  downward 
beneath  it  It  was  an  accident  which  might  have  happened  to  a  careful  and 
intelligent  miner.  But  the  precaution  should  have  been  taken  to  leave  a  stump 
of  coal  under  the  outer  end  of  the  slab  when  mining  under  it. 

November  12, 1910. — ^Mlne  No.  1.  Air  intake  through  main  entry  and  manway, 
47,780  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Air  also  leaking  into  mine  through  caved  ground. 
Dry-bulb  thermometer,  47**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  39*;  barometer,  2.37  inches; 
relative  humidity,  53  per  cent;  145  miners,  50  company  men,  2  boys;  total, 
197  persons  and  14  mules  underground.  Fan,  exhaust,  GO  revolutions  per 
minute;  water  gage,  1.1  inches.  Air  return  to  fan,  61,560  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  50" ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  53*.  Waved  the 
hygrometer  for  eight  minutes  rapidly;  no  change  in  temperature  of  dry-bulb 
thermometer  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  after  three  minutes.  Observed  operation 
of  hydraulic  cartridge  for  breaking  down  coal  in  entries  off  fifth  north  entry. 
Inspected  new  Jeffries  centrifugal  fan  on  No.  2  mine  about  li  miles  from 
mouth  of  mine  by  road  outside. 

March  9, 1911. — Mine  No.  1.  Air  intake  through  three  openings  51,422  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  much  air  coming  in  through  broken  ground.  Dry-bulb  thermometer, 
52* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  43* ;  barometer,  23.55  inches ;  relative  humidity, 
62  per  cent  There  were  166  miners,  46  company  men,  and  2  boys;  total  214 
persons  underground,  also  13  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  60  revolutions  per  minute; 
water  gage,  1.1  inches.  Air  return  to  fan,  81,000  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  55*  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  53*  ;  barometer,  23.45  inches ; 
relative  humidity,  89  per  cent.  Examined  fire  bosses*  report  books,  also  shot 
flrers*  report  books  for  past  three  months.  Found  that  close  attention  was  being 
paid  to  reporting  defects  in  mine  and  to  remedying  them.  Found  mine  in  good 
condition. 

October  25, 1910. — ^Arrived  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  6.30  p.  m.  Attended  practice  at 
rescue  station  and  with  Draeger  helmet  in  smoke  chamber  until  9.30  p.  m. 

October  26,  1910. — Mine  No.  2.  Fan,  exhaust,  72  revolutions  per  minute. 
Air  intake,  3  openings,  73,470  cubic  feet  per  minute;  through  high  line,  29,120 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  63*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,- 
43*  ;  barometer,  23.45  inches;  relative  humidity,  19  per  cent  Air  intake  through 
main  entry,  27,600  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  61* ;  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  43* ;  barometer,  23.5  Inches ;  relative  humidity,  23  per  cent.  Air 
intake  through  old  No.  2  fan  entry,  16,750  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 61* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  46* ;  barometer,  23.5  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  34  per  cent.  Air  return  to  fan,  83,250  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  59* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  62*.  There  were  215  miners, 
54  company  men,  6  boys ;  total,  275  persons,  also  22  mules  underground. 

March  11,  1911. — Mine  No.  2.  Air  Intake  through  high  line  and  No.  2  main 
entry,  107,660  cubic  feet  per  minute,  some  air  going  into  mine  through  caved 
ground.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  40* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  35* ;  barometer, 
23.8  inches ;  relative  humidity,  65  per  cent.  There  were  214  miners,  59  company 
men,  6  boys;  total  number  of  persons  underground,  279;  also  24  mules.  Fan, 
exhaust,  9(5  revolutions  per  minute;  water  gage,  1.7  Inches.  Total  air  return 
to  fan,  112,562  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry  bulb  thermometer,  59*;  wet  bulb 
thermometer,  58* ;  barometer,  23.1  inches ;  relative  humidity,  95  per  cent. 

March  13,  1911. — Examined  fire  bosses*  and  shot  firers*  report  books  for  past 
three  months.  Found  that  close  attention  was  being  given  to  reporting  defects 
within  the  mines  and  to  remedying  them.  Completed  inspection  of  No.  2  mine. 
Found  it  in  good  condition,  air  being  well  distributed  and  carried  by  brat- 
tice up  close  to  faces  of  new  entries  inside  of  air  shaft,  in  which  entries  some 
CH«  is  vented.    No  standing  gas  In  the  mine. 

March  14,  1911. — Mine  No.  4.  Air  Intake  through  three  openings,  58,565  cubic 
feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  41* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  37* ;  ba- 
rometer, 23.8  Inches ;  relative  humidity,  72  per  cent  There  were  224  miners,  34 
company  men,  and  1  boy  underground;  total,  259  persons  and  17  mules  under- 
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grouncL  Fan,  exhaust,  SO  revolutlona  per  minute;  water  gage,  0.7  inch.  Air 
return  to  &n,  64,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  56* ;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  54**;  barometer,  23.7  inches;  relative  humidity,  89  per  cait. 
Examined  fire  bosses'  and  shot  firers'  report  books  for  past  three  months ;  found 
close  attention  being  paid  to  reporting  defects  and  remedying  them.  Iniqieeted 
mine;  found  mine  in  very  good  condition*  no  standing  gas;  very  great  care 
being  taken  to  timber  mine  safely. 

Mav  11,  idii.-^Attended  demonstrations  and  practice  given  by  crew  of 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  car  No.  2,  at  Dawson  rescue  stati<m, 
until  11  p.  m. 

May  12,  1911. — Ck>nsulted  with  Mr.  T.  H.  O'Brien,  general  manager,  and 
Dick  Worcester,  construction  engineer,  Stag  Cafion  Fuel  Co.,  in  regard  to  new 
steel  stairway  to  be  installed  in  ventilation  shaft  on  No.  2  mine.  The  stairway 
will  be  200  feet  in  length  vertically  from  bottom  to  top,  but  will  be  a  spiral 
stairway,  actual  length  greater  than  given.  It  will  be  all  steel,  treads  2  feet 
wide,  10  inches  apart  Stations  will  be  25  feet  apart,  and  direction  of  spiral 
will  reverse  at  each  succeeding  station.  Stairway  will  have  a  substantial  steel 
handrail  throughout  It  will  be  braced  by  strong  steel  rods  set  in  concrete 
lining  of  shaft  Practiced  at  Bureau  of  Mines  car  and  at  Dawson  rescue  sta- 
tion. Attended  lecture  of  Mr.  Roberts,  at  Dawson  Theater,  where  he  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views  the  aims  and  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  safety  of  miners.  Got  through 
at  U  p.  m. 

Practiced  taking  apart  and  reassembling  Draeger  helmet  and  assisting  oth«r& 
I  am  taking  the  specified  practice  and  training  required  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  addition  to  what  training  I  had  heretofore,  that  I  may  comply  with 
every  detail  of  the  work,  to  be  entitled  to  a  Bureau  of  Mines  certificate  I 
believe  all  mine  Inspectors  and  mine  ofiicials  in  immediate  charge  of  operations 
should  take  the  required  course  of  training  and  practice,  not  solely  for  the 
certificate,  but  principally  because  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  cases  of  danger  and  emergency,  and  the  example  of  discipline  and 
interest  in  a  matter  which  is  of  so  great  moment  for  the  betterment  of  the  mine 
employees. 

May  15,  1911. — Worked  at  Dawson  rescue  station;  took  two  hours'  practice 
with  helmet  on  in  smoke  chamber  in  company  with  othera  Assisted  in  ga- 
ting class  for  smoke  chamber  in  the  evening  and  for  first-aid  lecture  and  as- 
sisted until  11  p.  m.  in  preparing  class  with  helmets  for  smoke  chamber  and 
divesting  them  of  apparatua 

May  16,  1911. — ^Marched  with  crew  of  United  States  rescue  car  No.  2  and 
two  Dawson  rescue  crews  of  6  men  each,  with  helmets  and  apparatus,  from 
Dawson  rescue  station,  li  miles,  to  No.  1  mine,  th^i  to  a  station  about  2,000 
feet  inside  No.  1  mine.  From  this  point  the  Dawson  rescue  crews  were  sent 
farther  into  the  mine,  with  helmets  closed  and  using  oxygen,  in  search  of  men 
hidden  in  the  mine,  one  of  the  rescue  crews  going  after  the  other  had  returned. 
These  crews  covered  about  2  miles  underground  with  the  helmets  closed  and 
then  marched  out  of  mine  with  helmets  closed,  going  out  return  air  course  to 
fan.  Made  observations  of  conditions  in  mine  while  with  rescue  crew.  Later 
at  Dawson  rescue  station  until  10.80  p.  m. 

May  17,  1911. — In  comimny  with  J.  C.  Roberts,  of  Bureau  of  Mines  res- 
cue car  No.  2,  inspected  portions  of  No.  2  and  No.  5  mines,  covering  about 
five  miles  of  underground  workings.  Read  fire  bosses  and  shot  firers'  records 
since  my  last  inspection.  Checked  and  compared  registers  on  instruments, 
Mr.  Roberts's  instruments  and  mine  checking  very  closely.  Air  intake  through 
three  openings,  110,220  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  62* ;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  50** ;  barometer,  23.5  inches ;  relative  humidity,  46  per  cent 
Fan,  exhaust,  98  revolutions  per  minute.  Average  water  gage  taken  from 
record  of  vacuum  gage,  1.0  to  2  inche&  Air  return  to  fan  from  No.  2  and 
No.  5  mine,  104,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  58*;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  57'';  barometer  23.4  inches;  relative  humidity,  95  per  c^it 
There  were  269  miners,  51  company  men,  9  boys;  total,  329  persons,  and  25 
mules  in  No.  2  mine.  Last  night  217  shots  ignited,  3  missed,  214  fired;  per- 
centage of  shots  missed,  1.38  per  cent  Inspected  No.  5  mine.  Underground 
in  No.  5  mine,*  170  miners,  40  company  men,  6  boys ;  total,  216  persons,  and  26 
mules.  Last  night  219  shots  ignited,  5  shots  missed,  214  fired;  percentage 
missed,  2.28  per  cent 

Found  mines  more  dry  and  dusty  than  usual  near  portals,  although  18 
sprayers  in  operation  in  intakes,  but  humid  with  standing  water  at  frequent 
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Interyals  near  interior  extremitlea  All  shots  fired  by  electric  appliances  when 
all  men  are  out  of  mine,  thus  obviating  all  risk  of  accident  from  blown-out 
shots,  which  are  most  prolific  source  of  dust  explosions.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  ventilating  current  up  to  the  faces  of  advanced  workings  to  dispel 
or  dilute  any  noxious  or  dangerous  gas  that  may  exude  or  vent  from  faces. 
Extreme  care  is  taken  in  the  inspection  of  old  gobs  and  idle  or  abandoned 
parts  of  the  mine  to  guard  against  the  pressure  of  any  explosive  gas.  Though 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  perfect  conditions  of  safety  in  any  coal 
mine,  yet,  even  with  dust  in  some  parts  of  the  main  entries,  haulage  ways, 
and  cross  entries,  considering  the  shot-firing  equipment,  close  inspection,  and 
humid  conditions  at  worldng  f^ces,  together  with  precautionary  measures  em- 
ployed in  all  of  the  mines  of  this  camp,  I  consider  these  mines  reasonably 
safe.    Attended  practice  at  Dawson  rescue  station  until  10  p.  m. 

May  18,  1911. — In  company  with  J.  C.  Roberts  and  crew  of  mine-rescue 
car  No.  2,  continued  inspection  of  No.  2  mine  begun  yesterday.  Mine-rescue 
car  crew  procured  samples  of  coal  and  gas  or  air  from  entry  and  room  faces 
while  I  made  observations  on  conditions  as  to  safety  in  13,  14,  and  15  east 
entries,  and  in  Noa  4  and  5  north  entries  off  13,  14,  and  15  east  entries,  being 
the  eastern  and  northern  extremities  of  the  workings  of  this  mine,  and  from 
5,500  to  6,400  feet  from  pit  mouth.  Found  the  faces  of  workings  more  humic| 
than  in  portions  of  mine  nearer  pit  mouth ;  water  standing  near  faces,  and  in 
some  cases  at  the  faces  and  exuding  from  face  in  small  quantities.  Attended 
practice  at  Dawson  rescue  station  until  10.30  p.  m. 

May  19,  1911. — In  company  with  J.  C.  Roberts,  inspected  part  of  No.  4 
mine,  while  balance  of  rescue  crew  conducted  helmet  practice  in  No.  1  mine. 
Read  fire  bosses'  and  shot-firers'  report  books,  records  since  last  inspection. 
Air  intake  through  three  openings,  63,140  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 65'';  wet-bulb  thermometer,  48**;  barometer,  23.25  Inches;  relative 
humidity,  31  per  cent  Underground,  248  miners,  38  company  men,  3  boys; 
total,  289  persons,  and  18  mulea  Last  night  185  shots  ignited,  4  shots  missed, 
181  shots  fired,  percentage  missed  2.7.  Air  return  to  fan  64,960  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  56** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  55'' ;  barometer, 
23.17  inches ;  relative  humidity,  95  per  cent  Found  mine  more  than  ordinarily 
dry,  as  work  is  being  hurried  in  this  mine  since  No.  1  mine  tipple  burned  and 
while  new  one  is  being  erected  to  allow  operation  of  No.  1  mine.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  shots  are  ignited  by  electric  current  when  all  persons  are 
out  of  the  mine,  and  that  great  care  is  exercised  in  v^itllatlon  of  mine  to 
insure  against  accumulation  of  gas. 

OEKEBAL  BTTLES. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  b^  the  Stag 
Canon  Fuel  Co.  for  the  government  and  operation  or  its  mines : 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  employee  of  this  company  to  inform 
himself  in  reference  to  his  duties  under  the  mining  laws  of  this  Territory  and 
to  comply  strictly  therewith. 

2.  No  person  in  a  state, of  intoxication  shall  be  aUowed  on  any  of  the  works 
or  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  mines  under  penalty  of  prosecution  for  trespass 
under  the  law. 

3.  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine  except  he  be  a 
regular  employee  of  that  mine,  or  unless  he  has  a  permit  from  the  mine  foreman 
or  superintendent 

4.  Persons  seeking  employment  shall  procure  it  outside  of  mine.  No  boy 
under  12  years  of  age  shaU  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  mine. 

5.  If  any  person  rides  upon  or  in  the  mine  cars  going  in  or  out  of  the  mine  or 
on  the  tram  road,  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk. 

6.  All  persons,  except  those  duly  authorized,  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or  tam- 
per in  any  way  with  any  electric  lights,  switches,  signal  wires,  or  shooting  wires 
in  or  about  the  minea  ' 

7.  No  person  or  persons  shall  go  into  abandoned  parts  of  any  mine  unless  per- 
mission be  granted  by  the  mine  foreman. 

8.  All  persons  before  Altering  the  mine  must  deposit  a  check  at  check  house 
and  get  the  same  when  they  come  out  of  the  mine. 

9.  The  fire  boss  shall  make,  before  any  person  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  a 
careful  ini^)ection  with  a  safety  lamp  of  every  working  place  in  the  mine,  mark- 
ing the  day  of  the  month  on  the  face  of  the  coal  in  each  working  place  where  it 
can  be  readUy  seen.  If  dangerous  gases  are  found  in  any  working  place  he  wiU 
mark  on  a  cap  piece  or  shovel  two  large  crosses  with  the  day  of  the  month 
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between  them,  thus  X27X,  and  will  place  these  marks  so  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  pass  them  without  seeing  them. 

If  a  quantity  of  gas  is  found  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  fire  boss  would 
endanger  the  operation  of  the  mine,  he  is  authorized  to  dose  the  entire  mine 
or  any  part  of  it  he  thinks  endangered.  The  fire  boss  must  always  be  on  the 
safe  side.  The  fire  boss  must  not  allow  gas  to  be  moved  where  men  are  working 
in  the  return  air  from  it 

After  complete  examination  of  the 'mine  has  been  made  the  fire  boss  shall 
come  out  of  the  mine  and  make  a  report  in  report  book  of  all  dangerous  condi- 
tions found,  which  report  must  be  read  by  the  mine  foreman  before  any  men 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine.  The  fire  boss  shall  remain  at  mouth  of  mine,  or 
some  convenient  place,  until  all  the  men  have  entered  the  mine,  instructing  each 
man  as  to  the  condition  of  his  working  place. 

The  fire  boss  must  make  an  inspection  at  least  once  a  week  of  all  old  or 
abandoned  parts  of  the  mine  and  report  condition  of  same  in  report  book. 

10.  The  mine  foremen  shall  familiarize  themselves  with  the  mining  laws  of 
the  Territory,  and  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  thereof  by  discharging 
every  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  laws  and  by  the  rules  of  the  corporation. 

11.  They  shall  visit  each  working  face  at  least  once  every  week  and  direct  the 
miners  and  all  other  employees  in  their  work,  and  see  that  his  instructions  are 
complied  with.  They  shall  direct  the  miners  to  securely  prop  their  working 
places  and  see  that  break  throughs  are  driven  at  proper  distances.  Th^  shall 
see  that  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  kept  In  good  condition  and  that  all  dan- 
gerous conditions  are  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  They  shall  have  absolute 
authority  over  all  underground  employees,  and  see  that  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  carefully  carried  out. 

12.  All  employees  shall  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  accidents  in  or  abont 
the  mine ;  they  shall  not  work  in  an  unsafe  place  when  timber  would  remedy  the 
danger.  If  timber  is  not  at  hand  they  must  stop  work  and  report  the  fact  to 
the  mine  foreman.  The  miner  shall  each  day,  l>^ore  beginning  work,  examine 
his  working  place  and  take  down  all  dangerous  rock,  or  otherwise  make  it  safe 
by  properly  timbering,  and  shall  carefully  sprag  the  coal  when  undermining. 

13.  No  miner  or  other  employees  shall  be  permitted  to  bum  kerosene,  black- 
strap, or  machine  oil  in  his  lamp. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  ascertain  from  the  fire  boss  the 
condition  of  his  working  place  before  entering  the  mine. 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wireman  to  see  that  all  the  employees  are  ont 
of  the  mine  and  the  power  cut  off  the  mine  before  he  enters  the  mine  to  con- 
nect up  shooting  circuits,  and  to  see  that  all  shooting  circuits  are  disconnected 
from  power  lines  after  shots  have  been  fired;  also  to  see  that  shooting  lines 
are  kept  up  in  good  shape  and  that  miners  are  furnished  wire  for  extensions 
and  to  see  that  all  wire  is  removed  from  pillars  and  abandoned  places. 

He  shall  make  daily  report  In  record  book  of  the  cutting  out  and  cutting  in 
of  shooting  circuits. 

SHOOTIHe  BEOTTLATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  for  drilling  and  charging  shot  holes  and 
mining  and  cutting  the  coal  will  hereafter  be  in  effect  at  Dawson 
mines,  and  must  be  strictly  carried  out  by  all  parties: 

1.  The  mining  or  cutting  must  extend  at  leasts  inches  beyond  back  of  holes 
in  aU  cases. 

2.  All  holes  must  be  at  least  2i  feet  in  length ;  no  shorter  holes  will  be  fired. 

3.  All  coal  dust  must  be  extracted  from  holes  before  th^  are  charged. 

4.  No  holes  must  be  charged  with  more  than  five  sticks  of  powder. 

5.  Standing  holes  or  parts  of  holes  must  not  be- recharged. 

6.  The  hole  in  a  tight  comer  must  be  at  least  1  foot  from  rib  at  back  end  of 
hole.  — 

7.  In  soUd  faces  holes  must  not  be  more  than  6  f^t  apart  horizontally  and 
not  less  than  two  such  holes  shall  be  fired. 

8.  The  object  of  these  rules  is  to  prevent  and  remove  the  danger  from  blown- 
out  or  windy  shots,  and  \t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shot  inspectors,  in  addition 
to  the  above  rules,  to  refuse  to  shoot  any  holes  which  in  their  judgmait  may  be 
dangerous,  whether  the  circumstances  are  fully  covered  by  the  rules  or  not 

9.  When  giant  powder  is  used  in  mines,  not  more  than  15  sticks  must  be 
taken  in  the  mine  for  any  one  working  place  for  any  one  shift,  and  in  no  place 
must  there  be  more  than  20  sticks  at  any  one  time. 
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10.  No  giant  powd^  must  be  taken  into  the  mine  in  a  frozen  condition,  and 
any  attempt  to  thaw  it  out  in  the  mine  is  strictly  prohibited.  Miners  must 
have  their  powder  supplied  to  them  at  the  proper  temperature  to  be  exploded. 
Miners  are  prohibited  from  accepting,  and  powder  men  forbidden  from  giving 
out,  powder  in  a  frozen  condition,  and  shot  inspectors  are  hereby  made  respon- 
sible for  the  strict  carrying  out  of  tills  rule. 

11.  Giant  caps  must  not  be  kept  in  the  mine;  the  shot  inspectors  will  give 
them  out  to  the  men,  one  for  each  shot,  as  they  are  needed  and  personally  supers 
vise  the  placing  of  them  in  the  hole  with  the  powder.  Under  no  conditions 
must  they  be  kept  with  the  giant  powder. 

12.  The  powder  man  will  not  give  giant  powder  to  any  person  not  supplied 
with  a  canvas  bag  in  which  to  carry  it. 

13.  Mine  foremen,  shot  inspectors,  powder  men,  and  all  others  connected  with 
the  handling  of  powder  going  into  the  mine  must  personally  see  that  the  above 
rules  are  carried  out  as  far  as  their  supervision  in  the  matter  extends. 

14.  No  intemperate  man  or  habitual  smoker  must  be  employed  as  powder 
man,  and  when  on  duty  at  the  powder  magazine  the  powder  man  must  not  have 
on  or  about  his  person  in  the  magazine  any  pipe,  tobacco  in  any  form,  or 
matches,  nor  any  tools  or  materials  from  which  a  spark  might  be  emitted  or  a 
light  created. 

15.  When  pOwder  is  being  given  out  to  the  mliiers  no  one  but  the  powder 
man  must  be  inside  the  magazine,  or  no  person  must  be  allowed  around  the  door 
of  the  magazine  with  a  light  or  while  smoking. 

16.  The  presence  of  women  or  children  or  any  person  under  18  years  of  age 
in  or  around  the  magazine  is  prohibited  at  all  times;  also  their  employment  in 
handling  powder,  and  no  powder  shall  be  given  out  to  them. 

ST.   LOUIS,  ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    &  PACIFIC   CO.'S   MINES. 

The  St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Co.  ranks  first  among  the 
coal  operators  of  New  Mexico  in  production  of  coal  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  combined  output  of  the  mines  at  the  camps  of  Van 
Houten,  Koehler,  Brilliant,  Gardiner,  and  Sugarite  amounting  to 
1,273,828  tons.  The  mines  were  operated  only  230  days  during  the 
year,  the  demand  being  restricted  by  the  extraordinary  causes  stated 
above.  Of  the  total  production  of  coal  13,001  tons  were  used  in 
operating  the  mine,  211,318  tons  were  shipped  to  the  coke  ovens,  and 
1,049  tons  were  shipped  to  market,  the  approximate  value  at  the  mines 
beinff  $1,419,027.05.  Coke  shipped,  103,300  tons ;  approximate  value 
at  ^e  ovens,  $309,900.  Total  value  of  coal  ana  coke  shipped, 
$1,728,927.05.  The  company  also  owns  and  controls  the  largest 
tract  of  coal  land  in  New  Mexico,  and  one  of  the  latest  bodies  of 
coal  under  one  ownership  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  company 
owns  in  fee  191,895  acres  of  coal  lands  and  owns  coal  rights  and 
surface  necessary  for  mining  plants  in  328,430  acres  additional. 
These  lands  contain  three  pnncipal  seams  of  coal,  as  follows:  The 
Baton  seam,  from  4i  to  12  feet  in  thickness;  the  Brilliant  seam,  6 
feet  thick ;  and  the  Irotato  Canyon  seam,  5  feet  thick.  All  of  these 
are  coking  coals. 

A  cross  section  of  the  coal  measures,  showing  distance,  between  coal 
seams,  was  published  in  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1910. 

There  are  three  mines  in  operation — ^Koehler^  Van  Houten,  and 
Brilliant — and  two  others  being  developed  at  this  time,  one  at  Gar- 
diner and  one  at  Sugarite. 

KOEHLEB   UHE. 

The  Koehler  mine  is  situated  in  Prairie  Crow  Canyon,  about  21 
miles  southwest  of  BatoUj  in  T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Railroad.    Three  drift  entries 
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are  made  near  where  the  coal  outcrop  crosses  the  canyon.  No^.  1  and 
2  opening  are  now  in  4,000  feet  and  No.  3  opening  in  2,100  feet. 
The  coal  is  4^  to  12  feet  thick.  The  regular  daily  production  from 
these  three  openings  is  3,000  tons  per  day.  llie  machinery  in 
and  about  this  mine  is  operated  by  electric  pjower.  A  central  power 
plant  is  located  14  miles  from  these  opening  and  is  planned  to 
furnish  power  to  niture  openings  within  a  radius  of  6  miles.  The 
power-plant  building  is  of  bride  with  iron  roof  and  contains  the 
Doilers  and  generators.  There  are  six  water-tube  boilers  with  a 
total  capacity  of  1,600  horsepower.  There  are  two  150-kilowatt 
direct-connected  generating  units  and  one  350-kilowatt  direct-con- 
nected generating  unit  Tnese  generate  alternating  current  at  6,600 
volts.  A  substation  near  the  mine  openings  converts  the  current 
into  direct  at  550  volts.  The  mines  are  ventilated  by  one  IS^-foot 
Clifford  fan  and  two  6-foot  high-speed  fans  of  the  company's  own 
make.  All  are  run  by  electric  motors.  The  coal  from  all  mines  is 
dumped  over  a  double  tipple  which  spans  the  canyon.  The  tipple  is 
provided  with  both  stationary  and  shaker  screens  and  picking  table 
and  is  so  arranged  that  coal  of  different  sizes  can  be  prepared  and 
loaded.  A  modem  box-car  loader,  operated  by  electricity,  is  used 
where  box  cars  have  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  Slack 
made  at  this  tipple  is  loaded  in  drop-bottom  railway  cars  and  con- 
veyed to  the  coal  washery,  two  miles  distant 

The  shop  building,  located  conveniently  to  the  mine  and  tipple, 
contains  complete  equipment  in  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  car- 
penter shop,  and  electric  repair  shop.  Haulage  from  all  the  partings 
to  the  tipple  is  by  electric  motors,  of  which  five  Westinghouse  15-ton 
motors  are  used.  All  main  haulage  roads  are  laid  with  60-pound 
steel  rail  and  ^ded  to  an  even  grade.  As  the  coal  lies  nearly  level, 
excellent  hauling  facilities  are  obtained.  Only  the  most  carefully 
tested  permissible  powder  is  used  and  shots  are  fired  by  shot  firers 
when  all  other  men  are  out  of  the  mines.  There  are  210  beehive  coke 
ovens  at  this  mine.  A  coal- washing  plant  of  1,200  tons  daily  capacity 
washes  the  screenings  from  the  mine  and  supplies  the  ovens  with 
a  very  pure  coal.  The  washer  is  located  near  the  power  plant  and  is 
operated  by  steam  power.  A  bucket  tramway  1,300  feet  long  dis- 
poses of  the  waste  from  the  washer.  There  are  182  tenant  houses 
tor  the  use  of  employees.  These  are  mostly  four-room  houses  and  are 
all  electric  lighted.  The  water  supply  is  provided  from  a  well  40  feet 
deep,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  valley  1  mile  from  the  power  plant 
A  tunncJ  is  driven  from  the  bottom  of  this  well  across  the  valley  for  a 
distance  of  500  feet  This  catches  the  underflow  water  and  supplies 
all  the  needs  of  the  plant  An  electric  pump  raises  the  water  from 
the  well  to  a  450,000-gallon  reservoir  located  nijgh  enough  to  furnish 
pressure  at  all  points  in  the  camp.  A  pipe  line  runs  through  the 
camp,  and  hydrants  are  placed  convenient  to  all  houses. 

YAH  HOTTTEK  MIKE. 

TJie  Van  Houten  mine  is  situated  in  T.  30  N.,  K.  22  E.,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Kailway,  which  connects 
with  the  St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Railroad  at  Preston,  4 
miles  from  the  mine.  There  are  six  openings  by  drift,  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  at  Koehler  mine.   The  seam  is  4|  to  12  feet  thick. 
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Four  openings  deliver  coal  by  surface  tramways  to  one  tipple  and  two 
opening  by  inclined  plane  to  another  tipple.  The  first-mentioned 
tipple  IS  arranged  for  hauling  large  quantities  of  coal  for  railroad 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  other  tipple  is  provided  with 
shaker  screens  and  picking  table  and  prepares  coal  in  four  sizes  for 
domestic  use.  The  main  entries  are  at  this  time  in  from  1,500  to 
5,000  feet.  The  regular  daily  production  under  full  capacity  is  3,000 
tons   from   all  openings.    The   machinery  is   operated   by  electric 

Eower.  The  power  plant  is  located  near  the  No.  1  tipple.  The 
uilding  is  of  brick  and  steel  and  contains  the  boilers  and  generators. 
There  are  three  250-horsepower  marine  type  boilers  and  two  100- 
horsepower  tubular  boilers.  There  are  two  150-kilowatt  generators 
and  one  100-kilowatt  generator,  all  belt  driven  by  separate  engines. 
These  generate  direct  current  at  550  volts. 

The  mines  are  ventilated  by  one  13^-foot  Cappell  fan,  and  one  20- 
foot  high-speed  fan,  of  the  company's  own  make.  Both  are  driven  by 
electric  motors.  The  shops  are  located  near  No.  1  tipple  and  have 
the. same  facilities  as  those  at  Koehler.  Hauling  from  all  mine 
partings  to  tipples  is  by  electric  motors,  of  which  five  AVestinghouse 
15-ton  motors  are  used.  Haulage  roads  are  laid  with  60  pound 
steel  rail  and  graded.  When  slack  coal  is  produced  at  this  mine 
it  is  shipped  to  the  ovens  at  Gardiner  for  coking.  There  are  112 
tenant  houses  and  two  boarding  houses  at  this  mine. 

BRILLIANT  XINE. 

Brilliant  mine  is  situated  in  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  This  mine  is  opened 
in  the  Brilliant  seam,  which  is  about  5  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  worked 
bv  level  drifts  as  at  the  other  mines.  Two  of  these  drifts  attack 
the  coal  on  opposite  sides  of  the  canyon.  These  main  entries  are  each 
about  3,000  feet  in  at  this  time.  The  regular  daily  production  from 
these  two  openings  is  1,000  tons.  The  machinery  is  operated  by 
electric  power.  The  power  plant  is  located  near  the  tipple.  A  wood 
frame  and  corrugated-iron  building  contains  the  boilers  and  gen- 
erators. There  are  three  lOO-horsepower  tubular  boilers.  The  gen- 
erators are  one  150-kilowatt  Westinghouse  direct-connected  unit  and 
one  100-kilowatt  Card  generator,  belt  driven.  These  generate  direct 
current  at  550  volts.  A  6-foot  high-speed  fan,  driven  by  an  electric 
motor,  ventilates  the  mine.  The  shops  are  similarly  arranged  to 
those  at  the  other  mines,  but  not  so  extensive.  Coal  is  hauled  to 
the  tipple  from  the  more  extensive  workings  by  a  15-ton  Westing- 
house  motor  and  from  the  other  side  with  mules.  No  powder  is 
used  in  mining  this  coal.  The  same  sprinkling  system  is  used  as  at 
the  other  mines.  When  slack  coal  is  loaded  at  mis  mine,  it  is  shipped 
to  the  Gardiner  ovens  for  coking.  There  are  51  tenant  houses  at  this 
mine,  of  the  same  style  as  at  Koehler.  The  water  supply  is  secured 
from  a  well  near  the  creek  bottom  at  the  tipple  and  is  pumped  to 
a  tank  on  high  ground,  which  supplies  pressure.  Water  lines  are 
laid  throughout  fliis  camp. 

The  Gardiner  ovens  are  situated  3  miles  west  of  Raton,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  which  connects  with 
the  St.  Louis,  Rockjr  Mountain  &  Pacific  Railroad  at  Raton,  N.  Mex. 
There  are  200  beehive  ovens  in  this  plant  and  a  coal  washery  of  600 
tons  daily  capacity.    A  steam  locomotive  hauls  the  coal  from  washer 
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to  ovens  and  the  washer  is  operated  by  steam.  Three  100-horsepower 
tubular  boilers  furnish  power  for  the  washer  plant.  There  are  about 
50  tenant  houses  at  Gardiner,  some  frame  and  some  adobe,  which, 
being  more  than  the  oven  force  requires,  will  be  useful  when  a  mine 
is  opened  there.  The  water  supply  is  taken  from  a  spring  2  miles 
up  the  valley,  at  which  a  reservoir  is  built,  and  pipe  lines  are  laid  to 
all  parts  of  the  camp.  It  is  at  Gardiner  that  the  company's  general 
hospital  is  located.  This  is  a  commodious  building  with  modem 
equipment. 

OABDIHE&  MINE. 

The  Gardiner  mine  is  situated  about  1  mile  immediately  north  of 
Grardiner  ovens.  The  mine  is  opened  on  the  main  or  Baton  coal  seam, 
which  is  about  7  feet  thick.  This  mine  has  been  opened  only  recently 
and  has  one  drift  opening  about  800  feet  in.  Within  a  few  months 
this  mine  will  prod\ice  about  750  tons  daily.  A  water-pipe  line  is 
being  constructed  from  the  washery  to  a  tank  being  placed  on  the 
mountain  above  the  mine  and  a  pump  at  the  washer  will  pump  the 
water  to  the  tank.  A  tipple  is  bemg  constructed.  Modem  dumping, 
screening,  and  sorting  apparatus  wul  be  provided.  The  mine  is  now 
producing  about  200  tons  dailv.  Tracks  have  been  completed  which 
connect  this  mine  with  the  Dillon  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

8TT0ABITE  mHS. 

The  Sugarite  mine  is  located  on  the  south  iBank  of  the  Bartlett 
Mesa.  A  drift  has  been  opened  on  the  main  coal  and  is  about  1,000 
feet  in.  The  coal  produced  at  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Baton  by  wagons 
and  used  chiefly  for  local  consumption  at  that  point  The  present 
production  is  about  50  tons  daily. 

The  five  operated  mines  herein  mentioned  are  located  along  the 
outcrop  of  the  coal  field.  Extensive  surface  and  drill  prospecting 
has  uncovered  new  fields  tributary  to  present  railway  and  mining 
developments.  With  an  additional  mining  plant  in  the  Su^rite 
district,  now  in  course  of  construction,  the  producing  capacity  will  be 
8,800  tons  daily  and  there  is  a  sufficient  tonnage  in  sight  and  blocked 
out  to  keep  up  this  production  for  many  years  to  come. 

DTJTCHMAK   MIKE. 

The  Dutchman  mine,  in  sees.  16  and  17,  T.  31  N.,  B.  28  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the 
annual  report  for  1906.  The  mine  has  not  been  operated  for  ship- 
ping purposes  since  October  5,  1906.  Since  that  time,  however, 
a  working  shaft  has  been  sunk  about  a  mile  from  the  original  open- 
ing and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  a  large  production  when  the 
market  demands  it  The  coal  seam  is  7  feet  wick  at  the  point  where 
it  is  intersected  by  the  shaft.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  St  Louis, 
Bocky  Moimtain  &  Pacific  Co. 

SAFETY   AFPLIAV0E8. 

The  St.  Louis,  Bocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Co.  has  in  all  of  its 
operations  always  had  in  view  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 
After  more  or  less  experimenting,  extending  over  several  years,  it 
has  evolved  a  sy^m  that  is  equal  to  the  I^  in  the  country  and 
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has  received  complimentary  mention  from  mining  experts  who  have 
visited  its  plants  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  safety  has  been  the  employment 
of  an  inspector  in  charge  of  all  safety  appliances,  whose  duties  are 
the  continuous  thorough  inspection  of  all  mines  and  equipment. 
In  order  to  prevent  dust  explosions  or  mine  fires,  all  main  haulage 
ways  are  laid  with  water  pipes  wherein  water  is  provided  under 
ample  pressure,  which  is  used  for  regular  sprinkling  and  also  for 
fires.  In  the  drier  working  entries  and  where  coal  dust  would  ac- 
cumulate the  dust  is  cleaned  up  and  carried  outside  the  mines  as 
much  as  possible,  and  all  dry  working  places  are  sprinkled. 

The  old  system  of  shooting  bv  miners  in  brealrinff  coal  has  been 
abandoned,  and  regular  corps  or  shot  firers  are  employed  to  do  the 
shooting  at  night  after  everyone  has  left  the  mine.  The  miner  must 
drill  the  necessary  holes  and  prepare  the  dummy  cartridges,  which 
are  made  out  of  clay  provided  by  the  company  inside  the  mine  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  shot  firers  do  all  of  the  charging,  tamping,  and 
firing.  No  miner  is  permitted  to  handle  or  have  in  his  possession  any 
caps,  fuse,  or  powder,  and  the  shot  firers,  who  are  experienced  men, 
are  forbidden  to  charge  any  holes  which  in  their  opinion  are  im- 
properly placed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  use  of  black  powder  has  been  aoan- 
doned  and  been  replaced  by  permissible  explosives  or  safety  powder 
that  has  passed  the  Federal  JBureau  of  Mines  tests,  with  the  result 
that,  under  this  system,  durinff  a  period  extending  over  one  year  not 
a  single  windy  or  blown-out  snot  has  occurred. 

All  entries  and  rooms  are  carefully  inspected  by  the  fire  bosses 
after  shot  firing  before  the  men  are  permitted  to  reenter  the  mines. 
Accurate  reports  are  being  kept,  and  strict  rules  for  the  conduct  of  all 
employees  are  being  eniorcea.  All  modern  rescue  apparatus  and 
first  aid  to  the  injured  equipment  are  kept  at  convenient  places  in 
and  about  the  mines,  and  the  company  is  now  engaged  in  providing 
instructions  to  all  their  employees  in  the  use  of  such  appliances.  An 
encouraging  sign  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  men  to  learn  the  use 
of  the  apparatus  provided  by  the  company  and  the  evident  desire 
to  assist  the  company  to  educate  its  employees  in  the  use  of  the 
apparatus. 

While  many  miles  of  development  work  has  been  done  upon  these 
mines  and  millions  of  tons  of  coal  exploited  and  made  ready  for 
extraction  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  yet  the  safety  of  work- 
men has  been  the  first  care  of  the  operator,  and  the  accidents  have 
been  correspondingly  few  in  number.  The  interest  taken  by  the  man- 
agement has  inspired  enthusiasm  in  the  employees  in  regard  to 
every  improvement  tending  to  the  safety  of  the  men  and  protection 
of  the  company  property.  This  interest  was  well  in  evidence  when 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  safety  car  No.  2,  under  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Roberts,  made  a  brief  itinerary  of  the  northern  New 
Mexico  coal  fields  last  May,  remaining  a  week  at  the  St.  Louis, 
Rocky  Moimtain  &  Pacific  Co.'s  mines  at  Koehler.  So  great  was  the 
interest  taken  in  the  lessons  given  by  the  members  or  the  crew  of 
the  United  States  rescue  car  that  the  lessons  and  helmet  practice 
were  continued  constantly  from  early  morning  until  midnight  every 
day.  Pit  bosses,  shot  firers,  fire  bosses,  and  miners  from  the  com- 
pany's camps  at  Van  Houten  and  Brilliant  volunteered  to  come  to 
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Koehler  and  pay  their  own  expenses  to  attend  the  lessons  and  prac- 
tice with  the  rescue  apparatus^  hut  there  were  more  pupils  at  Koehler 
than  could  be  taught  in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  safety  car  crew,  who  had  urgent  calls  to  fulfill  engage- 
ments dated  ahead. 

The  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Co.  has  continued  the 
extension  of  its  system  for  training  and  teaching  its  employees  in  the 
art  of  mining,  j)articularly  wherein  the  safety  o?  the  men  is  involved. 
Especial  attention  is  being  given  to  discipfino,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults, as  there  have  been  fewer  accidents  in  the  mines  during  the  past 
three  years  than  ever  before.  There  are  several  well-trained  first-aid 
crews  at  the  mines,  who  do  very  creditable  first-aid  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  copper,  with  the  resulting  cur- 
tailing of  smelting  operations  in  the  Southwest,  the  insurrection  in 
Mexico,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  during  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year,  Sie  company's  production  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  74,762  tons,  the  total  production  being  1,273,828  tons, 
as  by  comparison  with  last  annual  report  of  this  office. 

Where  in  former  years  the  company's  market  was  chiefly  for  steam 
coal  and  coke,  of  late  it  has  made  a  determined  effort  to  extend*  its 
trade  in  domestic  fuel.  Two  veins  of  coal  are  being  developed,  which 
are  of  excellent  quality  for  this  purpose,  which  enables  the  company 
to  compete  with  the  best  domestic  coals  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
By  careful  preparation  it  has  been  able  to  produce  a  superior  article 
at  one  mine,  and  another  mine,  now  in  course  of  construction,  gives 
promise  of  a  still  better  product. 

The  company  has  provided  16  Draeger  helmet  apparatus,  and-  an 
ample  supply  of  oxygen  is  kept  on  hand  for  the  rescue  crews  to  use 
in  training  or  for  use  in  case  of  danger  to  workmen. 

All  of  the  mines  of  the  company  have  railroad  connections  with 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  and  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  systems,  either  direct  or  via  the  St.  Louis, 
Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Railway,  which  give  the  company  a  di- 
rect outlet  for  its  products  to  practically  all  points  in  the  Southwest 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Railway  reaches  large 
timber  operations  near  its  western  terminus,  thus  enabling  the  coal 
company  to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  mine  timber  and  lumber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  equipment  of  the  company,  which  is  all  of  the  best  and  is  kept 
in  an  excellent  state  of  maintenance,  the  system  of  mining,  civic  fea- 
tures of  the  camps,  etc,  were  all  described  in  detail  in  the  annual 
reports  of  this  office  in  preceding  years.  For  detailed  statistics  of 
production,  etc.,  in  the  various  camps  operated  by  this  company,  see 
statistical  tables,  pages  7  to  13. 

nrSTBTTCTIOVS  TO  XINEBS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  miners,  issued  and 
printed  in  four  languages  and  posted  in  and  at  its  mines  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Co. : 

1.  No  miner  is  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  mines  of  this  company  wlthont 
permission  of  the  fire  boss  or  pit  boss,  and  at  no  time  shall  he  attempt  to 
enter  the  mine  if  the  mine  gate  is  closed. 

2.  No  miner,  while  in  or  aboat  the  mines,  is  allowed  to  have  in  his  poasesBion 
any  powder,  fuse,  caps,  or  other  ezploldvea 
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8.  No  miller  shall  enter  any  working  place  where  a  danger  board  has  been 
put  up. 

4.  In  mining,  the  miner  shall  mine  or  cut  his  coal,  and  no  hole  shall  be 
drilled  beyond  such  mining  or  cutting.  The  miner  must  see  that  his  drill  at 
all  times  is  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  safety 
cartridges. 

5.  When  leaving  his  room  the  miner  must  leave  in  front  of  each  hole  a 
sufficient  number  of  dummy  cartridges  filled  with  clay  to  properly  fill  the  hole. 
Clay  for  that  purpose  will  be  delivered  by  the  company  at  convenient  places 
in  &e  mine. 

6.  The  miner  will  be  charged  by  the  company  with  the  amount  of  powder, 
fuse,  and  caps  actually  used  in  his  working  place  by  the  shot  firer. 

7.  The  shot  firws  are  instructed  not  to  fire  any  holes  which  do  not  conform 
with  these  regulations. 

These  regulations  are  made  to  insure  safety  of  life  and  property,  and  must 
be  strictly  complied  with. 

XV8TBTT0TI0HS  TO  SHOT  FI&EK8. 

The  following  instructions  are  also  issued : 

1.  All  shot  firers  shall  report  to  the  pit  boss  of  the  mine  to  which  they  are 
assigned  and  get  his  instructions  before  entering  such  mine. 

2.  Upon  entering  the  mine  the  shot  firers  must  close  and  lock  the  mine  gates 
and  see  that  they  remain  so  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  mine. 

8.  The  shot  firer  shall  never  charge  or  load  any  hole  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  make  an  unsafe  shot,  neither  shall  he  fire  any  hole  which  has  been 
barged  by  the  miner. 

4.  If  a  miner  has  left  an  insufficient  number  of  dummy  cartridges  to  properly 
fill  the  hole,  or  if  the  cartridges  are  filled  with  any  other  substance  than  clay, 
or  if  the  hole  drilled  is  too  small  to  properly  admit  the  safety  cartridges,  or 
if  the  hole  is  not  properly  placed  and  drilled  so  as  to  make  a  safe  shot,  the 
shot  firer  shall  not  attempt  to  charge  or  fire  sue*  hole. 

5.  The  shot  firer  shall  only  use  such  explosives  as  are  furnished  him  by  the 
company,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  in  a  book  furnished  him  by  the 
company  of  the  amount  of  powder,  caps,  and  fuse  actually  used  by  him  in  each 
working  place.  • 

6.  After  the  shots  in  a  working  place  have  been  fired,  the  shot  firer  shall 
examine  said  working  place  as  quickly  as  possible  and  see  whether  the  shooting 
has  left  the  working  place  in  an  unsafe  condition,  and  if  a  shot  has  missed  fire, 
or  if  a  working  place  should  be  in  an  unsafe  condition,  shot  firer  shall  not  return 
to  face,  but  shall  put  up  a  danger  board,  so  that  no  one  can  enter  the  place 
without  seeing  same.  He  shall  also  make  report  to  the  fire  boss  when  he 
comes  on  his  shift.  And  if  shot  still  hangs  fire  when  it  is  time  for  the  miners 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  fire  boss  shall  not  allow  party  who  works  in 
that  place  to  enter  same.  Shot  firers  to  take  care  of  conditions  next  evening 
whffli  they  come  on  their  shift. 

7.  No  explosives,  caps,  or  fuse  shall  be  left  in  the  mine  by  the  shot  firers. 

8.  Shot  firers  shall  work  in  pairs  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  work  alone  they  must  keep  one  another  advised  as  to  where  they  expect  to 
work. 

9.  Before  leaving  the  mine  shot  firer  shall  make  out  report  to  pit  boss,  giving 
the  entry  and  room  number  of  all  holes  refused  or  unsafe  places;  also  the 
reason  for  not  firing.  This  report  shall  be  left  where  mine  boss  can  examine 
same  each  morning  before  starting  in  on  his  r^rular  duties. 

These  regulations  are  made  to  insure  safety  of  life  and  property  and  must 
be  strictly  complied  with. 

&EOOED  OF  nrSPEOTIOV. 
KOXHLEB  MINE. 

November  i-J,  1910. — Mine  No.  1:  Examined  fire  bosses'  report  books  upon 
Noa  1  and  2  mines;  no  gas  found  in  either  mine  since  my  last  visit  of  inspec- 
tion. In  mines  found  fire  bosses*  marks  of  daily  Inspection  at  all  faces  in- 
spected.  Inspected  No.  1  mine.  Air  intake,  main  entry,  33,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  other  air  leaking  into  mine  through  broken  ground  and  6,000  cubic  feet 
throng  first  entry.    Total  measured  intake,  39,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry* 
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bulb  thermometer,  37**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  34°;  barometer,  23.37  Inches; 
relative  humidity,  78  per  cent;  persons  underground,  107  miners,  15  company 
men,  6  boys;  total,  128;  also  11  mules.  Fan,  78  revolutions  per  minute;  air 
return,  54,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  49** ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 51** ;  barometer,  23.82  inches. 

February  20,  1911, — Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intake,  42,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  9** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  9** ;  barometer,  23.7  inches.  Per- 
sons underground,  112  miners,  15  company  men,  2  boys;  total,  129;  also  10 
mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  80  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  47,200 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  32** ;  wet-bulb  thermomet^,  50** ; 
barometer,  23.7  inches ;  relative  humidity,  89  per  cent  Found  mine  in  excellent 
condition,  roadways  and  air  courses  clean,  and  generally  quite  damp,  many 
places  wet;  pipe  line  throughout  mine  for  sprinkling  rock  stopings  and  over- 
casts; iron-sheathed  doors,  concrete  and  rock  frame  work.  Shots  examined, 
loaded,  and  ignited  by  shot  flrers  when  all  others  are  out  of  mine.  Only  per- 
missible explosives  used;  clay  tamping;  coal  undermined  or  cut  out  to  depth 
of  hole. 

March  25,  1911, — Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intake  through  main  entry  28,800  cubic  feet 
per  minute ;  other  intake  through  caved  ground ;  dry-bulb  fiiermometer,  37** ; 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  34** ;  barometer,  23.3  inches ;  relative  humidity,  78  per 
cent ;  persons  underground,  113  miners,  17  company  men,  3  boys ;  total,  133 ;  and 
also  11  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  80  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan, 
42,840  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  53 ** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
52°;  barometer,  23.3  inches;  relative  humidity,  94  per  cent.  Mine  In  good 
condition. 

May  22,  1911. — ^Asslsted  in  making  arrangements  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Roberts  and 
crew  of  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  car  No.  2,  for  teaching  of  classes  in  rescue  and 
first-aid  work.  In  afternoon,  in  company  with  Mr.  Roberts,  Inspected  >Jo8.  1 
and  2  mines.  Traversed  about  3  miles  of  underground  workings.  Found  both 
mines  In  excellent  condition;  roadways  clean  of  dust,  well  watered,  air  well 
distributed,  places  well  timbered,  no  standing  gas,  and  mines  showing  every 
Indication  of  close  attention  to  conditions  of  safety. 

May  2i,  i9ii.— Completed  Inspection  of  No.  1  mine.  Air  intake,  31,800  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  additional  intake  through  broken  ground;  dry-bulb  thermom- 
eter, 68° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  46° ;  barometer,  23.35  inches ;  relative  hu- 
midity, 18  per  cent;  persons  underground,  100  miners,  21  company  men,  3  boys; 
.  total,  124 ;  also  9  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  81  revolutions  per  minute  Air  return 
to  fan,  46,800  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  56° ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 55° ;  barometer,  23.3  Inches ;  relative  humidity,  95  per  cent  Found 
mine  In  excellent  condition.  Attended  first-aid  lecture  and  practice  of  crew  of 
Bureau  of  Mines  mine-safety  car  No.  2  mitll  9.30  p.  m.  Some  of  the  miners 
who  are  pupils  gave  good  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  mine  rescuecar  crew. 

'November  15,  1910. — Mine  No.  2.  Fan,  exhaust,  204  revolutions  per  minute; 
air  intake,  36,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  33°;  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  33°;  barometer  23.3  inches;  relative  humidity,  100  per  cent 
(snowing).  Underground,  128  miners,  18  company  men,  5  boys;  total,  151; 
also  11  mules.  Air  return  to  fan,  49,200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  th&t- 
mometer,  49° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  49° ;  barometer,  23.35  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  100  per  cent  Found  every  precaution  being  taken  for  safety  of  men 
employed.  Shot  firers  Inspect  and  load  and  Ignite  all  shots.  Fire  bosses  and 
shot  firer  examine  and  report  all  unsafe  conditions ;  men  are  compelled  to  report 
name  and  number  at  check  cabin  at  mouth  of  coal  mine  and  If  their  working 
place  has  been  reported  unsafe  by  fire  bosses,  or  shot  firers,  the  miner  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  until  his  place  Is  made  safe. 

February  21,  iPii.-— Mine  No.  2:  Air  intake.  2  openings,  38,500  cubic  feet 
per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  19° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  30°  ;  barcHneter, 
23.7  Inches.  The  wet-bulb  thermometer  became  covered  with  ice  when  wetted* 
and  waved  rapidly  against  the  air  current,  traveling  500  feet  per  minute;  did 
not  change  the  reading;  tried  it  for  15  minutes  without  change  of  temperature 
shown.  Persons  under  ground,  135  miners,  18  company  men,  and  3  boys ;  total, 
156;  also  11  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  200  revolutions  per  minute  Air  return  to 
fiin,  44,400  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  46° ;  wet-bulb  the*- 
mometer,  38°;  barometer,  28.7  inches;  relative  humidity,  52  per  cent  This 
mine  is  in  excellent  condition,  as  cited  for  No.  1  mine  above.  Fire  bosses  on 
all  mines  of  company  to  whom  men  must  repoTt  at  cabin  at  mouth  of  mine  be* 
fore  entering  mine. 
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March  25,  iPll.— Mine  No.  2:  Air  Intake,  31,800  cnblc  feet  per  minute  through 
main  entry;  through  opening  into  Ashenfelter  Canyon,  8,500  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  total,  40,300  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  40° ;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  35° ;  barometer,  23.3  inches ;  relative  humidity,  65  per  cent 
Under  ground,  145  miners,  22  company  men,  6  boys ;  total,  173  persons ;  also  12 
mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  235  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  48,450 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  51°;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  49°; 
barometer,  23.35  inches;  relative  humidity,  86  per  cent  Mine  in  good  con- 
dition. 

May  25,  iPii.— Completed  inspection  of  No.  2  mine.  Air  intake,  52,660  cubic 
feet  per  minute  through  2  sources.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  65° ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 44°;  barometer,  23.3  inches;  relative  humidity,  18  per  cent.  Personh 
under  ground,  138  miners,  17  company  men,  4  boys;  total,  159;  also  11  mules. 
Fan,  exhaust.  235  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  53.010  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  54° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  51° ;  barometer, 
23.25  inches;  relative  humidity,  83  per  cent.  Found  mine  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Attended  first-aid  lecture  and  practice  by  crew  of  Bureau  of  Mines  mine^ 
safety  car  No.  2  until  9.45  p.  m.  Miners  who  are  pupils  gave  excellent  demon- 
strations of  the  valuable  teaching  of  the  crew  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  mine- 
safety  car  No.  2. 

May  2St  1911, — Mine  No.  3:  Air  intake  through  2  sources,  34,380  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  56°;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  45°;  barometer. 
23.4  inches;  relative  humidity.  46  per  cent  Some  air  entering  through  broken 
ground.  Persons  under  ground,  38  miners,  5  company  men,  2  boys;  total,  45; 
also  3  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  175  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan, 
42,400  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  54°  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
61° ;  barometer,  23.4  inches ;  relative  humidity,  83  per  cent.  Found  mine  in 
good  condition.  Attended  first-aid  lecture  and  demonstration  of  crew  of  Bureau 
of  Mines  car  No.  2  until  0.30  p.  m. 

VAN    HOUTEN    MINE. 

June  21,  1911, — Investigated  conditions  attending  accidental  death  of  Carlo 
Cavani,  who  was  killed  in  pillar  in  first  right  entry  in  No.  1  mine  about  9.30 
a.  m.,  June  19,  1911.  Found  that  deceased  was  working  under  a  large  piece  of 
top  coal,  in  an  entry  stump  that  he  was  drawing.  He  had  been  warned  that  it 
was  dangerous,  and  told  to  set  props,  and  shown  where  to  set  them.  Details  as 
given  in  accident  report  correct 

Jime  28, 1911. — Mines  Nos.  1  and  2 :  Fan,  exhaust  102  revolutions  per  minute ; 
air  intake,  both  mines,  71,044  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  air  entering  mine  through 
caved  ground  not  measured.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  64° ;  wet-bulb  thermome- 
ter, 54°  ;  barometer,  23.4  inches ;  relative  humidity,  56  per  cent  Persons  in  two 
mines,  50  miners,  5  company  men,  1  boy ;  total,  56 ;  also  5  mules.  Mines  are  con- 
nected underground.  Air  return  from  both  mines,  85,050  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  56° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  54° ;  barometer,  23.32  inches; 
relative  humidity,  89  per  cent.    Found  mine  in  good  condition. 

September  26,  1910, — ^Went  to  room  No.  2,  fourth  right  entry  No.  4  mine, 
where  Cruz  Martinez  was  killed  on  Wednesday,  September  21.  Found  room  in 
same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  accident.  Found  that  deceased  had  drilled  a 
hole  in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  of  face  of  room  on  September  19.  On  night 
of  the  19th  the  shot  firer  had  loaded  and  ignited  the  shot,  but  it  missed.  On  the 
20th  deceased  had  drilled  another  hole  in  top  of  right-hand  comer  of  face  of 
room,  which  was  loaded  and  fired  by  shot  firer  on  night  of  the  20th.  The  shot 
firer  should  then  have  looked  after  missed  shot  and  he  claimed  that  he  did,  and 
that  he  marked  up  a  danger  sign,  but  that  deceased  went  into  room  in  violation 
of  rules  and  started  picking  at  missed  hole  when  it  exploded,  killing  him. 

Septemher  27,  1910. — Mine  No.  4 :  Air  intake,  2  openings,  25,440  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  52° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  47° ;  barometer,  ^.4 
inches;  relative  humidity,  72  per'cent  Persons  underground,  120  miners,  21 
company  men,  1  boy ;  total,  142 ;  also  12  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  25  feet  diameter, 
38  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  26,260  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  63°  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  62°  ;  barometer,  23.45  inches: 
relative  humidity,  95  per  cent.  Found  mine  in  good  condition ;  all  shots  loaded 
and  ignited  by  shot  firers,  and  places  afterwards  inspected  by  fire  boss  and  by 
shot  firers.  Gave  instructions  that  more  care  be  exercised  to  keep  miners  from 
going  into  places  where  shots  had  missed. 
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March  2S,  1911. — ^Mine  No.  4:  Air  intake  through  3  inlets,  including  return 
from  No.  6  mine,  66,540  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  ^* ;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  81' ;  barometer,  23.85  inches;  relative  humidity,  8^  per  cent 
Persons  underground,  115  miners,  22  company  men,  2  boys;  total,  139;  also  18 
mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  84  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  68,310 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  65° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  52* ; 
barometer,  23^  Inches;  relative  humidity,  84  per  cent.  Found  mine  in  excel- 
lent condition.    Traversed  about  5  miles  of  workings. 

September  28,  1910,— Mine  No.  6:  Air  intake,  2  openings,  19,200  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  61**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  58°;  barometer, 
23.46  inches ;  relative  humidity,  85  per  cent.    Persons  underground,  100  miners, 

7  company  men,  2  boys;  total,  109;  also  10  mules.  Air  return  to  No.  4  fan 
from  No.  6  mine,  26,338  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  51*; 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  48° ;  barometer,  23.45  inches ;  relative  humidity,  83  per 
cent.  Some  air  being  pulled  into  mine  through  broken  ground.  Found  mine  in 
good  condition.  Shots  loaded  and  ignited  by  shot  flrers,  and  places  examined 
afterward  by  shot  firers  and  shot  bosses. 

March  24,  1911.— Mine  No.  6:  Air  Intake  through  main  entry,  7,800  cubic 
feet  per  minute  (a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  taken  into  mine  through  caved 
ground).  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  43°;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  38°;  barometer, 
23.35  inches ;  relative  humidity,  67  per  cent    Persons  underground,  103  miners, 

8  company  men,  2  boys ;  total,  113 ;  also  9  mules.  Air  return  to  No.  4  mine  fan, 
25.830  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  64* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
61° ;  barometer,  23.3  inches ;  relative  humidity,  83  per  cent.  Found  mine  in 
good  condition. 

BRILLIANT  MINE. 

November  8,  1910. — Investigated  conditions  attending  accidents  whereby  John 
Vegas  and  Mike  Tert  were  killed  in  Brilliant  mine.  Found  that  relation  of 
circumstances  in  accident  reports  was  correct;  reports  attached  to  montliiy 
report  Inspected  Brilliant  mine  No.  3 ;  air  intake,  21,660  cubic  feet  per  minute ; 
diy-bulb  thermometer,  59° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  44° ;  barometer,  22  inches ; 
relative  humidity,  44  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  60  min^s,  6  company 
men;  total,  66;  also  3  mules.  Air  return  to  f^ce,  20,240  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermomet^,  49° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  61° ;  barometer,  22.86  inclie& 
Found  mine  in  good  condition  and  great  care  exercised  for  safety  of  men. 

March  20,  19 11. ^Air  intake,  17,670  cubic  feet  per  minute,  some  air  ait^ing 
through  broken  ground.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  67°;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
45° ;  barometer,  23.05  inches ;  relative  humidity,  23  per  cent  Persons  under- 
ground, 105  miners,  11  company  men,  1  boy;  total,  117;  also  7  mules.  F^ui, 
exhaust,  about  820  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  24,640  cubic  feet 
I)er  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  55°  wet-bulb  tliermometer,  68*;  relatiye 
humidity,  69  per  cent  Coal  all  pick  mined ;  no  shooting  in  coal ;  no  gas ;  mine 
well  timbered;  in  good  condition. 

GABDINEB  MINE. 

November,  1910, — ^Ventilation  natural,  air  shaft;  velocity  of  ventilation  cnr-  . 
rent  varies.  Average  intake,  11,200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 68° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  48* ;  barometer,  23.2  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  52  per  cent  Persons  underground,  24  miners,  6  company  men ;  total, 
29;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  to  air  shaft,  11,700  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  50*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  46°;  barometer,  23.1  inches; 
relative  humidity,  71  per  cent  Lack  of  timbers  at  some  places  in  mine.  In- 
structed miners  to  set  more  timbers.  Mr.  French,  general  superintendent, 
instructed  miners  to  cease  work  if  suitable  timbers  were  not  at  hand  to  timber 
dangerous  places. 

SUGABITE  MINE. 

November  7,  1910, — ^Air  intake  erratic  and  baffling ;  no  register  on  anemome- 
ter; ventilation  through  second  opening;  air  fairly  good  at  working  faces. 
Xew  air  shaft  being  constructed  to  improve  ventilation.  Persons  underground, 
19  miners,  4  company  men ;  total,  23 ;  also  2  mules.  Found  some  of  the  miners 
working  under  dangerous  top;  gave  necessary  instructiona  AH  pick  work; 
no  powder  used. 
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February  17, 1911. — ^Ventilation  natural,  through  air  shaft.  Air  intake,  4,620 
cnbic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  9** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  8.80** ; 
barometer,  23.05  inches;  relative  humidity,  96  per  cent  Persons  underground, 
16  miners,  3  ccanpany  men;  total,  19;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  to  air  shaft 
entry,  4,840  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  48°;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 44* ;  barometer,  23.07  inches ;  relative  humidity,  76  per  cent.  Coal  is 
all  cut,  mined,  and  wedged  down.  No  shooting  in  coal.  The  top  band  of  rock 
is  shot  down.    Mine  in  good  condition  except  dry. 

May  8,  1911, — Ventilation  natural,  through  air  shaft.  Air  intake  nor  air  re- 
turn gave  any  register  on  anemometer,  but  air  good  at  working  faces.  Per- 
sons underground,  8  miners  and  2  company  men ;  total,  10 ;  also  1  mule. 

YANKEE  FUEL  COMPANY'S   MINES. 
YANKEE  HINE. 

The  Yankee  mine  is  in  sec.  1,  T.  31  N.,  R.  24  E.,  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian.  The  thickness  of  coal  seam  is  6  feet;  dip 
N.  I*'  30'  E.;  character  of  coal,  bituminous  and  coking.  There  are 
three  coal  seams  in  the  properties  of  the  company;  the  coal  varies 
from  5  to  7  feet  in  thickness  in  the  several  beds,  including  bands  of 
impurities  from  1  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  four  drift  entries,  two  of  which  have  been 
abandoned.  Length  of  main  drift  entry,  900  feet;  direction  of  main 
entry  N.  4°  W.;  dimensions  of  main  entry,  6  bj  10  feet.  Lon^st 
cross  entries  are  about  800  feet  in  length ;  dimensions  of  cross  entries, 
6  by  8  feet;  distance  apart,  500  feet.  Length  of  room  necks,  30  feet; 
wiath  of  room  necks,  7  feet;  length  of  rooms,  250  feet;  width  of 
rooms,  20  feet;  distance  of  room  centers,  50  feet.  The  mine  will  be 
operated  with  a  block  system  and  the  coal  removed  retreating.  Ven- 
tilation is  by  furnace.  A  telephone  system  is  to  be  installed.  Total 
output,  31,428.55  tons ;  amount  used  in  operating  the  mine,  875  tons ; 
net  product  shipped  to  market,  30,553.55 ;  value  per  ton  at  the  mine, 
$1.20;  total  value,  $36,664.26.  ^  The  coal  was  shipped  over  the  Santa 
Fe,  Raton  &  Eastern  to  the  junction  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  whence  it  was  shipped  to 
markets  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

Permissible  explosives  are  used  and  shots  are  loaded,  tamped,  and 
ignited  by  shot  fir^rs  when  other  men  have  left  the  mine,  except  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  employed  on  the  night  shift.  Clay  is  used 
for  tami)inff,  a  plentiful  supply  of  which  is  close  at  hand.  Miners 
are  required  to  undermine  or  cut  the  coal  on  one  side,  that  the  shot 
may  not  be  gripped  tight. 

LLEWELLYir  HIKE. 

The  Llewellyn  mine  is  located  in  sees.  17,  18,  and  20,  T.  31  N.,  R. 
26  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  12  miles  north- 
east from  Raton,  N.  Mex.  It  lies  about  200  feet  beneath  the  lava 
sheet  which  constitutes  the  top  of  Johnson  mesa.  The  coal  seam  out- 
■crops  in  the  several  canyons  tnat  have  been  eroded  along  the  sides  of 
the  mesa.  The  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Yankee  Fuel  Co.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of 
bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  7i  feet,  nearly  horizontal;  system  of 
working,  drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar;  length  of  main  drift 
entry,  550  feet;  system  of  ventilation,  air  shaft. 
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BPEBBT  MUTE. 

The  Sperry  mine  lies  in  sec.  5,  T.  31  N.,  R.  25  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  about  11  miles  from  Baton,  N.  Mex. 
It  is  opened  by  a  drift  entry  about  400  feet  in  length.  For  several 
years  prior  to  September,  1906,  this  mine  was  operated  by  Elmer 
Sperry,  and  the  coal  was  hauled  by  teams  to  Raton  and  sold  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  Yankee  Fuel  Co.  It 
was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

TURNER  MINE. 

The  Turner  mine  is  located  in  the  E.  ^  NE.  J  and  E.  i  SE.  J  sec.  18, 
T.  31  N.,  R.  25  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about 
12  miles  northeast  from  Raton.  It  is  on  a  coal  seam  supposed  to  lie 
about  60  feet  below  the  Llewellyn  seam;  thickness  of  seam,  4^  feet; 
kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  system  of  working,  drift,  room,  and  pillar; 
ventilation  by  air  shaft.  This  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

MENDELSOHN  MINE. 

The  Mendelsohn  mine,  formerly  called  the  Honeyfield  mine,  is 
located  in  sec.  2,  T.  31  N.,  R.  24  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base 
and  meridian,  about  9  miles  northeast  of  Raton  and  1  mile  from 
Yankee.  The  coal  is  a  ^ood  quality  bituminous;  thickness  of  coal 
seam,  5  feet,  nearly  horizontal;  system  of  working,  drift,  single 
entry,  room,  and  pillar ;  length  of  main  drift  entry,  350  feet 

The  mine  was  operated  under  lease  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Statistical  blanks  were  sent  to  the  owner,  but  no  returns  were  made 
to  this  office.  Approximate  estimates  of  production,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  the  statistical  tables  on  pages  7-13. 

HECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

YANKEE   MINE. 

October  24 f  1910. — Investlfrated  conditions  attending  accident  whereby  Leri 
Turner  was  kUled  by  faU  of  timber  and  dirt  in  No.  1  main  entry,  Yankee  mine, 
as  described  in  acccident  report,  which  wiU  be  forwarded  with  monthly  report 
Investigated  conditions  attending  death  of  John  Berger,  who  was  instantly 
killed  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule  In  main  entry  No.  1  mine.  Inspected  Yankee 
mine,  32  miners,  15  company  men,  1  boy  underground.  Found  several  places 
in  mine  insufficiently  timl>ered  and  a  very  bad  top  to  which  I  called  attention 
of  superintendent  and  requested  that  it  be  made  safe. 

November  9,  1910. — Air  intake  through  No  8  mine,  main  entry,  2,320  cubic 
feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  56** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  44" ; 
barometer,  2.367  Inches;  relative  humidity,  52  per  cent  Air  intake  through 
third  north  entry  (at  head  of  new  tramroad)  erratic  and  baffling,  no  register 
on  anemometer.  Air  leaking  into  mine  through  caved  workings,  can  not  be 
measured.  Persons  underground,  22  miners,  7  company  men,  1  boy;  total  30; 
also  14  mules.  Air  return  to  furnace  11,700  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  51° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  51° ;  barometer,  22.65  inches;  relative 
humidity,  100  per  cent  Found  very  dangerous  condition  of  roof  in  third  north 
entry  and  other  places.  Will  give  written  instruction  to  operator  to  remedy 
defects. 

February  16,  1911. — Ventilation  by  furnace.  Air  intake  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly nor  approximately  measured  on  account  of  inlets  through  caved  work- 
ings. Dry-bulb  thermometer,  42** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  33° ;  barometer,  22  5 
inches;  relative  humidity,  42  per  cent     Persons  underground,  82  miners,  37 
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company  men;  total,  69;  also  14  mules.  Air  return  to  furnace  13,200  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  54**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  52°; 
barometer,  22.5  inches;  relative  humidity,  89  per  cent.  Miners  shooting  off 
the  solid,  black  powder  used.  Shot  firers  will  be  put  on  next  week  and  Mono- 
bel,  a  permissible  explosive,  substituted  for  black  powder.  Mine  workings  In 
general  quite  humid  and  in  many  places  very  wet  Instructed  that  care  be 
taken  to  guard  against  blown-out  shots,  and  that  ventilation  be  improved. 

May  9f  1911. — ^Air  intake  through  third  north  entry,  3,780  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  66** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  49" ;  barometer 
22.55  inches;  relative  humidity,  34  per  cent  Air  intake  through  fourth  north 
entry  erratic  and  baffling;  tried  20  minutes,  could  not  get  a  constant  current 
long  enough  for  measurement,  doors  open.  Air  also  entering  over  caved 
ground.  Persons  underground,  21  miners,  4  company  men;  total,  25;  also  11 
mules.  Air  return  to  furnace  12,400  cubic  feet  per  minute:  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 56**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  64";  barometer,  22.5  inches;  relative 
humidity  89  per  cent.  Mine  in  good  condition.  Only  permissible  explosives 
used.     Shot  firers  load  and  ignite  shots  when  all  others  are  out  of  mine. 

LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

Several  prospect  slopes  and  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures of  Lincoln  County  during  the  past  few  years  in  attempts  to  open 
a  mine  that  could  ship  coal  at  a  profit.  These  efforts  have  had  only 
indifferent  results.  The  area  in  which  the  coal  measures  lie  was  first 
folded  and  faulted,  afterwards  much  eroded,  and  still  later  inter- 
sected by  igneous  dikes.  At  a  yet  later  period  extrusive  flows  cov- 
ered the  coal  measures  and  caused  the  deterioration  of  the  coal  wher- 
ever exposed  by  erosion.  The  igneous  action  has  reduced  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  coal  reserves  of  this  section.  There  are  consid- 
erable areas  largely  underlain  with  coal,  as  between  Three  Kivers 
Station  and  Walnut  Station  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Kail- 
road,  a  distance  of  30  miles;  yet  numerous  drill  holes,  shafts,  and 
slopes  sunk  to  exploit  the  coal  measures  have  shown  that  the  coal 
has  been  more  or  less  coked,  either  by  intrusive  sheets  or  sills  below 
or  extrusive  flows  above  it.  In  a  few  instances  isolated  patches  of 
marketable  coal  have  been  found,  but  the  probability  of  a  large  pro- 
duction from  the  coal  fields  of  this  county  is  very  remote.  There  has 
not  been  any  important  development  nor  operation  in  this  county 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

OLD  ABE  MINE. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  is  located  in  the  NW.  J  sec.  5,  T.  7  S.,  R.  13  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  Thickness  of  coal  seam, 
2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet;  angle  of  dip,  18°;  direction  of  dip,  S.  89° 
40'  W.  Opened  by  two  slopes,  4kX)  feet  and  250  feet,  respectively,  in 
depth,  entries,  250  to  300  feet  in  length.  The  mine  is  owne^  by 
the  Old  Abe  Co.,  which  also  operates  a  gold  mine  at  White  Oaks, 
about  8^  miles  distant.  John  Y.  Hewitt  is  general  manager  and 
A.  N.  Price  superintendent  of  the  coal  mine.  The  number  of  men 
employed  underground  was  4;  number  of  men  outside,  1;  nationality 
of  employees,  American,  all  of  whom  could  read  and  write;  number 
of  days  mine  was  operated  during  the  year,  300 ;  production  of  mine, 
2,065.65  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  at  $3  per  ton,  $6,196.97. 
The  mine  was  operated  principally  to  supply  fuel  to  the  Old  Abe 
gold  mine  and  mill  and  to  the  town  of  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.  Ship- 
ments are  also  made  by  wagon  to  Carrizozo,  about  14  miles  distant, 
and  sold  for  domestic  purposes. 
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March  6,  idii.— Old  Abe  mine:  Air  intake,  6,400  cubic  feet  per  minute,  not 
constant,  one  slope  intake  for  a  few  minutes,  tben  reverse  to  return.  Dry-bulb 
thermometer,  48° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  48*" ;  barometer,  23.35  laches ;  rela- 
tive humidity,  76  per  cent  Return  same  as  intake.  Five  men  employed  under- 
ground.   No  drag  on  trip  ascending  slope ;  instructed  that  drag  be  used. 

eRAT  MINB. 

The  Gray  coal  mine  is  located  in  T.  9  S.,  K.  14  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  was  first  opened  about 
25  years  ago  to  procure  fuel  for  Fort  Stanton.  A  slope  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  250  feet,  but  followed  a  line  of  disturbance  of  the  strata, 
and  but  little  marketable  coal  was  extracted,  the  mine  being  closed 
and  the  old  slope  allowed  to  cave  in  and  fill  with  debris  washed  from 
surface.  In  1901  the  Linderman  Coal  Co.,  under  the  management 
of  J.  J.  Blow,  sunk  a  new  slope  to  a  depth  of  450  feet,  but  this  slope 
followed  the  same  line  of  disturbance  of  the  strata  and  but  little 
coal  was  found,  operation  being  soon  suspended.  During  the  past 
year  Mr.  S.  T.  Gray  sunk  a  new  slope  to  a  depth  of  250  leet^  open- 
mg  a  promisinff  seam  of  coal.  Thickness  of  coal,  3  feet  6  mches; 
angle  of  dip,  about  8*^.  Statistical  blanks  sent  to  the  operat<Hr  for 
data  for  this  report  were  not  returned.  The  following  figures  are 
estimated:  Number  of  miners  employed,  2;  men  outside,  1;  number 
of  days  mine  was  operated,  60;  total  product,  250  tons;  value  of 
product  at  the  mine,  $8  per  ton ;  total  value,  $760.  The  coal  is  hoisted 
to  the  surface  by  a  horse  whim. 

WIIiLOW  SPRIKOS  MINE. 

The  Willow  Springs  mine  lies  in  sec.  3,  T.  8  S.,  R.  10  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  about  3}  miles 
from  Poll^  Station,  on  the  El  Paso  ft  Southwestern  Railroad,  tbe 
nearest  railroad  point.  The  mine  has  not  been  operated  since  Decem- 
ber 14,  1908.  Thickness  of  coal  seam  2^  to  5  feet;  dip  of  seam,  16® 
SE.;  depth  of  main  slope,  320  feet;  horsepower  whim  used  for  hoist- 
ing. The  coal  was  shipped  by  wagon  to  the  town  of  Carrizozo, 
N.  Mex.,  7  miles  distant,  where  it  was  sold  for  domestic  use. 

CONNER  AND  SMTTH  MINE. 

This  property  lies  in  T.  8  S.,  R.  10  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base 
and  meridian,  about  8  miles  esist  of  Carrizozo,  N.  Mex.  The  mine 
is  in  the  prospective  stage.  The  coal  seam  has  a  thickness  of  4  feet 
lOJ  inches,  with  4  bands  of  shale  included.  The  mine  was  not  oper- 
ated during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

McElNLEY    COXTKTY. 

McKinley  County  ranks  second  among  the  coal-producing  counties 
of  New  Mexico,  being  credited  with  21.48  per  cent  of  the  gross  pro- 
duction of  the  Territory.  The  gross  production  of  this  county  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  725,767.30  tons,  a  decrease  of  12,167.46  tons  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.    This  decrease  was  due  to  lack  of  demand  for 
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domestic  coal  during  the  very  mild  winter.  The  amount  used  in 
operating  the  mines  was  21,966  tons;  net  product  shipped  to  market, 
703,801.30  tons;  total  value  of  coal  shipped  to  market.  $1,153,658.16. 

The  coal  is  subbituminous  and  noncoking;  it  bums  n*eel^  and  does 
not  clinker  and  is  in  favor  for  domestic  uses,  commanding  higher 
prices  for  this  purpose  than  the  bituminous  coals.  It  is  used  for 
steam  purposes  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
other  railroads  west  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  manufactur- 
ing and  power  plants  throughout  the  Southwest 

The  competition  of  the  fuel  oil  of  California  has  restricted  the  out- 
put of  the  mines  of  McKinley  County.  It  is  probable  that  if  this 
competition  were  eliminated  the  production  of  coal  from  McKinley 
County  would  be  counted  by  millions  of  tons  per  annum. 

The  mines  have  been  remarkably  free  from  fire  damp.  Only  two 
instances  of  gas  have  been  reported  during  the  25  years  that  the 
mines  have  been  operated,  and  in  each  instance  a  mere  trace  of  fire 
damp  was  found  by  a  single  witness.  The  writer  has  a  standing 
reward  of  $25  for  any  person  who  will  discover  fire  damp  in  any  of 
the  mines  of  the  Grallup  field  or  the  Carthage  field^  the  gaseous 
mixture  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  detected  by  a  Pieler  lamp, 
which  will  be  used  in  making  the  test. 


The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  owns  9  mines,  each  of  which  has 
been  extensively  developed,  namely.  Weaver,  Heaton,  Navajo,  and 
Bartlett,  which  were  operated  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Gallup, 
Clark,  Catalpa,  Thatcher,  and  Otero,  upon  which  operations  are 
suspended  awaiting  demand  for  the  product. 

Eight  workable  coal  seams  are  extensively  developed  in  the  various 
mines  of  the  company.  Five  coal  seams^  varying  from  4  to  8  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  developed  in  the  upper  coal  measures  through 
the  Gallup,  Weaver,  Heaton,  Navajo,  and  Clark  mines.  Three  coal 
seams  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  ranging  in  thickness  from  3^  to  7 
feet,  have  been  developed  through  the  Catalpa,  Otero,  Thatcher,  and 
Bartlett  mines. 

The  mines  operated  are  provided  with  systems  of  pipes  for  pro- 
tection against  fire;  sprayers  have  been  installed  in  the  intake  air 
courses,  and  the  mines  are  sprinkled  at  regular  intervals;  the  water 
system  operates  under  gravity  pressure  of  100  pounds. 

Five  Westphalia  hemiet  rescue  apparatus,  complete  with  recharg- 
ing pump,  etc.,  are  ready  for  use  when  necessary;  also  invalid 
stretcher,  with  pulmotor  attached,  for  bringing  injured  persons  from 
the  mine,  and  a  separate  pulmotor  to  aid  in  resuscitating  persons 
where  respiration  is  suspended. 

The  company's  mine  mspector  instructs  the  men  in  the  use  of  the 
apparatus,  and  regular  practice  drills  are  held  once  a  week  or  oftener, 
at  which  the  rescue  teams  from  the  several  mines  don  the  helmets 
and  practice  underground.  The  men  are  also  taught  to  take  apart, 
clean,  and  reassembla  the  apparatus. 

Telephone  lines  to  the  extremiti^  of  the  mines  provide  means 
of  communication  with  the  engine  house,  tipple,  and  offices  at  the 
surface. 
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Shot  firers  are  employed,  whose  duties  are  to  instruct  miners,  when 
necessary,  how  to  place  their  shot  holes,  to  oversee  timbering  of  work- 
ing places,  and  to  look  after  the  general  safety  of  the  men;  also  to  in- 
spect all  shot  holes,  and  imite  shots  if  properly  placed.  If  the  holes 
are  dangerously  placed  they  are  condemned,  ana  any  person  is  for- 
bidden to  ignite  the  charges.  Shots  are  fired  when  all  others,  except 
shot  firers,  are  out  of  the  mines.  The  company  provides  day  for 
tamping,  which  is  kei)t  at  convenient  places  within  tne  mine. 

The  operator  is  using  every  endeavor  to  safeguard  the  employees 
at  the  mines,  has  voluntarily  made  many  improvements  with  that  end 
in  view,  and  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  any  suggestion  for  im- 
provinff  conditions  of  safety  m  and  about  the  mines. 

Comfortable  houses  are  provided  for  employees  at  very  reasonable 
rents.  Good  water  is  furnished  free.  The  various  camps  of  the  com- 
pany are  kept  clean,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are  given  careful  at- 
tention. A  hospital,  with  modem  equipment,  is  located  centrally  to 
the  operating  mines;  competent  physicians  and  trained  nurses  care 
for  the  inmates. 

Large  and  commodious  schoolhouses  are  provided  by  the  company. 
The  schoolhouse  erected  by  the  company  at  the  Weaver  mine  cost 
$8,000. 

The  mines  operated  by  the  company  during  the  past  year  are  the 
Weaver,  Heaton,  Navajo,  and  Bartlett.  Five  coal  seams  of  the  upper 
measures  are  worked  through  the  Weaver,  Heaton,  and  Navajo 
mines,  designated  by  consecutive  numbers  in  the  order  of  occurrence 
from  the  surface.  The  Bartlett  mine  is  in  the  Crown  Point  seam  of 
the  lower  coal  measures. 

WEAVES  MIKE. 

The  Weaver  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  i  sec.  34,  T.  16  N.,  R.  18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a 
slope  3,900  feet  in  length,  driven  to  the  dip ;  dip  of  seam  6  per  cent ; 
direction,  N.  40°  W.;  system  of  working,  douole  entry,  room,  ana 
pillar;  distance  apart  of  cross  entries,  450  feet;  average  heirfit  of 
slope  and  main  entries,  7  feet;  average  width,  9  feet;  average  height 
of  cross  entries  and  air  courses,  6  feet;  average  width,  8  feet;  average 
length  of  room  necks,  20  feet;  average  width  of  room  necks,  10  feet; 
average  length  of  rooms,  250  feet;  average  width  of  rooms,  20  feet; 
distance  apart  of  room  centers,  45  feet.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a 
Capell  fan,  12  feet  in  diameter  by  5  feet  in  width,  forcing  an  average 
of  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into  the  mine;  water  gage, 
1.8  inches. 

The  coal  is  hauled  by  mules  from  the  rooms  to  the  partings  inside 
the  mine,  thence  to  the  tipple  by  rope  haulage.  Steam  and  electricity 
are  used  for  power  purposes,  and  electricity  for  lighting.  Voltage  of 
electric  current,  250.  The  power  for  haulage,  fan,  deep-well  pump, 
box-car  loaders,  tipple,  blower,  and  machine  shop  is  fumishea  by  7 
engines,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  750  horsepower.  Before  fliis 
report  is  published  an  extensive  electric  plant  will  be  in  operation,  as 
at  this  date  it  is  practically  completed.  It  is  located  near  the  Weaver 
mine  tipple,  but  power  will  be  distributed  to  the  several  mines  of  the 
company  and  for  other  purposes  as  hereinbelow  described. 
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Four  coal  seams  are  opened  in  this  mine,  the  workings  being  in 
Nos.  2,  3,  3J,  and  5  coal  seams.  The  main  slope,  3,950  feet  in  depth, 
is  in  the  No.  3^  coal  seam;  the  other  coal  seams  are  attacked  through 
tunnels  driven  from  the  No.  3^  seam  across  tiie  strata ;  the  principal 
development  heretofore  has  been  in  the  Nos.  2  and  8^  seams. 

The  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  are  as  follows:  No.  2,  4  to  5  feet; 
No.  3,  6  to  6  feet;  No.  3|,  6  feet,  and  No.  5^  5^  to  6^  feet;  angle  of  dip 
ranges  from  4  to  10  per  cent.  Dip  of  mam  slope,  9.1  per  cent.  The 
longest  entries  are  tiie  second  right,  8,120  feet;  and  third  left,  3,261 
feet 

A  new  slope  in  the  No.  5  seam  has  been  driven  to  a  depth  of  about 
2,000  feet  and  connection  made  with  the  Weaver  mine  wakings 
in  the  upper  coal  seams  at  a  depth  of  about  1,600  feet 

In  the  Gallup  mine,  which  adjoins  the  Weaver  mine,  a  slope  was 
sunk  to  a  deptn  of  5,000  feet  on  No.  6  seam,  whose  average  thick- 
ness is  6  feet.  Fully  3,000,000  tons  had  been  opened  when  a  fire  in 
the  upper  levels  attacked  the  slope  and  operations  were  suspended. 
The  slope  was  thoroughly  bulkheaded  below  the  fire,  walling  it  oflf 
from  the  developed  coal.  The  fire  is  now  extinguished,  and  this 
great  body  of  coal  can  be  mined  through  the  new  Weaver  slope  on 
the  No.  5  seam.  The  Weaver  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  12  by  6  foot 
Capell  fan,  operated  as  a  force  fan,  but  reversible.  The  air  is  taken 
into  the  mine  through  a  shaft  200  feet  in  depth,  which  also  serves 
as  an  escape  way.  This  shaft  is  2,000  feet  from  the  mine  mouth  and 
furnishes  fresh  air  directly  to  the  men  employed;  several  splits 
distribute  the  air  to  the  various  entries. 

The  Weaver  mine  was  operated  289  days  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  and  175  miners  and  45  company  men  and  4  boys  were  employed 
underground,  a  total  of  224  persons;  40  men  and  2  boys  were  em- 
ployed outside  at  the  mine.  The  employees  included  practically  all 
European  nationalities,  together  with  negroes,  Mexicans,  Japanese, 
and  Americans.  Gross  production,  265,307.20  tons;  amount  used  in 
operating  the  mine,  18^25  tons;  net  product  shipped  to  market 
252,082.20  tons;  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $1,625;  total 
value  of  product  shipped,  $409,625.28. 

The  coal  was  shipped  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road and  connecting  railroad  lines  to  California  and  Pacific  coast 
markets,  and  to  various  points  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

DESCBIPTION   OF   NEW   ELECTEIC  PLANT  BEING   INBTAIXED   AT  THE   WEAVER   MINE  BY 
THE   VICTOB-AMEBICAN    FUEL   CO. 

The  power  plant  proper  consists  of  a  fireproof  power  house,  built 
of  brick  and  cement,  with  a  steel  supported  roof,  in  which  are  in- 
stalled one  300-horsepower  water-tube  boiler  and  three  100-horse- 
power  marine  boilers,  with  Illinois  stokers,  space  being  left  for 
additional  boilers  in  the  future.  Steel  coal  bunkers  are  provided 
which  receive  coal  from  a  table  about  200  feet  away.  The  ashes 
from  each  boiler  fire-pot  are  emptied  into  a  special  car  underneath 
the  boilers,  and  these  ashes  are  run  out  and  emptied  into  a  pit,  from 
which  they  are  conveyed  by  means  of  an  aerial  tramway  to  an  ash 
dumping  ground  some  2,000  feet  away. 

In  the  generator  room  the  present  installation  consists  of  two  ABT 
500-kilowatt,  2,300-volt,  3-phase,  General  Electric  generators  con- 
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nected  to  horizontal  condensing  steam  turbines,  operating  at  a  speed 
of  3,600  revolutions  per  minute  and  a  frequency  of  60-cycles,  space 
being-left  for  two  additional  units.  The  exciters  will  consist  of  two 
contmuous  current  16-kilowatt,  r25-volt  General  Electric  generators 
with  condensing  turbines,  operating  at  a  speed  of  4,500  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  switchboard  was  purchased  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  and 
has  blue  Vermont  marble  panels  and  standard  finish  instruments. 
It  consists  of  two  15-kilowatt  direct  current  exciter  panels,  two  500 
kilowatt,  alternating  current  turbine  panels,  and  four  alternating 
current  single-circuit  feeder  panels,  with  all  necessary  instruments, 
including  wattmeters,  svnchronism  indicator,  and  voltage  regulator. 

There  are  at  present  tour  feeder  circuits  radiating  from  this  power 
house.  One  circuit  goes  to  the  Heaton  mine,  about  1^  miles  distant, 
where  motors  of  about  800  kilowatts  are  installed;  another  runs  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  company's  Navajo  mine,  where  it  has 
approximately  600  kilowatts  in  motors;  the  third  circuit  goes  to  the 
Bartlett  mine,  about  IJ  miles  away,  where  motors  of  200  kilowatts 
are  installed;  the  fourth  circuit  goes  to  the  town  of  Ghdlup,  6  miles 
away,  where  the  electricity  will  be  used  for  lighting  and  power. 

A  voltage  of  6,600  was  decided  upon  as  a  suitable  potential  for 
transmission,  as  some  of  the  developments  are  situated  4  to  6  miles 
from  the  plant  AH  the  cricuits  are  protected  by  General  Electric 
aluminum-cell  lightning  arresters. 

In  addition  to  the  above  apparatus  for  the  generating  plant,  this 
company  has  ordered  the  following  apparatus  for  use  at  the  three 
mines  mentioned  above:  One  112-horsepower,  8-phase  hoist  with 
controller  and  resistance;  two  50-horsepower,  440-volt  hoist  motors 
of  the  slip-ring  type,  designed  for  heavy  work ;  one  250-horsepower, 
440-volt,  variable  speed  hoist  motor  of  the  slip-rinff  type  with  master 
contractor  equipment;  two  20-horsepower  squirrel-eage  tvpe  of  in- 
duction motors  for  pumping;  three  35-horsepower,  440- volt,  variable 
rd  motors  of  the  slip-ring  type  with  automatic  self-starting  device 
driving  fans;  three  150-kilowatt,  6,600-460  volt  trans^rmers; 
three  75-kilowatt,  6,600-460  volt  transformers;  three  60-kilowatt, 
6,60(M60  volt  transformere. 

When  completed  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped,  most  effi- 
cient, and  most  economical  power  plants  in  the  Southwest 

HEATON  xnrz. 

The  Heaton  mine,  in  sec.  35,  T.  16  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian,  is  opened  by  a  slope  4,800  feet  in  depths 
1,200  feet  of  which  is  driven  from  the  surface  on  the  No.  2  coal  seam. 
The  No.  8  seam  was  exploited  at  and  above  this  depth  and  a  large 
amount  of  coal  extracted.  From  the  1,200-foot  level  the  slope  was 
driven  at  an  angle  of  dip  greater  than  that  of  the  coal  measures 
until  the  No.  8^  seam  was  intersected  at  about  1,500  feet  from  the  pit 
mouth.  From  that  point  and  below  extensive  development  has  b^n 
done  upon  the  No.  8^  seam.  The  same  system  of  working  as  described 
in  the  Weaver  mine  also  obtains  in  the  Heaton  mine.  The  mine  is 
ventilated  by  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  15  fe^  diameter  by 
4  feet  wide,  forcing  air,  but  reversible;  it  is  electrically  driven,  but 
auxiliary  steam  engine  is  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  A  sprinkling  sys- 
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tern  is  maintained  by  means  of  pipes  throughout  the  workings.  Aver- 
age number  of  miners  employea,  170;  company  men,  86;  boys,  2; 
total  number  of  persons  underground,  207 ;  men  employed  outside  at 
the  mine,  40;  boys,  1;  total  outside  at  the  mine,  41.  The  mine  was 
operated  294  days  during  the  year;  gross  product,  229,624.15  tons; 
amount  used  in  operating  the  mine,  3^660  tons;  net  product  shipped 
to  market,  225,974.15  tons;  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $1,615; 
total  value  of  net  output,  $364,985.^6.  The  coal  was  sold  in  the  same 
markets  as  the  coal  from  the  Weaver  mine. 

NAYA^O  lUlfE. 

The  Navajo  mine  lies  in  the  SE.  i  sec.  33,  T.  16  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  Four  seams  of  coal  are  opened 
in  the  mine,  Isos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5.  The  main  slope  followed  No.  2  coal 
seam  of  the  upper  coal  measures  to  a  depth  of  about  1,235  feet,  where 
a  down-throw  fault  brought  the  No.  1  seam  into  juxtaposition  with 
the  face  of  the  slope.  The  slope  was  then  continued  on  the  No.  1 
seam  to  a  total  depth  of  2,400  feet ;  angle  of  dip,  15.6  degrees.  This 
is  the  only  mine  in  which  the  No.  1  or  No.  2  seams  have  been  devel- 
oped in  recent  years.  At  a  depth  of  about  2,000  feet  a  crosscut  w;as 
run  into  the  footwall  strata  to  the  intersection  of  No.  5  seam,  which 
is  being  exploited  from  that  point. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  6  by  12 
feet,  propelling,  but  reversible.  System  of  working:  slope,  double 
entry,  room  and  pillar.  Dimensions  of  main  slope,  10  by  6  feet. 
Lengths  of  four  longest  entries:  First  right,  1,864  feet;  third  right, 
1,706  feet;  second  left,  1,520  feet;  and  fourth  left,  1,633  feet 
Dimensions  of  cross-entry  pillars,  25  feet;  distance  apart  of  cross 
entries,  300  feet;  length  of  room  necks,  20  feet;  width  of  room  necks, 
8  feet;  length  of  rooms,  300  feet;  width  of  rooms,  20  feet;  distance 
of  room  centers,  40  to  65  feet. 

Pipe  lines,  hose,  and  water  car  are  provided  for  sprinkling  the 
mine.  Shot  firers  examine  and  ignite  all  shots  after  all  other  persons 
have  left  the  mine. 

The  mine  was  operated  290  days  during  the  fiscal  year.  One  hun- 
dred miners,  25  company  men,  and  1  boy  were  employed  under- 
ground, and  30  men  and  1  boy  outside  at  the  mine.  Gross  product, 
142,919  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  the  mine,  2,800  tons;  net 
product,  140,119  tons;  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $1,646;  total 
value  of  net  product,  $230,637.90.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  is  also  marketed  in  New  Mexico. 
California,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Among  the  improvements  made  during  the  year  were  a  new  mine 
hoist  installed  and  new  building  erect^,  water  tank,  two  electric 
mine  hoists,  seventeen  3  and  4  room  houses  built.  The  expenditure 
for  machinery  and  other  equipment  installed  amounted  to  over 
$30,000. 

BA&TLETT  HIKE. 

The  Bartlett  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  i  sec.  4,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  is  the  only  coal  mine 
in  New  Mexico  operated  through  a  vertical  shaft.  The  main  working 
shaft  is  200  feet  in  depth.    Another  shaft,  about  200  feet  distant,  is 
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used  for  the  second  opening  into  the  mine ;  the  fan  is  located  on  this 
shaft ;  a  winding  stairway  from  top  to  bottom  of  this  shaft  serves  for 
a  traveling  and  escape  way  in  case  of  emergency.  The  mine  is 
on  one  of  the  coal  seams  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  probably  the 
Crown  Point  seam.  Thickness  of  coal,  ^  feet;  dip  of  seam,  6°  W.; 
character  of  coal,  lignite ;  ventilation  hj  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon 
12  by  3  foot  4-inch  fan ;  two  steam  engines  are  in  use,  one  125-hoi*se- 
power  and  one  25-horsepower,  for  hoisting  and  running  the  fan;  sys- 
tem of  working,  shaft,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar.  Main  and  cross 
entry  pillars,  25  feet  thici;  cross  entries,  600  feet  apart.  Length  of 
longer  entries,  1,985  feet:  First  south,  1,132  feet;  third  east,  1,029 
feet;  first  east,  885  feet.  Distance  of  room  centers,  20  feet;  length 
of  rooms,  300  feet. 

A  telephone  furnishes  means  of  communication  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  to  the  surface.  The  mine  is  wet  and  muddy  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  ti^e  workings,  but  the  owner  and  operator  has  in- 
stalled a  pipe  line  from  which  water  for  sprinkling  may  be  supplied 
when  necessary. 

Average  number  of  miners  employed,  30;  average  number  of  day 
men  under^ound,  10 ;  boys,  2 ;  number  employed  outside,  6 ;  number 
of  days  mme  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  186;  total  output, 
30,304.95  tons;  used  m  operating  mine,  1,391  tons;  net  product,  28,- 
913.05  tons;  climated  value  of  net  product  at  the  mine,  $46,419.89. 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  new  blacksmith  shop  was  built  at  the  mine, 
and  two  12-room  houses,  five  4-room  houses,  and  one  6-room  house 
were  added  to  the  accommodations  for  the  employees. 

One  100-horsepower  boiler,  125-horsepower  hoisting  engine,  and 
other  new  machmery  was  added  to  the  equipment  at  the  mine,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $20,000  or  more  for  improvements  during 
the  year. 

KECOBD   OF  IK8PECTI0N. 
WEAVES   MINE 

September  17,  1910,— Fan,  force,  100  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  intake^ 
34,960  cubic  feet  per  minute,  ventilating  current  of  scant  volume  on  account 
of  generator  being  repaired,  and  substitute  being  of  insufficient  capacity.  Venti- 
lation will  be  improved  within  a  few  days.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  02**;  wetr 
bulb  thermometer,  55° ;  barometer,  23.72  inches ;  relative  humidity,  67  per  cent 
Persons  underground,  165  miners,  32  company  men,  1  boy;  total,  198;  also  33 
mules.  Measured  14,000  cubic  feet  of  air  going  to  28  men  and  2  mules  in  third 
right  entry ;  too  great  a  proportion ;  instructed  that  air  be  better  distributed. 
Air  return  through  main  slope,  20,060  cubic  feet  per  minute,  balance  lost  through 
caved  ground  in  third  right  entry  after  passing  men.  Dry-bulb  thermometer, 
71°;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  70°;  barometer,  23.7  inches;  relative  humidity, 
96  per  cent. 

October  18,  1910. — Inspected  fire  viralls  and  old  air-slope  entry,  available  for 
escape  way.  Found  less  CO  and  COa  in  vicinity  of  fire  walls  than  at  last  in- 
spection. Ventilation,  by  force  fan,  100  revolutions  per  minute.  Alt  Intake. 
30,400  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Persons  underground,  160  miners,  30  company 
men,  1  boy ;  total,  191 ;  also  32  mules.  Air  supply  insufficient ;  the  motor  that 
runs  fan  being  repaired,  substituted  motor  of  Insufficient  capacity;  regular 
motor  will  be  returned  In  a  few  days  and  ventilation  Improved.  Air  rteums 
through  main  slope  21,240  cubic  feet  per  minute,  part  of  air  lost  through  caved 
ground  after  passing  men.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  68° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
70°;  barometer,  23.3  inches. 

November  18,  1910, — Inspected  fire  walls  at  points  in  former  fan-air  course 
where  fire  brolce  through.  Found  that  everything  Indicated  fire  extinguished 
in  that  section.    Air  Intake,  32,300  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermome" 
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ter,  48** ;  wetbnlb  thermometer,  40° ;  barometer,  23.46  inches;  relative  humidity, 
54  per  cent  Miners  underground,  145;  company  men*  80;  1  boy;  total  num- 
ber of  persons  underground,  176;  also  34  mules.  Air  return  through  main 
slope,  21,660  cubic  feet  per  minute,  part  of  air  lost  through  caved  ground  after 
passing  the  men.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  69";  wet-bulb  thermometer,  60**; 
barometer,  23.35  inches.  Supply  of  air  scant ;  notified  superintendent  to  increase 
ventilating  current. 

February  25,  1911, —Air  intake,  28,680  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 43** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  38** ;  barometer,  23.2  inches ;  relative  hu- 
midity, 67  per  cent  Persons  underground,  180  miners,  28  company  men,  3  boys ; 
total,  211  persons;  also  28  mules.  Air  return  through  main  slope  21,600  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  balance  of  air  lost  through  caved  ground  after  passing  men. 
Dry-bulb  thermometer,  74** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  73  ;  barometer,  23.15  inches ; 
relative  humidity,  06  per  cent  Investigated  conditions  at  fire  walls,  found 
walls  cool,  fire  evidently  ceased  burning  in  this  locality. 

April  21,  1911. — Investigated  conditions  of  fire  walls  in  old  fan  entry  and 
In  old  No.  1  main  entry,  and  in  second  left  entry.  Found  walls  cooled  o£F, 
Indicating  that  fire  had  worked  away  from  vicinity  of  fire  walla  Made 
tests  for  noxious  gases  with  safety  lamp.  Found  strong  indication  of  COa 
in  manway  from  old  No.  1  main  entry  and  near  fire  wall  in  end  of  old  No.  1 
main  entry.    Gave  necessary  instructions. 

April  26, 1911, — Fan  force,  146  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  intake  (measured 
at  stone  wall  at  38  feet  area  In  Intake  air  course)  40,660  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  54** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  42** ;  barometer,  23.25  inches; 
relative  humidity,  49  per  cent  Persons  underground,  200  miners,  30  company 
m^i,  4  t>oys ;  total,  234 ;  also  34  mules.  Air  return  through  main  slope,  27,900 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  74**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  74*; 
barometer,  23.2  Inches;  relative  humidity  100  per  cent.  Found  mine  In  good 
condition.  One  man  continually  engaged  In  sprinkling.  Shot  firers  ignite 
all  shots  after  all  others  are  out  of  mine.  Fire  boss  and  shot  firers  carry 
memorandum  books  and  note  all  defective  and  unsafe  conditions,  which  are 
remedied,  without  delay.  Company  mine  Inspector  looks  after  conditions  of 
safety.    Clay  provided  for  tamping. 

June  20,  1911. — ^At  7  a.  m.  received  telephone  call  advising  me  that  Rafael 
Vlscl  had  been  killed  In  first  west  back  entry  of  Weaver  mine  this  morning 
at  12.10.  Investigated  conditions  at  place  of  accident.  Found  that  deceased 
and  his  partner  had  been  driving  the  entry  at  a  certain  price  per  foot  and 
were  also  taking  down  the  loose  top  rock  and  timbering  the  entry;  they 
intended  taking  down  the  rock  which  fell.  Just  as  soon  as  deceased  finished 
laying  rails;,  he  was  laying  these  when  killed.  Air  Intake,  measured  at 
area  38  at  stone  wall,  38,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer, 
63**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  54**;  (raining)  barometer,  23.6  Inches;  relative 
humidity,  59  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  180  miners,  32  company  men, 
and  3  boys,  total,  215;  also  31  mules.  Air  return  at  mouth  of  slope  33,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  part  of  air  lost  through  caved  ground  after  passing  the 
men.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  75** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  75** ;  barometer,  23.48 
inches;  relative  humidity,  ICK)  per  cent 

HEATON   MINE. 

Septeniber  H,  1910. — Air  Intake,  50,700  cubic  feet  per  minute;  fan,  force, 
93  revolutions  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  70** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
59**;  barometer,  23.78  Inches;  relative  humidity,  55  per  cent  Persons  under- 
ground, 130  miners,  30  company  men,  1  boy;  total,  161;  also  23  mules.  Air 
return  through  main  slope,  45,760  cubic  feet  per  minute;  part  of  air  lost  through 
caved  ground  after  passing  the  men.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  62** ;  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  60**;  barometer,  23.7  inches;  relative  humidity,  90  per  cent 
Found  distribution  much  Improved  by  splitting  air  to  each  district  and  divert- 
ing It  to  the  return  Instead  of  pulling  all  air  through  to  the  extremities  of  the 
mine.  Fan  running  at  less  speed  than  on  former  Inspection,  yet  more  air  being 
distributed  in  the  mine.    Mine  In  good  condition. 

October  IS,  1910, — Investigated  accident  whereby  Refugio  Sanchez  was  killed 
in  No.  11  room  first  east  air  course,  Heaton  mine,  on  September  29,  1910.  Ex- 
amined place  where  accident  occurred  and  heard  testimony  of  those  who  were 
near  by  at  accident  Teofilo  Lopez,  who  worked  within  6  feet  of  deceased  when 
he  was  killed,  was  not  In  today.  Found  him  outside.  Lopez  told  me  deceased 
was  putting  up  a  prop  and  knelt  under  loose  rock  while  cutting  a  wedge  for 
top  of  prop.    Plen^  of  room  to  have  cut  prop  in  safety. 
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October  Hy  1910, — Fan,  force,  92  revolutions  per  minnte;  air  intake,  51,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  61  ;  wet-bulb  tbermometer,  53" ; 
barometer,  23.6  inches;  relative  humidity,  61  per  cent  Persons  underground, 
130  miners,  27  company  men,  1  boy;  total,  158  persons;  also  23  mules.  Air 
return  through  main  slope,  41,080  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  part  of  air  lost  through 
caved  ground;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  55**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  57**;  barome- 
ter, 23.55  inches.  Verified  reading  of  dry-bulb  thermometer  and  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer for  15  minutes  repeatedly  and  had  Sam  Woods,  mine  superintendent, 
read  it  also  each  time.  At  noon  found  three  Japanese  fired  their  shots  In  three 
rooms,  although  positively  prohibited  and  shot  firers  employed.  Recommended 
they  be  discharged,  which  was  done. 

April  25y  1911. — Fan,  force,  06  revolutions  per  minute ;  air  intake  through  fan 
slope,  45,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  59** ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer,  47'' ;  barometer,  23.42  inches;  relative  humidity,  54  per  cent  Pereons 
underground,  150  miners,  28  company  men,  1  boy;  total,  179;  also  28  mules. 
Air  return  through  main  slope,  41,500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 58°;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  57**;  barometer,  28.27  inches;  relative 
humidity,  95  per  cent  Some  air  probably  lost  through  caved  ground.  Mine 
in  good  condition;  regularly  sprinkled.  Shot  firers  ignite  all  shots  after  all 
others  are  out  of  mine.  Fire  boss  and  shot  firers  carry  memorandum  books  and 
note  all  defective  and  unsafe  conditions.  Ck>mpany  mine  inspector  employed  to 
inspect  the  four  company  mines.  CH4  has  never  been  found  in  the  mines  of 
the  Gallup  district 

Jvne  17,  1911, — Investigated  conditions  attending  accident  whereby  James 
Ferola  was  injured  in  Heaton  mine  at  2.45  p.  m.,  June  8,  1911,  dying  three 
hours  later.  Found  that  details  as  recited  in  accident  report  are  correct.  In 
afternoon  assisted  at  drill  of  mine  rescue  crew,  with  Westphalia  helmets,  going 
into  an  old  abandoned  fan  entry  at  Weaver  mine  to  fire  walls,  the  entry  be- 
ing filled  with  OO3  from  mine  fire,  which  extinguishes  ordinary  lights  and  ren- 
ders atmosphere  irrespirabla 

June  19, 1911. — ^Fan,  force,  84  revolutions  per  minute;  water  gauge,  0.7  inclieB; 
air  intake,  through  fan  shaft  slope,  48,250  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 74";  wet-bulb  thermometer,  54**;  barometer,  23.55  inches;  relative 
humidity,  29  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  150  miners,  27  company  men,  1 
boy;  total,  178;  also  26  mules.  Air  return  through  main  slope  entiy,  37,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  balance  of  air  lost  through  caved  ground  after  passing 
worlunen.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  59** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  58** ;  barometer, 
23.5  inches;  relative  humidity,  95  per  cent  Found  mine  in  good  condition. 
Shots  ignited  by  shot  firers  when  all  oth«*s  are  out  of  mine. 

NAVAJO  .MINE. 

September  16,  1910, — Fan,  force,  100  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  intake, 
27,700  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  65* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
54*";  barometer,  23.7  inches;  relative  humidity.  52  per  cent  Persons  under- 
ground, 130  miners,  16  company  men,  1  boy ;  total,  147 ;  also  19  mules.  Air  re- 
turn through  main  slope,  28,(fc0  cubic  feet  per  minute;  balance  of  all  lost 
through  caved  ground  after  passing  the  m&i.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  58°  ;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  56** ;  barometer,  23.62  inches ;  relative  humidity,  89  per  cent- 
Called  attention  to  one-car  trips  going  up  incline  from  No.  5  coal  seam  to  No.  3 
coal  seam ;  no  drag  on  the  car ;  dangerous  if  it  broke  loose.  Otherwise  found 
mine  in  good  condition. 

October  15,  1910, — Found  operation  of  mine  temporarily  suspended  and  fan 
stopped ;  only  10  men  in  mine  installing  electric  hoist  from  No.  5  seam  to  No.  2 
seam.  Went  to  oflace  of  William  McDermott,  general  superintendent,  who  was 
absent  yesterday  when  I  discovered  men  shooting  at  noon.  Ck)nsulted  with  him 
in  regard  to  more  strict  discipline  in  the  mine,  and  to  have  shot  firers  report 
all  places  in  which  shots  are  fired  by  the  miners  in  violation  of  mine  rules. 

April  27, 1911, — Fan,  force,  96  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  Intake  through  fan 
slope,  33,390  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  51*;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 44* ;  barometer,  23.3  Inches ;  relative  humidity,  61  per  cent  Persons 
underground,  130  miners,  14  company  men,  1  boy;  total,  145;  also  17  mules. 
Air  return  through  main  slope,  25,300  cubic  feet  J)er  minute ;  part  of  air  lost 
through  caved  ground  after  passing  the  workmen.  Found  mine  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  pipe  lines  for  sprinkling ;  shot  firers  ignite  all  shots  after  workmen  have 
left  the  mine.  Fire  boss  and  shot  firers  carry  memorandum  books  and  note  all 
defective  and  dangerous  conditions  and  have  same  remedied.    Company  mine 
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Inspector  gives  careful  attention  to  maintaining  safe  conditions  in  the  mine, 
day  for  tamping  furnished  at  the  working  places. 

June  22,  1911, — Fan,  force,  110  revolutions  per  minute;  water  gage,  0.7 
inches.  Air  intake  through  fan  slope,  37,050  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  75** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  55** ;  barometer,  23.5  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  30  per  cent  Persons  underground,  89  miners,  20  company  men,  1  boy ; 
total,  110  men ;  also  16  mules.  Air  return  through  main  slope,  20,515  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  balance  lost  through  caved  ground  after  passing  men.  Dry-bulb 
thermometer,  61** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  58" ;  barometer,  23.4  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  85  per  cent  Found  mine  in  good  condition.  Gave  three  hours'  in- 
structions to  mine  rescue  crew. 

BABTLBTT   MINE. 

September  IS,  1910. — Fan,  force,  90  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  intake  at 
bottom  of  fan  shaft,  11,200  cubic  fteet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  65* ; 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  00° ;  barometer,  23.95  inches ;  relative  humidity,  77 
per  cent  Persons  underground,  46  miners,  16  company  men,  1  boy ;  total,  58 ; 
also  8  mules.  Instructed  that  ventilation  be  Improved.  Air  return  through 
first  south  entry  to  main  shaft,  11,960  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 66**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  63";  barometer,  23.95  inches;  relative 
humidity,  86  per  cent  Found  mine  being  retimbered  throughout  and  conditions 
for  safety  much  Improved. 

November  19,  1910. — Fan,  force,  90  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  intake, 
measured  in  drift  half  way  up  fan  shaft,  91,310  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  50" ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  45" ;  barometer,  23.5  Inches ;  relative 
humidity,  71  per  cent  Persons  underground,  54  miners,  11  company  men,  1  boy ; 
total,  66;  also  12  mules.  Air  return  to  bottom  of  hoisting  shaft  very  difficult 
to  measure  as  air  enters  shaft  from  three  sides;  approximate,  not  very  close, 
9,620  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  58" ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
58";  barometer,  23.7  inches.  Found  ventilating  current  scant;  telephone  out 
of  commission.    Gave  necessary  instructions. 

February  24,  1911. — Air  Intake,  9,9S0  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 35";  wet-bulb  thermometer,  33";  barometer,  23.6  inches;  relntive 
humidity,  84  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  40  miners,  22  company  men,  1 
boy ;  total,  63 ;  also  8  mules.  Fan,  force,  90  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return 
could  not  be  approximately  measured  as  air  returns  through  main  shaft  from 
three  sides  and  over  caved  ground  and  open  timbers;  dry-bulb  thermometer, 
54" ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  52" ;  barometer,  23.55  inches ;  relative  humidity, 
89  per  cent  Instructed  that  ventilation  be  inci-cased.  Investigated  conditions 
at  place  where  John  Plese  was  accidentally  killed  on  February  17  in  the 
Bartlett  mine.  Found  that  deceased  was  retlmbering  the  station  at  bottom  of 
main  shaft  where  there  was  a  large  rock  lying  on  top  of  the  timbers.  He 
stood  under  the  timber  and  attempted  to  drive  a  center  post  tight  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  the  timber  swung,  allowing  the  timber  and  rock  to  fall  upon 
him.  Three  other  men  were  on  top  of  the  timbers  at  the  time  and  came  down 
when  the  rock  fell,  one  of  them  being  seriously  hurt  Two  other  men,  who 
were  underneath  the  timbers  and  rock,  alongside  of  John  Plese,  Jumped  to  one 
side  and  escaped  Injury.  Deceased  acted  recklessly  in  going  to  the  middle  of 
the  timbers,  to  be  braced  up  to  start  work,  and  he  should  not  have  driven  his 
post  so  tight 

AprU  22,  1911, — Only  development  work  being  done  in  one  pair  of  entries. 
Air  Intake  at  foot  of  fan  shaft,  13,530  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 52";  wet-bulb  thermometer,  47";  barometer,  23.72  Inches;  relative 
humidity,  72  per  cent  Fan,  force,  96  revolutions  per  mlnuta  Air  return 
through  main  shaft  could  not  be  measured  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  be- 
cause the  air  escapes  above  top  and  sides  of  return  entries  at  the  shaft;  dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  60"j  wet-bulb  thermometer,  60" ;  barometer,  23.72  inches. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  very  wet  and  muddy  throughout 

OLABX  XINS, 

The  Clark  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  i  sec.  14,  T.  15  N.,  R.  19  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the 
Victor- American  Fuel  Co.,  and  was  described  in  the  annual  report 
for  1907.    It  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
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OTSBO  mvE. 

The  Otero  mine  is  in  the  NE.  i  NW.  i  sec.  14,  T.  15  N.,  B- 18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  8  miles  east  and  1 
mile  north  of  Gallup.  A  spur  connects  it  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Swita  Fe  Pacific  Eailroad.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  Victor- Ameri- 
can Fuel  Co.    It  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

TKJlTCHSX  mvE. 

The  Thatcher  mine,  which  adjoins  the  Otero  mine  on  the  east,  is 
located  in  the  SW.  i  sec.  12,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  princi- 
pal base  and  meridian.  It  was  described  in  the  annual  rq[>ort  for 
1906.    This  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

CATALPA  XIVE. 

The  Catalpa  mine,  owned  by  the  Victor- American  Fuel  C!o.,  and 
located  in  the  NE.  i  sec.  34,  T.  13  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  princi- 

Sal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  annual  report  for  1906. 
Operations  were  indefinitely  suspended  seven  years  ago,  as  the  other 
mmes  owned  by  the  same  company  were  sufficiently  developed  to 
produce  all  the  coal  that  could  be  marketed. 

OALLITP  MIHS. 

The  Gallup  mine,  owned  by  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.,  and 
located  at  Gibson,  in  sees.  33  and  34,  T.  16  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico 

?>rincipal  base  and  meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the  annual  report 
or  1906.  This  mine  has  not  been  operated  since  the  early  part  of 
1904,  on  account  of  a  fire  which  burned  in  the  old  abandoned  work- 
ings for  manjr  years.  It  is  believed  the  fire  is  now  extinguished. 
The  several  mines  named  above  on  which  operations  are  suspended 
will  probably  resume. operations  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  ccmU 
justifies. 

DIAMOND  MINE. 

The  Diamond  mine  is  in  the  SW.  i  sec.  18,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  2  miles  west  of  Gallup. 
The  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  comprised  or  residents  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  is  the  owner  of  the  property;  R.  E.  Pollock,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  general  manager;  John  James,  GkiUup,  N.  Mex.,  superin- 
tendent. The  coal  is  subbituminous,  an  excellent  domestic  fuel. 
Thickness  of  coal  seam,  4  to  7  feet;  system  of  working,  shaft,  double 
entry,  room  and  pillar;  depth  of  hoisting  shaft,  63  feet.  A  slope 
entrr,  from  the  surface,  1,700  feet  in  length,  makes  connection  with 
the  hoistinff  shaft  at  the  bottom.  Escape  way  through  eithw  shaft 
or  slope.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace  and  shaft  Dip  of 
vein,  2^ ;  direction  of  dip,  N.  36*^  W.  The  miAe  operated  is  in  the 
No.  3  coal  seam  of  the  upper  measures,  and  from  developments  in 
near-by  properties,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Nos.  4  and  5 
seams  oi  the  upper  measures  and  the  three  workable  seams  of  the 
lower  measures  will  be  found  in  the  property  if  a  shaft  be  driven  to 
greater  depth.  Dimensions  of  main-entry  pillars,  80  feet;  cross- 
entry  pillars,  20  to  35  feet;  distance  apart  of  cross  entries,  two  250 
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feet  and  two  425  feet  apart;  length  of  rooms,  half  of  distance  be- 
tween cross  entries;  length  of  room  necks,  21  feet;  width  of  room 
necks,  7  feet;  width  of  rooms,  20  feet;  distance  of  room  centers,  36 
feet;  longest  cross  entries,  680  feet.  The  mine  roads  are  sprinkled 
by  water  car  to  allay  dust.  A  speaking  tube  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hoisting  shaft  to  the  surface.  Steam  power  is  in  use  at  the 
mine,  one  50-horsepower  engine  operating  the  hoist,  and  one  15- 
horsepower  engine  driving  the  two  shaking  screens  on  the  tipple. 
Clay  is  used  for  tamping^  and  shot  firers  ignite  all  shots  after  otner 
workmen  have  left  the  mme.  The  mine  was  operated  from  October 
1,  1910,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  162  davs ;  miners  employed,  35 ; 
company  men  underground,  including  all  employed  not  digging 
coal,  14;  total  number  of  persons  employed  imderground,  49;  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  outside,  14  j  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year, 
35,092  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  the  mine.  400  tons;  net  pro- 
duction sold,  34,692  tons ;  average  price  per  ton,  ^1.89 ;  total  value  of 
?roduct  shipped,  $65,686.  The  coal  is  shipped  via  the  Atchison, 
'opeka  &  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  to  markets  in  Texas,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 

The  management  is  making  many  improvements  tending  to  the 
safety  of  the  employees  and  very  willingly  complies  with  every 
instruction  and  suggestion  of  the  mine  inspector  for  the  protection  of 
the  miners.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  procure  rescue  ap- 
paratus and  have  a  trained  rescue  crew. 

RECOBD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  12, 1910, — ^Went  to  Diamond  mine,  as  I  was  informed  the  mine  had 
resnmed  operations  with  new  equipment  on  new  shaft ;  fonnd  about  20  men  em- 
ployed  Installing  equipment  on  surface  at  new  shaft,  but  no  persons  working 
underground, 

October  17,  1910. — VentUatlon  by  furnace  shaft.  Air  intake,  2,950  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  47**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  46*;  barometer, 
28.7  inches ;  relative  humidity,  04  per  cent  Persons  underground,  14  miners,  6 
company  men;  total,  20;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  to  furnace,  7,400  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Air  leaking  through  old  slope  «itry,  and  old  air  shaft  into  mine  not 
found  in  main  intake.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  49';  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
48** ;  barometer,  23.7  inches ;  relative  humidity,  94  per  cent.  Found  mine  in 
very  good  condition;  coal  cut  or  undermined  l>efore  shooting.  Shot  igniters 
employed  to  inspect  holes  and  ignite  Bhot&  Shot  flrer  keeps  record  sheets  of 
shots  fired  and  missed  and  notes  all  defects. 

AprU  24,  1911. — ^Ventilation  by  furnace;  mine  not  oi)erated  to-day,  no  fire  In 
furnace.  Air  intake  through  main  air  course  from  hoisting  shaft  to  interior  of 
mine,  1,365  cubic  feet  per  minute  (other  quantities  of  air  escaping  Into  work- 
ings from  either  side  of  bottom  of  shaft).  Dry-bulb  thermometer.  56**;  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  48** ;  barometer,  23.6  inches ;  relative  humidity,  59  per  cent. 
When  furnace  is  in  operation,  much  greater  quantity  of  air  enters  mine.  Usual 
number  of  persons  underground:  Miners,  40;  company  men,  4;  total,  44; 
also  4  mules.  Air  return  to  furnace,  3,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Dry-bulb 
thermometer,  57** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  57** ;  barometer,  23.57  inches;  relative 
humidity,  100  per  cent.  Conditions  at  this  mine  will  be  presented  in  special 
letter. 

June  21,  1011, — Ventilation  by  furnace  shaft  Air  intake  through  main  air 
course  from  working  shaft,  1,210  cubic  feet  per  minute,  other  air  coming  into 
mine  through  air  shaft,  but  not  well  distributed  to  men.  Dry-bulb  thermometer, 
63" ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  55** ;  barometer,  23.87  inches ;  relative  humidity, 
63  per  cent.  Thirty-eight  miners,  5  company  men;  total,  43  persons  under- 
ground; also  5  mules.  Air  return  to  furnace,  5,400  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  57**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  54*;  barometer,  23.8  inches; 
relative  humidity,  84  per  cent    Examined   stone  stopping  and  iron-covered 
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door  built  in  slope  manway  as  a  safety  precaution,  as  instructed  at  last  inspec- 
tion. Found  tliat  the  iron  covering  on  door  was  only  on  one  side  and  not  on 
edges  nor  outbye  side.  The  suggestion  conveyed  from  acting  director.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines,  dated  June  8,  will  be  complied  with  and  another  stone 
stopping  built  in  manway  outbye,  as  soon  as  the  room  from  first  left  entry  can 
be  connected  with  slope,  which  work  is  now  being  prosecuted.  When  the  room 
connection  is  made  the  door  also  will  be  taken  out  of  the  stopping  first  men- 
tioned and  the  stopping  built  up  solid  of  masonry.  Instructed  that  an  emer- 
gency door  be  constructed  at  the  inbye  end  of  the  main  air  course  to  shut  off 
smoke  from  men  inside  in  case  of  fire  in  shaft,  also  that  a  door  be  built  in  main 
haulage  entry  outbye  from  the  manway,  toward  shaft,  to  hinder  the  air  from 
returning  to  the  furnace  through  the  manway  l)efore  going  to  the  men;  this 
door  would  also  be  used  to  keep  the  smoke  from  reaching  the  manway  in  case 
of  fire  in  the  shaft.  A  deep  well  is  being  drilled,  to  procure  an  ample  supply  of 
water  which  will  be  conveyed  to  reservoir  nearby ;  when  the  well  and  reservoir 
are  completed,  standpipes  will  be  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  flood  the 
shaft  in  case  of  fire  and  extinguish  it.  Suggested  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Pollock,  g«i- 
eral  manager  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  that  he  purchase  rescue  apiwiratus  for  use  in 
case  of  dangerous  emergencies  when  the  appara^s  might  be  necessary  in  the 
mine.  The  suggestion  was  promptly  indorsed  by  the  general  manager  and  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  the  apparatus  will  be  purchased  as  soon  as 
the  management  can  decide  which  apparatus  is  preferable.  The  operators  of 
this  mine  have  met  the  mine  inspector  more  than  half  way  in  their  desire  to  do 
everjrthing  suggested  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  employees. 

UNION  MINE. 

The  Union  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gallup-Southwest- 
em  Coal  Co.  The  mine  is  in  the  E.  i  sec.  28,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  on  the  Black  Diamond  coal 
seam,  the  third  seam  of  the  lower  coal  measures  in  the  Gallup  field. 
There  are  four  workable  coal  seams  in  these  lower  coal  measures,  the 
upper  seam,  known  as  the  "  Crown  Point,"  the  Thatcher,  or  No.  2. 
the  Black  Diamond,  and  the  Otero  seam.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a 
slope,  1,200  feet  in  length,  driven  to  the  dip  of  coal  seam;  angle  of 
dip,  25° ;  thickness  of  coal,  6  feet.  Dimensions  of  main-entry  pillars, 
14  feet;  dimensions  of  cross-entry  pillars,  14  feet;  distance  apart  of 
cross  entries  varies  from  100  to  200  feet ;  length  of  rooms  varies  ac- 
cordingly; length  of  room  necks,  16  feet;  width  of  room  necks,  9 
feet;  width  of  rooms,  20  feet;  distance  of  room  centers,  35  feet^ 
System  of  operation :  slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar.  There  are 
two  steam  engines  in  use,  one  80-horsepower  and  one  30-horsepower. 
The  coal  is  hauled  hj  mules  to  the  parting  within  the  mine,  and  by 
rope  haulage  from  mine  to  tipple ;  ventilation  is  by  furnace  and  shaft. 

The  mine  was  operated  255  days  during  the  fiscal  year;  14  miners 
and  3  company  men  were  employed  underground  and  7  men  outside ; 
Italians,  Slavs,  Scotch,  English,  and  jSnericans  were  employed. 
Gross  production  for  fiscal  year,  16,403  tons ;  amount  used  in  opera- 
ing  the  mine,  500  tons;  net  production  sold  15,903  tons;  average  price 
Der  ton  at  the  tipple,  $1.61;  total  value  of  net  product,  $25,586.32. 
The  coal  is  shipped  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to 
points  in  Caliiomia^  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

RECOBD   OF  INSPECTION. 

September  19,  1910. — Ventilation  by  furnace  and  natural  through  air  shaft. 
Air  intake  measured  about  200  feet  down  old  main  slope,  2,200  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  55° ;  weSbulb  thermometer,  52** ;  barometer, 
28.8  inches;  relative  humidity,  84  per  cent    Persons  undeiiground,  U  miners,  2 
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company  m^i,  1  boy;  total,  14  persons;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  measured  in 
retum-alr  course,  20  feet  from  furnace,  1,960  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  59^ ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  65** ;  barometer,  23.78  inches ;  relative 
himiidlty,  80  per  cent  Ground  opening  not  in  compliance  with  law ;  telephone 
out  of  commission;  ground  open  around  furnace,  danger  of  coal  dust  igniting; 
shooting  off  the  solid;  mine  not  sprinkled.    Instructed  superintendent 

Beptemher  21,  1910, — Ddivered  written  instruction  to  Mr.  Sam  Bushman, 
general  manager  Gallup-Southwestem  Ck>a]  Ck>.,  Instructing  him  to  have  defects 
In  construction  and  operation  of  the  Union  mine  remedied. 

October  19,  iPi(?.— Air  intake,  2,800  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 52'';  wet-bulb  thermometer,  42'';  barometer,  23.66  inches;  relative 
homldity,  47  per  cent  Persons  underground,  8  miners,  8  company  men ;  total, 
21  persons;  also  1  mule  Air  return  to  furnace,  1,800  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
part  of  air  goes  out  over  old  gobs  to  old  air  shaft ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  60* ; 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  OO.S**.  Found  much  improvement  in  placing  shots.  Found 
furnace  inclosed  in  brick  walls  to  prevent  ignition  of  coal  seam,  as  instructed  on 
last  visit  of  inspection.  Improvem^it  of  air  shaft  for  escape  way  not  made  as 
instructed.    Mr.  Sam  Bushman,  general  manager,  absent 

November  21,  1910,— Air  intake,  13,440  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  th»- 
mometer,  44*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  38*;  barometer,  23.67  inches;  relative 
humidity,  62  per  cent  Persons  underground,  16  miners,  4  company  men ;  total, 
20 ;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  to  furnace,  4,630  cubic  feet  per  minute,  balance  of 
air  goes  over  old  gobs  to  old  air  shaft  and  escapes  through  broken  ground; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  64* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  60" ;  barometer,  23.36  inches; 
relative  humidity,  78  per  cent.  Found  that  new  escape  way  was  not  constructed 
as  instructed  on  my  last  visit  of  inspection.  Superintendent  gave  as  his  reason 
that  the  mine  has  been  idle  most  of  the  time  since  my  last  visit  on  account 
of  broken  machinery. 

June  2S,  1911. — Investigated  conditions  attending  death  of  Joe  Borello,  who 
was  killed  May  16,  1911,  in  Union  mine.  Found  that  deceased  had  gone  back 
into  his  room  after  firing  a  shot  and  before  smoke  had  cleared  away,  and  had  not 
tested  the  roof,  and  a  piece  of  overhanging  rock,  loosened  by  the  shot  had  fallen 
upon  him.  The  top  is  a  strong  sandstone,  but  there  Is  4  or  5  inches  of  sandy 
shale  between  the  coal  and  the  sandstone.  Inspected  Union  mine.  Ventilation 
by  furnace;  no  fire  in  furnace.  Air  intake  gave  no  register  on  anemometer. 
Observation  made  in  intake  airway :  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  62* ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 66* ;  barometer,  23.6  Inches;  relative  humidity,  67  per  cent  Observa- 
tion at  furnace  in  return-air  course :  Air  return  gave  no  register  on  anemometer ; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  67* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  64*  ;  barometer,  23.66  inches; 
relative  humidity,  84  per  cent  Persons  underground,  12  miners,  2  company 
men ;  total,  14.  Found  mine  in  bad  condition.  There  are  3  slope  openings  within 
a  distance  of  260  feet  but  none  150  feet  from  another,  as  required  by  law,  and 
ground  partly  worked  out  and  open  between.  There  is  also  a  shaft  about  700 
fteet  distant  which  intersects  workings  on  left  of  slope.  This  shaft  is  about  65 
feet  in  depth  and  would  serve  for  a  second  opening  if  it  were  timbered  and  a 
stairway  installed,  but  as  it  is  at  present,  loose  rock  on  the  sides  would  render 
it  an  unsafe  escape  way,  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  out  through  it, 
which  there  is  not  Most  of  the  rooms  and  entries  are  dry  and  some  of  them 
have  excessive  quantities  of  fine  coal  dust  on  the  floors.  Holes  for  blasting  the 
coal  are  drilled  in  the  solid,  charged  with  black  powder,  tamped  with  coal  dust 
and  fired  at  all  times  of  the  day  by  the  miners,  without  supervision  or  restric- 
tion.   Telephone  out  of  commission.    Gave  instruction  to  pit  bosa 

EKTBRFRISE  MINE. 

The  Enterprise  mine  is  in  sec.  10,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico 

Erincii)al  Iwtse  and  meridian.  The  mine,  which  is  owned  by  Brown 
iros.,  is  located  on  the  Black  Diamond  coal  seam  of  the  lower  coal 
measures.  The  main  drift  entry  has  attained  a^  length  of  950  feet 
on  the  8  per  cent  dip  of  the  seam.  System  of  working,  double  entry, 
room  ana  pillar.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  5^  feet.  Ventilation  by 
furnace. 
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The  mine  was  operated  154  days  during  the  year.  Number  of 
miners  employed,  7;  day  men  underground,  3;  outside,  1;  total  and 
net  output  for  the  year,  4,166  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  the 
mine^  $7^91.81.  The  coal  was  sold  in  New  Mexico,  Arizixia,  and 
CaUfomia. 

Statistical  blanks  were  not  returned  until  this  report  was  omi- 
pleted.  The  above  figures,  taken  from  last  year's  repcHrt,  are  ap- 
proximately ccmrect. 

ssooED  or  msjpjwriuji; 

September  15,  1910, — Inspected  Bnterprise  mine.  Six  men  nsnaUy  em- 
ployed ;  only  two  owners  employed  underground  to-day,  cutting  chamber  at>ont 
200  feet  from  month  of  slope  in  which  to  install  a  fan.  Found  CO»  venting 
into  mine  from  the  abandoned  workings  of  the  Sunshine  and  Black  Diamond 
mines  on  either  side.  In  company  with  James  Brown  I  w«it  throns^  the 
Bnterprise  mine  workings  as  fiar  as  a  light  could  be  maintained  on  a  pit  lamp 
or  safety  lamp.  Mine  in  good  condition  except  for  COj.  Miners  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  work  until  ftin  is  installed  and  mine  cleared  of  noxious  gases. 

ZUKI  BESERVATIGN   MINE. 

The  Zuni  Keservation  mine  is  operated  bv  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  fuel  at  the  Black  Rock  Indian  Agency  and  is 
imder  the  control  of  B.  J.  Bauman,  superintendent  of  the  agency. 
Hie  mine  is  situated  in  T.  11  N.,  R.  17  W.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  The  coal  seam  belongs  to  the  Gkllup  coal  meas- 
ures and  is  trcm  1  foot  6  inches  to  3  feet  in  thi(^es3,  practically 
horizontal.    The  coal  is  black  lignite  of  good  quality. 

The  mine  was  oi)erated  300  days  during  the  year,  one  Italian  and 
one  Zufii  Ibidian  being  emplOTed.  Net  product,  1,000  tons;  estimated 
value  at  the  mine,  $2,000.  The  mine  is  developed  by  two  drift  en- 
tries connected  at  the  interior  end,  furnishing  means  of  escape  and 
ventilation. 

ST.  MICHAEIJ9  MINE. 

The  St.  Michaels  mine  is  in  T.  16  N.,  R.  29  W.,  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  on  lands  owned  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railway  and  is  operated  by  permission  of  the  railway 
company  under  direction  of  Friar  Anselm  Weber,  in  chai^  of  the 
St.  Michaels  Indian  sdiool  and  mission,  7  miles  from  the  nunew  The 
coal  seam  belongs  to  the  Gallup  series,  and  the  writer  believes  it  to 
be  in  the  lower  measures.  The  seam  is  5  feet  thick.  A  thin  parting 
of  shale  2  feet  5  inches  frcnn  the  bott(»n  is  not  constant,  and  the  seam 
may  be  said  to  show  5  feet  of  clean  coaL  It  appears  to  be  a  stronger 
coal  than  that  mined  near  Gallup  and  is  prooably  the  same  as  is 
worked  in  the  Navajo  School  mine  by  the  United  States  Indian 
aj^ncy  at  Fort  Defiance  for  fuel  for  that  agency.  The  bed  lies  prac- 
tically horizontal.  The  mine  is  worked  through  a  drift  entry  260 
feet  long,  and  a  second  opening  has  been  made.  The  mine  is  worked 
a  few  weeks  each  year.  One  American  miner  is  employed  with  one 
Navajo  Indian,  who  pushes  the  car  out  to  the  coal  oiute.  The  pro- 
duction is  150  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  about  $2  per  ton  at  the 
mine;  total  value  of  product,  $300. 
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NAVAJO  SOHOOIi  IflNE. 

The  Navajo  Schod  mine  is  located  on  unsurveyed  lands  near  the 
dividi]^  line  of  Tps,  17  and  18  N.,  E.  19  W.,  New  Mexico  princij>al 
base  and  meridian,  or  in  T.  1  N.,  R.  4  W.,  Navajo  line  and  meridian. 
The  mine,  which  supplies  fuel  for  the  agency,  is  operated  under  the 
directicm  of  Peter  Paquette,  supmnt^tident  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
A^Nicy  and  schools  at  F<M*t  Defiance,  Ariz.,  about  9  miles  distant 
The  coal  seam  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  operated  at  St 
Michads  mine.  Its  details  are  similar,  except  that  it  dips  about  3^ 
east  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  5  feet;  length  of  main  slope  entry,  150 
feet.  The  mine  was  operated  100  days  during  the  year,  two  men 
being  employed  underground  and  one  outside.  Net  products^  800 
tons;  estimated  value  at  the  mine,  at  $2  per  ton,  $1,600. 

BIO    AUTirBA    COUNTY. 

There  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  production  of  coal  in  this 
county  during  the  past  10  vears,  the  past  fiscal  year  having  the  lowest 
production  for  that  perio<l,  8,500  terns. 

There  are  two  coal  seams  in  the  field,  the  upper  seam  having  a 
thickness  of  3  feet  6  inches  to  6  fe^  and  the  lower  seam  ranjpng 
frmn  2  feet  8  inches  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  The  product  of  the  mmes 
is  a  superior  grade  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which  excellent  coke 
can  be  madew  The  lower  seam  has  been  exploited,  by  a  slope,  at  an 
average  angle  of  8^,  to  a  distance  of  1,600  feet  from  the  pit  mouth 
on  the  dip  of  the  seam.  The  upper  seam  has  been  opened  by  the 
same  metnod  a  distance  of  1,100  t&et  on  the  dip  of  the  seam.  Only 
the  more  easily  available  coal  has  been  extracted.  The  equipment 
upon  the  principal  mine  of  the  district — the  Monero  mine — ^was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  the  past  year.  The  desultory  work  dcMie  is 
at  various  points  close  to  the  crop  line,  whence  it  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  transported  to  the  surface. 

The  properaes  are  worked  by  a  few  miners,  who  pay  the  owners 
royalty  upon  the  tonnage  produced. 

BUBNS-BIGGS  LUMBER  GO.  lONE. 

The  Bums-BiMS  Lumber  Co.'s  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  i  SE.  i 
see  8,  T.  81  N.,  K.  1  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian. 
The  mine  is  operated  to  supply  fuel  to  the  railroad,  which  transports 
the  lumber  from  the  company's  sawmills  at  Eiyado,N.Mex.,  to  the 
Denver  A  Bio  Grande  Itailroad  at  Lumberton,  N.  Hex.  The  rail- 
road is  about  88  miles  in  kn^h  and  is  known  as  the  D^ver  &  South- 
western Bailroad.  The  coiU  seam  is  82  inches  in  thickne68--<;lean 
ooal ;  dip  of  seam.  6^  SW.  It  is  a  bituminous  coal  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  found  in  tne  other  mines  of  the  Amarso  coal  measures,  and 
makes  a  ffood  coke.  The  mine  is  operated  by  tne  slope,  single-entry, 
room  ana  pillar  system.  The  main  slope  is  600  feet  m  depth.  Ven- 
tilation by  a  furnace.  Eetums  were  not  sent  to  this  office;  the  data 
here  given  are  estimated  from  preceding  yearns  operations.  Average 
number  of  men  employed  unaergrouna,  7;  outside,  2;  number  of 
days  mine  was  operated  during  the  year,  240;  net  product,  5,500  tons; 
estmiated  value  at  the  mine,  at  $2  per  ton,  $11,000. 
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The  Monero  mine  is  in  the  NE.  i  sec  18  and  the  McBroom  mine 
in  the  SE.  i  sec.  17,  T.  81  N.,  R.  1  E.^  New  Mexico  principal  base 
and  meridian.  These  mines  were  described  in  the  annual  report  for 
1906.  They  were  formerly  the  largest  producers  in  the  county,  but 
recently  have  been  worked  intermittently  by  individual  miners,  who 
received  occasional  orders  for  a  carload  or  two  of  coal,  which  was 
supplied  from  shallow  openings. 

The  McBroom  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
The  Monero  mine  was  operated  150  days;  number  of  miners  em- 
ployed, 4;  1  outside;  total  production,  2,090  tons,  valued  at  $2  per 
ton  at  mine;  total  value,  $4,000. 

SAK  LUIS  MINE. 

The  San  Luis  mine  is  adjacent  to  the  Monero  mine,  near  the  rail- 
road station  at  Monero,  in  T.  81  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  It  -was  worked  during  the  past  year,  under  a 
royalty,  by  A.  Luchetti.  The  seam  is  in  the  upper  bed  01  the  Mo- 
nero or  .Ajnargo  coal  measures  and  is  opened  m  a  hill  or  mesa  on 
the  west  of  Amargo  Creek  by  a  drift  entry  driven  800  feet  to  the  raise 
at  an  an^Ie  of  7°.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  8  feet;  price  per  ton  paid 
for  mining,  $1;  ventilation  by  furnace.  Number  of  underground 
miners,  4 ;  numoer  of  men  employed  outside,  2 ;  number  of  da^s  mine 
was  operated,  150;  total  production,  1,000  tons;  average  price  per 
ton  at  mine,  $2 ;  total  value,  $4,000. 

KUTZ    MINE. 

The  Kutz  mine,  owned  by  the  estate  of  George  W.  Kutz,  is  in  the 
NW.  J  sec.  17,  T.  81  N.,  K.  1  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian.  The  statistical  blank  sent  to  the  operator  of  this  mine 
for  data  for  this  report  was  not  filled  out  and  returned  to  this  office. 
The  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  year,  the  principal  part 
of  the  coal  reserves  having  been  extracted. 

LAING    MINE. 

The  Laing  mine  lies  in  T.  31  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian,  about  1}  miles  from  Monero  station,  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  This  mine  is  located  upon  the 
lower  seam  of  the  Amargo  coal  measures.  The  seam  is  8  feet  8^ 
inches  in  thi(^e^  but  is  banded  with  shale  and  sandstone;  dip 
of  seam,  about  6**  SW.  The  bed  is  a  good  bituminous  coal  and  will 
make  ffood  coke.  There  is  supposed  to  be  another  coal  seam  in  this 
ground,  as  in  the  Monero  and  Kutz  mines.  The  mine  was  not  oper- 
ated during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

SANDOVAL   COTTHTY. 

There  are  several  outcrops  and  exposures  of  coal  in  Sandoval 
County  on  the  northern  uplift  of  the  Sandia  Mountains.  The  coal 
fields  m  this  coimty  were  described  in  the  annual  report  for  1906. 
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HAQAK  MINE. 

The  Haffan  mine  in  the  NW.  i  sec.  33  N.,  R.  6  E,,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  report  for  1906. 
This  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

SLOAK  MIKE. 

The  Sloan  mine  is  located  in  what  is  called  the  Coyote  field, 
being  about  half  way  between  the  Hagan  mines  and  the  f^inavititos 
coal  field.  The  same  series  of  coal  seams  as  are  found  in  the  Ha^an 
mine  extend  into  and  through  the  Coyote  field.  The  property  has 
been  opened  by  a  slope  about  200  feet  in  depth.  The  coal  seam  is 
about  7  feet  in  thickness.  Little  work  has  been  done  on  this  prop- 
erty for  the  last  six  years. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

A  large  part  of  the  area  embraced  in  San  Juan  County  is  under- 
lain by  thick  beds  of  subbituminous  coal.  These  coal  measures 
extend  from  a  point  40  miles  south  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  Colo- 
rado line  and  beyond,  a  length  in  New  Mexico  of  140  miles  from 
north  to  south ;  descriptions  of  the  many  outcrops  of  this  field  were 
given  in  former  annual  reports. 

The  projected  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  known 
as  the  Arizona  &  Colorado  Eailroad,  will  traverse  these  coal  areas 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length. 

It  IS  safe  to  assume  that  within  a  few  years  the  coal  from  the 
San  Juan  fields  will  find  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  Southwest 
in  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico. 

liA  PLATA    MINE. 

The  La  Plata  mine,  in  the  NE.  i  sec.  32  N.,  R.  13  W.,  N^ew  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port for  1906.  Operation  of  the  property  was  suspended  five  years 
ago. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

The  Stevens  mine  is  located  in  sec.  4,  T.  29  N.,  R.  15  W.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  2^  miles  from  Fruit- 
land.  Tne  nearest  railroad  point  is  Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  12  miles 
distant  by  wagon  road.  This  mine  is  upon  the  line  of  the  projected 
new  railroad  mentioned  above.  The  coal  is  subbituminous;  thick- 
ness of  seam,  12  feet,  10  feet  of  which  is  clean;  nearly  horizontal. 
System  of  working,  drift^  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Extent  of  work- 
ings: Main  drift,  250  feet;  right  entry,  250  leet;  left  entry,  250  feet. 
The  product  is  sold  in  the  towns  of  Fruitland  and  Farmington  and 
to  farmers  of  the  San  Juan  Valley.  The  mine  has  not  been  operated 
since  Mav  1, 1910,  due  to  flooding  of  mine  by  leakage  from  an  irriga- 
tion ditch  aoove. 
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KISTLAND  MINE. 

The  Kirtland  mine  lies  in  the  SW.  i  NE.  i  8ec  4,  T.  2»  N.,  R  15 
W.,  New  Mexico  principal  baae  and  meridan.  The  mine  ie  opened 
b;y  a  slope  475  feet  in  depth;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  14  feet;  ventila- 
tiaa  by  air  shaft.  Five  men  are  employed  underground  during  the 
three  winter  months  and  one  man  during  the  summer  months.  The 
mine  was  operated  300  days  during  the  fiscal  year;  number  of  tons 
of  coal  mined,  2,000;  price  per  ton  at  mine,  $1JM);  total  value  of 

Production,  $8,000.  The  coal  is  sold  in  the  towns  of  FruitlMid, 
'armington,  and  Liberty,  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  San  Juan  Val- 
ley. The  mine  is  owned  by  W.  L.  Hendrickson,  Fruitland,  N.  Mez., 
and  is  operated  by  Thomas  Evans. 

ENTERPRISE  MINE. 

The  Enterprise  mine  is  located  in  the  SW.  i  SE.  i  sec.  21,  T.  82 
N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  Develop- 
ment consists  of  a  slope  entry  350  feet  in  length  and  a  second  open- 
ins  by  incline  shaft  on  the  coal  seam,  intersecting  the  slope  near  the 
end  and  at  a  depth  of  about  40  feet  vertically  from  the  surfetce ;  dip 
of  seam,  22°.  Number  of  men  employed  underground  and  outside, 
2;  numoer  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  the  year,  60;  total  out- 
put of  coal,  800  tons;  net  output^  300  tons;  estimated  value  at  mine, 
at  $1.50  per  torn  $450.  The  product  was  sold  to  the  farmers  of  La 
Plata  and  San  Juan  Valleys,  N.  Mex. 

THOMAS   MINE. 

The  Thomas  mine  lies  in  sec.  21,  T.  32  N.,  R.  13  W.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  and  was  described  in  the  annual  report 
for  1906.  It  is  owned  by  Thomas  Bros.  The  statistical  blanks 
for  data  for  this  report,  which  were  sent  to  the  operator,  were  not 
filled  out  and  returned  as  requested,  and  the  figures  are  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  production,  etc.,  of  former  years.  The  mine  was  oper- 
ated 125  days  during  the  year;  number  of  men  employed  under- 
groundjl ;  output,  400  tons ;  estimated  value  at  mine  at  $1.50  per  ton, 
$600.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  La  Plata  Valley 
and  vicinity  and  at  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

SAN  JUAN   MINE. 

The  San  Juan  mine  is  located  about  8  miles  north  from  Shiprock, 
Navajo  Ibidian  agency,  in  T.  80  N.,  R.  17  W.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  operated  by  the  Government,  unaer 
the  management  of  W.  T.  Shelton,  ageuOT  superintendent,  the  prod- 
uct being  used  for  fuel  at  the  Shiprock  Indian  Agency  and  schools. 
There  are  five  seams  of  coal  in  the  measures  at  this  place,  the  San 
Juan  mine  being  operated  on  the  second  seam  from  the  bottom, 
which  appears  to  be  the  cleanest  of  the  series;  thickness  of  seam,  6 
feet  8  inches,  dean  coal.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a  drift  entry  of 
about  800  feet,  following  the  dip  of  the  seam  at  an  angle  of  about  4^. 
Number  of  men  employed  underground,  3 ;  number  of  days  mine  was 
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operated,  100;  net  product,  500  tons;  estimated  value  at  the  mine  at 
$1.50  per  ton,  $750.  Statistical  blanks  for  data  for  this  report  were 
sent  to  the  manager  of  the  mine,  but  no  acknowledCTient  of  r©c^t 
of  same  was  made,  nor  were  the  blanks  filled  out  and  returned.  The 
figures  here  given  are  estimated. 

BliANCHARD  MINE. 

The  Blanchard  properties  consist  of  nine  coal  claims  in  sees.  28, 
32,  33^  and  34,  T.  30  N.,  R.  15  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian.  About  $5,000  has  been  expended  on  development  work  at 
these  properties.  The  coal  seam  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
opened  in  the  Stevens  mine. 

SAN  MIOTTEL  COXTNTY. 

Considerable  prospecting  for  coal  has  been  done  at  divers  places 
throughout  the  county  during  the  past  15  years,  but  thus  far  the 
developments  have  failed  to  produce  coal  in  sufficient  quantit]^  to 
warrant  the  installation  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  mines 
have  not  shipped  any  of  the  product  to  market.  There  has  not  been 
any  activity  in  development  of  coal  in  this  county  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

FECOS  MINE. 

The  Pecos  coal  mine  is  located  in  the  E.  |  sec.  5,  T.  16  N.,  R.  12 
E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  San  Miffuel  County,  N.  Mex.  A  good  wagon  road 
leads  from  the  mine  to  Glorieta  Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  coal  is  a  good 
quality  of  bituminous  and  makes  excellent  coke.  Thickness  of  seam, 
3  feet;  dip,  5°.    System  of  working,  single  cross  entry,  room,  and 

Eillar;  depth  of  mam  slope,  273  feet;  natural  ventilation.  This  mine 
as  not  been  operated  for  several  years.  While  all  the  other  coal 
measures  of  New  Mexico  are  of  Cretaceous  age,  those  of  the  Pecos 
occur  in  limestones,  presumably  of  Carboniferous  age. 

EL  PORVENIR  MINE. 

The  El  Porvenir  mine  is  in  sees.  12  and  13,  T.  17  N.,  R.  14  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  on  the  Las  Vems  grant, 
and  about  8  miles  from  Las  Vecas,  the  nearest  railroad  s^tion. 
Prospecting  with  a  diamond  drill  has  shown  encouraging  results. 
No  coal  has  yet  been  marketed. 

GOWLES   MINE. 

The  location  of  this  mine  is  probably  in  T.  18  N.,  R.  12  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  l?he  mine  is  at  an  altitude  of 
7,875  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  coal  seam  occurs  in  calcareous  shales,  presumably  of  Car- 
boniferous age;  thickness  of  seam,  1  foot;  dip,  I*';  direction,  N.  70** 
W.  It  is  opened  by  a  drift  entry,  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  320 
feet  in  length. 
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The  property  was  operated  by  the  Pecos  Copper  Co.  (O.  W.  Alex- 
ander, superintendent  in  charge)  to  supply  blacksmith  coal  at  the 
copper  mine,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  bituminous  coal  is  of 
inferior  quality,  high  in  sulphur  and  apparently  in  ash.  The  mine 
was  not  operated  during  the  past  year  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  ever  be  worked  to  any  great  extent. 

SANTE  FB  COUNTY. 

The  production  of  the  coal  mines  at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County, 
was  much  restricted  by  reason  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  which 
closed  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  product.  The  production 
of  these  mines  would  in  all  probability  have  exceeded  the  output  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  but  for  the  reason  above  mentioned.^  The 
very  mild  winter  also  lessened  the  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  uses 
and  the  stagnation  in  the  smelting  industry  left  more  competitors 
seeking  purchasers  for  coal  in  the  limited  domestic  markets.  The 
outlook  for  a  much  larger  production  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
is  quite  favorable.  The  only  mines  operated  in  the  county  the  past 
year  were  the  mines  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  where  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals  are  found  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  each  other 
in  the  same  coal  seam.  Eight  coal  seams,  ranging  from  1  foot  4 
inches  to  5  feet  5  inches  in  thickness,  have  been  shown  by  shafts  and 
drill  holes,  but  the  principal  development  has  been  upon  the  Lucas 
or  White  Ash  seam  and  upon  the  Cook  and  White  seam,  the  largest 
seams  in  the  field. 

CERRILLOS  ANTHRACITE   MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  at  the  town  of  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  in  T.  14  N., 
R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Albuquerque  &  Cerrillos  Coal  Co.  A  first-class  anthra- 
cite coal  is  produced.  A  new  slope  was  sunk  by  the  present  opera- 
tors, which  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,460  feet,  and  from  which  entries 
have  been  driven  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  into  virgin  territory  de- 
veloping a  body  of  excellent  anthracite  coal,  with  every  indication  of 
gi-eater  reserves  beyond  present  development.  The  average  dip  of 
the  coal  seam  is  15° ;  thickness  of  clean  coal,  2  feet  8  inches.  System 
of  mining  described  in  previous  report  of  this  oiBce. 

Fire  bosses  are  employed  to  inspect  the  mine  before  men  are  al- 
lowed to  enter.  The  mine  was  operated  258  days  during  the  past 
fiscal  year;  number  of  miners  employed  imderground,  35;  number  of 
men  underground,  including  drivers,  timbermen,  and  all  others  not 
engaged  in  digging  coal,  6 ;  total  number  of  persons  undergroimd,  36. 
Nationality  or  those  employed  underground:  Italians,  50  per  cent; 
Mexicans,  45  per  cent;  English-speaking  people,  5  per  cent.  All 
employed  underground  could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to 
vouchers.  Twenty  men  and  15  boys  were  employea  outeide  and  at 
the  breakers,  all  of  whom  could  write.  Total  output,  32.612  tons, 
consisting  of  all  sizes  from  slack  to  7-inch  lump,  and  all  snipped  to 
market ;  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $3.30 ;  total  value  of  coal 
shipped,  $107,619.60.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a  60-horsepower 
hoist ;  an  exhaust  fan,  double,  7  feet  diameter,  furnishes  ventilation. 
The  escape  way  is  through  the  old  workings  of  No.  3  opening.  This 
escape  way  is  not  an  approved  second  opening,  but  the  company 
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intends  to  sink  another  slope  farther  to  the  south,  which  will  be  con- 
nected with  No.  4  slope  by  a  cross  entry  from  the.  bottoms  of  the 
two  slopes. 

RECORD   OF  nrSPEOTION. 

September  22,  iPit^.—Inspected  Cerrlllos  anthracite  mine  No.  4.  Fan,  exhaust, 
106  revolutions  per  minute.  Air  intalce,  mouth  of  slope,  9,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  75* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  59*" ;  barometer, 
23.96  inches ;  relative  humidity,  80  per  cent  Additional  air  drawn  through  old 
workings.  Persons  undergi-ound,  -39  miners,  6  company  men;  total,  44;  also 
4  mules.  Air  return  to  fan,  16,280  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer, 
60**;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  59**;  barometer,  24  Inches;  relative  humidity,  95 
per  cent.    Mine  telescope  out  of  commission. 

Fehruary  14,  1911. — Inspected  Cerrlllos  anthracite  mine  No.  4.  Air  Intake, 
13,920  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  42** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
36* ;  barometer,  23.8  inches ;  relative  humidity,  59  per  cent.  Persons  under- 
ground. 36  miners,  12  company  men ;  total,  48 ;  also  7  mules.  Fan,  exhaust,  1^ 
revolutions  per  minute.  Air  return  to  fan,  22,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Elxcess 
air  drawn  through  broken  ground  of  old  No.  3  mine;  dry-bulb  thermometer, 
67*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  55*;  barometer,  23.8  Inches;  relative  humidity,  ^ 
per  cent  Found  telephone  out  of  commission ;  connection  all  right,  as  shown  by 
bell  ringing  at  both  ends  and  voice  easily  heard  at  engine  house  on  top,  but  re- 
ceiver on  phone  at  bottom  of  mine  broken  and  defective.  Fire  boss  putting  in- 
spection marks  on  bottom  of  shovels;  instructed  that  he  place  his  mark  at  faces 
and  5  to  10  feet  back  from  faces,  where  it  would  not  be  obliterated ;  Instructed 
that  telescope  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

CERBILLOS  BITUMINOUS  MINES. 

The  Cerrillos  bituminous  mines  are  operated  by  the  Albuauerque  & 
Cerrillos  Coal  Co.  The  output  of  these  mines  was  returnea  as  from 
the  Holen  mine,  the  principal  soft-coal  mine  of  the  group,  but  there 
was  included  the  production  from  the  upper  Peacock  seam.  The 
Holen  mine  is  upon  the  Cook  and  White  coal  vein ;  thickness  of  coal, 
32  inches.  The  Peacock  seam  lies  about  110  feet  above  the  Cook  and 
White  in  the  Coal  Measures;  thickness  of  coal,  2  feet  to  2  feet  6 
inches.  The  mines  produce  an  excellent  grade  of  bituminous  coal. 
A  good  grade  of  blacksmith  coal  is  mined  from  a  coal  seam  opened 
about  2  miles  distant.  The  Holen  and  Peacock  mines  are  situated  in 
T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  A  full 
description  of  these  properties  was  given  in  preceding  reports  of  this 
office. 

The  mine  operated  258  days  during  the  year ;  average  number  of 
miners  employed,  30;  daymen,  including  drivers,  timbermen,  and  all 
others  unaerground  not  digging  coal,  10.  Nationality  of  persons 
employed  underground:  Italians,  10  per  cent;  Spanish-speaking 
natives  of  New  Mexico,  30  per  cent ;  Slavonians,  40  per  cent ;  English- 
speaking  people,  20  per  cent,  98  per  cent  of  all  of  whom  could 
write,  as  indicated  by  signatures  to  vouchers ;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside  at  the  mine,  7.  Total  output,  27,888  tons;  amoimt 
used  in  operating  the  mine,  1,143  tons;  1,877  tons  were  used  in  oper- 
ating the  anthracite  mine  and  the  railroad  between  the  mines  at 
Madrid  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Waldo, 
N.  Mex.,  3  miles  distant;  net  product  shipped  to  market,  24,868  tons; 
approximate  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $1.85 ;  total  value  of  output, 


$46,005.80.    All  sizes  from  slack  to  lump  are  shipped.    The  coal  is 
sold  in  the  towns  of  New  Mexico  and  m  the  El  JPaso  market,  the 
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product  of  the  mines  being  shipped  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
>anta  Fe  Railroad,  , 
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BEOO&D  OF  nrSPEOTXOV. 

Bepteniber  2S,  1910. — Holen  mine.  Cook  &  White  seam.  Ventilation  by  fur- 
nace; stack  built  of  boards  from  ground  up.  Air  intake,  3,500  cable  feet  per 
minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  63  ** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  53*" ;  barometer, 
24.3  inches;  r^ative  humidity,  54  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  9  miners,  2 
company  men;  total,  11.  Air  return,  3,250  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  59'' ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  57* ;  barometer,  24.35  inches;  r^ative 
humidity,  90  per  cent  Air  not  well  distributed;  no  telephone  or  speaking 
tube. 

Upper  Peacock  mina  Total  air  Intake,  5,575  cubic  feet  per  mlnnte.  Perscms 
underground,  IS  miners,  4  company  men;  total,  22.  Air  return,  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  Mine  dry  and  dusty  in  places;  coal  shot  off  the  solid.  Gave 
necessary  instructions. 

February  IS,  1911. — Holen  mine;  one  of  several  openings  constituting  the 
Cerrillos  bituminous  mine.  Fan,  exhaust,  75  revolutions  per  minute.  Air 
intake  through  two  openings,  30,500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 41  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  34*;  barometer,  24  inches;  r^ative 
humidity,  51  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  24  miners,  8  company  men; 
total,  32;  also  2  mules.  Air  return  to  fan,  30,720  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry- 
bulb  ttiermometer,  47°;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  44'';  barometer,  23.75  inches; 
relative  humidity,  81  per  cent  Found  that  the  fire  boss  was  not  putting  his 
inspection  mark  at  face  of  workings ;  miners  said  he  put  It  on  backs  of  shovels. 
Telephone  not  Installed.  No  stairway  in  escape  shaft  which  is  about  20  feet 
in  depth  from  surface.  Mine  otherwise  in  good  condition.  Gave  necessary  in- 
structions. 

March  29,  1911. — Found  operation  of  Cerrillos  mines  temporarily  su^>ended 
on  account  of  lack  of  orders  for  coal.  Investigated  conditions  at  mines.  Found 
that  fans  are  stopped  when  mines  are  not  In  operation,  but  that  the  fans  are 
started  the  evening  before  operation  resumed.  As  these  are  gaseous  mines, 
gave  instruction  that  care  be  taken  to  prevent  any  person  from  entering 
mines  with  open  lights  when  fan  Is  stopped,  and  that  fire  boss  make  careful 
inspection  before  miners  enter  mines.  Found  mines  in  good  condition  and 
precautions  being  taken  for  safety  of  men  employed  In  the  mines. 

LBWI80HN  MINE. 

The  Lewisohn  mine  is  located  in  the  SW.  i  SE.  i,  the  SE.  J 
SW.  i,  the  N.^  SE.  i,  and  the  S.  i  NE.  i  sec.  32,  T.  13  N.,  R.  9  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  new  slope  is  in  the 
NE.  i  SW.  i  sec.  32,  T.  13  N.,  R.  9  E.  The  mine  is  about  16  mUes 
southeast  from  Madrid  by  wagon  road  and  about  12  miles  from  San 
Pedro.  When  the  mine  is  operated  the  lump  coal  is  hauled  by  wagon 
to  Clark  Station  on  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway,  3  miles  distant 
from  the  mine,  and  is  shipped  by  rail  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  to 
other  points  along  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway,  where 
it  is  sold  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  also  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of 
near-by  towns  in  the  ffola-mining  district,  and  when  the  gold  and 
copper  mines  and  smelter  of  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  &  Copper  Co.  are 
operated,  all  of  the  slack  and  smaller  sizes  are  shipped  oy  wagon  to 
the  works  of  the  company  and  used  for  steam  purposes.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  metal  mines  were  not  operated,  and  as  there  was 
no  demand  for  the  product  of  the  coal  mine  it  was  not  worked. 

The  mine  is  ownea  by  the  estate  of  Leonard  Lewisohn  and  operated 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  &  Copper  Co. 

Two  coal  seams  are  disclosed  by  the  development.  The  main  slope 
is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  350  feet  on  a  seam  3  feet  thick,  dipping  15**. 
The  lower  foot  of  the  seam  is  bone  and  the  upper  2  feet  is  coal,  with 
a  strong  sandstone  top.  At  a  depth  of  300  feet  in  the  slope  a  cross- 
cut has  been  run  into  the  roof,  showing  9  feet  of  strong  sandstone, 
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above  which  is  another  seam  of  coal  5  feet  tiiick.  The  lower  foot  of 
this  coal  seam  is  bony,  with  4  feet  of  clean  coal  above;  strong  sand- 
stone roof.  The  principal  development  has  been  on  the  upper  seam. 
A  horse  whim  is  used  for  haulage  from  the  mine;  ventilation  natural, 
through  second  opening.  System  of  working — single  entry,  room  and 
pillar. 

SIEBBA   COXTNTY. 

Coal  is  known  at  several  places  in  Sierra  County  on  the  plains  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Caballo  Mountains.  Several  prospect  shafts 
and  one  or  two  diamond-drill  holes  were  sunk  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  field,  but  the  coal-bearing  rock  strata  are  so  much  disturbed, 
broken,  or  eroded  that  in  every  instance  development  work  was  soon 
stopped. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MINE. 

At  a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  Ash  Spring,  and  about  14  miles  west 
of  Cutter  Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  the 
Southwestern  Lead  &  Coal  Co.  has  suii  a  shaft  172  feet  upon  a  coal 
seam  which  dips  about  80^.  A  drift  run  145  feet  from  tne  bottom 
of  the  shaft  has  exposed  88  inches  of  clean  coal,  with  bands  of  slate 
and  coal  extending  about  18  inches  above  the  clean  coal.  The  mine  is 
owned  by  E.  S.  Jones ;  it  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

SOCOSBO  COTJNTY. 

During  the  earlier  i)art  of  the  fiscal  vear  the  demand  for  coal  was 
greater  man  the  capacity  of  the  mines  tor  production,  the  production 
being  restricted  by  lack  of  efficient  equipment  upon  the  mmes  of  the 
Carmage  Fuel  Co.,  from  which  mines  the  major  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  county  is  mined. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  curtailed  the  demand  for  coal  from  this 
field  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  gross  production  of 
the  county  for  the  fiscal  year  was  54,595.07  tons,  a  decrease  of 
5,690,64  tons  from  the  preceding  year. 


The  Hilton,  Bemal,  and  Government  mines  are  operated  by  the 
Carthajge  Fud  Co.^  Powell  Stackhouse,  jr.,  general  manager,  and 
W.  li.  Weber,  superintendent.  A  brief  description  of  these  mmes  was 
given  in  the  annual  report  for  1906. 

Depth  of  main  slopes:  Hilton,  1,255  feet;  average  angle  of  dip, 
10°.  Government,  1,935  feet;  angle  of  dip,  12°.  Bemal,  old  slope, 
1,165  feet;  new  slope,  1,520  feet;  angle  of  dip,  12°.  System  of  work- 
ing: Cross  entries  are  driven  from  the  mam  slopes  at  intervals  of 
about  200  feet ;  from  these  cross  entries  rocnns  from  8  to  10  feet  wide 
are  driven  approximately  60  feet  apart ;  these  pillars  are  again  cro^- 
cut  by  rooms  or  cross  entries  60  feet  apart  ana  parallel  to  the  main 
cross  entries,  thus  blocking  the  coal  out  in  pillars  approximately  60 
feet  square.  The  disturbed  condition  of  tne  field  renders  this  the 
better  plan  of  development  as  proved  by  experiments.  When  these 
blocks  are  to  be  puUea  from  any  district  a  modified  long-wall  system 
is  employed. 
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Ventilation:  Hilton  mine,  exhaust  fan;  Government  mine,  force 
fan ;  Bemal  mine,  furnace.  Shot-firing  systems  are  in  force  at  each 
mine,  the  shots  being  inspected  bv  competent  shot  firers,  who  con- 
demn any  holes  that  are  improperly  placed.  If  the  holes  pass  exam- 
ination, the  shot  firer  loads  ana  ignites  the  shots  when  all  other  per- 
sons have  left  the  mine.  Eecord  is  kept  of  all  condemned*  shots 
and  by  whom  the  holes  are  drilled.  Any  person  who  persists  in 
drilling  dangerous  shot  holes  is  discharged.  A  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  coal  is  pick  mined.  No  trace  of  CH4  has  ever  been  found 
in  the  mines  of  the  Carthage  district  during  the  30  years  the  mines 
have  been  operated.  The  United  States  mine  inspector  has  a  stand- 
ing reward  of  $25  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  will  find  fire 
damp  in  the  mines  in  such  quantity  that  a  cap  in  a  Wolf-Pieler 
lamp  or  in  an  ordinary  Pieler  lamp  can  be  detected  by  the  mine  in- 
spector, who  will  bring  with  him  the  Pieler  lamp  when  notified  of  the 
presence  of  fire  damp.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  not  be  any  CH4 
given  off  in  these  mines,  or  the  reward,  which  has  been  standing  five 
years,  would  have  been  claimed.  But  the  coal  dust  of  the  fi3d  is 
highly  inflammable ;  a  disastrous  dust  explosion  three  years  ago  killed 
11  men. 

The  equipment  is  given  collectively  for  the  three  mines  because  the 
pricipal  part  of  it  is  at  the  Government  mine,  from  whence  much  of 
the  power,  in  the  form  of  compressed  air,  is  supplied  to  the  other 
two  mines.  There  were  in  use  8  boilers — total  capacity,  620  horse- 
power; 5  Vulcan  hoisting  engines  (one  85-horsepower,  one  60-horse- 
power,  one  50-horsepower,  one  40-norsepower,  one  35-horsepower) ; 
5  hoisting  engines  (24  horsepower  each),  120  horsepower;  total,  10 
hoisting  engines,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  390  horsepower.  There 
are  also  3  air  compressors,  100  horsepower  each,  compressed  air  be- 
ing used  for  power  underground  and!^  steam  at  the  surface.  During 
the  year  there  was  installed  at  the  Government  mine  a  condensing 
plant,  which  effects  a  great  economy  in  the  water  supply.  The  water 
for  use  at  the  mines  is  hauled  in  tank  cars  from  the  Rio  Grande,  12 
miles  distant,  the  water  obtained  from  the  wells  at  the  mines  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  salts.  Two  new  boilers  were 
added  at  the  power  plant  at  the  Government  mine.  These  were  man- 
ufactured by  the  Casey-Hedges  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  are 
described  as  follows:  150  horsepower,  internally  fired,  150  pounds 
working  pressure,  8  feet  diameter,  16  feet  long,  each  containing  two 
furnaces  of  the  Morison  corrugated  type.  These  boilers  represent  an 
expenditure  of  $5,000.  During  the  year  a  boiler  house  was  built  at 
the  Government  mine.  A  new  boiler  and  engine  house  was  built  at 
the  Hilton  mine.  A  new  boiler  house  was  built  at  the  Bemal  mine 
to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  December  15,  1910.  There  is 
now  being  installed  an  electric  plant,  described  below,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  compressed-air  plant  in  operation. 

One  Westinghouse,  style  E,  generator,  100-kilowatt,  alternating 
8-phase,  60-cycle,  2,400  volts,  277  revolutions  per  minute,  directly  con- 
nected to  a  14  by  14  Russell  single-valve  automatic  engine.  For  mine 
use :  One  4  by  5  Aldrich  triplex  track  pump,  geared  to  one  10-horse- 
power  Westinghouse  induction  mill  motor,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  220  volts ; 
one  4  by  6  Aldrich  triplex  track  pump,  geared  to  one  8-horsepower 
Westinghouse  induction  mill  motor,  8-phase,  60-cycle,  220  volts;  one 8 
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by  4  Aldrich  triplex  track  pump,  geared  to  one  5-horsepower  West- 
inghouse  induction  mill  motor,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  220  volts;  one  30- 
horsepower  Westinghouse,  6-pole,  type  F,  hoist  motor,  3-phase,  60- 
cycle,  220  volts;  three  20-horsepower  Westinghouse,  6-pole,  type  F, 
hoist  motors,  3-phase.  60-cycle,  220  volts;  one  15-horsepower  West- 
inghouse, type  CCL,  tan  motor,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  220  volts  * 

This  machinery  represents  an  initial  cost  of  $10,000.  This  is  the 
first  unit  to  be  installed  and  another  will  be  added  later. 

Power  is  transmitted  to  the  mines  at  2,200  volts  and  transformed 
down  to  220  volts  for  working  use. 

A  new  power  house  will  be  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200. 

The  mines  are  equipped  with  six  IngersoU  mining  machines  and 
four  punchers,  but  the  machines  were  not  used  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  men  employed  directly  at  the  mines,  underground 
and  on  top,  is  157,  as  will  be  seen  in  table  of  statistic&  Of  the  total 
number  employed,  50  per  cent  were  natives  of  New  Mexico,  of  Span- 
ish descent,  90  per  cent  of  whom  could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures 
to  vouchers;  10  per  cent  were  Americans,  10  per  cent  Slavonians,  and 
10  per  cent  Italians,  all  of  whom  could  write,  and  20  per- cent  Rus- 
sians, of  whom  95  per  cent  could  write.  The  mines  were  operated 
234  days;  total  output,  43,817.07  tons;  used  in  operating  mines, 
4,659.11  tons;  net  product,  39,157.96  tons;  price  per  ton  at  tne  mine^ 
$2.50;  total  value  of  product  shipped,  $97,894.90,  The  coal  was 
shipped  via  the  New  Mexico  Midland  Railroad  and  the  Atchis<m, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  the  smelter  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  the 
Chmo  Copper  Co.,  at  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex.,  to  towns  of  the  Southwest 
for  steam  and  domestic  fuel,  and  to  the  railroads  of  Mexico. 

A  schoolhouse.  erected  by  the  Carthage  Fuel  Co.,  furnishes  room 
for  educational  lacilities  for  the  children  of  the  camp.  Two  efficient 
teachers  are  employed  during  the  scholastic  term.  Comfortable 
residences  are  provided  for  the  employees  at  the  usual  rents  charg^l 
in  the  various  coal-mine  camps. 

The  officials  make  every  eflfort  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  men 
employed.  The  mine?  produce  an  excellent  bituminous  coal,  from 
which  several  vears  ago  superior  coke  was  made  in  ovens  located  at 
San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.  Excellent  fire  clay  is  found  adjacent  to  the 
coal  mines,  and  in  previous  vears  large  quantities  were  snipped  to  the 
smelting  plants  of  the  Southwest. 

HILTON  MIVS. 

The  Hilton  mine  is  located  in  NE.  J  sec.  15,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  on  the  Carthage  coal  seam; 
thickness  of  coal,  4  to  4^  feet;  dip  of  coal,  10°. 

OOVXRNICEHT   MIXE. 

The  Government  mine  is  located  in  the  SW.  J  NW.  J  and  the  NW, 
i  SW.  i  sec.  15,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian.  It  is  called  the  Government  mine  because  it  was  operated 
40  years  ago  by  Government  troops  that  were  camped  about  20  miles 
distant^  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mine  is  on  the  Carthage  seanii 
which  IS  from  5  to  6  fe^  thick,  with  a  dip  of  12^. 
11356''— INT  1911— VOL  2 51 
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BE&NAL   KnrE. 

The  Bernal  mine  is  located  in  the  NW.  i  SE.  i  and  the  SE.  i  SW. 
i  sec.  15,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  principjal  base  and  meridian. 
The  mine  is  upon  the  same  coal  seam  as  the  Hilton  and  Government 
mines,  and  lies  between  those  mines.  Thickness  of  coal  seam  from 
^to6  feet. 

BECO&D   OF  nrSPECTXOK. 
HILTON   MINE. 

October  7,  1910. — Investigated  conditions  attending  accident  by  which  Ramon 
Carrenza  was  killed  in  second  room  off  first  dip,  No.  25  entry,  Hilton  mine, 
July  15, 1910.  Heard  testimony  of  those  who  were  at  scene  of  accident.  Fomid 
that  circumstances  as  detailed  in  accident  report,  attached  to  monthly  report 
for  July,  were  correctly  related. 

October  11,  1910, — Ventilation,  exhaust  fan;  96  revolutions  per  minute;  air 
Intake,  14,800  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  60° ;  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  50° ;  barometer,  25,75  inches ;  relative  humidity,  52  per  cent. 
Persons  underground,  18  miners,  24  company  men;  total,  42.  Air  return  to 
fan,  16,240  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  72** ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 68°;  barometer,  S5.1  inches;  relative  humidity,  83  per  cent  Found 
mine  in  good  condition.  Shot  firers  inspect,  load,  and  Ignite  ali  shots  after 
aU  other  persons  are  out  of  mine 

February  9,  1911. — Fan,  exhaust;  80  revolutions  per  minute;  air  intake, 
11,800  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  42  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
84**;  barometer,  25  inches;  relative  humidity,  46  per  cent.  Persons  under- 
ground, 28  miners,  17  company  men;  total,  45;  also  4  mules.  Air  return  to 
fan,  16,240  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  71° ;  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer, 66°;  barometer,  25.4  inches;  relative  humidity,  78  per  cent  Found 
mine  in  good  condition. 

April  14f  1911. — Operations  suspended  on  account  of  lack  of  orders  to^ay. 
Fan,  exhaust;  not  running  to-day.  Eighteen  miners  and  15  company  men  em- 
ployed underground  yesterday;  also  2  mules.  Mine  in  fair  condition,  but  ven- 
tilation bad  while  fan  is  stopped. 

GOVERNliBNX  MINE. 

October  8,  1910. — ^Air  intake,  9,200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  fan,  exhaust,  52 
revolutigns  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  62  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  51** ; 
barometer,  24.9  Inches;  relative  humidity,  57  per  cent  Persons  underground, 
10  contract  miners,  3  company  men,  and  2  mules.  Air  return  to  fen,  9,600 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  60° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  OO'* ; 
barometer,  24.85  inches.    Found  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  8,  1911, — Fan,  force,  80  revolutions  per  minute;  air  intake,  21.600 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  77  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  48** ; 
barometer,  25.15  inches;  relative  humidity,  54  per  cent  Persons  underground, 
14  mhiers,  7  company  men;  total,  21.  Found  new  stairway  In  fan  shaft,  as 
instructed  last  inspection.  Air  return  through  main  slope,  13,725  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  64.5°  ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  63.5° ;  barometer, 
26.05  inches;  relative  humidity,  97  per  cent.  Part  of  air  lost  through  caved 
ground.    Mine  in  good  condition. 

April  12,  1911. — Fan,  force,  78  revolutions  per  minute;  air  intake,  22,200 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  dry-bulb  thermometer,  50° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  44** ; 
barometer,  25.05  inches;  relative  humidity,  64  per  cent  Persons  underground, 
12  miners,  7  company  men;  total,  19;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  through  main 
slope,  14,400  cubic  feet  per  minute  (balance  of  air  lost  through  broken  ground). 
Dry-bulb  thermometer,  62° ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  58° ;  barometer,  25  Inches ; 
relative  humidity,  81  per  cent.  Mine  in  good  condition.  Shots  loaded  and 
ignited  by  shot  firers  when  all  others  have  left  the  mine. 

May  SI,  1911. — Investigated  details  of  installation  of  electric  power  inside 
mines.  Recommended  that  transformer  room  inside  of  mine  be  lined  with  con- 
crete to  guard  against  fire.  Inspected  mine.  Fan,  force,  78  revolutions  per 
minute.    Air  intake  through  fan  shaft,  19,340  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
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thermometer,  88^ ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  09*" ;  barometer  25.1  inches ;  relative 
hnmidityv  51  per  cent.  Persons  underground,  8  miners,  7  company  men,  total, 
15  persons ;  also  1  mule.  Air  return,  main  slope,  14,260  cubic  feet  per  minute ; 
part  of  air  lost  through  caved  ground.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  72* ;  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  70^ ;  barometer  25  inches ;  relative  humidity,  91  per  cent  Only 
permissible  explosives  used;  shots  all  loaded  and  ignited  by  shot  firers  when 
all  others  are  out  of  mine. 

BEBNAL    MINE. 

October  10,  1910, — ^Ventilation  through  furnace  shaft.  Air  intake  through 
new  slope  erratic  and  bafflhig;  through  old  slope,  3,800  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  70** ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  58* ;  barometer,  2J5.05  inches ; 
relative  humidity,  57  per  cent  Persons  underground!,  25  miners,  17  company 
men;  total,  42.  Air  return  to  furnace,  4,900  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  70* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  66* ;  barometer,  25  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  82  per  cent  Found  mine  in  good  condition.  Shots  inspected  and 
ignited  by  shot  firers. 

February  10,  1911. — Air  intake,  old  slope,  8,050  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  55*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  44*;  barometer,  24.85  inches; 
relative  humidity,  43  per  cent  Persons  underground,  30  miners  and  19  company 
men ;  total,  49 ;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  to  furnace,  6.720  cubic  feet  per  minute ; 
part  of  air  goes  through  old  air  shaft.  Dry-bulb  thermometer,  65* ;  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  60* ;  barometer,  24.8  inches ;  relative  humidity,  76  per  cent 
Found  mine  in  good  condition.  Only  permissible  explosives  used  in  all  three 
above-named  mines.  All  shots  examined,  loaded,  and  ignited  by  shot  firers 
when  all  other  persons  are  out  of  the  mine. 

AprU  IS,  1911. — Ventilation  by  furnace.  Air  intake  8,575  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  not  constant,  but  about  the  average  intake.  Dry-bulb  thermometer, 
46* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  39° ;  barometer,  25.1  inches ;  relative  humidity, 
56  per  cent  Persons  underground,  26  miners,  13  company  men;  total,  39; 
also  2  mules.  Air  return  to  furnace  shaft  6,890  cubic  feet  'per  minute;  dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  56*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  53°;  barometer,  25.1  inches; 
relative  humidity,  83  per  cent  Part  of  return  air  lost  through  old  gobs  to 
old  air  shaft.  Mine  in  good  condition  Shots  loaded  and  ignited  by  shot 
firers  when  others  have  left  the  mine. 

June  i,  i^ii.— -Air  intake,  old  slope,  8,320  cubic  feet  per  minute;  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  78* ;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  66* ;  barometer,  25.1  inches ;  relative 
humidity,  55  per  cent  Persons  underground,  28  miners,  13  company  men; 
total,  41;  also  1  mule.  Air  return  to  furnace  6,210  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
some  air  lost  through  broken  ground  near  old  shaft.  Dry-bulb  thermometer, 
30*;  wet-bulb  thermometer,  68  ;  barometer,  25  inches;  relative  humidity,  91 
per  cent.  Parts  of  mine  dusty,  but  all  shots  examined,  loaded,  and  Ignited  by 
shot  firers  when  all  others  are  out  of  mine.  Fire  damp  has  never  been  detected 
in  the  field  during  more  than  25  years  of  operation  of  the  mine. 

EMERSON   MINE. 

The  Emerson  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Emerson  &  Allaire ; 
P.  A.  Allaire,  general  manager;  Robert  Mclntyre,  superintendent. 
The  mine  is  upon  the  Carthage  coal  seam,  and  is  located  in  the 
S.  i  sec.  9  and  NW.  J  NE.  J  sec.  16,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  6  feet;  dip 
of  coal,  10®  to  30°.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a  slope  driven  on  the  dip 
of  the  coal  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet.  System :  Single  entry,  room,  and 
pillar;  ventilation,  natural,  through  air  shaft;  rope*  haulage;  steam 

Sower,  capacity,  120  horsepower.  The  mine  was  operated  215  days 
uring  the  year ;  average  number  of  miners  employed,  15 ;  average 
number  of  company  men  under^ound,  not  diggmg  coal,  8;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside  at  mine,  5.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
those  employed  were  natives  of  New  Mexico  of  Spanish  descent  and 
10  per  cent  were  Italians  and  10  per  cent  Americans.    All  employed 
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could  write.  Total  production,  10,778  tons;  amount  used  in  oper- 
ating the  mine,  400  tons;  net  product  shipped  to  market,  10,378  tons; 
price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $2.60;  total  value  of  product  shipped, 
$25,945.  The  coal  is  all  pick  mined ;  no  explosives  used.  The  product 
was  shipped  via  the  New  Mexico  Midland  Railroad. and  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Railroad  to  towns  of  the  southwest  and 
to  the  railroads  in  Mexico. 

GAP  COAL  MINE. 

The  Gap  coal  mine  is  located  about  T.  9  N.,  R.  7  W.,  New  Mexico 

Srincipal  oase  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  by  the  Gap  Coc*l  Co.; 
ohn  JP.  Murray,  general  manager.  It  is  opened  by  a  slope  entry 
about  280  feet  in  depth,  dipping  20  degrees.  Thickness  of  c<Md,  from 
6  to  15  inches.  Operations  were  suspended  about  May  15, 1909,  and 
have  not  since  been  resumed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  dangers  incident  to  coal  mining  can  be  obviated  to  a  great  de- 
^ee  if  each  and  every  person  in  charge  of  a  mine,  and  every  person 
m  and  about  the  mine  is  compelled  to  shoulder  his  proper  share  of 
responsibility.  Since  lax  methods  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  many 
would  resent  the  responsibility  thus  imposed  and  the  discipline  at- 
tendant thereon.  If  a  strict  discipline  is  maintained  in  a  mine  the 
workmen  drift  away  to  another  mine,  or  some  other  camp,  or  to  a 
distant  State  where  less  rigid  rules  are  in  force,  and  the  operator, 
who  has  sought  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  his  employees  and  safe- 
guard his  property  from  destruction,  is  left  shorthanded  as  a  result 
of  his  good  endeavors.  The  remedy  for  these  evil  conditions  is  uni- 
formity of  laws  in  all  of  the  States  for  the  operation  of  coal  mines. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  ratal  accidents,  published 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  14  of  the  15  accidents  were  due  to  falls 
of  rock  and  coal.  In  10  of  these  occurrences  the  miner's  working 
places  had  been  carefully  examined  by  competent  men  and  pro- 
nounced safe  before  the  workmen  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  details 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  accidents  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  victim  had  changed  the  safe  condition  of  his  place  to 
an  unsafe  condition  within  a  few  hours,  and  continued  to  work  under 
menacing  conditions  even  after  being  warned  by  drivers  and  fellow 
workmen,  as  was  testified  to  in  several  instiances.  If  a  law  were  en- 
acted which  provided  a  penalty  fot  any  workman  risking  his  life  or 
person  unnecessarily,  this  class  of  accidents  would  be  comparatively 
lew,  whereas  at  present  over  60  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  in  coal 
mines,  as  well  as  less  serious  accidents,  are  due  to  falls  of  rock  and 
coal  under  which  the  miner  works,  knowing  that  he  is  in  danger,  but 
defers  remedying  the  condition  because  it  may  be  a  trifle  inconvenient 
at  the  moment. 

The  men  employed  should  be  educated  by  frequent  meetings  and 
lectures  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  the  importance  of  strict  discipline 
in  the  mines  for  their  own  protection. 

Frequent  visits  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  mine-safetv  cars, 
and  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practice  drills  conducted  oy  the 
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crews  of  these  cars,  serve  to  keej)  interest  in  safety  appliances  and 
methods  from  lagfi;in&[  and  becoming  neglected. 

I  would  offer  the  following  suggestions,  as  heretofore  offered  in 
my  reports,  with  a  few  additions : 

Stricter  discipline  at  and  within  the  mine,  which  discipline  can 
only  be  enfoiced  by  more  specific  and  stringent  laws  than  tnose  now 
on  the  statute  bool^. 

Absolute  prohibition  of  shooting  off  the  solid  or  shooting  over- 
burdened holes. 

Only  permissible  explosives  to  be  used. 

In  all  mines  employing  10  or  more  men  underground  all  shots 
to  be  inspected  ana  loaded  by  competent  shot  firers,  and  ignited  by 
mechanical  devices  or  by  shot  firers  after  all  other  persons  have  left 
the  mine.  Shot  firers  to  have  full  legal  authority  to  condemn  all 
misplaced  holes.^ 

Severe  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  law  for  abusing  any  shot  firer 
by  innuendo,  abusive  language,  cr  assault  because  he  has  condemned 
any  shot  hole  in  performance  of  oflScial  duty. 

At  least  three  rescue  helmets  of  approved  type  to  be  kejjt  in  con- 
stant readiness  and  in  good  condition  at  all  mines  employing  25  or 
more  men  underground. 

Increased  care  for  his  own  safety  made  compulsory  on  the  miner: 
requirement  that  he  examine  and  keep  his  place  well  timbered  at  all 
times  and  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  tonnage.  To  offset  the  les- 
sened output  the  price  paid  for  mining  should  be  increased. 

Fire  bosses  and  all  other  inspectors  should  be  required  to  make  a 
memorandum,  within^  the  mine,  of  all  dangerous  conditions  found 
and  should  record  it  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  near  the  mouth 
of  the  mine. 

Shot  firers  should  keep  a  record  of  dangerous,  condemned  shot 
holes,  with  the  name  ana  number  of  miner.  For  a  continuation  of 
such  dangerous  practices  the  miner  should  be  punished  by  law  in- 
stead of  discharging  him  to  go  to  some  other  mine  and  bring  about 
similar  dangerous  conditions,  for  which  he  was  discharged. 

All  nonfatal  accidents  to  be  reported  to  the  mine  inspector  each 
month  as  well  as  all  fatal  accidents. 

Frequent  nonfatal  accidents  indicate  laxity  in  care  and  discipline. 
If  they  are  reported  and  measures  taken  for  their  prevention  more 
serious  accidents  may  be  avoided. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COKE. 

Production  of  coke  in  New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO  1191, 

[Tons  are  of  2/)00  pounds.] 


Name  of  operator  and  location 

Number  of 
ovens. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 

Coke  made. 

Value  of  product  at 
the  ovens. 

Number  of  men 
employed  at— 

of  ovens. 

In 
camp. 

ta 

Per 
ton. 

Total. 

Coke 
ovens. 

Wash- 
eries. 

Staff  Cafl(m  Fuel  Co.,  Dawson. 
StTLouJs,  Rooky  Mountain  & 

Pacific  Co.,  Koehler 

St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  & 

Pacific  Co.,  Gardiner 

670 
210 
200 

520 
150 
100 

365 
300 
200 

Tons. 
1289,335.05 

» 76,858 

4  26,442 

>S3.00 
53.00 

«aoo 

S868,005l  15 

230,574  00 

79,326lOO 

160 

25 
6 
6 

Total    for    fiscal    year 
ended  June  80, 1911.... 

Total    for    fiscal    year 
ended  June  80, 1910.... 

980 
980 

770 
838 

392,635.05 
397,102.10 

1,177,905.15 
1,189,966.62 

225 
249 

87 
37 

Decraase(-) 

-08 

-4,467.05 

-I2,06a47 

-24' 

1  Increase,  28,300.95  tons. 
*  Approxunated. 


*  Decrease,  12,131  tons. 

*  Decrease,  18,G37  tons. 


Very  respectfully, 

Jo.  E.  Sheridan, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  New  Mexico. 

The  Secbetaby  of  the  Interior. 
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